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I. INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


The Russian people give a most prominent place in their 
epic poems to the "Kiev period” of their ancient history. 

there is good reason for this. A people that has had much 
cause for both suffering and rejoicing, always remembers 
and weighs its experience, setting it down for posterity. 
The bytina& are history as told by the people themselves. 
They are inaccurate regarding dates and names, and even 
contain errors of fact, because this folk-lore in verse was 
not written, but handed down by word of mouth. Later 
events often replaced earlier occurrences of a similar na¬ 
ture. But the assessment of events was always correct. It 
could not be otherwise, because the people were not passive 
observers, but the very subject-matter of history and di¬ 
rect participants in the events described. 

Historians who have ignored or misconstrued the popu¬ 
lar appraisal of major historical facts have often erred 
gravely. 

Folk-lore has truth and sincerity because it is the voice 
of the people themselves. 

fn his study of the Bylinas of the Vtadimirian Cycle Mai¬ 
kov* rightly noted that Russian epic lore corresponds to 
several consecutive and gradually changing historical pe¬ 
riods, and reflects, to a greater or lesser degree, the cus- 


' Byitna— metric tate of olden times.— Tr, 

JJ-MoUkm, 0 Gw.iHKajt BJiaaiiMfcposa umoia. CHE 1063, (L, Mai. 
kdv, Byltnas of I he Vtadimirian Cycle, St. Petersburg. 1353.) 
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toms and ideas of each. He also pointed out that only the 
“Kiev period” was peopled by bogatyrs. 1 

In his Course of Russian History, Kluchevsky also 
stressed this altitude of the bylinas to the “Kiev period"; he 
rightly pointed out that the people remembered, under 
stood and esteemed Ancient Kiev with its princes ana 
bogatyrs more than any of the other capitals which 

succeeded it * 

So long as these authors do not depart from the popular 
appraisal of the “Kiev period” their reasoning is faultless, 
but divergence from it gives rise to obvious and deplorable 
misconceptions. 

Maikov, for example, believes that the bylinas portray 
the ‘'Kiev appanage period of Ancient Rus in the cycle 
centred around Vladimir" and “ignore the princes inter- 
neeinc strife,” although, according to the chronicles, it was 
the appanage discords that were the main cause of the 
princes' migrations and wars.” 4 

According to Kluchevsky, there was “much confusion 
and disorder in Ancient Kiev”; “the senseless quarrels of 
the princes,” says Karamzin, “were real calamities for the 
people.” 3 Neither Kluchevsky nor Maikov differentiate be¬ 
tween the Ancient Russian state and the period of feudal 
disintegration. 

There is no such confusion in the bylinas. 

The people had a more accurate periodization of their 
history Their bylinas do not sing the praises of senseless 
wrangling. The period of ceaseless feudal strife and "total 
confusion” came later, and was not reflected in the bylinas: 
the bogaltjr heroes had already passed away. 

In the famous Lay of Igor’s Host we find Ihc Foliowing 
apt words* "Then, at the time of Oleg Goristavich, the life 


1 “On the contrary. Lhe heroes of other cycles are almost never 
call Ed bogatyrs , p (L. Maikov, op, ell., p, 1, Mote,) 

* L, Maikov, op. eil-> pp. h 62- 

a B. & Kype pyocuoft iscropnn> n. 1. 1937, ctp, 204. 

(Vh Kluchevsky, A' Course of Rtissian History, Part I s 1937, p, 204.) 
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of Dazhbog'st grandsons was sowed and grew in stnie, 
and perished: the life of the people was cut short by the 
revolts of the princes. The voice of the ploughman urging 
his horses on with shouts was seldom heard. But oft was 
heard the caw of the scavenging raven and the harsh voice 
of the jackdaw' preparing to feast on the dead,^.. ■ And from 

all sides the heathen overran the Russian land,” 3 The chron¬ 
icler of the late 1 1 lh century took a similar view when 
comparing his time with the recent past, when ■-■the 
princes of old and their men-at-arms defended^ the Rus¬ 
sian land, and took possession of other lands,” whereas 
today "God has sent the heathen against us to punish us 
for our greed, and our cattle and villages, and our patri¬ 
mony have fallen into their hands.' ® 

The author of the Lay of /got * *'s Host and the chronicler 
look with equal disapproval upon the period when parts 
of the previously integrated Ancient Rus. dismembered 
under the impact of feudalism, had a separate existence. 
The people singled out the period of the state of Ancient 
Rus, a time of might and glory, rather than this period of 
ceaseless internecine warfare with its resultant weakness 
in face of external enemies. The people look with sympathy 
upon the period when Rus by the efforts of the early Kiev 
princes was merged into a single polity, consisting of East 
Slav tribes and some non-Slav elements, and became a for¬ 
midable bulwark against its enemies, affording protection 
for the people’s peaceful labours and development. 

Under no circumstances shall we view the "Kiev period 
as an "appanage period" of separate principalities and 
princely quarrels, as Maikov and, in part, Kluchevskv 
think. The "appanage period" cannot he identified with 


1 Daihbcg- cod or Ihe sun and fertility,—TV, 

1 C.tobo o nojmy Hrojisst." M.—Jl* 1050, rrp, 16, I', (fsj 1 of 
Igor's”Host. Moitow-LenIngrad, I960. PP-IG. 17 0 

* HoaropoWKiifl I Jieronucib, CHb 1886, crp. 2. NperopoaeijM 

no naan Jicnanttct ciapuiero u Jwaauiwo ksbojob, M.-jI. crp. IW. 
fftoi Noworod Annals. St. Petersburg, UHS. p : 2; *£&**£$" 
Versions of the First Novgorod Annals. Momow-L eningrad, 1560. p. 104.) 
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the "Kiev period," if only because Kiev as a political centre 
had by that time ceased to exist, It had withered away and 
was lost in a maze of other local centres. Kluchevsky errs 
when he says that it was a time when “the people of Kiev 
again and again turned their thoughts to the people of 
Chernigov, while the people of Chernigov thought of the 
people of Novgorod, and all were concerned about the Rus¬ 
sian land and the common weal." According to the author 
of the Lay of Igor s Host, a great poet and authority on con¬ 
temporary politics, relations between the appanages were 
somewhat different, The chronicles also give an entirely 
different picture. There was at that time unity among the 
Russian people only in the ethnic sense, in the sense of 
common historical experience, never forgotten and contin¬ 
ually acting as a cohesive force in spite of political division. 

The Russian pcopie as a whole, under whatever rule 
it lived, never lost sight of its ethnical unity, but of po- 
lihcal unity nothing remained at that time even in a rela¬ 
tive form, for the slate of Ancient Rus had ceased to exist 

The popular sentiment voiced in the bylinas pertained 
to the stale of Ancient Rus T to its hey-day, i,e, p above ail 
to the time of Vladimir Svyatostavich, 

To prove this we need only examine the bylinas about 
the best-known Russian hagattjrs— Ilya Muromets, Dob- 
rynya Nikitich, Alyosha Popovich and others. They are a it 
Prince Vladimir's contemporaries and associated with him 
in one way or another. Together they succeed in their es¬ 
sential task—the defence of their native land against the 
external ioe. Why the people has such clearly voiced afFee- 
tion for this particular period is revealed bv comparing the 
ife of he Russian people before and after the formation of 
the state of Ancient Rus, 

“The Slavs and the Antes," s3ys Procopius, "are not 
ruled by one man f ^ 4 *^ ), but live in democracy 
f iv tynpnit I since olden limes, and that is whv iov 
and sorrow are commonly shared by all," 1 This is corrobo 

1 Pro Coptic. De belts gothics , |]|, m. 



rated by Mauritius Strategics. The latter’s testimony is 
of particular interest, because he studied the Slavs with 
a definite purpose: he was concerned with their military po* 
tential in order to draw practical conclusions for the By¬ 
zantine Empire. He wrote: "Not having a chief at their 
head and engaging in Internecine warfare, they do not ad¬ 
here to a fighting order_*’ "Since they have many chief¬ 

tains l pTjwv L. rex) among whom there is no accord, it 
would be wise to win over some of them, particularly those 
on our frontiers, with the aid of promises or gifts, and to 
attack others, so that not all of them should be antagonis¬ 
tic (to us) or united under the rule of one teadcr,” 1 

Mauricius suggests that steps be taken to prevent the 
Slavs from uniting since such a unification would, beyond 
doubt, strengthen them and not only make them capable of 
defending themselves, but also make them a threat to their 
neighbours, above all Byzantium. 

Ancient Rus achieved fust what the Byzantine statesman 
feared. All the Eastern Slavs and many non-Slav tribes 
were drawn under Kiev rule. Ancient Rus became fully ca¬ 
pable of defending herself and a mighty force vis-a-vis her 
neighbours. Discord among her tribal chieftains () 
ceased, and conditions conducive to progress took shape. 
This was undoubtedly an important achievement. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Russian people regards this 
period in its history with affection. 

Another fact merits serious attention: the bylinas of the 
Vladimirian cycle, which tell of Kiev and the “Kiev period,’ 1 
have been handed down to us by the Great Russians and 
not by the Ukrainians. They are sung in the former Ar¬ 
khangelsk, Olonetsk and Perm provinces, in Siberia, in the 
Lower Volga region, on the Don, in short, wherever the 
Russian people enjoyed a free life, wherever the yoke of 
serfdom was lighter or did not exist at all. This affection of 
the Great Russian people for its remote past this preserva- 


' Mauritius, Strategic', XI, 5. 
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tion of the earliest and most precious fads of this life, 
indicates that the history of Kiev Rus is not the history of 
the Ukrainian people alone, it is the period of our history 
during which the Great Russian, Ukrainian and Byelorus¬ 
sian peoples originated, the period which became the "cra¬ 
dle of the Russian nationality," as Kluchevsky puts it. It was 
no accident that Ilya, a peasant's soil from the village of 
Karacharovo, near Murom, made his way, surmounting all 
dangers, through the "Vyattchy forests" to Prince Vladi¬ 
mir's capita! in Kiev. In spite of attempts to represent this 
otherwise and to claim that Murom is the Chernigov town 
of Morovsk, and Karacharovo village the Chernigov town 
of Karachev, the bylina version stands and is corroborated 
by additional considerations. Solovei the Robber. 1 his com* * 
rade Skvorets,* the Dyatiovy* Mills, on which stood the 
Mordovian town of Ibragimov, or Abramov, destroyed in 
Ihe early 13th century and replaced by the Russian town of 
Nizhny (Gorky) —all suggest Mordovian towns named 
after birds. Slav settlements, among them Murom, one of 
the oldest, were to be found on Mordovian territory' at a 
very early date. This area is unquestionably connected with 
Kiev, a fact also confirmed by the chronicles. 

Kiev ivas therefore the centre of a major state, and its 
authority extended over wide expanses up to the Oka and 
Volga basins, ft represented a whole period in the history 
of Eastern Europe. 

The history of Ancient Rus was not a history of the 
Ukraine, nor of Byelorussia, nor yet or Great Russia alone, 
It was the history of a state that enabled all three to ma¬ 
ture and gain strength. And this Is what makes the period in 
question of paramount importance in the life of our country. 

It is self-evident that the political successes of the peo¬ 
ples within the state of Ancient Rus, above all the Eastern 
Slavs, i.e.. the Russian people who indisputably played the 

1 Solaoei — nightingale, — Tr. 

- $ kt'Ofcit—sX arl i ng7>. 

* Dyutlwy—a derivative of djiafe/— woodpecker.— Tr, 
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leading part in this process, became possible thanks only 
to certain conditions of their internal development. It 
would be naive to think that the unification of the Eastern 
Slavs and non-Slavs under Kiev rule was the result of ex¬ 
terna! interference. 

Prior to this unification our peoples had gained extensive 
experience and had made substantial economic and social 
progress. The difficult problems connected with the econom¬ 
ic, social and political development of the Eastern Euro¬ 
pean peoples, and of the Eastern Slavs above ail, very' nat¬ 
urally drew the attention of scholars. Today these prob¬ 
lems are of even greater relevance. It goes without say¬ 
ing that there can be no correct appreciation of the Russian 
historical process as a whole without a solution oi these 
pressing problems. 

The wide divergence of views among scholars is targelv 
due to methodological differences. It is also relevant that 
materia! on this remote period is either scanty, vague or 
inaccurate. In addition, these problems, although concern¬ 
ing a period so far removed from our times, have never 
been of purely academic significance. That is why they 
were the subject of a sharp struggle dependent upon the 
national and political point of view of the participants. 

Ever since these problems became the subject of research 
they have aroused intense interest and heated argument. 
Academician Gerhard Friedrich Muller's work, The Origin 
and Marne of the Russian People, In which the author un¬ 
doubtedly belittles the Russian people's part in the forma¬ 
tion of its state and ancient history, provoked a vigorous 
retort from Lomonosov. “It is so strange.” Lomonosov 
wrote, "that if Muller had been master of a lively style, he 
would have made the Russian people into a people poorer 
even than the lowliest ever portrayed by any other writer."’ 


i Af, B JIomohocob, „ Pcnopr* IS rear. 1749 r, {EuAspcwii. MaTe- 
piiBJiu 6Horpa$HH JTomo wocftnil . CT15 1865, CTp. 7fi0). (M. V. Lo¬ 
monosov. Rrpart. Sept, 16, 1749, Bilyarskv. Materials for a Biography 
of Lotnonosau, St. Petersburg, 1865, p- 760.) 




We find the same passionate disputes at a later date. 
In the 187G*s Gedeonov, the author of The Varangians and 
Rus, sharply opposes the opinions of the Normanlsts. "An 
inexorable Norman veto." he writes, “hangs over the inter¬ 
pretation of every relic of our antiquity. But vvho t what 
Darwin is to breathe life Into this idol with a Norman head 
and a Slav body?" 1 Such examples are numerous. 

It is not therefore surprising that disputes regarding the 
fundamental problems of our early history were so spir¬ 
ited, 

I am not satisfied that I have been fully successful in 
unravelling this tangled skein. I merely wished to sum up 
a number or our achievements in this field, to give a crit¬ 
ical review of the various aspects of social life in our re¬ 
mote past, to verify the evidence of the various sources, 
both written and otherwise, by comparison, and thus try 
to answer the questions facing us today. 

Soviet scholars try to offset the paucity of the written 
sources, very natural for the earliest period of our history, 
by drawing upon fresh and very varied materia! evidence. 
This includes monuments of material culture, language 
studies, popular survivals among the Russian people itself, 
as well as among the peoples of the U.S.S.R, which until 
recently had been in the lower stages of social develop¬ 
ment, etc. But this widened range of sources has not so far 
made it possible fully to solve the prohlems which confront 
us and so delve into the obscure past. 

In spite of great advances in recent years, archaeology 
is often powerless to provide answers to many or our prob¬ 
lems owing to the specific nature of its matter and meth¬ 
ods; linguistics is not only limited in its possibilities but 
often yields less than it might. Of course, the co-ordination 
of archaeological and linguistics! data with the addition 
of folk-lore does widen the scope of historic knowledge, but 

1 C, redeoHoa, Bapsru u PycL, if. 1, Gilts 1876. cip. VII ii X, 
(S, Gedeonov, The Varangians and Rus. Part I, Si. Petersburg, 1876, 
PP- VII, X.) 
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even this is not sufficient to transform controversial 
opinion into incontrovertible fact. 

Neither should we rest satisfied that the appearance of 
written sources substantially changes the position of the 
scholar, making it possible for him to go beyond the sphere 
of more or less well-founded conjectures First of all, the 
capital of Ancient Rus was on many occasions devastated, 
which is why very few written sources on the history of 
Kiev Rus have come down to us; secondly a written source, 
particularly if it relates to so remote a past, has its own 
specific characteristics, requires a specific approach and 
does not always guarantee the solution of problems beyond 
all possibility of doubt. 

But in spite of all the difficulties which make our his¬ 
torical deductions in great measure conditional, not a sin¬ 
gle generation of historians has ever refused to delve into 
this nebulous maze to seek therein the beginnings of social 
phenomena which have never ceased to agitate man’s mind. 
It is not curiosity, but necessity. 

The following essays deal with the social and political 
relations of Ancient Rus mainly within the limits allowed 
by our written sources. Other sources are drawn upon only 
to a limited extent. 

The art of w r rfting appears in various societies at a rath¬ 
er advanced stage of their history, It was in a class so¬ 
ciety that a written language appeared among the Eastern 
Slavs, when the remnants of tribal relations lingered only 
as survivals. The first written documents that have come 
to our know ledge—treaties with the Greeks, pravdas, * 1 
chronicles—relate to a society which has severed its ties 
with the tribal system. 

The 911 Treaty with the Greeks mentions written wills* 
which the Russians living in Byzantium had the right to 

1 Pravda —law, truth. — Tf. 

1 A, A. Wax mu tnm, no Been* npeMCHwux jter, t, I, H, 1916. erp. 39; 
rtoaecTL BpBrtHHbix Jier, m. I, M. JI., 1950, rrp. £8. {A A. Sftakhma- 
tov, Chronicle of Ancient Years, Vol. 1, Pelrograd, 1916. p, 39; Chron¬ 
icle of Ancient Years , Part l, Moscow-Len ingrad, 1950, p, £5.) 





draw up. Assuming in this case that the Russians in Byzan¬ 
tium drew up their wills in Greek and not in Russian, the 
use of the Russian is much more clearly indicated in the 
911 Treaty, under the terms of which the Rus prince was to 
provide his envoys and merchants sent to Byzantium with 
charters writing thus: S have sent so many ships," (Au- 
thor’s italics.) Such deeds served as guaranty that it was 
the Rus prince who sent them and that they came with 
peaceful intentions, 

A recent study by Obnorsky of the language of the trea¬ 
ties leads to a very important conclusion. The treaties of 
911 and 944 differ in language. The 911 Treaty contains 
many features of Bulgarian, although it is definitely writ¬ 
ten in Russian. On the other hand, elements of Russian ori¬ 
gin are clearly to be seen in the 944 Treaty. This suggests 
that a translation of the 9J1 Treaty into Bulgarian was 
made by a Bulgarian, and later edited by a Rus, whereas 
the 944 Treaty must hove been translated by a Rus scholar, 
Obnorsky is convinced that both translations were made 
at times approximately coinciding with the appearance of 
the treaties themselves. * 1 Thus, the existence of a Rus writ¬ 
ten language in the early 10th century is unquestionable.* 
(For details sec p. 497 et al,) 

In the period in which the documents I use here were 
written, Le., from the 9th to the 12th centuries, the ruling 
classes of the society existing throughout the vast expanses 
occupied by the Eastern Slavs spoke almost the same 
tongue, the one we find in the documents in which it was, 
only slightly distorted by subsequent copyists. These classes 

1 c. n. OfiHOftcrMii, flaws aoroBopoa pyccKHX c rpenaMK iofl. ..Haux 
« Muiii.iiHiie." VI-VI I, erp. I02-i03>. (S, P, Obnorsky, The Lan¬ 
guage of Rus Treaties with the Greeks. Collodion Language and Thought. 
VI-VII, pp. 102-03, J * * 1 

1 Academician N r . K. Nikofskv convincingly reviews Hie problem 
relating lo the origin of the written language in "Russia in his noneett 
BpeMCIIlIJJ* .107, KUK IICTO'tKMX 3.7S HCTOpHK f[a> j n,1 li totiy ftepnopa pvc- 
cKofi nttCbMeHHocrh h Ky.ihTypw, -1, IS30. (Chronicle cf Ancient 
Years as a Source for the Study of initial Period of Russian Writings 
and Culture, Leningrad, 1930.) 
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understood that they had common interests and means of 
defending them and had established religious ties with 
neighbouring Byzantium at a very eariy dale, 

Obviously, the major facts set down in documents often 
have a long history of their own, of which these documents 
say nothing. Their very nature is occasionally such that it 
precludes any historical approach, since they were oTten 
intended to record a definite, at times very limited, range of 
transient phenomena. These invariably bear the traces of 
moribund and nascent elements which arc, however, not 
always easy to discern. 

Only the author of the Chronicle of Ancient Years set out 
to solve a problem of real historical scope—a problem 
which remains in some degree unsolved to (his day. He 
wished to write nothing less than the history of Ancient 
Rus with its centre at Kiev from its earliest times; “When 
the Russian land arose, who first began to rule in Kiev, and 
how the Russian land came to be" The chronicler wrote 
with a definite aim in view and in a definite political situ¬ 
ation. His task w T as to show' the role of the princely house 
of the Ryurikovichy in the history of Kiev Rus, Shakhmatov 
succeeded in showing that the first pages of the Chronicle 
of Ancient Years contain later versions of ancient legends 
of the beginnings or the Russian land.i 

We shall have to differ W'idcly with the chronicler’s ver¬ 
sion of the origins of the Russian state, not only because 
we have different views on society, the state and the his¬ 
torical process as a whole, but also because, given his defi¬ 
nite aim, the chronicler had selected fads, which were full 
i f meaning to him, hut often of secondary importance to 
t s, and ignored those which today w'ould bo of primary im¬ 
portance. Besides, ail our chroniclers were dependent on 
heir patrons, usually the princes, ft was Vladimir Mono- 
makh who ordered the compilation of the chronicle now at 
our disposal. 


1 A. A. Shakhmalov, op. eft,, pp. XV, XXI, etc. 


2- IlifH 
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The chronicler, who was also the editor of his predeces¬ 
sor’s writings, made a note about himself at the end of 
his book: “Father-Superior Sylvester of St. Mikhail’s wrote 
this book of chronicles, in the hope of receiving God’s mer¬ 
cy. during the reign of Prince Vladimir in Kiev and my su¬ 
periority at Saint Mikhail's in 6624, in the 9th year of the 
indiction. And whosoever reads this book, let him pray for 

P»t 1 J 

me. 1 

It will be easy to surmise what Vladimir Monomakh de¬ 
manded of the chronicler if we consider the political situa¬ 
tion at the time. 

For this we shall have to examine political relations in 
the second half of the 11th and early 12th centuries* We 
shall have to study, even if superficially, the people who 
were then making history, those who wrote history and 
those for whom it was written. 

The outlines of feudal social relations took definite shape 
in the 9th century. The development of the basis in the 
10th and I ] til centuries demanded changes in the form of 
the slate, Large landholdings grew up and were consoli¬ 
dated with the active assistance of the superstructure. The 
political weight of the landowning nobility increased con¬ 
siderably. The ways in which the peasants held in fee were 
exploited, changed. New' town centres stood out in relief, 
Various parts of the Ryurikovichy Empire matured and 
gained in strength. Their domestic and foreign policies 
gained such importance that, far from helping them to grow 
rich and strong, the centre at Kiev, headed bv the Kiev 
prince, became a brake upon their development and policy. 
The spectre of political disintegration of Ancient Riis 
loomed large. The princes increasingly began to manifest 
centriingal tendencies, and dashed with each other as 
a result of their conflicting interests, which inevitably led 
to internecine wars. But these were not the only threa'ts to 
the feudal lords. There were also popular uprisings in va- 
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nous parts of the Ancient Rus state. Finally, il was a time 
of grave external danger. 

The chronicler, who was not inclined to devote much at¬ 
tention to popular movements, nevertheless mentions those 
of 1068, 1071 and 1113,* The latter seems to have been par¬ 
ticularly violent, and the bewildered ruling classes of Kiev 
society, forced to reckon with the mood and demands of the 
insurgents, insistently urged Vladimir Monomakh, the 
most energetic and powerful of the princes, to ascend the 
Kiev throne. We know something of what the Kiev delega¬ 
tion told Vladimir Monomakh, attempting to intimidate 
him with the prospect of a mounting popular movement. 

The position of the Kiev ruling classes, of the numerous 
Rus princes, as well as of the boyars, church dignitaries, 
merchants and money-lenders proved to be more complicat¬ 
ed and precarious than they had imagined. The years of 
Yaroslav were past,” “the arrows were scattered over the 
land" In their confusion the upper classes sought their 
salvation in Vladimir Monomakh. Upon his arrival in Kiev, 
Vladimir look various measures, including repression, com* 
promise and appeals to public opinion, The 12 years of 
Vladimir’s reign revived the limes when Kiev was at 
the head of the state and held political sway, although 
Vladimir’s authority was unlike that of his father or of 
Yaroslav. 

A few words on Kiev, Vladimir Monomakh. his grandfa¬ 
ther and his father, are necessary to place people and 
events in their correct perspective. 

The Kiev of the late JOth and early I itli centuries, Charles 
Robert Thietmar says, was a large city with 400 churches, 
8 marketplaces, and countless Inhabitants, fn the 
second half of the Uth century, Adam of Bremen calls Kiev 
a rival of Constantinople. In his famous Discourse a Kiev 
metropolitan, Hilarion. calls it a city “glittering with 
grandeur." The Lavrenty Annals for the year 1124 say that 

‘There is yet another vague hint in the entry lor the year 1091. 
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Kiev was the scene of a terrible fire, and that ‘‘of churches 
alone nearly 600 were burned down" This may well be an 
overstatement, Nevertheless, lllh-century Kiev was, beyon d 
alt doubt, one of Europe's major cities. Thai is why West- 
European chroniclers pay it so much attention. The prince’s 
court in Kiev was famous throughout the then known 
world, because he had by then taken his place in interna¬ 
tional affairs. 

Yaroslav the Lawgiver had family ties with the ruling 
dynasties of England, France, Germany, Poland, Scandina¬ 
via. Hungary and Byzantium, His daughter Anna was the 
wile of King Henry I of France and played a part in French 
politics. Charters issued in the name of the infant King 
Philip I bear her signature in Slavonic and Latin letters 
(Anna p'bHHa, i.e., Anna regina, Anne, Agna regina), 
Yaroslav's grand-daughter Yevpraxia—Adelheida Vsevo¬ 
lodovna (1071-1109) was the wife of Henry IV, Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire, Olaf of Norway, a fugitive Iron) 
his kingdom, lived at the court of Yaroslav, while his son 
regained the Norwegian crown with Rus aid, Harald was 
another famous Viking who also lived at Yaroslav’s court. 
He became king of Norway after his famous campaigns 
in Sicily and Italy, and eventually lost his life in England. 
He was married to Yaroslav’s daughter Yelizaveta, Accord¬ 
ing to the Laws of Edward the Confessor, Edwin and 
Edward, the sons of the English King Edmund Ironside, 
sought refuge in Yaroslav’s Kiev after being driven out of 
England by the Danish King, Canute. 

The marital ties between the Rus princes and Polish 
and Czech princes will be considered later (Part VI11 >. 
Rus family connections with Western Europe were also re¬ 
membered in the West much Iater»: in 1570 a Bavarian 
merchant, Libenauer, in a project presented to the Bavarian 
duke spoke of the advantages of closer ties with Moscow. 
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and recalled the marriage of Henry IV to Yaroslav's grand- 
daughter. 1 While visiting the Sophia Cathedral in Kiev in 
1893, the Duke of Monlpensier stressed that Yaroslav was 
his ancestor by the latters daughter Anna.s It is not sur¬ 
prising. therefore, to learn that Yaroslav’s children knew 
many European languages. It is well known that Vsevolod 
Yaroslavich, Vladimir -Monomakh’s father, spoke five lan¬ 
guages. Vsevolod was married to a Greek princess of the 
house of the Monomakhs, his son Vladimir married the 
daughter of the last Anglo-Saxon king, Gytha Garaldovna. 
who was forced to flee England after the Norman inva¬ 
sion. 

J am not in a position to cite the numerous facts pertain- 
ingto Kiev’s participation in the affairs of European states 
and peoples. But 1 think that the facts already adduced, 
however one-sided, are a striking indication of Kiev’s po¬ 
sition in the Europe of its time. 

Vladimir Monotnakh, to whom we must now return, was 
part of the main stream of European politics. 

He had good literary taste, as his Sermon indicates. Me 
was also well aware of the political significance of the 
chronicles. When he came to Kiev he found a chronicle 
compiled by a monk of the Kiev Pechera Monastery, but it 
was not to his satisfaction. 

It is not known what displeased Vladimir, or why he con¬ 
sidered that it should be rewritten by another scholar and 
in another institution (the Vydubitsky Mikhail Monastery, 
built by his father Vsevolod}, because it has not been pre¬ 
served, We can, however, guess what it was Vladimir Mo- 
nomakh wanted of Sylvester, the Father-Superior of the 
Vydubitsky Monastery. 

It appears that Sylvester fulfilled his task successfully, 
i.e., he understood the requirements of the moment. Vladi* 


1 P. K>. Bunnep, Hmk 1'poututl, 1542, crp. S3. (R. V. Wipper, 
Ivan the Terrible. I M2, p. S3.) 

a „ltcTOpiiH«CKHfl Bccthhk", .Vj 3, ISM. crp. 866. (Isloricheikij 
Vestaik, No. 3, 1894, p. 886.) 
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mir Monomakh was satisfied with the new work and made 
a point of showing his favour to the author: two years later 
he appointed him bishop of his family town of Pereyaslavl, 
where Sylvester died in 1123. His work is permeated with 
the struggle against the separatist tendencies of the feudal 
nobility, the desire to affirm the idea of Rus unity and to 
impress the Feudal lords with the necessity of subordina¬ 
tion to Kiev and the Kiev prince. 

Sylvester made use of his predecessor's writings, which 
contained conceptions he could use with only slight modifi¬ 
cation. Iti the Novgorod Annals he read of the erstwhile 
rule of the Varangians in Novgorod where they “perpe¬ 
trated violence on the Slavs, the Krivichy and Merva and 
the Chud' n and of how the oppressed drove out the oppres¬ 
sors and “became their own masters and built towns,” of 
the dire consequences of the absence of a strong authority, 
when, after the expulsion of the Varangians, they “began 
to fight each other, and there was great war among them 
and strife, and town was pitted against town, and there 
was no law among them.* 1 * 

Unfortunately, we know nothing of what was written on 
the subject in the still more ancient Kiev Initial Chronicle 
which has also not been preserved. Sylvester rejected the 
Novgorod Annals' report of Varangian violence, and did 
not use the story of the Novgorod uprising against Ryurik. 
He took from the writings of his predecessors only that 
which he considered useful and instructive. 

Sylvester tries to impress upon his readers that interne¬ 
cine wars and uprisings occur as a result of the absence of 
strong rule; Its restoration (“voluntary invitation") spares 
society sundry calamities. The ‘saviours" of society in 
the 9th century, as legend, adapted to suit a definite pur 
pose, has it, were the Varangian princes, Ryurik in particu 
far. The “Ryurikovichyit is said, fulfilled this mission for 

* Fit* Ningpmi Annals, im p. 4; Eater and Later Versions of 
tm Ftfii Aougoroa Annals* p. ]f6, 

3 Firsi Novgorod Annals, 1B&9, p. 5 r 



a long time. Not till the end of the 1 Ith century did history 
repeat itself: ‘They began to fight each other, and there 
was great war among them and strife." 

The chronicler in this way justifies the invitation of Mo- 
nomakli to Kiev. From this it follows logically that it was 
the duty of the Kievites to submit to his authority. The 
Kievitcs of the second half of the 11th century knew only 
too well what “strife’' meant. 

It is clear why Sylvester's accounts and reasoning 
should be accepted only with reserve. Even though he 
reported the facts as they were according to his lights, he 
used them for his own purposes and interpreted them ac¬ 
cordingly. 

It is understandable why the chronicler, who began his 
writings with a story of the origin of the Kiev princes 
focused attention on Novgorod and the Novgorod 
princes, and on Prince Ryurik and his successors, in par¬ 
ticular. 

Carried away by his idea and looking northwards, the 
southern chronicler was sparing in his treatment of the 
life of his contemporaries, the Southern Polyane. He was 
first and foremost a court historian of the reigning Kiev 
dynasty. 

He naturally tried to demonstrate the role not only of the 
■‘Ryurikovichy" of his lime, but also of their ancestors, 
whom he without doubt tried to portray in a favourable 
light. At times he disputes the more correct and widely 
accepted versions of the not loo distant past which were 
frequently unfavourable to the ruling class as a whole, and 
to its leader in particular. The chronicler’s attitute is un¬ 
derstandable. It was not only Russian Nestors and Syl¬ 
vesters who found themselves in such a position. Widu- 
kind appears to have had a similar task of ennobling the 
origin of Anglo-Saxon kings and resorted to similar meth¬ 
ods. The Britons address their legendary kings in practi- 
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calk the same words: "Terrum latum at spatiosam et on 1 . 
nium rerum copia refertam uestrue mandant ditioni pu¬ 
rer e." » 

With this central political aim in view, the chronicler set 
about achieving il with ail the means at his disposal. It 
should be said that he made skilful use of them: he realized 
the value of the sources, he has a critical though peculiar 
approach to them, and is able to sift the wheat from the 
chaff, But, naturally, he was above all a man of his time 
and environment, who well knew the political implications 
of what he was doing, He understood the international 
situation. He tended to turn towards Byzantium and as a 
result to belittle ancient ties with the West, denounced as 
heretic and accursed following the division of the 
churches, 1 

He had at his disposal Greek, West-European and Rus 
written sources, as well as legends, personal observations, 
studies of his environment and of Slav and non-Slav tribes, 
often at a lower stage of development. He was so success¬ 
ful in developing his views that they remained current 
among our scholars until very recently, and are in part not 
without significance even today. 

It would be wrong to expect the chronicler to provide so¬ 
lutions to present-day problems, but we cannot do without 
his unique work. We are faced with the unusually difficult 
task of discovering the various elements in the chroni¬ 
cler's work which could be used for our own purposes, 
Sukhomlinov. Sreznevsky, Bestuzhev Rvumln, Shakhmatov 
and Prlselkov, and more recently Likhachov, have attempt¬ 
ed it and, it must be acknowledged, have achieved consid¬ 
erable, though by no means adequate, results. It is to be 
hoped that their successors will succeed in carrying this 


1 tt. Stemyxee-PtBMUH , Pyccxan iicropFrfl, t. I, CHE (872 
cTp.ys. fTpiiM. 3. (K, N. Bestuzhev-Ryu min, Russian History Vol l‘ 
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work forward with the aid of archaeological and linguistic 
materials. 

Srcznevsky and Bestuzhev-Rvumln made valuable obser¬ 
vations (unfortunately unjustifiably forgotten) on the his¬ 
torical inscriptions made before the Chronicle of Ancient 
Years and to which the chronicler had access. Sukhcmlinov 
was of the opinion that our initial chronicle consisted of 
brief remarks of a historical nature made on paschal tables, 
a sample of which was discovered in a Hth-century manu¬ 
script. Srezncvskv and Bestuzhev-Ryumin supported this 
view. That such tables were kept in various places and 
that there were several of them is shown by a comparison 
of the Chronicle of Ancient Years ami Yakov's In Memory 
and Praise of St. Vladimir , Both authors had used differ¬ 
ent records to describe the same period and practically the 
same events, a fact which accounts for the difference in 
dates and perhaps in the selection of facts, 1 

This research is still going on. but its results can already 
be used to outline the main stages in the development of 
the society which existed over the vast expanses of Eastern 
Europe not only from the 9th to Ihe 12th centuries, but 
also much earlier. 

It should be noted that almost all our documents relate 
to the territory which lies along the Volkhov and the 
Dnieper, where the major events of the period occurred, and 
scarcely touch upon points farther removed from this main 
artery. From this it docs not at all Follow that these remote 
places had no history or their own. There, as elsewhere, 
life went on, although it failed to find any reflection in 

1 At H Cuxo.H.uiHots. O jtpeBiiefl pyccmofi fletonHca, kjik naurttsiiKe 
jurrepaTvpHOM, L-rp, 28 -45; it. H. Cpesneccmtt. MrtKim o jpeujiiis 
pvc£Kii& jicto ri wtsi * - Iipii.io>K, k 111 t., 3arrHC0K Hayw. t-PlD 

3S62 r, K crp. 10; K, H - Snmyjm-PtajmH> Ocotra&c pjcckhx MUicen 
[JlcTonnct aansTssfi apxeorp. komhcchh-i. (M* 5- BuWioitilinoy. The 
Ancient Russian Chronicle as a Literary Memorial, pp. 2S-15; 1. 11. Srei- 
nv v q [tv Lectures on <4 nr tent R ussi an Chronic ten. A n deal d a I a v o L« HI 
\ of Zapiski Ahadrmii Xattic. St. Petersburg, If62, p. 10; K. N. Bestuzhev- 
Ryumin, Concerning the Composition of Russian Chrome tes. Lstopt s 
Zanyatii Arkhcopraficheshni Komissii-) 
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the chronicle. But it is being revealed today by systematic 
excavations. The works of Spitsyn.* Artsikhovskv,- Lvav 
danskv.a Rybakov,* Ravdonikas.s Tretyakov* and others 
make it possible for us to discuss the conditions and nature 
of the economy in the earliest period of our history, the pass¬ 
ing away of the tribal system, the emergence of classes, 
class relationships and religious ideas both in the centra! 
plains and in the regions to the west, north and south-east 
of the great water way. which is so well described in the 
Russian annals and in the interesting, albeit by no means 
impartial, work of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and in 
the Byzantian and Wesl-European chronicles (the re 
nowned way “from the Varangians to the Greeks”). Never- 
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theless, because the archaelogical data is incomplete and 
scattered our attention will be mostly directed not to 
these remoter regions, but to the places more fully de¬ 
scribed in the documentary material which is more compre¬ 
hensible and precise than material evidence . 

This is also inevitable because it is here that the outline 
of the process with which we are concerned is most clearly 
to be seen; it is here that the principal progressive trends 
in the history of Rus and the other peoples who then inhab¬ 
ited the territory of Eastern Europe become evident. 

What is it we wish to know? What are the questions we 
expect the chronicles, the earliest survivals of material 
culture and the other historical records to answer? \V e are 
still laced with the problem which our first historian at¬ 
tempted to solve 800 years ago: the origin of the Russian 
land, its development, and the stages of its growth 

Without delving into the ’‘prehistoric {which the f r>g 
ress of scholarship is making increasingly historic) past 
of Eastern Europe, and touching briefly on Ihe history of 
those of our peoples who outstripped the Slavs in their de¬ 
velopment and with whom they had the most c-vcrsc con 
tacts l intend to dwell mainly on the problems of ihe origin 
and development of Ancient Rus. the major stages of her 
history, her social forces and conditions. 

ft is dear that the state could have arisen only a ter the 
disintegration of the tribal system when class relations, 
with all their conflicting interests and complicated mler 
dependence, replaced tribal relations. But we cannot rc- 
Uablv fix a date for this process as yet. 

Nevertheless, although we are unable precisely to dale 
these major events (the historian of every country finds 
himself in a similar position), our observations will enable 
us to outline, even if approximately, the periods within 
which changes occurred in the history of the peoples who 
have lived and continue to live in this country. We nave 
written and other records at our disposal But a source, 
whatever Us nature, can only be useful it the student ivell 
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knot's what he wishes it to yield, it is very important, there¬ 
fore. to lay the basis for the solution of the main problem 
by defining the principles, the premises, for research, i be¬ 
lieve we should start by defining the conditions and the 
nature of the development of Eastern Slavonic society as 
well as the place occupied in world history by the Eastern 
Slavs and Ancient Rus. in the formation of which thev 
played the leading role. 


11. THE STATE OF ANCIENT 1UIS 
IN WORLD HISTORY 
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While the interdependence of the histories of peoples is 
beyond doubt and today requires no proof, the concrete 
analysis of this interdependence is imperative, f have in 
mind the remote past of the Russian people and its imme¬ 
diate ancestor-—the Eastern Slavs, who lived at a definite 
time, in a definite ethnical and cultural environment he,, 
in a definite historical milieu. This could not but have its 
effect on the rate and nature of the development of Rus, It 
to some extent determined its future history. 

The Slavs were the most numerous people in Europe. 
Ancient Rus was the largest of the Slav and non-Slav 
states. 

There is no doubt that the history of Kiev and pre-Kiev 
Rus occupies a considerable period in world history. It is 
therefore natural that we should try to define more clearly 
the part played by this basically Slav state. 

The division of the history oT mankind into three major 
periods—the Ancient, the Middle and the Modern—is very 
old. But Marxist scholarship has given it a particular in¬ 
terpretation by basing its periodization on the underlying 
principle of the mode of production. 

This is dearly expressed by Engels in the closing pages 
of his book The Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State. “Slavery was the first form of exploitation, pecu¬ 
liar to the world of antiquity; it was followed by serfdom 
in 1 he Middle Ages, and by wage labour in modern limes. 

St 


These arc the three great forms of servitude, characteris¬ 
tic of the three great epochs of civilisation,,. ,”i 
Our task Is to determine the moment at which the Slavs 
first appeared in world history as an active and organized 
force, and in particular the moment at which the Slavonic 
states in Eastern Europe emerged. 

At the time when the Roman Repubtic was becoming a 
world empire based on slave labour, and was attempting 
more or Jess successfully to maintain the slave system in 
its dependencies, the Slavs, like the other peoples of North* * 
ern and Eastern Europe, including the Germans, lived in 
a tribal system. Fairly comprehensive data is furnished by 
Gaesar, and later by Tacitus, in their descriptions of the 
Germans. I he Romans had at that time to pay serious heed 
to the neighbours threatening them from the east. 

Roman and Greek scholars tell us, though in less de¬ 
tail, about the Wend Slavs of the period. Plinius, the Ro¬ 
man geographer of the 1st cent. A.D., remarks briefly on 
the -Slavs: Some writers say that these territories (from 
the Baltic Sea— Author) up to the Vistula River are inhabit¬ 
ed by the Sarmatians. the Wends, Skirs, Ghirs."2 Tacitus, 
who is also poorly Informed on the Slavs, stmilarlv says’ 
’‘Here ends the land of the Suebi. As to the Peueini, the 
wends and the Finns, I doubt whether to classify them as 
Germans or Sarmatians. 1 ^ Later Tacitus does not hesitate 
to classify the Wends as settled European peoples, who dif¬ 
fer greatly from the Sarmatians. Ptolemy, the Alexandrian 
geographer (first half oT the 2nd cent. A.D.), says that 
Sarmatia is inhabited by numerous tribes: the Wends 
along the entire Wend Bay. But when the Eastern 
Roman Empire came into direct contact with the Slavs 
Byzantine scholars too began to speak of the Slavs in the 

p. 32E 0nd Fl HneclSl Self :cled Works, Moscow, 1058, Vol, 1J, 
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same way as Roman statesmen had spoken of the Ger¬ 
mans, The fate of the ancient Germans and the ancient 
Slavs Js similar in many respects. The “barbarian” on¬ 
slaught on the Roman Empire came from the west, north 
and cast, and was paralleled by the internal disintegration 
of the ancient slave-holding society. 

Ji was a clash between two worlds, two systems: the de¬ 
caying slave system on the one hand and, on the other, 
a young system which had all the prerequisites for further 
growth. The "barbarians'* were victorious: they not only 
destroyed the old world, but built a new one. 

What then was the source of "barbarian" strength? What 
had they actually achieved? 

The strength of the "barbarians” which attracted the 
masses of the Roman people, lay in their social relations. 
These differed markedly from the slave system of the Ro¬ 
man Empire. A system which initially was a community 
of kinsmen and then of neighbours, offering its free mem¬ 
bers protection from internal and external dangers and 
providing a certain standard of material welfare, not only 
served as a bail for the dispossessed Roman masses, but 
also held great possibilities for progress. 

In their homeland the “barbarians” developed a form 
of bondage that was milder than slavery, a “form which ,. 
is far superior to slavery.. .” 1 , and which enabled Europe 
to take a great stride forward, although the “barbarian" 
way of life was, on the whole, much more primitive than 
that of the civilized society of slave-owning Rome. 

By that time, the Slavs had, like other European peoples, 
including the Germans, gathered sufficient strength to re¬ 
sist the constant threat of enslavement. They continued their 
struggle against the Eastern Roman Empire even after new 
"barbarian" states had come info being on the territory of 
the Western Roman Empire. The community system gave 
the Slavs similar opportunities for progress. 


1 K. Marx and F. Engels, op, cit„ p. 306. 
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There had been dashes between the slave-owning world 
and the “barbarians" even before the time or the Germans 
and the Slavs, But their results were not so conclusive, 
Zhebelev and his pupils revealed these interesting facts 
relating to the history of the "barbarian” world- I have in 
mind his paper The Lust Perisade and (he Scythian Upris¬ 
ing on the Bosporus ,' 

An inscription on a stone discovered in 1878 in the Cher- 
sonesus excavations in the Crimea has for a long time been 
an invaluable source for the study of the ancient history ot 
the Russian South, and has been examined by many Euro¬ 
pean scholars irom every point of view. But only Zhebelev 
saw its import. At that time, two worlds existed side by 
side to the north of the Black Sea: the old slave-owning 
world and the new r , communal world. A clash between them 
became inevitable, and Zhebelev was the first to note this 
cardinal fact in our history'—the beginning of the end of 
our "ancient" history. 

Zhebelev pointed out that the “withering away of the 
stale of Bosporus took place in stages, and was brought 
about not only by internal economic and political factors, 
but also by an external one, namely, "barbarian" pressure, 
These "barbarians,” the Scythians, who had until then been 
exploited by slave-owning neighbours, became strong 
enough fo found a state of their own in the Crimea, and be¬ 
gan to resist their oppressors. They first occupied Olbia, 
then Chersonesus, and finally attacked Bosporus, As a re¬ 
sult, King Perisade of Bosporus had to abdicate and seek 
protection from the slave-owning neighbour state of Pontus, 

In the same document Zhebelev succeeded in deciphering 
an account of a slave uprising in Bosporus—a clear indi¬ 
cation of the class struggle and the impending crisis of the 
slave system* 


! C f ****** rtocjiwuBift ncpHfaa H ckh^s™; nKTiHiie KB 
Eocuop? LBcctiihk xjicmiou hc-tophii 1 ', Jfi $ r 4 ) 103*1 f s A ~ 7 hok * 

ev. [he Last Perisade and the hythiZ Upr r^ Z £ /w u 7 
Vesirtik Drgtmei Ittarii, No. 3(4), 1938.) * Bosporus, 
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Hie uprising achieved substantial but brief success, Th 
insurgents even managed to proclaim their leader King o 
Bowus Mithradates Eupator, King of Pontus. retaliated 
drSSy, but when faced with the task of saving s 
kingdom from Roman invasion, this man who had. 
ccntly suppressed the Scythians also realized that on > he 
“barbarians” could save him and his kingdom. The Pof 
cities on the Black Sea coast- vied with one another in de 
lection from their erstwhile defender and sided wi h slave 
owning Rome. Mithndates freed slaves because he si u 
with the forces of the future. II Ihis policy, nevertheless, fell 
short of expectations, it was because the “barbarians w ere 
as yet incapable of pitting their forces against the slave¬ 
owners. Nevertheless, the wheel of history was turning in 
favour of the “barbarian” world, capable of breathing new 

life into moribund antiquity. , 

Zhebclev’s studies have shown the highly complicated 
situation in which the southern slave-owning states existed, 
They were encircled by hostile Iribes among whom the in¬ 
surgent slaves sought support. 

Papers by Zhebelev’s pupils have carried forward the 
^tudv of these processes. One of them presents interesting 
facts.' Appianus repeatedly mentions Mithridates alliances 
with the “barbarians" who remained faithful allies 01 the 
Pontus Kingdom in its struggle against Rome. 

The balance of forces in this struggle was evident, the 
slave-owning poh’s-cities sided wit]] Rome, while the bar¬ 
barians” co-operated with Mithridates against the slave- 

We find no Slavs here as yet—the sources men lion the 
Scythians. But it is known that the term “Scythians, was 
a collective name applied to the numerous peoples m the 
south of our country. It is no accident that Kiev Rus was 


1 R. J7. Ktuuitfmw,9 tkw« “ ""fPi? M pTallis™n 

LBetTHHK ;ipeEiHfn iCTOpflH“. (M- I®*' Y>stft ik Drrtrui 

Essex* on the History of Bamoru* m the Rotnan Period Vernik ureert 

fsiarii, No. 2(3]. I $3^ P> 2S3.) 



for a tong time known among the Greeks as Scythia or 
Tauro-Scythia. with a remark now and then that these 
Tauro-Scvthians called themselves Rus. 

In the period between Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
when the western part of the Roman Empire had already 
ceased to exist as an independent state, a bitter struggle 
was tn progress between the Eastern Roman Empire and 
the oncoming Slavs. Until the early 7lh century the East¬ 
ern Roman Empire continued to resist the Slavonic inva¬ 
sion of the Balkan Peninsula with temporary success. In 
602, when Phocas became king, the ' barbarians" were final¬ 
ly victorious. The struggle of the Western Roman Empire 
and Byzantium against the "barbarians” was carried 
on with similar methods and means. Initially, Byzantium 
resorted to arms, then, being forced to compromise, includ¬ 
ed "barbarians" as federal troops in her own forces and 
set aside land for them. 

That same year, the army which fought against the 
Slavs mutinied. This clearly indicated an internal crisis 
in the slave-owning society of the Byzantine Empire. The 
Roman world with its antique slavery had reached an im¬ 
passe. This was a time when the old slave system was 
dying and a new society was being born. Slavery, as 
Engels puts it, “could no longer..." while the labour 
of freemen *\.. could not yet, be the basic form of 
social production.' 11 Systematic slave uprisings took 
place, accompanied by the victorious offensive of the 
"barbarians." 

The fact that the Eastern Roman Empire (Byzantium) 
failed to survive this catastrophe, or rather survived it 
in part, was due only to its regeneration under the impact 
of the '’barbarians." The Byzantine Agricultural Law, a 
memorial of the 8th century, leads us to conclude that 
the peasants, organized into & community, were victorious 
in the Byzantine village. Byzantium was “barbaricized" 


1 K. Marx and F. Engels, op. eSt.. p. 301. 
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and began life anew.* Here, loo, the Slays played a de¬ 
cisive role in changing the Byzantine social system. Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus declares that “the entire Greek 
land was Stavomcized, became "barbarian from the tfth 
century onwards 

Prof Mishulin asserts that by that time the slave system 
in Byzantium “was already retreating into the past, while 
the population of the empire, thanks to the Mavs and 
their community system, took the road of a more rapid 

feudal development.' a ...... 

Our historians also note similar processes in the south¬ 


east of the Byzantine Empire. . „ . , 

The disintegration of the slave system in Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia on the eve oi the Arab invasion 
is well depicted in Pigulevskaya’s Syrian Chronicle of 
Jeshu StlUtus Here too the ancient slave world was per¬ 
ishing as a result of internal decay under the pressure of 
the Arabs a process followed by the mediaeval, feudal 


period. . , 

There are grounds for including Transcaucasia, where 

similar phenomena occurred although in a more complex 
form, and where the Armenians and the Georgians in Ineir 
struggle with the slave-ow ning world won conditions lor 
more progressive feudal social relations. Manandyan has 
proved this thesis conclusively in relation to Armenia. 3 

The formation of “barbarian'’ states on the territory of 
the Roman Empire, both Eastern and Western, went on 


1 E. 3. Jltmmni, BnaaiiTHflCKioc KpmbSHCTB® h c^KHCKas koao- 
HFuamifl f BHsartTHftcitiflU cflbptfHH* 1 - M,—JI.* I94S). (Y- E . LipAtu 5* 
The Byzantine Peasantry and the Stm Colonization ^ V iwitusky Z 

AT mSHS? sg^jSnSfTSf 

Veatntk Dreonei Norn, No. I, 1939, p. 3i6-l inaDsuaKHi- 

A. npo^icwa o6mecr B e«»oro crpoH /mmmi 

cKofl ApKeaim f„Hcr% P H^«KMc aanH«r TjCJg. (Y. A. 

Armenia’* Social System m the Pre-Arshahid Perm, istmcnesitte 

Zap tiki, Vbl. XV) 



from the early 5th century A D. The German states ap¬ 
peared somewhat earlier than the Slav, but their establish¬ 
ment was the result of one and the same process.' 

The first vague reports of Slavonic states pertain to the 
6th and 7th centuries: Czechia is mentioned in about the 
7th century, and Bulgaria and Serbia in the middle of the 
same century. The first major Eastern Slav polity appears 
at about this time in the area close to the Carpathians, 
according to Arab reports and the Rus chronicle. We 
can also assume the existence ot an alliance of the 
Antes. 

In the .period between moribund antiquity and nascent 
mediaevalism, in whose history they played a major role, 
the Eastern Slavs were in a state of transition from the 
tribal system to the class system. The new early mediae¬ 
val states arising partly on the very ruins of the ancient 
world and partly on territories outside it, were a great 
step forward in comparison with the slave system. 

Ancient Rus largely resembled the Merovingian and Ca- 
rolingtan states in origin, structure and eventual Fate. But 
each, of course, had its distinctive features which it is for 
the historian to study. 

In order to get a firm grasp of the process which let! 
to the formation of the largest Slavonic state in early 
mediaeval Europe, namely. Ancient Rus, we must examine 
the development of productive forces in the society of 
the Eastern Slavs from the earliest possible times, 
since the Eastern Slavs played a leading role in this proc¬ 
ess. 

First of all, we should analyse the nature, system and 
methods of the economy, and the part played by its various 
branches In the period when the tribal system was disin¬ 
tegrating, class society being formed and the state emerg¬ 
ing. 


1 For details see B, U. Fpenoe, 6opt6a PvcKja couaHiie cooero 
rpcyaapCToa. M.-J]. !S45. IB. 0. tirtfcov. Rut's Struggle for the 
formation of Her Ojtn Slate. Mo*oow- Leningrad, [<MS.) 



There is serious disagreement on this subject among 
scholars and l consider it necessary first of all to examine 

these differences. , , . ■ 

The origin of Ancient Kus was already a subject Tor 

debate in the 18th century. While Prince SMmM to, a 
August Ludwig von SchlSicr were prepared to (top cl our 
lOth-cenlurv ancestors as “savages’ almost akin n 
apes, other students imagined those same ancestors to re- 
semble enlightened Europeans or their , 0 "'" ^v- Shc herba- 
tov pronounced Russia’s ancient inhabitants to be no 
mads ” "Although there were towns in Russia ***_ 

baptism these were more like encampments, jor the P p 
in general, and the nobility in particular, engaged in war- 
fare and fora vs, ami lived mostly in the fields, moving 
imm nlacc to pi ace.” » "Of course, the people were there. 
XSed August Ludwig von Schtoxer, “Ood knows 
since when am) whence, but a people without govern¬ 
ment. who lived as the birds of the air and beasts of the 

forest ** 1 

Their view's were opposed by Boltin, who pointed oul 
that the Rus lived iti a developed social and political sys¬ 
tem, and had towns and laws, knew the art of writing and 
had intercourse with other peoples. 

In a slightly altered form this controversy passed to 
the 19th century and reached the 20th. when Kluchevsky. 
Dmnar-Zapolskv and Rozhkov, on the one hand and on 
the other. Lyubavsky, Gauthier, Pokrovsky and others, 
were still debating the occupation of the Slavs and the 
basis of their economy during the earliest period of the r 
existence. Gauthier and particularly Lyubavsky and finally 
Pokrovsky insisted that agriculture was the basis of the 
ancient Slav economy, while Kluchevsky. Dovnar Zapolsky 
and Rozhkov considered agriculture to be a seconcUrv oc- 


1 jW, AT. Ulsp&um. HcTOpp poccHfiesaa. T ^C n B 1 W, erp. II. 
npuM. (M. Ai. Shcherbatov, A History of Russia. Vol. 1. St, Petersburg. 
17SM, p. 11. Mote ) 
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cupation and placed the hunting of fur-bearing animals in 
the forefront. 

Bakhrushin occupied a position half-way between the 
two groups. 1 Sirumilin recently attempted to disprove the 
view that agriculture was the most important branch of 
economy in Kiev Rus,* 


1 S, V. Bakhrushin believed that agriculture among the Slavs 
in (he Dnieper area existed earlier, but began !o play a leading roie 
in the lith century only (Jstarik^Marxist, No,3, 1937. p, J68.J 

- C, T. CmpyMUAUH. K ucroprru aeM.icAenb'recKort) ipvaa & Pocctut 
LBcmpncu Jfc2, ltM9). (3, G, Sirumilin, 7Vre Historg of 

Agriculture fn Russia. Voprosy Ekonomtki. No. 2, 1049.) 

Unfortunately, the author failed to base his research on the well- 
known fact that bread was the Russian people's basic food al that time, 
and speculated on the Impossibility of it having been produced in suf¬ 
ficient quantities owing to the imperfection of agricultural production 
methods. 




m. ANCIENT RUS AGRICULTURE 










1. agriculture in ancient 

RUS ECONOMY 

As a people with definite ethnic features, with social habits 
and economic practices Rus did not appear on the stage 
of history overnight. The people with all its peculiari¬ 
ties of language, skills, customs, and character was the re¬ 
sult of an unbroken and prolonged ethnogenic and histori 
cal process. 

The course taken by this process is not at all clear, But 
one thing is clear—that in the period first mentioned in 
our sources we find the Russian people with a culture of 
its own, beyond doubt deeply rooted in the remote past. 

If we find the smerd a ploughman of humble social sta¬ 
tus. but have reason to assume that there was once a time 
when there were no classes at alt, and people were just 
people, we infer that the smerd's chid occupation also has 
a history of its own. 

We are able to present it concretely and conclusively 
enough, though with varying degree of clarity at every 
stage. 

Today, a historian of the Russian people’s economy can¬ 
not ignore the striking discoveries of the archaeologists. 
This applies above all to the successful studies of the Tri- 
polye culture. It is a culture which existed on the territo¬ 
ries around the Dniester and the Dnieper and dates back 
to the 3rd and 2nd millennia B.C. in other words, it is a 
pre-5cvthian culture, 
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This area later became the cradle of Rus. We have no 
reason lo doubt that the unknown tribes which inhabited 
this territory were genetically connected with Rus. 

It was Khvoika who discovered traces of cultivated plants 
in the course af excavations oi the Tripolye sites and sug¬ 
gested to the 13th Archaeological Congress the existence 
of agriculture in the Tripolye period. 1 

Today the study of the Tripolye culture has made very 
substantial progress, particularly after the works of Pas- 
sck. His observations and conclusions on agriculture in 
the period of the Tripolye culture, he., in the 3rd and 2nd 
millennia B.C., arc of paramount importance to me, 
Excavations of the Kotomiishchina settlement have re¬ 
vealed that the clay mass used for building purposes con 
t ained an admixture of vegetative elements, namely, grains, 
chaff and tiny particles of ears of corn. Careful analy¬ 
sis proved these remains to be wheat, barley, rye and mil¬ 
let. Hence, the tribes which inhabited the Dniester and 
Dnieper basins were already acquainted with agriculture 
in pre-Scythian times. There is reason to believe that it 
was hoe culture, Agricultural implements arc outstanding 
in the Kolomiishchina settlement. Hoes made of elk and 
fleer horn have been found there: they have pointed edges 
and drilled holes for fastening handles. Implements made 
of soft rock were also used, Harvesting was done with the 
aid of knife-like flints, some of them crescent-shaped and 
with notched edges. In 1939, a sickle of considerable size, 
made of a shoulder-blade of a bull or cow. was discovered 
in the Kolomiishchina settlement. 

The method or threshing has remained unknown to this 
day, but the method of treating grain has been well es¬ 
tablished. 


1 B. B. Xaotlw. HasaJw saueawiim h dpoHaoBuii mjc d Cpc-j^e* 
TTpK4H^iTp<jiifcie * n Tpy,TEa Alii Apky^vors^eCRoro Cbcsuig 0 Ekdt-c-d 11 Fin» 
. 1905, V I p M 1&07, crp, f— fi). (V. V. Khvoika, Nasc&nt 
and the Bronze Age in the Middle Dnieper Arms Trudy 
XJJI Arkheofogiehcskogo St/ezda fn Vekaterimsfar* 1005, VuL !. Moscow! 
1 907, pp, t-8.) 
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The most “JleSta 

stone grinder consisting ot two pa ntl a .' , 1C11 . 

lower stone and a stone pusher. These gritiGrind- 
ally found near large vessels intended !« g«n*fc Q«« 
ins was mostly done toy women, as shown by the orbing 
ofVvvonran douched over a grinder ta«r«J “ £ 
snot. Grain was stored in special vessels «t . 

high, standing in groups o( 10-15 to » ^cullj allotted 

copious da,a P ? eh concludes that 
agriculture was the main economic activity Cattle-bre 
;®g hunting, and tishing played important, hut secondary 

”% self-evident that cattle-breeding was more conspic- 

uous in the steppe coastal regions. n e other 

Archaeologists are now endeavouring to determine other 
period, in the history oi Tripolye culture. Ihere seems b 
be no evidence to contradict the assumption ot continuity 
from Tripolve culture b Scythian culture. 

Herodotus's description of Scythian agriculture is \\ ■ 
known. -Their land,” wrote Herodotus, "I* a P 1 ^ ^ 
abundant grass, and well irrigated It is wabred by he 
following rivers: the five-mouthed Istr (Danube), then tt 
liras (Dniester), the Gipanis (Bug), Borysthenes ( me- 
per) Pantikap, Gipakir. Gerr and Tanais Th ,.^ 

rysthenes River is the most useful. It brings the herdj ex_ 
cclknt and highly nutritious pastures, and excellent fish in 
great quantities; its water is very tasty and is the cleanes 
among the turbid rivets of Scythia; along its short. ■ - 
excellent arable land , or very tall grass grows where the 
land is not sowed; salt Is deposited at its mouth; large 


I T. c. fleece*. Tpaaiasctt Ko^Mafl^H^Tp'Uii- 

BSi SrtrbS. an. *“"“»■ w - '• 

Kiev. tfMO. (> 34 1,. ,047 \ n 2 t». 26&. 

1 IV. 47, Vestnfk Dwnei Islont. l*f> * i 




fish without a backbone, called sturgeon, are caught in it 
for salting," 1 

The land of the Scythians, according to Herodotus, pro- 
(lucec! corn K lentil, onions, garlic, flax and hemp; it had 
horses oxen, donkeys, wild boars, deer, hares and goats. 
Herodotus also notes the existence of bees. 

According to Herodotus, the Scythians were not an ethnic 
unit, but consisted of many f ribes speaking different tongues. 
Nor was there any uniformity in the occupation of 
the population. Some of the tribes engaged in cattle-breed¬ 
ing, others were assiduously and profitably engaged in ag 
ricutture not only for their own use. but for sate as well, 
home were nomads, while others were firmly settled, 

Herodotus divides Ihc Scythian ploughmen into two 
groups i-MTf.si; and -fHwp-f^.Jn the 5th century B.C, population 
in the area between the Dnieper and the Southern Bug (the 
Paralaty) well knew the art of ploughing and the use of 
ploughing implements 2 . In contrast tolhcSkolotv who lived 
on the left bank of the Lower Dnieper, and knew hoe cul¬ 
ture only, which prompted Herodotus to name them tillers 

There are no grounds for believing that this agricultural 
knowledge, widespread both in the Tripolye period and 
Scythian times, was lafer forgotten bv Rus and that Rus 
reverted to a state when agriculture was either totally un- 
known or inconspicuous. 

It is therefore very difficult to understand why some slu 
dents of Russian history regard the Eastern Slavs as 3 
non-agricultural people. This idea was most elearlv ex 
pressed by Kluchevsky, while his follower Rozhkov' sup¬ 
plied the arguments which convinced Dovnar-ZanoUkv and 
many others. 1 

"The history of our society," Kluchevsky wrote “would 
have been substantially different, had not our economy been 


a rV Vf? m i 1347, No. 2, p, 267. 

..■hi^^ir^,i C ^ d S 111 hyHnmMm-boiil the plough and Invoke 
fthidi fell from the skies and enabled (he Scythians to grow corn 





for eight or nine centuries at variance with the nature of 
the country. In the llth century, the bulk of the Russian 
population was concentrated in the Dnieper black-earth re* 
gion, and by the raid ! 5th century it moved to the Upper 
Volga area. It would seem that in the former area, agri* 
culture should have been the basis ol the economy, while 
in the latter foreign trade, forestry and other industries 
should have gained the upper hand. But external circum¬ 
stances were such that white Rus remained in the Dnieper 
black-earth territory she engaged predominantly in the 
sale of forest products and so on and began vigorously to 
plough on the loamy Upper Volga soils. As a result, both 
leading economic forces, namely, landownership by men-at- 
arms and urban trade took an artificial turn and failed to 
develop where natural conditions were most propitious, but 
where they developed w ith success, their achievements were 
artificial. .. ." I 

Our archaeologists and historians have long since noted 
the ‘'artificial” nature of this reasoning, but many of our 
scholars persist in adhering to this prejudice. 

11 was Rozhkov who most strongly supported this con¬ 
tention. He attempted to prove it with an arsenal of docu¬ 
mentary evidence, and this compels us to take a closer look 
at his arguments. 

According to Rozhkov, far from being predominant, ag¬ 
riculture in Ancient Rus was not even a very important 
branch of the economy. “Kiy, Shctiok and Klioriv, according 
to legend, inscribed in the Initial Chronicle, were trappers. 
The Severyane paid the Khazars tribute amounting to a 
squirrel skin per homestead. After conquering the Drev- 
lyane in 683. Oleg set the tribute at one black marten per 
homestead. According to tbn Khurdadhbih, an Arab writer 
of the second half of the ninth century, the Russians export 
t il the furs of Ihe otter and the silver fox, i.e„ the products 


1 B 0 KAtmtcme, Doapc«an ayufl jpcimefi Pycii, H3j. 5- R- 
1919, crp. 11. (V. O. Kluchevsky. The Boyar Duma of Ancient Jim. 
5lh od,, Pelrogratf. 1919. p, U.| 
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of trapping. In 945. Igor, taking leave of the Byzantine 
envoys who had concluded a treaty with him, gave them 
gifts, which consisted of things in which he was rich., 
mainly furs. Princess Olga promised the Byzantine Emper¬ 
or similar presents at Ibe lime of her baptism. She is rep¬ 
resented as setting up tovishcha, i.e., traps for hunling wild 
beasts in the lands of the Drevlyane and Novgorod, and of 
perevesishcha, nets for fowling along the Dnieper and the 
Desna.... The Drevlyane who were besieged by Olga in Ko- 
rosten, offered lo pay tribute in skora, i.e., furs. According 
to Svyatoslav, one of the main riches of Rus were furs.” * 1 

Rozhkov goes on lo refer to bee-keeping and fishing, sup¬ 
porting his reasoning with quotations from numerous 
sources. But it is impossible to agree with the author’s the¬ 
ses. The legend of Kiy, Shchek and Khoriv is used incor¬ 
rectly by Rozhkov. The chronicler gives three versions 
about I hem, and about the first in particular. Tile chronicler 
himself prefers the last, according to which Kiy was a prince 
who voyaged to Byzantium where he was "'greatly hon¬ 
oured ... by the king.” We cannot but agree with the 
chronicler in this case—of the three versions, the assump¬ 
tion that Kiy was one of the princes among the Polyane, 
similar lo those mentioned by Mauritius Strategists or by 
the chronicler, is the more probable. 

Hence, the assumption that the three brothers were 
"trappers" is highly questionable. Of course, the payment 
of tribute in furs shows that hunting was one of the main 
occupations. M also indicates the high value of furs which 
could only be the result of trade, i,e., demand for this prod¬ 
uct,* but il in no way prevents agriculture from being the 
main occupation of the population. 

1 N. A. PoxKoa, PyecKsiT iicropiisr b c d a elh irreji e,ieq-hctophncc kqm 
ocBemciiHii. r. I. M.—Jl„ 1930, trp, 81— 82, (N. A. Rozhkov. Com¬ 
parative Studies in Russian Miliary t Vol. I, Atoscow-Leningrad, 1930, 
pp. Bl-82 ) I quote Rozhkov as the author who lias the most detailed 
argumentation, 

1 St, Marian, the Founder of the monastery at Regensburg (In 1075), 
visited Kiev Prince Svyatoslav and from him and “from other nobles 
of the opulent city of Kiev received as presents valuable furs to the vaj- 
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Finally„ it pays to examine the accepted interpretation 
oi some of the too well-known places in the chronicle. 
Among these is the inscription for 859 which says that the 
“Khazars levied tribute on the Pol vanc p and on the Seve¬ 
ryone, and on the Vyatichy, collecting a white squirrel skin 
per homestead. * 1 * 1 * 4 * * Would it not be more correct, however, lo 
read this text as it is set down in the Ipaiy Annals, namely, 
“per byel- and squirrel skin/' where "bye!" may be under¬ 
stood to denote a silver coin? In that case our view of these 
tribes and the nature of the levy appears in a new light* 
To solve this problem we should above all study more 
carefully not the objects levied as tribute, but the unit it¬ 
self, And that is a dtjm* or dom* rate* plug, 7 The dym or 


ue ol 100 pounds of silver; carrying them away in carts, he safely re 
turned with merchants to Regensburg.” There the [urs were sold and 
the proceeds used to build □ monastery roof (At. 3. IllaiimaH. fepuasi&fi 
H Kne& m XI a., „Jlcronncb sasirruft apxeorpatoWKOu kouhcchh jj 
1^2? r7 nun. | (34), crp. 22). (M. E . Shaitan, Gw many and Kit-v m the 
Uth Century r Letup is Zanyati i ,4 r i heog raft c hesttO i Kambsii for 1027, ts- 
sue L (34), p, 22 

1 The chronicler over-estimates the role of the Kha^ars In Rus 
history. The predatory Khazar Khanate did subjugate some East Slav 
tribes" but only temporarily and loosely. 

* Btjd— white. — 77. 

^The fpaty Annals for 1257 say: “Danilo sent Konstantin to col¬ 
lect tribute It om I hern (the Yatvyags): Konstantin went and collected 
the tribute; black kanas [tiiinitsa— marten— TV.] and white silver, 
and gave it to hiin T - , ” In the Laorenty A nnafs fo r 1068 the re is a story 
of the pillage of the household of Kiev Prince Izyaslav* "Innumerable 
quantities oi gold and silver In kunas and while" w ere plundered {Chron¬ 
icle of Ancient Years, Part I, p. I lb), 

Ibn Ruste writes! “White round dirhems reach them (the Bulgars— 
Author) from Moslem countries, in exchange for goods." JI. XeoAbcm, 
Hj&eoTHn o xsuapax. (JypTaeax, tionrapAx, Maat^pax, casus Etas H pyc- 
ckhx H<3H-Hacra r CUE 1869, crp 25. (D. A, Khvotson, Information 
of Ibn Dost about the Khazar s, Burins#, Butgars, Magyars, Ska's and Rus, 
Si . Petersburg, 1S69, p 25 ) This requires special research, I merely 
assume on Use strength of the terminology of Arah records ^nd the anal ¬ 
ogy with the chronicle's report that the Vyalichy paid tribute in schil¬ 
lings rschlyagi"), 

4 Dym^ smoke. —TV* 

* Dom—house. — Tr + 

■ Ralo —wooden plough. — TV. 

T Plug— plough*— TV. 
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dom Is unquestionably a settled economy—a hearth, a home¬ 
stead, an individual economy, since it is taxed as a sepa¬ 
rate economic unit, 1 * The ralo and plug speak for them¬ 
selves, In substance, all these terms denote one and the 
same unit of taxation based on agriculture. 

In 964. the Vyatichy told Svyatoslav: "We pay the Kha- 
zars a schli/ug per rah" There is a similar instance some¬ 
what later: in 96! Vladimir "conquered the Vyatichy and 
levied tribute per plough, as his father before him had 
done/* 3 We have, it is true, a later interpretation of this 
agricultural unit of taxation, Helmold (12th century), dis¬ 
cussing the Slavs of the Western Baltic, says that H 1he 
Obotriis have an episcopal tax* in lieu of the tithe, namely" 
from every plough, i.e., from euery two oxen or a horse 
[Author's Italics), a measure of corn, 40 skeins of flax, 12 
nummi of good coin (XII numml probatae monetae)... " 3 
Kedrin says the same of the Bulgarians: "Every Bulgarian 
who owned a pair of oxen had to pay (to Byzantium— Au¬ 
thor) an annual measure of wheat, millet and a jar of 
wine/* This applied to the period between 1018 and 1185. 
when Bulgaria was dependent on Byzantium,* 

According to Gedeonov* the Wend princes received toll 
from the Wend smerds. l \ .,de quolibet aratro contulimus " 
(Dreger, Mo. 29). This toll was called plough parading (cf. 
Macieiowsk 51. Rg. I1 P 270, Anm. 580)/ Vl 
If Hie unit of taxation in a given society derives from 
the main ploughing implement we are clearly dealing with 
an agricultural society. 

1 This dym-ctem has been discovered by V. L R&vdotiikas in Old 

Ladoga and no iongcr constitutes an enigma, 

3 Lament if hr 9f>4 and 981; Chronicle of Ancient Years, 

Part I. pp. 47. 59- 

* Helmoldi. Chronica Slavorum, liber 3, Mon ament a Germania* 
histories, t. XX* 

1 it, Vcn&icKufi, OGpaaoBaHwe Emsporo EojrrapcKoro, uapcnia 
{^BaoiicKfi HoBopocciiiiCKoro ynnoepcHTcra", t. 27, O^ecca t879, 
crp. 113). (F. I. Uspensky. The Formation of the Second Bulgarian King¬ 
dom. Zapiski NtKr'GTossiiskogo Universitcta, Vol - S7 + Odessa. 3879. p 113-j 

* S, Gedeonov, op. til.. p, 311, 
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This we can verify by comparison with the objects con¬ 
stantly being uncovered by the spade. 

In this respect there is no disagreement among the ar¬ 
chaeologists, , 

In his Ancient Inhabitants of the Middle Dnieper and 
Their Culture in Prehistoric Times Khvoika, the author who 
discovered agriculture in the Tripolye period, assesses the 
results of ihe large-scale excavation work along the Middle 
Dnieper—a region of special interest to us, since it was 
there that the centre of the Ancient Rus state was localed, 
Khvoika speaks with assurance or the predominance of 
agriculture not only during ihe “Slav epoch (Khvoika s 
term— Author) but also during much earlier periods, thus 
linking the Tripolvc culture with the subsequent pre-Slav 
and Slav cultures' “We see therefore/ 1 Khvoika sums up, 
“that during the Slav epoch the inhabitants of the .Middle 
Dnieper region were acquainted with many branches of 
production, but industries did not comprise the main occu¬ 
pation of the population. Ultimately the main part i vas 
played by agriculture and cattle-breeding. This is support¬ 
ed by the frequent discovery of agricultural implements— 
iron plough blades, hoes, sickles, scylhes, and other imple¬ 
ments found in ihe strongholds and burial mounds of the 
period, as well as by the discovery of a vast quantity of 
grains of com, which were often kept in special stores. 
Whole layers of roasted corn grains—of wheat, barley, rye 
and millet— were often discovered in premises adjacent to 
living quarters in ancient dwellings razed by Bre. These 
were often found in charred vats or barrels. In some cases 
—in the Sharkovskoye (Shargorod) stronghold, for 
example—the grain was discovered in special granaries 
adjacent to the living quarters. These granaries were round 
pits dug in the yellow subsoil and had an arched vaulted 
lop with an opening; the sides of the pit were burned red. i 

» B. B. XboUkb. ApentfHe oOwrare.iH Cpcjneno npnwenpoBfefl h hs 
KyabTypa 0 aoHCTopihiccKiic EipcMcna, Kmob 1913, ftp, 61 .{»•», Kltvoi- 
k«. Ancient Inhabitants of the Middle Dnieper and Tkeir Culture in Pre- 
historic Times, Kiev. 1913. P- 61.) (Italics all mint.- Author.) 
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Khvoika dates the “Slav epoch" from the "great migration 
of the peoples " 

The late K. A. Flyaksberger, our major authority on the 
history of cereals, presented abundant and conclusive ma¬ 
terial on the existence of various cereal crops in Eastern 
Europe dating back to very remote times. He examined the 
seeds of cultivated plants on the site of the 1928 Bantse- 
rovskoye stronghold excavations near Minsk, which dales 
back to the 6th-8th centuries. Most of the seeds were peas 
and oicia faba beans. The beans of this region, according to 
Flyaksberger, "are of local origin, and have been cultivat¬ 
ed there for as long as 1,300 years," Large pieces of coag¬ 
ulated millet were also found. Finally, pots were found 
containing mixture of vetch (oicia saliva) and a few seeds 
of soft wheat (TV. vuigare). "This means," Flyaksberger 
concludes, "that soft wheal had reached Minsk as early as 
the Gth and 8th centuries. It is interesting to note that no 
rye-was discovered either here or near Smolensk at a much 
later period ”i 

This is also characteristic of other regions. 

Tretyakov’s 1934-35 excavations of a stronghold in the 
mouth of the Sonokhta River, which empties into the Volga 
about 12 miles below the mouth of the Sheksna River near 
the village of Bcreznyaki, are of great interest. The settle¬ 
ment grew' up about the 3rd -4 th centuries A.D. It was de 
stroyed by fire about the 4th-5th centuries. The stronghold 
consists of 11 buildings, five of which arc dwelling huts, 
one a large public building, two premises connected with 
the production and treatment of metal, one a weaver's hut, 
one a store-room for keeping and grinding grain, and one 
a sepulchre. 

The point of interest to us is that the inhabitants of this 
settlement lived on com and were engaged in assariage 

1 tfMJn xGeptep. Hjhoakh jcyjuflYpubix pacTCHHii jioHcropH'iee ko¬ 
to nepncyi> LTpyAH HiictHTyta hctopkk Hay km k THRmr» ccpHH L 
Bbin. 2 P crpJ 177 U ApJ. (K. Plyaksh&r^cr. Discnxfie* of Cultivated 
Plant t in the Prehistoric Period, Trudy Inslituta fstorii Nauki i Tckh- 
niki , Scries K Issue p. 177 et al.) 
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farming. This is borne out not only by a special variety of 
corn hut, but also by such implements as special axes for 
cutting trees, sickles and corn grinders. It was impossible 
to determine just what kind of crops were grown. But cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence points to the cultivation of flax, from 
which linen was woven. Side by side with agriculture there 
are also dear traces of other forms of economic activity— 
hunting, fishing, mining, metal-working, spinning, pottery, 
wood-carving, etc. This was a clan community with a 
varied economy, 1 

Tretyakov does not limit his investigations to Bereztiynki. 
He has excavated many later settlements (7th-9th centu¬ 
ries) in the Upper Volga region. He concludes that agricul¬ 
ture held undisputed sway in the region, and that the nature 
of this agriculture was undergoing a gradual change. Grub¬ 
bing, i.e-, p it-sokhu agriculture gradually gave way to 
s okha agriculture, to ploughing. The sokha fitted with an 
iron blacte was preceded by (he ralo. The horse which had 
served as food became a draught animal and rarely 
served as food after that. The author dates this turning- 
point in agricultural methods, i.e,, the transition From 
assartage to ploughing at approximately the 7th-8th cen¬ 
turies. He simultaneously notes the change in the form of 
settlements. Strongholds are replaced by non-fortiffed but 
much larger settlements while clan communities give 
place to communities based on mutual economic interests. 

1 wilt nol dwell on the ethnic nature of these settle¬ 
ments, since it is ot secondary importance at the moment. 

In 1929, a Ukrainian archaeologist, A. Fedorovsky, dis¬ 
covered the Donets Stronghold about four miles from 
Kharkov, near the village of Karachevka, on the right 
bank of the Uda River, It is of later origin—about the 11th- 


* n. //, Tpttnt&KM, K HCropHH fi.iCMOH Bcp Micro rioro.taa.rt a nep- 
dom TwcflMcaerrtH H. s. f„MaTcpiia.ia h hcc-tmo ban list no apjecuiomw 
GCCP- JVs 5, M.-Jl, 194], CT|>- 51 n c.t.) (P, N, Tretyakov, History of 
the Upper Volga Tribes in the 1st millennium A. D. Material;/ i Issledova’ 
nto po Arkhtologii SSSR. No S, Moscow-Leningrad. p. 51 et saq.) 



12th centuries. It is not assartage we find there, but real 
plough agriculture. Fedorovsky discovered a wide assort¬ 
ment of cereals (millet, rye, soft and hard wheat, barley, 
buckwheat), as well as flax and poppies. He also discovered 
millstones, a grain grinder, and four sickles. He par¬ 
ticularly stressed In his report that the entire surface of 
the settlement was dotted with pits of varying depth in¬ 
tended for grain storage. He examined about HO of these 
pits, but more remain, because the excavations are not 
completed. 

The sides of the pits are carefully evened off, and there 
are traces of spade-work, of clay and lime, and of the 
birch and pine bark with which they were once lined. 
Charred corn grains were discovered in many. Russkatja 
Pravda and the chronicle mention similar corn pits. 1 Fe- 
dorovsky includes them in the earliest strata of his exca¬ 
vations of the ! 1th-12th centuries. He explains their great 
number by the fact that they could be used for a limited 
time only, owdng to the pests who bred there and spoiled 
the corn; the pit had then to be abandoned and a new one 
dug. ft is possible that the author’s surmise is correct, 
but we must draw another conclusion; we have proof here 
of the predominance of agriculture in the region as a 
whole, and in this settlement in particular. It should be 
impossible otherwise to account for the existence of such 
pits and their numbers. The assortment of cereals points 
to the same conclusion,' 

Clearly, agriculture existed in the area For a long time, 
and centuries were needed for the development of the 
cereals mentioned. Present-day as well as earlier exca¬ 
vations prove that Fedorovskv's discoveries were not ex- 


' “H they steal com from the threshing,floor or from the pit. 
Pravda, Karamzin Copy, Art. 40), 

, V * A ' OttopoBCKue, Apxetwon'im poaKoni! a oxo.iHtiax XapKoBfl 
f ApoH«Kfl apseoiiorii ta MHmuma 11 , n. i „ BceynpaiiKCK;t* Axa.icMKH 
^SP; (A* Fcdarovsfcy, Excavations on the 

Outskirts of Knarktxi. Khfonika A/kheologii ta mistetstva. Pari ] Ukrain¬ 
ian Academy of Science, Kiev, 1930. pp. $-10.) 



captions, and that the Kharkov region is not alone in this 
respect. 

From hte excavations of the Severyane burial mounds 
Samokvasov long ago reached conclusions corroborating 
Fedorovsky's observations and the accounts of the chron¬ 
icles, There too, the presence of sickles and the assort¬ 
ment of cereals indicate, Samokvasov believes, the agri¬ 
cultural occupations of the Severyane. 1 Gamchenko and 
Antonovich arrive at similar conclusions, the former on 
the basis of his excavations around 5tuga p * and the latter 
of the Drcvlyane burial mounds. 3 Excavations of the Rniki 
settlement (six miles from Berdichev) lend additional 
support to this. They are noteworthy, because they yield 
objects which were not accidentally preserved but com¬ 
prise a full set of household ulensils of a settlement de¬ 
stroyed in some cataclysm in the early 13th century. There 
is a complete set of agricultural implements: ploughshares 
of different types, sickles, scythes* hobbles for horses, a 
wide variety of cereals: millet, oats, rye, peas, vetch, as 
well as hemp and poppy. A large number of cy¬ 
lindrical locks indicates a society with a well-developed 
institution of private property and its attendant inequali¬ 
ties and specific crimes^ We have a similar situation in 
the so-called Knyazhaya Gora—a settlement ivhich archae- 

1 Hr CcaepHFtcKKe KypraHW H ux 3naqense „q^n 

Hcrofum LTpyjttJ III ApKco. T ior. n Pqcckh", t. T. Knew 1873. 

crp. 219 fc ap,). (D, Y. Samokvasov. The Swryaae Burial Mounds and 
Their Historicat Significant. Trudy tit Arkhe&togfchcskogo Syeida, 
Vol. 1, Kiev, im p. 219, etc.) 

2 JTreHiia fl Mcropn^ecKCiM crfSiaecrne Hecitipa .it-TonHcuir, hh. 
I3 + ota IF, Knee 1899. crp. 31 ii jp, [Lectures fo the Nesior Historical 
Society, Kiev, I899 + Book 13. Sccllon II, p. 31 et seq.} 

* B- 5 . AHmoHosim, HpeBM£*CTH JOro-3anaxHoro wpaft f M Marepna- 
jiw Jro apxeoJTorim PocchiF, II. CHB 1893. crp. IS). {V. B. Antono¬ 
vich p The Antiquities of the South-West Territory. M ateriali? po Afkhen- 
logit RossH, No. II, St. Pelersbur^. 1893, p. 15.) 

4 0 . tL MoAtfflHQGCKuti. OfipatioTKa Mcr^iiaa tta VicpaiiHe b XII- 
XI tt ob, no uaTepua/raM PafisOBcilKorD ropoawma ^ Jlpo&lCM&l hctweh 
TOKflnifra.iHctiS'tecKHx otimecir. As 5, 1934, crp* 83-921. F. N fMolcha- 
novsky , The. Treatment of Metiah in the Ukraine in the 12 ih-13 th Centuries 
in the Ralki Stronghold. Problems? 1 star it DokQpitcdisiiohesMkh Ob- 
shchestv. No 5, 1934, pp. S3-92A 
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ologists attribute to the L l th-12th centuries. Various im¬ 
plements of production were found there, with agricu! 
tura! objects, including ploughs (177). predominating. 

Lyavdansky, a; student of the Kovsharovskoye stronghold 
(Smolensk region), is convinced that there was agricul¬ 
ture there in the Jlth-13th centuries: “The main occupation 
of the inhabitants was agriculture” This is strikingly sup¬ 
ported by the charred grains, mainly barley (2-3 varieties), 
some oats (1-2 varieties) and also wheat, hoes, sickles and 
millstones discovered on the site. No remains or the sokha 
have been discovered, but it undoubtedly existed. Flax was 
also grown: prints of linen have, been'well preserved on 
burnt day. Horticultural crops unquestionably also existed, 
but have not been preserved. There were also domestic ani¬ 
mals, such as the horse, cow, sheep, pig, dog, etc. Their 
bones were found in the stronghold, Flyaksberger 1 examined 
the grains found there and concluded that spring crops were 

most common, above all barley. But he also stresses that 
the absence of rye prevented him from making a more defi¬ 
nite statement on agriculture in the area. Of course, the ab¬ 
sence of more specific data on the sokha and winter crops 
(if it is not accidental) leads us to suppose the existence 
of a more primitive system of agriculture than in either the 


’A. ty.uvufiepiep, X.ieftnyv aepna H 3 KcfiuiajioacKoni nopoumua, 
I pimeKKofi m.iocTH, (.moxohckd™ f h Haynn Ue h^kthii £*<,. 

-iPFicnoro rocyaap. yHKnepcRRTsr, oSm. ryMnn. HavKH, t. Ill, nun 3 
iy26, ftp. &50-25I). fK. FJyaksbergtr, Corn Grains 
from tfu: KoKkattjLskoifc Stronghold. Grinev Volost, Smolensk l uezd. 
\aiirlifuye /n*s/ia Smatenskogo GosudarMvennogo Universlteta Vol 
Snwtp ^ L 1926 PP 250-Mi.) Aiw H-e by the same 
„] iBKDAKa xyJibTypffui pacrrenHft ji&H<-ropim«i!oro frepFiQ.ia- 
(..Tpyuw UncTHTyra iicropw! nay™ u rexHimH AKaacuiui wav*- 
SP*. ' “"v * of CuUwttd Plants in the Prehistoric 

Perbd. Trudy Ins/Huta tilaril Nauki i Teklmiki of the Academy 

"l .fir a n 1 , S ™? ' ** Up ^ A P Jtco ™ rH ^eciilie H,1 x 4eSnus pac■ 

tcffFfff a o-Ga actus, npn.nT3io[Uttx k MapHOHy wopFtr f KpftTKiie enoH- 
mcFiFia o AOKjiuax « i.oaeaux acc.^waa™^ H„™ T a FFo^riii. 
MirepHMiHoft Kyj.LTyp^, VIII, M.-JL ]<H0. crp. 117-1191 Mr- 
ckaeolog.ca! Diutter us of Cereals in Black Sea Coastal Areas. Brief 
Reports on Field Studies of the Institute of tke History of Material Cut- 
tun\ \ 111. MtwcQW-Lomng rad, 1940 p p p. | |7-t{J_) 
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Kiev or Volga-Kama areas, where iron ploughshares were 
found in l Olb-century layers, or in Novgorod itself. But 
Lyavdansky does not doubt that the sokfia with an iron 
blade was used in the Smolensk region during the 11th 
century. 1 

We find something similar in the area inhabited by the 
Radimichy, thoroughly studied by Rybakov. After examin¬ 
ing almost 150 burial mounds, he is convinced that agri¬ 
culture was the main occupation of the Radimichy and that 
they tried to occupy the more fertile black-earth sections 
of the area. No indications of hunting were found in the 
mounds. 

According to Rybakov, not only cereals, but also indus¬ 
trial crops, primarily flax, were grown, The tribute of one 
pell per homestead paid by the Radimichy is an indication 
that the hunting done by them was negligible. 

The position of those who hold that hunting predominat¬ 
ed in the area inhabited by the Radimichy is not strength¬ 
ened by the fact {which they usually cite) of the pay¬ 
ment of tithes in fox skins to the Bishop of Smolensk in 
1150, because even in the 16lh century, when there can be 
no doubt about the existence of agriculture in Ihc area, the 
Mozyr ruler continued to collect honey and "a fox skin per 
homestead." 

It is true that no metal ploughshares were found relat¬ 
ing to the period from the 10th to the 12th centuries, al¬ 
lhough axes, sickles and S-shaped scythes abound. It could 
be said, then, that assartage was predominant, an assump¬ 
tion which accords with our conception of the Radimidiv 
and the Vyatichy being backward in comparison with other 
Eastern Slavonic tribes. The chronicler’s picturesque de¬ 
scription of these forest-dwellers who lived as the "birds 
and beasts of the forest” is well known. But it is important 
to note that Rybakov did not investigate Radimichy strong- 
holds, hu t only their burial mounds. His studies of the Dre- 

1 A- N. Lyavdansky* A Fcnt Facts the Strongholds of 

Smolensk Province. Nmichniye iiuestia Smolensfcngo Gomdtirstvcnnoga 
UnitmfsiistQ, Vol* III, Issue 3, p. 247* 
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govichy, who had not outstripped the Radimichy in their 
development, enable us to assert that plough farming, or 
in any case a higher form of assartage, existed among the 
Dregovichy in the 9th century if not earlier, 1 

Recent excavations by Ravdonikas on the border between 
the Novgorod lands and Karelia show that agriculture 
played a similar role even in that Northern region. 

His excavations in Old Ladoga have yielded similar re¬ 
sults, The population of Old Ladoga subsisted on corn as 
early as the 8th century. It used domesticated animals for 
food and lived in separate homesteads (dym) with indi¬ 
vidual economies. 

The animal remains found on the site are very revealing. 
First place is occupied by the swine (42 per cent of bones 
collected in 1938 and 46 per cent in 1939) , then come cat 
tie (26 per cent in 1938 and 28.1 per cent in 1939), and 
sheep and goals, willi the former predominating. (12 per 
cent in J938 and 14 per cent in 1939), All these animals 
were used for food. For this reason the percentage of bones 
collected approximately coincides with the ratio of the 
herds. Then we have the horse (4 per cent in 1938, and 5,6 
per cent in 1939), the domestic cat (10 per cent in 1938), 
the dog (6 per cent in 1938 and 4 per cent in 1939} and. 
finally, the hen (II per cent in relation to the various spe¬ 
cies of the entire (lock). 

Discoveries of hunting implements (arrow-heads and 
spears, and the wooden bows in Repnikov’s collection) in¬ 
dicate the importance of hunting in Ladogan economy, a 
Fact underlined by the study of the remains of wild fauna, 
The ratio of domestic to wild animals is not without inter¬ 
est. Among 59 mammal species whose remains were col¬ 
lected in 1938 we have 84.8 per cent domestic animals and 
15.2 per cent wild, and in 1939—of 308 species 87.7 per 
cent w'ere domestic animals, and 12.3 per cent wild, OF 
course, not all the wild animals killed by hunters were 


1 B, A. Rybakov. Radxlmickif* Pfalsi Arhheohgichnai K&misii, 
Vol. III- 
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brought to the settlement; Furthermore, the remains do not 
include bone and horn carvings (articles of elk horn are 
very numerous, and even the tusks of the bear, which is not 
represented among the remains, have been found). but the 
average of 88 per tent For domestic and 12 per cent for 
wild animals undoubtedly gives a good indication of the 
balance between cattle-breeding and hunting in Ladogan 
economy during the 9th and 10th centuries. 

The wild animals may be classified as follows; the 
beaver leads with 44 per cent in the 1938 collections and 42.1 
per cent in 1939. which reminds us of the “beaver haunts" 
of the Ancient Rus sources: then come the fox (22.2 per 
cent in 1938 and 16 per cent in 1939); the hare (IF per 
cent in 1938 and 13.1 per cent in 1939); the elk (l 1.1 per 
cent in 1938 and 10,5 per cent in 1939; the figures for the 
elk should be increased), and the wolf (1 percent in 1938, 
and I percent in 1939). In addition, the seal (4 animals— 
10.5 per cent), the red deer and the lynx—one each, were 
discovered in the collections of 1939, 

Birds, among them primarily the forest hen Tamily (i,e„ 
the wood grouse, heath-cock, and the hazel hen) and water¬ 
fowl—the duck and goose family are more abundant and 
varied in the wild fauna than the mammals. Evidently, the 
perevesisfichu were widely used in the hunt by the Lado¬ 
ga ns. 1 

Thus, the existence of the cultivation of land and the 
stock-breeding closely allied to it, is fully demonstrated by 
this data. 

Linguistics proves that in the earliest days the Slav lan¬ 
guage had terms to denote cereals, vegetables and agricul¬ 
tural implements. 

It is very important to recall that Hungarian agricultur- 

1 fl. //. PatdoHUKac, Crapas Jlajora (..CaimcKax apKeoJicrHfl", 
M.—Jt. 1949, nurt, XL cTp. 5—54). (V, I, Ravdouikas, Old Ladtya. 
SoKtskaya Arkheologiti, Moscow*Leningrad, 1949. Issue XI, pp. S-34.J 
More than 7.090 bones were collected in 1038 and 1939. They were ana¬ 
lysed at the Zoological Institute oflhc U.S.S.f?, Academy of Sciences 
by Suslova under the direction of V. I, Gromova. 





al terminology is of Slav origin, while the cattle-breeding 
terminology is of native origin. 

Archaeological and linguistic data coincide with the in¬ 
formation contained in the earliest Russkaija Pravda. A 
wergild collector was entitled to “take seven pails of malt 
per week, also a sheep, or half a carcass, or two nogatas^ 
and for Wednesday a rezana or (three) cheeses; 
the same For Friday. And bread as much as can be 
eaten, and groats; and two hens per day; also four horses 
at his disposal and as much oats as they can eat." Later on 
there is another explanation about the food-stulfs for the 
wergild collector and his assistants: "Rye flour as much as 
they can eat." We have here the usual food-stuff altmvance 
for a collector of taxes and fines. On the other hand, any 
deviation from this standard reveals the priority of corn. 
An extreme shortage of food is usually expressed in such 
cases as a change to bread and water. Antony of Pechera 
“ate dry bread, and that every other dav. and drank some 
water.”* 

There can be no doubt that we are dealing with a socie¬ 
ty whose production is primarily hased on agriculture. The 
people's staple food is bread, while that of horses is oats; 
and the quantities of these products are apportioned exclu¬ 
sively according to the appetite of the consumer—an indi¬ 
cation of their abundance. 

The word obitiyc in our ancient writings denotes primar¬ 
ily an abundance of bread, food-sluffs. For, when there 
was once a famine in Rostov Region there appeared two 
soothsayers from Yaroslavl, saying: “We know who hides 
the obthye. 3 Later it transpires that obitiye means mainly 
bread, fn the will of Kliment of Novgorod (13th century) 
we read: “In return for all that, J give two villages with 


‘ ,n ce ."iH r y 1 equalled 20 nogatns. or 25 kunas 

or fiOreaww*. In the 12th century I grtuna equalled 20 nogatns, or 50 ktt- 


* I paly Annuls, St. Petersburg. I87J, p. |]0 r 

p 117**^ Annals for 1071; Chronicle of Ancient Years, Part J, 





obitiye, and with the horses, and with the beehives. 1 ’ 1 That 
the chronicler makes the envoys of the Slavs tell Ryurik and 
his brothers that "our land is vast and abundant"—is cer¬ 
tainty a reference to the fertility of the soil and the exten¬ 
sive development of agriculture. 

Russkaya Pravda does not deem it necessary to explain 
what was plain to its contemporaries. But its silence can 
often be construed as an indication that agriculture was 
the chief occupation. How are we to understand the state¬ 
ment in Russkaya Pravda that the rich possessed chelyad"? 
What work did these chelyad do on the lord's estate? 

Those who are convinced that our ancestors were en¬ 
gaged in "hunting and trade" must inevitably assume that 
these chelyad roamed the forests with bow and arrow shoot¬ 
ing squirrel and marten in order to provide furs for their 
master who awaited the return of the chelyad and pre¬ 
pared boats for shipping the furs to far-olf foreign markets. 

Those who maintain that the men-at-arms of the period 
subsisted on the tribute of conquered peoples and were con¬ 
cerned neither with the soil nor the economy wifi find it 
impossible to explain the existence of chelyad who would 
then be superfluous. 

Those* on the oilier hand, who consider this view’ con¬ 
tradictory to all our records, and w r ho consider the chief 
occupation of our ancestors to have been agriculture (grub 
and plough), must inevitably conclude that the chelyad 
were primarily used for tilling the soil, and sustained 
their lord and master with their agricultural labours. This 
is shown clearly (though for a somewhat later period, it Is 
true) in the Life of Feodosy of Pechera, where it is said that 
his parents' chelyad were, mainly, if not exclusively, used 
for work in the fields. This conclusion is fully supported by 
the Pravda of the Yaroslavichy, where the estate with its 

1 <p. BAoduMupcxud-BydaHoe, Xpecroscmcfl no acropiiH pyc- 

cKoro itpaua, nun. 1. iixv 5, 01B—K»en 1899. crp. 137, (M. F. Vla¬ 
dimirsky- Budanov, 4 ftMT on Ike History of Russian Laa, Issue 1, 
5th ed., St. Petersburg-Kiev, 1899, p. 137.) 

■See Chap. V, 2 —7V. 
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agriculture is described with such clarity that it can be 
missed only by those who want to ignore it- It is impossible 
to evade the problem of when this estate emerged, for by 
the Nth century we find it as a large landholding, com¬ 
pletely based on agriculture. Such processes are reckoned 
in centuries, not decades. 

It is pertinent, I believe, to recall the practice of the By¬ 
zantine Government, earlier noted by Academician Uspen¬ 
sky, of transferring Slav colonies to Asia Minor. ]n 687, for 
example, there is mention of such a transfer of Slavs from 
Macedonia to the Opsikius region in Bithynia. About 
208,000 Slavs were transferred to Asia Minor at about the 
mid-8th century. All of them were given land in Bithynia, 
near the Sangaria River. "The Slavs, settled in Asia .Minor, 
were allotted landholdings and placed in a position which 
would enable them to discharge military service.” 1 Byzan¬ 
tium had no doubts about the Slavs being farmers, and as 
early as the 7lh-8lh centuries created for them the condi¬ 
tions to which they were accustomed. 

This is also indicated by the Agricultural Law which un¬ 
doubtedly reflects Ihe peculiarities of Slav economy and so¬ 
cial system.* * 

Vladimir Monomakh's classic description of the smerd - 
farmer at the Dobb Congress in 1103 is well known. He 
describes the smerd as a small producer who owns agri¬ 
cultural implements, a farmstead, as well as live and dead 
stock, etc. The stnerds, who comprised the bulk of the pop¬ 
ulation of Kiev and Novgorod Rus, were mainly farmers. 

Tills makes Princess Olga’s address to the Drevlyane, 
inscribed In the Lavrenty Annals for 946 (the Tael that the 
chronicler has adorned his tale with details laken partly 
from contemporary life is ol no great significance) quite 

'0. H. ytnencK.uH. Hcwins BnaanTuftCKoJl iiMirepKtr, t. f r ( H b 
1913, crp. 308—390- (F» 1, Uspensky, A History of the Byzantine Um¬ 
pire, Vol, f. St, [Vtershure. 1913. pp, 398-99.) 

*Y. E. Li pill its. The Byzantine Peasantry and tfo Slat, t Cubniza- 
tinn. based mainly on the Agricultural Law. Vizanhisky Ziwnik 194.“. 
pp, 106-14. 
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comprehensible: "All your towns have delivered themselves 
unto me and are paying tribute,, and are working in the 
corn fields and tilling the soil, while you want to die of 
hunger.” 

We have sufficient information on the subject of famine 
which proves conclusively lhat agriculture was the chief 
occupation of the rural population, "That same year the 
water rose greatly in the Volkhov, and snow lay on the 
ground until Yakov's day, and in autumn the frost killed ail 
the obittye. and there was famine throughout the winter 
and rye was half a grivna an osminka'* 1 "There was in¬ 
tense heal lor two weeks just before the harvest; then it 
began to rain, and there was not a clear day until the win- 
ter; and, much corn and hay w f as not brought in... "That 
very year there was a drought at! summer, and all the corn 
was burned and in autumn the frost killed all the spring 
com; and for our sins was the winter also very warm and 
it rained and thundered; and a small vat cosl 7 kunas. G, 
great was the sorrow and need among the people "» ‘ Thai 
very autumn it rained heavily day and night on the Lord's 
Day and even unto Nikola's Day; the people could not 
make hay, neither could Ihey work in the corn iields," 4 "On 
the Day of the Founding of ihe Holy Cross the frost killed 
the obittye in our volost and from that time on, our sor¬ 
row was great again: we had to buy corn at 8 kunas, and 
rye at 20 grivnas per val, and at 30 in the households, and 
wheat was 10 grivnas , and millet groats at 50. and oals at 
13 grivnas , and many of our people left the town and vo- 
tosi , and foreign towns and lands were full or our brethren, 
while the rest began to die," 6 

There can no longer be any doubt lhat a crop failure 
constituted a national calamity: it was not only the villages 

1 First jVot'gorrttf Annals for 1127, Father ami Later af ihe. 

First A' uvgornd yt nrstj/s,-, p. 206. 

* Ibid., for IH5. nod p 213. 

* Ibid., for 1161, and p. 218. 

1 Ibid., for 1228, and p- 272. 

■ Ibid., for 1230, and p. 27/. 
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which were hit by it, but the towns-folk also experienced 
"great grief and want" if the corn crops failed for some 
reason. 

The greatest attention should be paid to the differentia¬ 
tion in our early records between winter and spring crops. 
This points to stable plough farming, very possibly of the 
three-field system, as early as the It th and 12th centuries. 1 

At first gtance it may seem that all these facts apply only 
to the 11th and 12th centuries, and that things were differ¬ 
ent at an earlier period (9th and 10th centuries). These 
doubts are eliminated by the testimony of foreigners and 
archaeological data which fully support our earliest writ¬ 
ten records. A Hebrew traveller of the 10th century, Ibn 
Yakub, reports that "the land of the Slavs (meaning the 
Western and partly the Eastern Slavs) abounds in every 
kind of vital stock, that (he Slavs are an industrious peo¬ 
ple and are engaged in agriculture more assiduously than 
any other people." Eastern documents bear witness to the 
fact that Slavonic flax was shipped to Centrat Asia via Dvr- 
bent in substantial quantities. 1 The LavrenUj Annals for the 
year 997 contain an account relating to the siege of Bel- 

1 P. P, Smirnov Ln hisO€pit3Q^fEfEe PyccHora iicKTpa.iiuo&SEihont 
rocpapcrija h XIV—XV uu. (formation of the Russian Centralized 
State in th? 14th and 15th Centuries} writes: “It is hard Its agree with 
Grekov that the three-field system was in use in the Novgorod area 
in the 12th century. The chronicle's meniEon of m Q£tmi$hche* * (lEie text 
says “vzimitsa”) and spring corn indicates autumn and spring sowing 
only, but neither the three nor the two-field systems 11 (V'c-prosy / sU>- 
rii> No. 2-3 h 1946, p. 73, Note 6)* It the Novgorodites had autumn 
and spring crops it is more- logical to assume the existence of the three 
or two-field systems,, than to reject the one and the other. This idea 
merits more than a Slat negation, I consider the objections to F. F* Smir¬ 
nov's theory, particularly those advanced by I. L Smirnov in his 
jO nyrax HCCJieioeamis pyccKoro QCfrrpmofi&BtOffo rccyjtapcTBa H 
iMclhod$ of Studying the Russian Centralized State} r (Vopwsij Istorii, 
No. 4, 1946K to he entirely convincing, 

* A, K> fftpSwcKUu, PaccKss tfen-sji &h6h... (^UiiianTimciSHft 
lipesie fem n k“ P t, XXV F 71- 1928. ctp, 74). (A. Y. Yakubovsky/* Ibn-at- 
Bibi's tnte.T ", Vizantiisky Vremennik K Vol. XXV h Leningrad, 1928, 
p. 74.) iJ. M* f pence k A 10 . flny6cecKiti\ i 3oaorafl op^a h ee n avenue, 
M+ 3 950, cto. 21. {B. Grekov dnrf A. Yakubovsky, The Golden Horde 
and sfs Decline^ Moscow, !9$0, p, 21.) 
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gorod. An old man suggested that the besieged inhabitants 
collect “from everyone at least a handful of oats, or wheat, 
or bran” in order to prepare a well full of jelly and deceive 
the enemy. It was taken for granted that the majority of the 
population had these products even during a siege tie* 
signed to take the town by hunger. Mauritius Strategics 
reports that the Slavs and the Antes had large quant; tses of 
various kinds of cattle and fruits or the earth, particularly 
varieties of millet and wheat {*=7^ which were 

heaped on the ground, 1 

lu the 9th century the rato (or plug) is not simply men¬ 
tioned as existing among the Vyatichy, as Rozhkov empha¬ 
sized; it was the basic unit of taxation. In Extensive Praa- 
da wheat, corn, peas, millet, spell and barley are named 
among the agricultural products; in K'trik’s Inquiry we lind 
peas, lentils, wheat and vegetables. The Canons of the 
Church relating to the mid-llth century say: “If one 
steals hemp, or flax, or any kind of corn,,.," The Arab 
Ibn Ruste (first half of the lOlh century) tells of 
harvesting among the Slavs and hints that agri¬ 
cultural products were the chief means of subsistence 
(“they liked millet above all"—a fact also mentioned by 
Mauritius and Leo the Wise). .Menander, a Byzanline writ¬ 
er of the 6th century, reports that the Antes had fields 
which were laid waste by Byzantine troops. Corn and meat, 
according to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, was the usual 
Slav sacrifice and, therefore, a very ancient food, because 
sacrificial ritual is a tradition sanctified by age-old custom. 

We should also note that centuries of development were 
needed for agriculture to appear in the 11th century with 
all Lhc cereal and industrial crops mentioned by written 
sources and revealed by archaeology. Every one conver¬ 
sant with the cultivation of fibre flax will realize thatcen- 
turies were required to develop the Slav fiax suitable for 
weaving, which, according to Eastern records, was exported 

1 Istorictesky Arkhiv, Vol. % MwCow-Leningrad, PP , U t 36. 
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in substantia] quantities to Central Asia via Derbent in the 
9th century. The same can be said of our other ancient crops. 

Facts pertaining to the pre-Christian religion of the Slavs 
indicate a predominantly agricultural cult. The Sun and 
the Earth, the two chief deities in any agricultural cult, 
were among the Slav gods. They even considered them¬ 
selves the "grandsons of Dazhbog.' * 1 and called the Earth 
their mother. The early history of Christianity inRus proves 
once again the agricultural nature of Slav economy in 
the 9th-Kith centuries. The syncretic religion which result¬ 
ed in the acceptance of Christianity bore practically no 
trace of totemism, which would be essential to the Klu¬ 
chevsky-Rozhkov concept, Totemism no longer existed in 
the religion of the Antes by the Gth century, as described 
by Procopius of Caesarea. 

Christian concepts and ideas were perceptibly amended 
by the elements of an agricultural cult: spring was turned 
into the Mother of God who arrives on a rafo at the time 
of the Annunciation; the saints tlya, Yegory and Nikola be¬ 
came the patron saints of agricultural labours 3 nd the 
farmer's right-hand men. Nikola, above all, was one w'hu 
“gives birth to corn," “sows spring crops,” “sows peas," 
and is “the first god” of the Helds. 1 It is the Slav custom to 
pray in an ovia*, etc? We find similar customs among the 
Prussians, the closest neighbours of the Eastern Slavs. 
Prolesting against the spread of Christianity among them, 
they lefl the missionaries liiai because of (hem the Pruss 
land wilt cease giving crops, the trees will cease to bear 
Fruit, and the animals offsprings 

The Stav calendar, which originated in tribal times w ! hen 


1 At. //. HuKO.itCKUU, ] IIB pvCCSiOW UCpKIjH. 111,1. 2, M-— Jl. 
1331, erp. 50 11 jus. (At. N- Nikolsky. A History of tfu Russian Church, 
2nd eil,. ttoscow-Ltn ingrad, 1931, p. 50, elc.) ’ 
i Ovin — barn.— Tr. 

* AAH, t. 1. 016 IMS, At- I, crp. I (Addenda (a Historic at Ads, 
Vol. I, Si. Petersburg, 1816, No. I, p. 1.) 

1 3, Jmucr, O'icpmi no Hcropnn npyccilH. M. 1915, crp. 83, |li. ta- 
viu, Out tine of Prussian History, Moscow, 1915, p. 83.) 
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grub farming was predominant, likewise proves lhat the 
ancient Slav economy was based on agriculture. The Stays 
divided time into periods corresponding to the rotation of 
agricultural work and determined these periods by the 
moon. The first mouth in which trees were cut down for 
burning was called sechen'i the second month when the 
felled trees were dried, was called sukhij* * - , the third, when 
the felled trees were turned into ashes, was called beryozo- 
zol& the fourth was called iraven*, then came kveteW; ser¬ 
pen*-, vresyen (from vreshchi- io thresh). It is clear what 
economic circumstances gave rise to such a calendar, 
There can be no doubt in assessing these fads because 
we find similar phenomena among other agricultural peo¬ 
ples, Thus, among the Chuvashi, an agricultural people, 
the names of the months in their Russian translation de¬ 
note: the month of the par, i.c., when the soit lies fallow, 
the month of manuring, the month of haying, the month of 
haystacking, the month of (he sickie, the month cl reaping, 
the month of picking flax, the month of threshing, the month 
of the avin, etc. We see a similar situation among the Che- 
remisy (the Mari). Dulcimer and Man a tidy an point out 
that the Armenians also divided their year in accordance 
with the cycle of agricultural work. 

On the other hand, those peoples among whom cattle- 
breeding prevaited for a long time, denote their months, as 
Kazakhs do, for example, the month when sheep yean; the 
month when mares are milked for the koumiss, the month of 
sheep shearing, the month when cattle are slaughtered for 
the winter stocks, etc. 

The names of the months among the Yakuts bear wit¬ 
ness to their concern with fishing: the month when the ice 
melts, the month of the spawn, etc. 

' Sethe-t —a derivative of tcch— lo cut down,— 7V, 

1 Sukhif— dry.— Tr. 

1 Beruoza —birch; iota— ashen.— Tr. 

* Trmeti—a derivative of frotti—Brass—77. 

* fitxttit—a derivative of raw/—bloom,— Tr. 

•Serpen— a derivative of serp—sickle.—TV, 
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The same can be said of religion and religious rites. 
Among the Chuvashi, the New Year, coinciding with the 
second half of March and early April (i.e., with the begin* 
ntng of agricultural work) was considered to be a festival 
of the “plough’s marriage” where the earth was the bride. 
A similar “festival of the plough" exists among the Mari 
and the Kazan Tatars. Chronologically, the second festival 
was the “invocation of rain." Then came a period when the 
Chuvashi and the Mari considered the earth to be preg¬ 
nant and protected it against every disturbance {digging, 
ploughing, throwing weights on the ground). This festive 
period corresponds among the Great Russians to the period 
when it was “mother earth’s name-day." Such Festivals and 
rituals accompanied the entire agricultural cycle. 

Grushevsky believes that the contradictions in the testi¬ 
monies of Byzantine writers on the state of agriculture 
among the Slavs were due to the fact that these authors 
came into contact with Slav border settlements where the 
colonizing movement went on amidst constant dangers 
and made the population lag behind the more civilized 
Slavs living far away from the Byzantine frontier, “Those 
who witnessed the Slavs in normal circumstances, in weli- 
settled places," says Grushevsky, “testify to their well-de¬ 
veloped agriculture which left a deep impression on every 
aspect of Slav life, 1 ' "It is true," he goes on, "that these 
sources arc of later date—the 10th and even the Nth cen¬ 
turies—but such an extensive development of agriculture 
indicates that it was no new phenomenon, but rather a very 
ancient cultural achieverrtent.“> 

Grushevsky does not clarify the issue by allowing two 
causes (lack of knowledge of Slav agriculture in “settled 
areas," and divergence in the records ol different periods) 
for the “contradictions" in Byzantine sources. 

If earlier writers discuss Slav agriculture in very mod- 

1 Af. r pyuicszxtiQ. frropla yxpaTwi.PycK, t, I, H 34 . 2 , jIl&oh, 
1904. trrp. SIS. (M. Grushevsky, <4 History of Ukraine- Rits, Vol, 1, 2nd 
ed-. Lvov. 1904, p. 216.) 



est terms (Procopius goes so far as to assert that "both 
peoples’ live in poor, scattered huts and often migrate"}, 
while later authors present a picture of genuine plough 
farming, should we not view this as an advance in Slav 
agricultural techniques, with all the consequences ensuing 
therefrom? 

Thus, all the available facts contradict the Kluchevsky- 
Rozhkov assertion that agriculture was not predominant 
in Ancient Rus and that it was not even a very important 
branch of the economy. Rozhkov's reasoning, it will be re¬ 
membered, is based on the fact that corn is not mentioned 
at all among the goods which comprised Rus's main wealth, 
but only the "products or the extractive industry—furs, hon¬ 
ey anti wax" Rozhkov is right in saying that the "wealth of 
the princes, boyars and merchants did not consist in corn," 
but that does not prove his main point. Corn became prom¬ 
inent on the home market and to some extent also on the 
foreign market following changes in the economic life of 
the whole of Europe, and Rus ill particular, These changes, 
which left their imprint on the agriculture of many Euro¬ 
pean countries, occurred as late as the 16th century, and I 
have analysed them elsewhere.* Russian corn became in¬ 
creasingly important on world markets w'hen feudal rela¬ 
tions revealed signs of obvious decay, namely, in the late 
18th and particularly in the 19th century, but 1 think even 
Rozhkov would not deny that furs undoubtedly remained 
one of the most profitable and important Russian commo¬ 
dities on European and Asian markets, although agricul¬ 
ture continued to be the chief occupation of Russia’s rural 
population. 

Apart from these particular opinions there are also those 
who, white not entirely rejecting the role played by agricul¬ 
ture in Ancient Rus. accept it with various reservations. 

1 The Slavs and the Antes. 

1 B.Jl. rpeno6< KpecTt-ntte- ua Pyca e apcuHeiiuiKx apeMett ,to 
XVII u.. ,\i. t<M6. {B. D. Grekov, Peasants in Rus from the Earliest 
Times to the 17th century, Moscow, 1946.) 
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Thus, Oganovsky wrote in l&l! that “fragmentary 
facts am] logical arguments give us the following picture 
of the evolution of production: from circa the 7tb to IGlh 
centuries, trapping and bee-keeping prevailed everywhere, 
with agriculture in incipient forms. Agriculture becomes a 
noteworthy feature of the economy in the South in the IOth 
century, and in the North in the I ith century. It assumed 
the leading role in the 11th and I2lh centuries, outstrip¬ 
ping all other industries,' 

But our records give us nothing to support either the ba¬ 
sic theses of Kluchevsky, Rozhkov and their followers, or 
the half-way position adopted by Oganovsky and others. 

Agriculltire became the main occupation of the Eastern, as 
welt as of the other Slavs long before the formation of the 
Ancient Rus state. It continued to develop in Kiev Rus, as¬ 
suming new forms with the grow th of the productive forces. 

The hunting of fur-bearing animals on a large scale was 
the result of foreign and domestic trade. It could become 
an important occupation only in the North, because the 
central regions (the South in particular) Sacked fur-bearing 
animals able to compete iti value with those of the North. 

It was therefore not only the Slavs but also their ances¬ 
tors who were above all farmers, and simultaneously 
skilled cattle-breeders, trappers, fowlers, and fishermen. 
Industrial skills helped the Slav to build his home. Feu¬ 
dal land tenure and peasant economies remained the basis 
of Rus life for several centuries. 

1. AGRICULTURAL TECHNIQUES 
IN ANCIENT RUS 

Rus agricultural techniques, like Rus agriculture itself, 
derive from the cultures among which we have reason lo 
seek the beginnings of Ibe Russian people. 

1 H Cferwflnrml, 3aKOHouepH0C«, arpapHOfl 9Bn.uuunn. u. 2. 
Cap awn 1911. crp . 33— 34- tM. Oganovsky. The Las of Agftifim i Evo¬ 
lution, Part 2. Saratov, >911, pp- 33-3-1 i 
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In the work already mentioned, Passek describes tech¬ 
niques dating back to the 3rd and 2nd millennia B.C., re¬ 
lating to tillage, harvesting and the treating of cereals. 
Passek illustrates them by implements such as hoes made 
of deer horn, stone lips for hoes, a sickle made of bone, a 
stone quern and pottery for storing grain. 

All this is of vital importance to the historian of Kiev 
Rus, because material production is the basis os social life, 
and Ihe means of labour also indicate the social rela¬ 
tions in which the work is performed. The history of soci¬ 
ety cannot be built up without a study of Ibis aspect 
of the historical process. 

These old tools are as vital to the study of extinct social 
and economic relations, as are pieces of bone to the study 
of extinct species. 

When studying early Rus agricultural techniques the 
complexity and interdependence o! the indivisible social 
and economic process should constantly be borne in mind. 
Jf we accept that agriculture predominated among our an¬ 
cestors long before the formation of Ihe state, we must re¬ 
member that tile study of agriculture and its techniques in 
perspective in fact becomes the study of the basis oi social 
development in its entirety. 

The task thus posed (and it can hardly be posed other¬ 
wise} becomes of great importance to the solution of the 
basic problems of historical development of Russian socie¬ 
ty, and above all of the peasantry. 

Obviously, a mere posing of questions, however correct¬ 
ly, does not bring us nearer to the answer. The problem 
requires exhaustive study—something which it has so far 
not received. 

Pokrovsky made the first attempt to link the evolution 
sif Rus agricultural techniques with the various stages in 
the history of social relations, but his premises and conclu¬ 
sions, as we shall see, need substantial reennsidernlioTi- 

ln connecting agricultural techniques with social rela¬ 
tions, Pokrovskv believed them to have passed through 
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three stages, namely, assarlage, fallow and three-field farm¬ 
ing, the latter gaining the upper hand in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, depending on the area (in Novgorod earlier than 
in the centre of the Russian state), Ass art age and fallow 
farming, he thought, made the permanent settlement ol the 
peasant impossible, while the three-field system demanded 
it. Pokrovsky suggests that this tied the peasant to the soil 
and to the landlord. The author is umjuest ton ably right in 
linking agricultural techniques with social relations. But 
the rest of his theses, above all his sequence of agricultural 
systems, requires correction. His periodization of these 
stages is likewise highly dubious. Finally, it should be 
noted that the bondage of the peasants was not the auto¬ 
matic outcome of the state of agricultural techniques. 

f have reason to believe that the author himself was not 
always a supporter of this clear-cut scheme as would at 
first appear. In view of the importance of the matter. I take 
the liberty of quoting some of the reasoning found in his 
other papers. In one of his larger works, Pokrovsky wrote: 
"It is true that the great-grandson of a Russian peasant 
often died far away from the grave of his great-grandfather, 
but It would be premature to suppose that both great-grand¬ 
father and great-grandson were itinerant farmers who 
viewed their izba as a sort of inn”; “Ancient Rus held the 
peasant lobe a more or less stable and consistent inhabitant 
of his village. He who would roam had to leave iri a hurry 
lest he be fused with the mass of local inhabitants, whom 
the law apparently regarded as sedentary and not nomadic, 
In short, the concept of the ancient Riis farmer as a tran¬ 
sient tenant of the lord’s land 1 and of quitrent as a form of 
rent must needs be greatly limited, and not only because 
it would be strange to discover a modern juridical category 
among relations so unlike ours, but also because this con- 

‘JThe iwltior has in mind Kluchevsky's opinion of the peasant 
as n Efee Jind transfer^ tenant of another's land* freedom was 

guaranteed by the right of departure and the right of agreement ■■ 
< v - O- Kluchevsky, .-1 Course of Russian History. Pari 2. Moscow 
1937, p. 321.) 
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cepl is at variance with the fads. Evidently, it was not be¬ 
cause he was a tenant that tlie peasant had to share his 
produce with the lord, but tor some other reason. 

"West-European literature has long since noted this as¬ 
pect of feudalism as a world-wide phenomenon. The fcutia- 
Uzation of landholdings has been discovered long since." 1 

The fact is, however, that in a later paper Pokrovsky 
asserts something entirely to the contrary? "As For the 
peasants, they could not be called serfs at that time. The 
peasants could not have been attached to the soil For 600 
years for the sole reason that there were no stable serf¬ 
age retations in the village at that time. As I have just 
pointed out, there was enough land for all. The tillers 
moved through vast forests, felled trees and cleared patches 
for their fields. When these patches were exhausted, 
the peasants moved on. in this manner the Rus popula¬ 
tion of that period was in a stale of constant migration. 
A peasant's grandson rarely died where his grandfather 
was horn and a peasant had several, even several dozen, 
fields during the course of his iifetime. 

“This constant movement of the population made it un¬ 
profitable for the ruling class to attach it to a given place. 
The peasants were attached to the soil and to the land- 
owners very much later, when land became scarce and 
crowded, and a regular agricultural system appeared— 
first the fallow and then the three-field system ” 

ft is evident that one of these concepts must be discard¬ 
ed, since they are incompatible. 

I believe the facts support Pokrovsky’s initial concept of 
the sedentary peasant and disprove his theory of vagrancy 
The tribe with its chieftain was more or less firmly sel- 


1 At, H. HoKpoasKui. Fyccuast JicropiiH c apeaneiiLiirt* Bpeueij, 
T J M 1933, crp- -13—44. (M. N, Pokrovsky, Russian History from 
Earliest Tinvs VoJ. 1, Moscow, 1933, pp. -13-4-1.) Certain correction* 
in Jits concept of the origin of serfdom in Russia were made by the au¬ 
thor in a later paper entitled „MapncK3M k oeodeuHOCTii KcropimecKoro 
paaiHiiTiffl PocCHHf*. dp. 84, (Marxism afvi the Peculiarities of Russia * 
Historical Development, p- 84.) 
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tied on the land. The tribal stronghold, similar to the Bo- 
reznyaki discovered by Tretyakov, was built for the ex¬ 
press purpose of making sedentary life possible. The 
members of the rural community with their individual 
economies lived in settlements which w’ere larger but un¬ 
fortified, but they too showed no desire to reject a settled 
wav of life. 

With the appearance of cl asses, when economically strong 
people seized power over the settled mass, from the 
moment when we are justified in regarding the peasantry 
as a class, nothing happened to turn the hitherto seden¬ 
tary tiller into a vagrant seeker of the means of subsist¬ 
ence. This, of course, did not exclude the possibility of 
some peasant who failed in his holding being forced to 
do odd jobs in distant places. But we are not concerned 
here wdth these exceptions, numerous though they may be. 
but with the bulk of the peasantry, 

H was this mass of tillers who had long been settled on 
the land that, with the appearance of the ruling classes, 
became the object of extra-economic coercion. The settled 
peasant was systematically drawn into the feudal lord’s 
power. The latter, very naturally, also did not miss the 
chance of subjecting those who had lost their means of 
subsistence and who were forced to work for him on any 
terms. 

It is a matter of principle to decide how the large- 
scale feudal landholdings and their economy originated, 
and whether ihe feudai lord initially seized unoccupied 
land and then settled it with vagrants, or whether he mere¬ 
ly took possession of populated and cultivated land. It 
will be remembered that the theory of age-old peasant 
vagrancy served to support another theory, according to 
which the peasant who became a serf had never owned 
land and had been a tenant from time immemorial This 
theory held that the people roaming the vast expanses of 
Rus without any means of subsistence could obtain land 
and implements only from the landowner who settled them 


on his land and thus helped to turn the nomadic bulk of 
the Russian people into sedentary Russian citizens for a 
period. 

Bui there are two points in this theory which its adher¬ 
ents take on trust, namely, that the large privileged 
landowners possessed land, which was initially unpopulated 
and later attracted tenants; and that the bulk of the Rus¬ 
sian people roamed and did not firmly settle on the soil 
until the privileged landowner settled them on his de¬ 
mesne. 

It can easily be shown that both these premises have 
absolutely no basis in fact. 

Tretyakov's paper Assartage in Eastern Europe was the 
first attempt in this country to solve the problem of the 
development of agricultural techniques in relation to Rus¬ 
sia. It should, I think, on the whole be considered suc¬ 
cessful. At least, his basic conclusions appear to be quite 
convincing. Assartage, as described by the records, is 
connected with a transition stage in the history of class 
society, namely, with the patriarchal community. The 
sokha and the'harrow, the implements of a new stage in 
the history of agricultural production, appeared under the 
assartage system. Developing parallel to Use general 
growth of the productive forces, they destroyed the assar¬ 
tage system and gave rise to a new form of agriculture. 
The major prerequisite for the evolution of the sokha was 
the appearance of draught animals. 

Let us turn to original sources. Owing to the paucity 
of the sources on this subject, we shall naturally have to 
use not only direct evidence, but also hints, which never¬ 
theless help to clarify the evolution of agricultural tech¬ 
niques. 

First of all, it should be pointed out that assartage, as 
the prevailing system in certain parts of the Kiev area, is 
entirely out of the question, at least in the 9th and l lth 
centuries. It could have been retained totiger in the north, 
around Novgorod, and in the north-east, in the Volga-Qka 
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basin. In the south, the forests were burnt and cut down 
at a rather early stage, and the further south the less for¬ 
est there was, until at fast the steppe came into its own. 
There can be no assartage in the steppe. The Scythians 
who for a long time engaged in agriculture on Hie banks 
of the Dnieper, did not burn down the forests to cultivate 
their fields. Otherwise, Herodotus would surely have men¬ 
tioned 11. Scythian tools confirm this. There was a legend 
among them that a golden plough, a yoke, a pole-axe and 
a bowl fell from the skies and this celestial gift taught 
the Scythians to plough. Assartage renders the plough 
superfluous. 

The fads at our disposal (thus far purely archaeologi¬ 
cal) witness that the axe as a major implement of the as¬ 
sartage method gives w ay to the sokha even in the north 
as early as the 8th and 9th centuries. In the Kiev area this 
event should be dated to pre-Scythian times at least. 

Excavations to study the history of agriculture in this 
country have been started quite recently. The data thus 
far collected has not been sufficiently studied. At the mo¬ 
ment wc are in a position to refer to certain fads sug¬ 
gesting a solution of the problem, hut not so far providing 
the solution. The Institute of History of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R,, in collaboration with Soviet 
agronomists, has been entrusted with the task of writing a 
history of agriculture in this country' from the earliest 
times to our day. 

The part of Europe occupied by the Eastern Slavs 
should obviously be divided into zones according to cli¬ 
mate, soil and vegetation, and each examined separatciy. 
It would then be necessary to establish the connection 
between the system of lane! usage, the quality of the im¬ 
plements of production, and the social and economic state 
of society. It should be borne in mind that every new di¬ 
vision of labour leads lo the creation of special tools and 
that the means of labour constitute the distinctive fea¬ 
tures of every stage of social production. 


For our purposes, the territory occupied by the East¬ 
ern Slavs should be divided according lo the existence or 
non-existence of forests. The wooded North and a large 
part of the centra! regions naturally merge into one zone 
which differs from the other, the southern zone, where 
there is either less forest or none at all. 

At a certain period of social development the North ap¬ 
pears as a land of assart age, while the absence of forests 
in the South allows the introduction of fallow farming at 
the earliest stages of agricultural development. 

It would be superfluous to describe in detail the assartage 
system as a whole. But I believe it necessary to touch upon 
its economic basis. It requires the expenditure of much 
labour (about 45 man- and woman-days per desyutina 1 
and the participation of large groups of people, who must 
jointly hold a piece of land at least 10-15 times larger than 
the annual sown area. Plots can be used for only three or 
four years. This system does not require draught animals.? 

It is obvious that the ordinary peasant family could not 
cope with assartage as the main system of economy. Re¬ 
sort to fallow' farming under the assartage system is no 
system at all. The land lying fallow is covered with an 
undergrowth and again requires the firing of frees, al¬ 
though with less effort. Hence, fallow farming in wooded 
country is not a separate stage in the development of ag¬ 
ricultural systems, but an integral element of assartage. 
Genuine fallow' farming is to be met with only in the 
steppe. 

Unfortunately, there are no specialized studies on this 
subject. But I think the fallow-farming system can be 
understood, at least in its main features, if we study it 
among modern steppe peoples, particularly the 19th-cen¬ 
tury Kazakhs. It is described in the report on Kazakh land 

1 Desyaifna —a Russian measure of land equivalent to 2.7 seres. 
~L.Tr, 

*P. N. Tretyakov, Assartage in Eastern £«rapf- finest ia Gomj- 
darstivnnoi Aftademii fstorii Matetialooi Kufturif, Voi. 14. Issue l. **»> 
pp. 9-10. 
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usage by an expedition to ihe steppes of the Turgai region 
H is quite obvious that we have no right mechanically to 
apply these observations to the Black Sea coastal steppe, 
but we are sure to discover a few fads which should be 
of use in solving our particular problem. 

The vast expanses of the land and its fertility allowed 
the Kazakh tiller to do without complex techniques, A 
single tillage of the steppe often ensured a harvest for 
many consecutive years. After the virgin soil is upturned 
and sown, the tiller ploughs up the soil next year only if 
he does not expect to take' in a reasonably good harvest; 
Otherwise the seeds are merely harrowed under and the 
soil remains untouched cither by plough or sokha. In this 
manner, corn is sown on one and the same plot year in 
year out until it is entirely overgrown with weeds' 

Abandoned fallow land is upturned at the first oppor¬ 
tunity if there is any hope of taking in a harvest, since 
fallow land is generally easier to plough up than virgin 
soil. This goes on until the soil ceases to yield good 
harvests. Five varieties of cereals are usually gathered 
in succession; 1) millet or wheat; 21 wheat: 3) wheat; 
4) oats; 5) oats. 

The fields were cultivated with the aid of the sabans 
(purchased collectively from zemstvo storehouses) ordi¬ 
narily used by Kazakhs and local Russian peasants. The 
sabans and harrows were bought in Kustanai. Troitsk. 
Orsk, and other surrounding settlements by artels of 2, 
3. or, more rarely, 5 tillers who would club together for 
the purpose. On the average there would be half a sokha 
and half a harrow per sowing household in the district. 
The Kazakhs of tile Fourth Administrative mil, Kumak 
volost, remember the lime when 10 tillers would club to¬ 
gether to buy a sobcifi'. at the time of the investigation 
every prosperous tiller tried to have his own saban. But 
the majority continued to till on a suprtjaga , or club basis. 
Two or three tillers would buy a sabtm and tilt the land 
collectively: one would handle the sokha, another wouid 


sow, while a third would drive the animals, He who con¬ 
tributed more oxen or horses was entitled to plough up a 
bigger plot for himself- Generally, every one sowed his 
own plot of land because “the harvest depends on good 
fortune." If a tiller, joining the artel, had no animals, 
but had a saitan, he received one-fifth of the field ploughed 
up with his implement. 

Only those who had no less than two oxen could become 
members of a siipryaga. If one had a single ox it was 
more gainful to let ft out for the spring ploughing in re¬ 
turn for half a desyatirw of millet or wheat. 

The majority of Kazakh tillers (61.2 per cent! cultivated 
their fields in a supfyaga f 22,7 per cent ploughed inde¬ 
pendently. 10.9 per cent had hired hands, and 5.2 per cent 
tilled on a mixed basis. This last category also included 
those who hired Kazakhs or Russians to plough with their 
own implements but with the employer’s draught animals. 
This last group also included those who titled part of 
their held themselves or in a supryaga, and the rest on 
the Russian ispolu' basis. 

Thus, only the last two categories of tillers, or 16.1 per 
cent, resorted to hired labour, while the rest, or 83,9 per 
cent, tilted their fields themselves or in an artel,® 
Observations of the actual life of the Kazakhs and their 
system of agriculture lead to the following conclusions: 
!) assariage was impossible there; 2) Tallow farming 
was the only system possible on vast expanses of free land 
and under conditions of migration with herds. Without 
the latter the system of agriculture must needs change 
and be transformed into a two- or three-field system, 
To sum up. the wooded North passes from assartdge to 


1 Ispolu — half and half, —TV. 

2 M -MaTcpwa.T:y no KUpriiscKOMy EnopaHHUE 

as pfl3pa6oTiSHHbtP humcm no iteuieAPBaHittt erenmj\ o^acron. 

T y pro ficKBH 06 ;l act h , Ky ctawafie k is ft yeiX *. t, v Bo do fec w I w o!. 
ctp k 124-127, 131. (Data w; Kirghiz Lmd Usage, Collected and Class* : 
fied hij on Expedition into the Steppes of the Turgai Region, hattanai 
l ?oto$f h Vol- V* Voronezh, 31JQ3, pp. 124-27. 133 4 
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field tillage, while the steppe starts out with genuine fal¬ 
low farming and goes on to the same field tillage system. 

In both cases the implements of production differ and 
their history is dissimilar 

The three-pronged sokha appears in the North. It is de¬ 
signed to loosen and furrow the formerly wooded field on 
which the trees had been burnt down. Later, the number 
of prongs is reduced and the share makes its appearance. 
This implement should be seen in connection with a new 
system of agriculture, the two- or three-field system, which 
requires manuring and implements with mould-boards. 

In the South, the ploughing implement has a history' of 
its own: the hoe—the rata —the plough. It is hard to say 
anything definite about the draught animals yoked to the 
ralo. It is very possible that these were oxen, but the 
horse is not entirely excluded. The northern sokha “pre- 
fers ,r the horse. It may well be that the difference in the 
rato systems is itself linked with the choice of draught 
animals. In any case, the ra/o-plougli originated in cir¬ 
cumstances which differed from those of the sokha.' 

Clearly, the conditions ol assartage did not correspond 
Id the new implements of production, much the same as 
the tribal system did not fit into the new social structure. 
This new social structure was based on small-scale farm¬ 
ing of the peasant type, and could have arisen only when 
small-scale individual land cultivation was predominant, 
where the implements of production and tillage techniques 
were in full accord with the draught force of the domesti¬ 
cated animal. 

The implements of land cultivation evolve in a similar 
manner. 

We are not concerned with the Dnieper area, since agri¬ 
cultural techniques there derive from Scythian and even 
pre-Scythian times. As for the North-West and North-East, 
the first iron points for the wooden plough were discovered 


’The history of agricultural implements is in its incipient stage. 
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in the Volga-Kama region dating to the formation of 
the Bui gar cities, and in the Old Ladoga excavations of 
8th-ccniury strata. They have also been found in the sur¬ 
rounding areas. All arc iron points for two-pronged sokhas, 
although parts ni ploughs have also been discovered in 
(he Bui gars. The excavations carried out by Lyavdansky 
and his associates of several dozen strongholds along 
the upper reaches of th*; Dnieper failed to produce a single 
sobhu iron point. Only scythes, sickles and hoes were dis¬ 
covered, although Lyavdansky himself continued lo nope 
that svkha troll points would be found. 1 

Further excavations will undoubtedly reveal more abun¬ 
dant and conclusive data. But we are already in a posi¬ 
tion to state that in approximately the 8th and 9th cen¬ 
turies cultivation with the aid of the iron-pointed sokha 
was already in progress in the wooded areas watered by 
the Dnieper and its tributaries, and by fhe Lovat, as well 
as in the Volkhov basin. It is not yet possible lo deter¬ 
mine when it originated there. 

This more progressive method of cultivation did not 
entirely supersede assartage. which continued to be used 
in wooded areas for some lime, though only as a survival. 
The future lay with the sokha and (he plough. 

Agricultural techniques developed considerably and this 
paved the way for drastic changes in land tenure, j.e,, for 
an eventual drastic reorganization of social relations. 

Let us see what our written source* have lo say on this 
subject. 

A close perusal of Ihe Pravda of the Yaroslauichg shows 
that it presents a picture of a well-organized princely de¬ 
mesne with stable fields. The Extensive Pravda mentions 
the implements not of assartage but of plough farming, 
namely, the plough and the harrow (Article 57), which we 
have no reason to regard as novelties in the 12th century. 

1 N_ A, Lyavdiiilsky. .-I Far Farts atou/ the Str. ngknlds r,f Smolensk 
Pnoince, tiw'stsa Smote/iskrgo G&stitlarskvrmoga inavtiitcia, Vol. Ill, 
Issue 3, p. 217. 
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The administration of the estate likewise indicates that not 
assartagc but real field tillage was practised. 

In some versions of the Extensive Pravda there is an 
article which reads: "Here are the oath dues: on a charge 
of murder—30 Aanns, 30 kanas less three In case of a liti¬ 
gation involving lands with beehives, as much in litiga¬ 
tion involving roieinaija land, and nine ktmas in a suit 
involving liberation." (Art. 109 of the First Troitsk Copy,) 
The roieinaija land which is the subject of litigation settled 
in court by means of an oath, is obviously field land. 

Notice the caution exercised by the population with re¬ 
gard to the prince's poiye. The monks of the Kiev Pechora 
Monastery together with their parishioners are in the act 
of selecting a site lor the construction of a stone church, 
A considerable crowd of people has gathered around the 
prince's poiye near by without daring to choose it, al¬ 
though it was most suitable. Prince Svyatoslav, who hap¬ 
pened to be passing by, inquired what the crowd was 
about. Having discovered the cause of the meeting, he 
made a gift of his poiye lo the monastery. This was quite 
unexpected, it appears, for the crowd, because the author 
of the story (Life of Feodosy of Pechera) says that the 
prince did so because he was “moved by God." 

In our ancient written sources the term poiye has sev¬ 
eral meanings—field, ploughland, meadow, a piece of va¬ 
cant land in general, the steppe, etc. It is difficult to say pre¬ 
cisely in what sense it is used in the above text. The plot 
of land in question lay on the outskirts of Kiev, had defi¬ 
nite boundaries and was of considerable value (otherwise 
the monks would not have regarded it with such circum¬ 
spection). In any case, no one could use this field without 
the prince's permission. If it was not under cultivation 
at the time, which is indicated by several details in the 
story, it was nevertheless viewed as a piot suitable for 
tillage or for some other economic purpose. 

We find references to real field land not only in Russkaya 
Pravda, but also in some of the deeds. Thus in the deed 
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of dona lion granted by Prince Izyaslav Mstislavich to the 
Panteleimon Monastery in Novgorod the existence of field 
land is quite obvious. Its boundaries are defined as fol¬ 
lows: "The boundaries of that land are from Yuriev ora- 
nilsa up the straight path, and from the path near Ustb 
kov oranitsa on its upper edge..., From the Yuriev bound¬ 
ary along the gully near Yuriev flood land, then near 
Yuriev oranitsa along the gully to its end r between Yuriev 
oranitsa and Ushkov potye, again up the straight path." 3 

Ushkov potye is, apparently* the same as Ushkov orani¬ 
tsa; oranitsa is nothing more than a systematically ploughed 
field. It is impossible to plot a boundary line by indicate 
ing signs which are not topographically stable and precise. 

Great pains are taken to plot and describe the bounds- 
ries of landholdings in general in the documents of that 
period. "And the boundary of that land lies from the Vob 
khov River up the Vitka stream to the common path, and 
up the path up to the cross, and from the cross to the cow 
tane p and up the cow lane to the alder-tree p and from the 
alder to the young fir-tree, and from the young fir tree up 
to the Do nets p and then down the Donets to where the Do¬ 
nets flows into the Dcrevyanitsa, and the Derevyamtsa flows 
into the Volkhov, And that is the boundary of this land." 1 2 

White this deed may have been re-edited (some go so 
far as to say that it was forged), 3 the same cannot be said 


1 rpaiwriii EeJitfRoro Hcaroptun u XIckoba* hoji pea* C. H. Baao 

Mr—JL 1949, N* 82. crp. 141. (7he Deeds of Great Novgorod and Pskov 
ed. by S. N. Valk. Moscow-Leningrad, 1949* No. 82. p, I4J.) 

3 The Deeds of Great Novgorod and Pskov. No. 102. p* 1.59, Purchase 
Deed of Antong the Roman (not later lb art 1147). 

■* C. If. Ik ijk t Ha4a.i,Lnafl icropRfl ApeniiepyccKoro macTH-oro ittra 
( n BcnoMo rare A lh we HCTOpHHeciOK AKCtiiin/unuj". c6. craieft M.—JI» 
1937. crp. 285-318), ($. N. Valk, Initial liisiury of the Ancient Ras 
Private Deed, Supplementary Historical Subjects, collection, Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1937, pp. 285-318.) Objections to Valk h $ doubts regarding 
the authenticity of the deed are raised jii M. Tikhomirov's O 
vartiiux aicrax d AptfEinefi Pyca (^ct^pHMcKM 3 ?uihci:h* t t, XVII. np, 
235-—241). {Private Deeds in Ancient Rus. fstorirheskie Zepishi n Vol. J 7, 
pp. 23S41.) 
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of its contemporary, the deed of Prince Izyaslav Mstisla- 
vich, in which we find an equally detailed description of 
the boundaries of a piece of land donated to a monastery. 1 
The deed of Prince Mstislav and his son Vsevolod, dated 
somewhat earlier, has similar accounts, 1 

Without analysing the arguments regarding the authen¬ 
ticity of the deed granted to Yuriev Monastery, I should 
like to note that the elements of interest here are also 
contained in the forged deed. 1 am not interested in either 
the fact of the donation itself, or the accuracy of the 
boundaries, hut the detailed nature of their description, 
which is a clear indication of the attitude of early !2th- 
century people to land as being something of very defi- 
nile value, I do not doubt fur a moment that that is how 
things also slood in the Jlth and the !0lh centuries, and 
even earlier. The land of the prince s estates of the IOth 
century, mentioned in the chronicles, must have also 
had definite boundaries. 

The Pravda of the Yaroslavichy refers very clearly to 
the boundaries between field land* "And he who ploughs 
up a boundary or destroys a boundary mark shall be fined 
12 grionasr (Art, 34.) In the Extensive Pravda this ar- 
lick is interpreted even more clearly: “He who cuts down 
the boundary of an apiary or ploughs up the boundary of 
a field, or removes ttie fence of a homestead boundary, 
shall be fined 12 grivrias. (Art. 72.) Here we have vari¬ 
ous forms of private property separated by boundaries, 
namely, a patch oi forest used as an apianum, a piece oT 
field land, and a plot of homestead land. 

The terminology relating to the vartuus offences is ex¬ 
tremely interesting. The boundary of the apianum can he 
"cut down” that of the field land can be “ploughed up." 
and the homestead plot boundary can be "removed." I 
shall not dwell on the significance of these terms. I wish 
to stress once again that a most imporlant document daf- 

1 The Dtvds of Great diwgofod and Pskov, No. H2. d. HI 

“Ibid., No. SI, p. 140. K 
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■ng back to the mid-11th century and reflecting the social 
relations of that period very precisely and definitely spec¬ 
ifies the existence of field land owned by individuals and 
separated by boundaries, the infringement of which entails 
the payment of heavy fines, second only to those exacted 
for murder- These examples of donative and purchase 
deeds are amply supported in the generalizations of the 
Russkaya Pravda. It is clear that plots with stable bound¬ 
aries and connected with homesteads could hardly be 
patches of forest land cleared for cultivation. 

The term orati in the documents cited above did not 
mean a superficial loosening oi the soil after the trees had 
been burned down. We have a precise explanation of this 
term in the Lavrenty Annals, An ancient Rus preacher, 
desirous of glorifying Prince Vladimir Svyatoslavich, de¬ 
picts the process of cultivation in this manner: "Even as 
one ]itoughs up the land, another sows the seed, while 
others reap and eat sufficient Food, so is it with him: his 
father Vladimir ploughed up the soil and made it soft 
(i.c., ploughed and harrowed it— Author ), i.e„ enlightened 
it with baptism, he sowed the hearts of the faithful with 
the words of the book, while we reap, accepting the teach¬ 
ing of the book," 1 Not a word about the burning down of 
trees. And nothing like what we find in Kutevala. Vejne¬ 
mo men's preparations for his agricultural pursuits are 
depicted thus: 

He plants the pines on the mountains. 

He plants the firs on the hills ,,, 

He plants the birches in (he gullies .., 

The trees grow to a great height... 

Then, when 

He saw the height of the trees. 

The spritely growth of their shoots .,. 
Vetnemeinen , old and true. 

Then made a sharp axe. 

1 Lasrentu .1 finals for 1037; Chronic tc of Ancient Years. Pari I 
p. 102. 
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He began to cat down the forests. 

He threw them down on the field. 

He cut up all the trees .,. 

And an eagle brought him fire. 

He struck a flame with a blow. 

A wind came from the north. 

And another comes from the east: 

The woods are turned to ash.... 

Only then 

He goes forth to sow. 

He goes to scatter the seed ,... 

As a result, Vetnemcinen’s labours 

Brought forth the high stalks 
From the soft soil. 

And the ears appeared dark _ 1 

A comparison with the Russian bylinas in this respect 
is highly instructive! we do not line! assartage here, Mikula 
Selyaninovidi tills the soil with a soil ha. 

The ploughman ploughs the field and whistles. 

The sokka crunches. 

The shares grate against the stones. 


He makes furrows. 

He roots out the stubs and the grubs 
And he throws the boulders into the furrows. 

The ploughman's mare is tight bay. 

Her tugs are made of silk. 

His sokha is made of maple. 

The shares are made of steel. 

The mould-board is made of silver. 

The handles are made of pure gold : 

1 „Kaj!tBa.ia", M.-JT. [933. crp* * S-12, {Kttlevala. Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1933, pp. 8-12.) 

* „ri3VflTHHKM HHpoBoft juneparypu. Pyccxafl y cth aa c.iosee 
t. II, M, 1919, crp. &. {Memorials of World Lileralure. Russian Oral 
Poetry, Vol. II, Moscow, 1919, p, S.) 
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A student of this bylina writes of the period of its 
compilation: “Judging by the circumstances in which the 
prince and the ploughman meet, Mikula's personality and 
the legend itself should be regarded as being of a rather 
early origin: it is a period in the ancient Rus system 
when the pohjudye 1 still existed" of which much is said 
in the bylina. The scene of the bylina should likewise be 
emphasized. It is a typically northern, apparently Novgo¬ 
rod, landscape, with its soil full of boulders. 

After his miraculous cure Ilya Muromels lived in his 
home village of Karacharovo and helped his parents in 
their work as peasants. Some versions of this bylina state 
that Ilya helped them to dig up tree roots to clear a field. 
But there is yet another version which Indicates assar- 
tage. 

But this version, which mentions the /?af, s can be inter* * 
preted differently, Sokolov believes it to be of later ori¬ 
gin (17th-l8th century) containing northern features of 
later origin. The pal as a survival of the primitive meth¬ 
od or agriculture, was to be found in the north even in the 
early 20th century. 

Ilya went to his father. 

To help him in his peasant work. 

The pal had to be cleared of dabije-kolodye: 

He chopped out all the duhye-kolodye? 

Hence, memories of assartage were, undoubtedly, alive 
in some regions of Eastern Europe in the 10th century, 
and assartage itself was still practised, a contention sup¬ 
ported by our archaeological materials. But it is still high¬ 
ly characteristic that Mikula Sclyaninovich in the Vblkh- 


1 Ibid.., pp. 4 (Poti/udift — the coi lection ol taxes from house *■ 

hold to houieholcL— Tr r ) 

1 Pal (pal —a derivative of pallti —to burn. fire.—Tr,) is a patch 
of forest where the trees have been burnt down to allow sowing. Dubije* 
kotodi/e are the tree roots whtch had not burnt, md had to be dug out. 

* ^Bu.’ikhu", H3ji« T-ea „OrHir h CHE- I ill. crp, 27. (Butinas, pub 
liihcd'by Ogpi, St. Petersburg. 1911. p* 27.} 
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ov area is engaged in actual ploughing, without any 
traces of digging up roots. 1 

In any case, the bylina epos in its entirety speaks of a 
country where plough farming was the main occupation 
of the population. 

Nor is there any mention of assartage in the Sermon of 
Kirill of Turov (12lh century). Here is his description, 
undoubtedly true to life, of the act of ploughing: "Today, 
the plougher of the word, leading the wordy oxen to the 
spiritual yoke, and sinking the rafo-cross into the furrows 
of the mind, and drawing the furrow of repentance, sows 
the spiritual seed therein and rejoices at the hope of fu- 
ture blessings,” 1 This is also a complete refutation of as¬ 
sartage, Neither do we see it in the well-known descrip¬ 
tion of the battle in the Lay of Igor's Host, where the 
imagery is drawn from agricultural practice, in a lauda¬ 
tion of Prince Vladimir, a line is deliberately drawn be¬ 
tween two phases of cultivation, namely, the ploughing 
and the harrowing, two stages in the preparation of the 
soil for sowing which are characteristic features of plough 
farming, not of assartage. It would, therefore, be proper 
to treat the terms polye and oranilsa mentioned above as 
applying to plough farming and not to assartage. 

The smerd mentioned in Vladimir Monomakh's famous 
speech owns a small individual plot of land, which he tills 
with the aid of his own horse. 

"I am surprised, comrades, when people pity the horse 
with which they plough; and svhy do you not understand 
that when the smerd begins to plough ...” “Now is not 

1 Tretyakov has logically arrived at ihe conclusion that tile new 
system of life (new types of settlements, plough farming) first originat¬ 
ed in the north, among the Novgorod ites and the Krivicfiv, while 
further south, particularly on the Oka rind in the area between the 
Dnieper and the Desna, ancient forms of life continued until the Sth 
and 'JtH centuries. (See his Eastern Slavonic Tribes on the Eve of the 
Formation oj the Kiev State. Ireestia Akademit Sank SSSg. Hist. & 
Phil, series, Vot. II. No. 3, 19-15. p, 155.) 

1 PyironfrcK A- C, y&apowT, t. |1, crlG 1558, ctj>. 21, (A. 5. f cn- 
rno's Manuscripts. Vol. 11, St. Petersburg, 1853. p. 21,) 



the time to divorce the smerd from his field,, , . He wishes 
to destroy the smerds and their fields..,. If that smerd 
begins to plough with his horse in spring.,.Nor is this 
assarty ge. 

Various kinds of land used in the economy are men¬ 
tioned in the depositive deed of Yarlaam oT Khutynsk dat¬ 
ing back to the late 12th century. "Varlaam deposited 
with the Church of the Holy Saviour zemtya and a vege¬ 
table garden, and fisheries, and golden-eye fowling places, 

and meadows_And in the other village of Svuditsi he 

donated to the Holy Saviour n/uas and meadows and fish¬ 
ing and fowling grounds with whatsoever is in them. .. , 1 ' 1 
tt appears that both villages had similar economic tech¬ 
niques, but we note a difference in terminology in the enu¬ 
meration of the details: the niva of the second village is 
the zcmhja of the first t but both obviously denote regular¬ 
ly cultivated fields. 

In one of his sermons, Seraptcm, the Bishop of Vladi¬ 
mir, describing the horrors of the Tatar invasion and the 
ensuing devastation, remarks that "our villages ate over¬ 
grown with hjudina," It must be assumed, therefore, that 
prior to the Tatars there were cultivated fields there. The 
tyadina is a calamity, a result of the Tatar devastation, 
and not an ordinary feature of the assartage system of 
agriculture. 

We find a similar picture at an earlier date, in 1093, 
after a war, when "the fields are overgrown, and the 
dwellings haunted by beasts.” 

There is no discrepancy between our written record? 
and the earlier material evidence on this subject, ft may 
be safely asserted that plough farming predominated from 
the 8th and 9th centuries even in the northern part of Rus 
and very much earlier in the middle and southern areas 
around "the Dnieper. This does not mean, of course, that 


1 This deed has also raised doubts ns to its authenticity which is 
maintained by M, N. Tikhomirov, op cit., pp. 226 33. 



the earlier archaic forms of agriculture had disappeared 
entirely. Survivals of these are to be met with in various 
places in the 16th and 17th centuries, and even as late 
as the 20th century. But agricultural development took 
the new road prepared for it by the sokha and the plough, 
which varied according to the conditions in the northern 
and southern regions. 


IV. THE SOCIAL SYSTEM AMONG 
THE EASTERN SLAVS PRIOR 
TO THE 
FORMATION 
OF ANCIENT RUS 












I , THE ANCIENT RUS OBSHCHl,\A l 

Agriculture was the main occupation of our ancestors. 
It had passed through a number of stages in its develop¬ 
ment prior to the formation of the early feudal Rus state, 
and by the time the Russian people were organized into 
a slate it had attained a fairly high level over the greater 
part of its territory. Field land was ploughed by an im¬ 
plement which loosened the soil with the aid of draught 
animals. Such are the main con elusions from the preced¬ 
ing chapters. 

It was also noted that Use evolution of the means of 
labour and or production techniques is linked with changes 
in social relations, and that the Eastern Slavs had passed 
through a period of collective economy, in short, that they 
had passed from the tribai system to the rural obskehina 
system prior to the formation of the Ancient Rus state. 

We are now faced with the task of studying the life of 
the rural obshchina, an organization of the farming popu¬ 
lation whom, from a certain date, we are justified in de¬ 
scribing as peasants. 

The study (as Tar as our sources will allow, of course) 
of the evolution of the peasant obshchina will give us 
some idea of the status of the majority of the rural popu¬ 
lation within its independent state, as well as in the period 
when the nascent feudal nobility was growing in strength. 


1 Obshchma ^a derivative oi “obshch-^CQfnmQn—Tr^ 
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We shall be able to answer the question which aroused 
such heated controversy on the eve of the liberation of the 
serfs and even later—the Question of the peasant's rela¬ 
tions to the soil* was the peasant ever a landowner, or 
was he settled on the landlord's soil from time immemo¬ 
rial? 

The problem of the social system of the Slavs, the 
Eastern Slavs and Ancient Rus in particular, is very old. 
Much has been said and written on the subject. If we leave 
aside the casual remarks of the I8lh- and early 19th-cen¬ 
tury scholars—“casual" in the sense that the authors 
themselves attached no special importance to them in 
their "theories" (there were no theories in the full sense 
of the word)—we shall have to starl with Evers, 1 who 
worked out a theory of the tribal system, as well as So¬ 
lovyov. and Kavelin. 

Evers rightly pointed out that our sources use the word 
“tribe" as an obscure term which includes the concept 
of the family as we know' it. He also quite rightly pointed 
out that the state supersedes the tribal system. But his 
assertion that the state is a mere union of tribes is com¬ 
pletely unacceptable. Evers is concerned most of all with 
the transition from tribal relations to the slate. 

Solovyov interpreted the tribe in a sense different from 
ours, but he w*as right in noting the arbitrary use of this 
term by the chronicler. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the obvious advantages of the 
"tribal school” over Us predecessors, it failed to cope with 
its task, like the subsequent generations of historians. 

K. $- Aksakov made the trenchant remark that the "trib¬ 
al school” failed to define the essence of the tribe. “Many 
articles and papers have been written on the subject," 
wrote Aksakov, “but it must be admitted that neither of 
these new scholars (meaning Solovyov and Kavelin— 

l //. <t>.r . Stiepc, jtpouHefituw pyccuoc npaoo &Hero pkvcckom tro 
pacKpuTHH, CDS 1B35 (I. F. Evers, A Historical Analysis of the Ear¬ 
liest Has Lam. St. Petersfcmrg. 1835.) 
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Author) have as yet managed to give a clear-cut definition 
of what tribal life is, They arc content to use it in the 
sense accepted in general conversation: they use the 
word 'patriarchal' instead of ‘tribal,’ without defining the 
former, assuming that it also is understood." 1 

The reasoning of this opponent of Solovyov and Kave¬ 
lin appears at first glance to be much dearer: “There 
was in Ancient Rus a (non-tribal) social, namely, obshchi- 
na system, a life based on the obshchina. .,. The Rus¬ 
sian land has been the feast patriarchal and the most so¬ 
cial (namely obshchina) country from time immemorial/' 

But if we probe Aksakov’s categoric statements regard¬ 
ing the obshchina, which, in the final analysis, proves to 
be a “moral union of men," it becomes clear that he with 
his concept of the “obshchina" has failed just as miser¬ 
ably as Solovyov and Kavelin with their concept of “tribe," 
with the sole difference, however, that the latter, in 
spite of their mistakes, had a structural perspective. Their 
concept of the tribe as a primitive form of community 
with inherent elements of decay led to a dialectical (in the 
Hegelian sense) explanation of the subsequent form of 
that community, a natural (in the idealist sense) succes¬ 
sion of these forms, while the obshchina of Aksakov and 
his followers, existing from time immemorial, is simul¬ 
taneously the ideal and the basis for the future. The ob¬ 
shchina, Aksakov believed, is a “popular principle which 
permeates the whole of Russia's history." That is why it 
serves as a basis for the interpretation of Russia's history 
and is in no sense a “succession of historical phenomena 
and forms,” as the adherents of the tribal theory held. It 
becomes clear why Solovyov regarded Aksakov’s course 
as entirely anti-historical. 

The controversy around the Russian obshchina, which 
flared up in the mid-19th century, w r as not merely an aca¬ 
demic clash of ideas. Both sides laid special stress on the 

1 f(, c. Akcokoo. no.ittoc co Gan Kins cmhiichihI, t, I. M. 18B9, 
dp, 65. (K. S, Aksakov. Ceiteeled Work s, Vot. 1, Moscow, ISS9, p. 6S.) 



conclusions. Those who held the obshchina to be immu¬ 
table and to have existed from time immemorial regarded 
it as a guarantee against the incursion of capitalism into 
the Russian village and the appearance of the proletariat, 
which they held responsible for the revolutions in Europe 
and the “ulcers of capitalism." The obshchina , they be* 
lieved, protected Russia from capitalism and its conse¬ 
quences. Aksakov’s opponents, who supported the evolu¬ 
tionary point of view, regarded the tribe as one of the 
rungs in the social scale, emphasizing that Russia’s way 
forward would be essentially similar to that of the West, 
and lead naturally to the emergence of a bourgeois state. 

Leontovich, the author of the ancient Slav zadruga 
theory, joined the discussion. In an effort to renovate the 
Slavophile * 1 theory, he drew upon new data from the his¬ 
tory of the Southern and Western Slavs 2 and attempted 
eclectically to merge Solovyov's schemes with the con¬ 
cepts of the Slavophiles, who insisted on a distinct histor¬ 
ical development for the Slavs, He acknowledged the 
merits of his predecessors, including Solovyov. “Solo¬ 
vyov/' he wrote, “did in fact discover the primary cell from 
which the body politic of the Russian people sprang and 
matured in prehistoric times.... in this respect Solo¬ 
vyovs theory appears to be a logically based scientific 
system.” But he criticizes Solovyov’s "school” for “fail¬ 
ing to perceive that the tribal cell had completed its cycle, 
and had become another cell, with a more complex struc- 

* Slavophiles represented a trend in Russian social thinking 
in tlie mid-19th century. They believed that Russia had a special des¬ 
tiny without parallel in the West, They said tills was due to (he com¬ 
munity system peculiar only to the Slavs, at Well as to the Orthodox 
religion and the "harmony" that existed between tsar and people. The 
Slavophiles opposed revolution. 

1 <#». H JleoHmneuH, O siiaqeiiKK eepai no Pyccxofi flpan.it' h Ho.-nm- 

komv cranyTy, cpaanHTejiwio c asupyrow wro-aana.muK cjiaeim, >KMHIT 
(JKvpfrfu MiinncrepcTba napo.iHoro npocwittpiiwa}. 1S67, anpe.ib, 
(F, I. Leontovich. The Meaning of Vero as Used by the "Russhaya Prav- 
rfa" and the "Potiisa Statute" in Comparison with the Zadrugu of the 
South-Western Slavs. The Journal of the Ministry of Education, M6? 
April.) 



Lure, in the dark period of prehistoric times. Only the 
faintest traces and petrified relics oi the old tribal system, 
divested of all organic ties with the life of the people, 
were retained at the dawn of history.” 

The Solovyov “school.” Leontovich declares, confuses 
the new historical form of iife with such prehistoric fos¬ 
sils. It does not see the gulf between them, which no 
amount of effort by the supporters of the tribal system 
theory can bridge. 

Having exposed the weaknesses of the tribal theory, 
Leontovich nevertheless failed to solve the problem and 
only confused it further, The contradictions of his inter¬ 
pretations are glaring. He accepts the existence of tribal 
relations among the Rus but believes that the tribal sys¬ 
tem predominated only among the nomads, who led a 
warlike way of life and roamed about in fighting groups 
and large hordes whereas the Slav w r as historically a 
ploughman who had for a long time led a settled existence. 
According to Leontovich, the Slavs appear on the his¬ 
toric scene with the social forms with which they later 
enter the period of transition to the state. 1 The author be¬ 
lieves that the main social unit at that time was the zttd- 
ruga. This, he says, was a family obshchina which tended 
to grow over into the rural obshchina. 

On the other hand, Leontovich does not discard Solo¬ 
vyov's assumption that the princely “House of the Ryuri- 
kovichy" was a “zadruga common to the entire people, to 
all the volosts.” We later learn from Leontovich that the 
“House or the Ryurikovichy" was scattered over a vast 
territory, amt that its princely members were in constant 
movement with the aim of '‘settling” the people by organ¬ 
izing obshchinas and volosts. 

Actually, the princes did not move from place to place 


1 M. Jlaurn warn, Saapy^Ho-uGuuiHiibii lapaxTcp no.urrHnwxiiro 
Guts ipoancR. Poccmi pKWHH. 3874, iikwix, crp. 138 n cx.), (F. I, Lwnto- 
vich, The Zadruga and Obshchina Nature of Political Life in Ancient Rus. 
The Journal of the Ministry of Education, 1874. July, p, 138 el seq.) 
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as often as Ihe author imagines, This was a short-lived 
phenomenon during the initial period of the dismember¬ 
ment of the Ancient Rus state and the formation of inde¬ 
pendent feudal principalities. 

On the other hand, it can safely be said that it was not 
the princes who organized the obshcfiinas and the volosts. 
They did not have to worry about "settling' the people 
because the latter had had their roots deep in the soil 
which they held to be their own, long before the appear- 
ante of the princes. 

The author's terminology is clearly inconsistent and 
refutes his own Interpret a l ions. 

I do not intend to survey the whole of preceding Rus¬ 
sian historiography. I merely wish to point out a new stage 
in the history of this problem. In the 80's the contro¬ 
versy flared up anew, but on a different plane. A struggle 
against the growing socialist movement was in progress, 
and the supporters of the principles of bourgeois society 
came out in defence or the principle that land had been 
privately owned since time immemorial. Attempts were 
made to deny the existence of the obshchina in the past. 
In the West, this movement was headed by Numa Denis 
FusteldeCoutanges while Sergeyevich was its most prom¬ 
inent representative in Russia. In his opinion, the period 
when interest in the ancient obshchina among the Ger¬ 
mans, the Slavs and other peoples was revived, was “the 
time of a deep-seated belief in the ancient nature of the 
land obs/idii/ia,"' He sets himself the task of struggling 


1 /?. M. Cep&cmn, Pyccxue top in space Nae apenHocrii h t. HI. 
ctdl 412, (V. L Sergeyevich. Russian Juridical Antiquities. Vol, 111+ 
p 412.) In 1884, Euge !m an came out m similar vein against Use St a* 
vophiies and their obshchina theory. Replying to I. D. Belyayev, lie 
wrote: H FJke all the Slavophiles, he (Belyayev) lacked a critical sense 
anti was unshakably convinced in the surpassing perfection of alii the 
customs and institution* of Ancient Rus. Together with his old friends, 
the veteran Slavophiles Aksakov, Khomyakov, etc.. Belyayev Is a de¬ 
cided partisan of the Fantastic hypothesis of the existence of an ancient 

Rus landholding obshchina from time immemorial—something of 
which there is not tlie slightest indication in the sources. 1 11 (if. 3 m* 
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against this “prejudice.” He flatly declares that land was 
privately owned from time immemorial, and that there 
are no traces whatsoever of collective landownership in 
Russian history. He believes his obviously contrived con¬ 
clusions to be a triumph of historical truth, 

Sergeyevich was nol aware that 3 1 is work was paral¬ 
leled by other investigations—those of Lewis Henry Mor¬ 
gan (1818-1881) and Maxim Kovalevsky (I85J-1916). 

In bis Ancient Society, on the basis of exhaustive studies 
of the life of the Indian tribes of America, Morgan 
succeeded in shedding Jight on the most obscure sections 
of history and explaining the basic features of primitive 
social organization which preceded the appearance of the 
stale, 

Kovalevsky w'ho worked in the same direction, but on 
the basis oT a study of the life of the mountain peoples of 
the Caucasus, made a substantial contribution to the so¬ 
lution of this problem. 

But it remained for the Marxist classics to give the 
scientific solution. Engels’s The Origin of the Family , 
Private Property and the State is the key to the solution 
of problems which had been obscure or delibera telv con¬ 
fused, 

loday, we can sel out the stages in ihe development of 
primitive society as follows: 

1. Ihe tribe is the basis of the social system among all 
primitive peoples. 

2. At the summit of the development of the tribal sys¬ 
tem, namely, during ihe patriarchate, the family obshchi- 
na appears to be an organization of a number of freemen 
and bondmen under the patriarchal authority of the head 
of the obshchina (famitia). it embraces several genera¬ 
tions of the descendants of a single Father together with 
their wives. They all live in one household, cultivate their 

UnopXH xpeMdCTKoro npaaa a Pocciik, M. 1900. crp. 22, nc>*t- 
J 1 - E , n 2 e fman. A History of Serfdom in Russia, Moscow 

IANJ. p. 22 . Nole.) 
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fields in common, and subsist on common stores. The 
elective head of the obshchina is aided by a council con¬ 
sisting of all the adult members, women as well as men. 

3, The disintegration of tribal relations leads to the ap¬ 
pearance of the rural obshchina as a transition slags 
from the tribal system to the political. Nevertheless, the 
patriarchal family obshchina, or the large family, for a 
long time continues to be a living unit within the rural 
obshchina without contradicting it. 

4, The family and the rural obshchinas are not immu¬ 
table. The rural obshchina is influenced not only by its 
own internal processes but also by the state. It undergoes 
change in adapting itself to the demands of the state. 

5, Tribal society did not outlive the tribal union, which 
signifies the beginning of its end* The territorial division 
which replaces the tribal, coupled with property inequali¬ 
ty instead of equality, are the premises for the appearance 
of the state. 

Such are the fundamental principles evolved by con¬ 
temporary science. 

With these broad generalizations in view, and on the 
basis of documentary evidence l should like lo point out 
the trends in the development of the Russian obshchina. 

When in the 1 Uh century the urge arose in Rus to look 
back into the past, her society had travelled so far from 
the tribal system that it was difficult to reconstruct it, In 
the Hlh century the tribal system could unquestionably 
be studied among the peoples of the Far North or else¬ 
where in this country where there were tribes at that stage 
of development, It was impossible to understand these 
tribal relations without a close study of the peoples 
among whom such relations prevailed, solely on the basis 
of such relics as were at the disposal of the author of the 
Chronicle of Ancient Years. When the first written docu¬ 
ments appeared they recorded this remote past in the form 
of survivals. It is not surprising, therefore, that the chron- 
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icier, always so factual in his detailed descriptions, is 
decidedly at a loss when he tackles the tribal system. 

The East Slavonic tribe is first mentioned in the Chron¬ 
icle of Ancient Years in its undated part. It presented in¬ 
surmountable obstacles to the author because he lacked 
precise information on the period, lie speaks very obscure¬ 
ly even of the Polyane, of whom he knew rather more: 
‘'The Polyane lived separately and had their own tribes.., 
and everyone lived in Ids own tribe and in his own 
place, each having a tribe ol his own.” Shakhmatov right¬ 
ly believes that this is a merger of two different texts, 
and that the initial text of the Chronicle read: "The Po¬ 
ly ane lived in tribes in their own places, each having a 
tribe of his own.” 

This is an indication that the chronicler knew some¬ 
thing of the remote past of the Slavs, and tells us of their 
earliest social relations, which he describes as tribal. 
Further on he reiterates: "The Polyane. however, lived 
separately, as I have said." 1 

The term “tribe” in this case is undoubtedly a form of 
ancient sociat relations, although its content is not re¬ 
vealed in the chronicle. Still, we can guess what is meant 
by the term “tribe." The matriarchal tribe is obviously 
out of the question. The chronicler says nothing of the 
matriarchale in relation to the peoples of our country 
although in general he is aware of the different family 
and marriage forms underlying the various stages of the 
development of tribal relations. Thus, he writes of group 
marriage among the Chaldeans, in "Guilliom" and “Bre- 
tania” {“many men steep w ith a single woman and many 
women fornicate with a single man’*}. 

The chronicler possibly errs in ascribing these forms of 
marriage to definite peoples, but he reveals a good knowl¬ 
edge of them, and it is clear that if he bad the slightest 
hint of group marriage or the punalual family among the 

1 Lanrenitt rlnufs, 1910, pp. 8,11; Chronicle of Ancient VfWS, 
Part I, pp. *12. 14. 



Slavs, the Finns or the Turki he would not have omitted 
to mention it. As it is, he describes the most backward 
Slav tribes t(the Drcvtyane, Radimichy, Vyatkhy and the 
Scveryane, whom he is not at all inclined to spare in his 
descriptions and whom he is ready to accuse of anything) 
as having the polygamous patriarchal family, and, possi* 
bly, conjugate marriage. “They had no marriage,” he 
writes, “but games between the villages: they gathered lor 
’the games, lor dancing and for every kind of infernal 
songs, and they abducted women for themselves with 
whom they had previously agreed, and they each had two 
or three women-" 1 

The chronicler’s ideal is the monogamous family. He is 
in favour of it not only because it was sanctified by Chris- 
tian law, but also because it had gained decisive suc¬ 
cesses at kast among the Polyane thanks to the victory 
of private property over the primitive obshchi/ia prop¬ 
erty. 

Among the Polyane the monogamous family became 
predominant somewhat earlier than among the other Sla¬ 
vonic tribes, and this is clearly stated in the chronicle. 
This was no doubt long before the chronicler’s time. Thai 
is why he failed to see the tribe and speaks of it so ob¬ 
scurely in his writings. 

in his later narrative regarding not only what the 
chronicler knew from reliable sources, but also the dark¬ 
er period of the history of Eastern Slavonic society, he 
used the word “tribe” in different wavs. Kiv becomes the 
founder of a ruling dynasty among the Polyane (‘ But 
this Kiy ruled in his tribe"), similar to the way in which 
princes and probably dynasties appeared among the 
Drevlyane, Dregovichy, Novgorod Slavs and Polochane. 
Here we have an example of hereditary rule, at least in 
the chronicler's account, and the use of "tribe" to denote 


1 Lavrenty Annals* 1897, p, 13 \ Chronicle of Ancient Years* part I, 

p. !5. 
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dynasty. This gives rise to the concept of the princely 
tribe: "Ye are not princes, neither are ye of princely tribe, 
but I am of princely tribe," says Oleg to Askold and Dir. 
Solovyov was absolutely right when he noted this range 
in the chronicler’s use of this word, 1 Tribe also meant a 
group of relatives as well as every one of them individ¬ 
ually ("three brothers were chosen with their tribes," 
i.e„ with their relatives), ft is also used to denote "com¬ 
patriot." (Oleg, using a ruse to entice Askold and Dir t(f 
the bank of the Dnieper, says that lie is a merchant on his 
way to Byzantium, and invites them in the following 
words: “Come to us, your tribes.” And also in the sense 
of a whole people (“from the Rus tribe, from the Varan¬ 
gian tribe"). This lack of clarity in the term indicates that 
it had lost its concrete content in Rus 11th-century so¬ 
ciety, and that it was used in a sense different to that 
which in the past had belonged to it alone. 

The term “family," on the other hand, is proved by the 
sources to be nothing but the farrtilia we know. "Family 
above all means cheh/ad, domestics, slaves," In Zlatoust 
of the 12th century we read; "Numerous family, or nu¬ 
merous possessions, gold and silver.” Here the "family" 
is identical to the GreekfrtytaAs. And once again: "One con¬ 
spired against his neighbour, and robbed him of his family." 
Here the term family corresponds to the GreefcoUt-r^In the 
Life of Nifont of the 13th century it says: "1 was alive, and 
my children and my ramily.” In the Prologue of the 16th 
century we read: “Neither 1, nor my family, nor my chil¬ 
dren, nor my fowl," etc. s ThJ* * term still retains traces of 
relations w?hieh were real in some remote past. 

This familia is very naturally interpreted as a large 

1 C- Af, Co.toeua, Hcrcipwn Poccmi c j pcniic iinjux up dm oh. 
kh. I. CflB, H3A- „OCmecrBeiiHisa nojiwa u , crp. 49. (S. M. Solovyov, 
A ttislerg of Russia from the liafUcst Times, Book I. $t, Petersburg, 
Obshchcstverindya Polzis Publishing Mouse, p, 40.) 

* if. CpesHeBCKuti, Ma’repna.'iu j.is c-iosapsi apcoHepyccKoro sau¬ 
na, CITE 1893. mobo ^ceMbH". (1. Sreinevsky, Materials' for a Diction¬ 
ary of the Ancient Rus Language, St. Petersburg, 1893. under 'seKyn.' 



patriarchal family, which developed from tribal relations. 
It is a unit which includes a number of freemen and bond- 
men under the patriarchal authority of the head of the 
family. That Is why it should not be contrasted with the 
tribe, as the advocates oT the “Iribat theory" and their 
opponents were wont to do. Finally, the existence of a 
large family in no way.contradicts the simultaneous exist¬ 
ence of the village obshchina, with the former as a com- 
•jponent. 

We should note a fact, earlier pointed out by Kluchev¬ 
sky. that the regional division of the Rus land under the 
first Rus princes did not at al! coincide with its tribal di¬ 
vision. as described in the Chronicle, "There was not a 
single region which held only one and an entire tribe at 
that; the greater part of the regions were populated by 
different tribes or their components. In some regions a 
single tribe was joined by the remnants of others." 1 

This problem is analysed by Tretyakov in the light of 
archaeological material. In studying the distribution of 
types of women's head-dress {sets of ornaments) in the 
period from the ilth to the 14th centuries, the author con¬ 
cludes that they fall into a pattern whose boundaries 
coincide "with those of the incipient feudal regions rather 
than with those of the ancient tribes" fn the author's 
opinion, there were no tribal groups by the llth and 13th 
centuries. "The fate of the various ethnical components 
was different, since they themselves differed. There is a 
substantial dissimilarity of language and garments, the 
specific features of the economy, buildings, religious be¬ 
liefs, ornaments, etc. Some of them endured through the 
ages, and traces of them are to be found even today, while 
others were less viable" and were subjected to more fre¬ 
quent and rapid change. Women’s ornaments fall under 
this last category. Their distribution was largely deter¬ 
mined by the fashions prevalent among women who pur- 


1 V. G. Kluchevsky, op. cit.. p. 161. 
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chased the ornaments in the economic centres where they 
were produced in quantity by the handicraft industries. 

Tretyakov’s observations ied him to revise the interpre¬ 
tation of the chronicler's term ‘'tribe” and to conclude that 
the “tribes” in question were social bodies in a state of 
transition from tribal to feudal organizations. 1 

fn other words, the author’s archaeological data sup¬ 
port Kluchevsky's contentions. It appears, therefore, 
that there is a purely territorial division, replacing the 
tribal, in the regions around the great cities (Kiev, Nov¬ 
gorod, Smolensk, Chernigov, etc.) which is a sign of the 
destruction of the tribe when a new type of nan-tribal 
relations supervenes. 

Other indications of this kind are to be found in (he 
chronicle as well as in Russitaya Pravda. The first article 
of the earliest Pravda, parts of which in any case dale to 
not later than the 8th-9lh centuries, says that the blood 
feud could be waived and substituted by wergild. The 
fact that the participants of the blood feud along the male 
and female lines are determined by an authority other 
than the tribal and, it should be noted, not within the 
framework of the tribe, but of a large family, indicates 
that society is already ruled by a non-tribal organization 
and that the blood feud is a relic or extinct relations, This 
earliest Pravda deals with both efietyad and slaves, and 
is permeated with proprietary elements. The Pravda of 

1 P, N, Tretyakov, Antuuologicai Data on the Settlement of Ancient 
Rus Tribes. Socetskaua Arkheafogia, No. 4, Moscow-Leningrad, !337, 
pp. 33 SI. Artsikliovsky’s objections to Tretyakov's article (ibid,, 
pp. 53-61) show the need to continue research in this held. It is to be ex¬ 
pected that it will facilitate our understanding of the chronicle’s nar¬ 
rative of the settlement of the Slavs in Eastern Europe. 

Rybakov thinks that there are "two elements* in Rus village oi 
the 10th-12th centuries, namely, "the ancient tribal element and the 
new urban element," that Ihe production of the great feudal centres is 
superimposed on the map of the Iribat types (handicraft production— 
Author) without regard for the old tribal boundaries, but not "super¬ 
seding the old tribal types,” Thus, Rybakov discovers the simultane¬ 
ous existence of the old and the new and suggests that we do not con¬ 
fuse them in our conclusions. 



the Yaroslauichy, which is a step forward from the ear¬ 
liest part of Pravda, records certain results of the evolu¬ 
tion: field land and apiaria were private property; a heavy 
fine was exacted for Infringing their boundaries; the 
meadows appeared to be still common properly: the land- 
owner’s horses and those of the peasants he holds in fee 
grazed in the same meadow. There was evidence of a 
sharp proprietary inequality. 

All this is not by any means new for the IOth and Uth 
centuries. What is new is the fact that the lawgiver had 
to formulate certain laws. The facts underlying them are 
of a nature that rules out the possibility of their sudden 
appearance. 

If should be remembered that Ihere are other indications 
of the existence of a non-tribal organization; 11 changes 
in the form of settlements, with the old strongholds being 
superseded by non-fortified villages with individual forti¬ 
fied homesteads which play the part of the West-Euro- 
pean castles; 2) the hereditary nature of princely rule; 
3) the taxation and penal systems. We find Princess Olga 
instituting tributes and dues, and probably rents as well, 
in a conquered land in the 10th century. The accepted 
units or taxation, such as the dyin, ralo, and plough, which 
testify to the regularity of various levies oh the people, 
were well known among the Slavs long before Oiga's 
time, in the early 9th century, if not earlier. 

Tins does not look like the tribal system at all. The 
patriarchal household obshchina. Itself a transition stage 
from the family, which sprang up from group marriage 
and was based on matriarchal right, to the modern indi¬ 
vidual family, developed parallel to the evolution of the 
rural obshchina, or mark, a characteristic feature of 
which w f as the individual economy of ils members. 

This seems to be convincing. But there is no unanimi¬ 
ty of approach among our scholars, fn both the old and 
the new literature on the subject w r e find opinions to the 
effect that the verv of Russkaya Pravda is not an obshchi- 


nu of neighbours, but one of consanguinity, a family oh- 
shchina. 

Leontovich is one of the outstanding representatives 01 
this school, He interpreted the verv as a family obshchi/ia 
of the zadruga type. But he considers it to be not merely 
a family obshc/iina. but a transition stage to an obshchi- 
na of neighbours. "By admitting elements foreign to the 
family and being partly based on contractual principles, 
the zadruga relegated patriarchal consanguinity fo the 
background." 1 

This view was supported by Bestuzhev-Ryuniinr ieli- 
menko 3 and Blumenfeld* *. and opposed bv Vladimirsky- 
Budanov. "It would be strange practice indeed." he 
wrote, "to go about a family, however large (‘to seek a 
thief on the verv'), looking for a thief, particularly when 
there is common usage, as is the case in the zadruga. 
"Instead of the pogost , the same unit of territorial divi¬ 
sion in the southern as well as the northern lands, is called 
the verv (a derivative of the Indo-European Warf). 
The sotnya corresponds to that unit not only in the or* 
ban. but in the provincial division as well, while the guba 
is the accepted term in the Pskov and the Novgorod 
lands," 5 

Presnyakov also believes thal "we should not be justi¬ 
fied in assuming the existence of blood bonds among the 


ip, 1. Leontovich. The Meaning of Yen as Used hy the “Russkaua 
Praxta" and the ” Petit sa Statute” in Comparison with the Zadruga of the 
South-Western Slavs, Journal of the Ministry of Education. April isor. 

P 1 >’k. N. Bestuzhev-Ryuatin. Russian History, Vol. I, p. «- 

*A. ff. E*huneHKo, HeMefflwauRR napoairaH whsim, «. l«H. 
crp. 23$ if cjt, [A. V, Yefirtienfco. Studies of Popular Life. .Moscow, 

1884, p, 238 et «q,) . _ „ 

vr , 'h. BAioMetibuuS. 0 iJ»pNax sesMenJifaeStw » ,apesireft P>ck, 
Ojrcca 1884, crp. 53 H ap. (G. f. Biumenfeld. Forms of Landoian- 
ership in Ancient Rus. Odessa, 1884, p. 53, etc,) 

1 At. 0. BAuHuMupcauu-EydanOB. OGaopi ifcropmi pyccuoro agai*, 
Kneit 1907, cr P , 78, {M. F. Vladtrotrskv-Buduiov, A Survey of the 

History of Russian Lata, Kiev, 1907. P- 7B ;) Alw h'*■fXSjJTV «,,vrv 
mcnfeld s Forms of LandtmmMp in Ancant Rus. Kimkk Lmoersi 

tetskte tevds(in for 16S4- 




members of lhe verv in Rus in the period of * 1 Russkaya 
Prauda, .,, The vert? of Russkaya Pravda is already a 
community of neighbours based on the territorial princi¬ 
ple and not on consanguinity.” 1 Pavlov-Silvansky 2 and 
many of the old Russian historians adhered io this view, 

Leshkov in his The Russian People and the State exam¬ 
ines this problem in great detail. He stresses that "al¬ 
most IS articles are to be found in Russkaya Pravda on 
the verv. ,.. Exhaustive study of these articles shows that 
Pravda gives a detailed description of the verv and not 
only as a mere hint or hypothetical phantom but as a liv¬ 
ing being in action.” "Lyudi t mir and verv are different 
expressions of one and the same concept" He then adds 
another term, pogost, denoting the same thing, and infers 
that the very is a rural territorial obshchina with an ad¬ 
ministration of its own. 3 

Belyayev also viewed the verv as an obshchina without 
consanguinity. "The Russian land was then divided into 
obshchinas , called vervs, whose members were linked by 
mutual guarantee.,., This verv arrangement prevailed in 
Rus from time immemorial.’ 4 

Among Soviet historians it was Yushkov who gave 
most attention to the study of the uero. In his Essays on 
the History of Feudalism in Kiev Rus and elsewhere, he 
objects to the interpretation of the verv as a rural ob- 
shchinu and suggests that we regard il as a large family. 
He attempts to make use of the only Russian source which 


1 A. E. npcc*u*Kfi8 t JleKiiasN no pyccjcoi itciopHH, t. I, M. 193®, 
cm 55. (A. Y. Presnyakov, Lectures on Russian History, YoL I. Moscow, 
im p- 55.) 

1 H. [7- Bus tos Cii-dfj6linCKlsil y fl Pvc*t. 

CnB 1910, crp, 99. (N, P* Pavlov’Sllvansky, Feudalism in Appanage 
Rus, St. Petersburg 1910. p. 99.) 

a B. Jlm/coa t PyccKHH iiapos H raejuapenso, M. 1S5S, crp.99. 103 
h ip. (V. Leshkov, The Russian People and ll it 1 State, Moscow, I55B. 
pp. 99, 103. etc.) 

*/J. M. Beams* JleKtiHH m weTopmf pycemro seKOHoA^T^bcrua, 
H 3 j. 2, M. ASSB, crp. 159. (I. D. Belyayev, Lectures on the History of 
Russian Legislation. 2nd ed- P Moscow, IS&S, p. 169.) 
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speaks of the verv, namely, the Pravda of the Yaroslavi- 
cky and the Extensive Pravda. While admitting the exist¬ 
ence of Ihe rural obshchina in the Rus of that period, he 
denies mention of it in the source-material. The records 
give us no indication of the existence of the rural obshchi- 
na in the 9th-l0th centuries. But this does not mean that it 
did not exist.” 1 He adds: "If we accept the sot as a za- 
drtigu it would mean that the rural obshchina contained 
disintegrating tribal groups, that patriarchal relations in 
it were still rather strong, 

■‘But we should realize that the rural obshchina it.se,1 
was subject to decomposition in the prcfcudal period” (an 
exposition of the signs and causes or this follows), 2 from 
the proceeding page we learn that the large family hud 
long been subject to decay in Kiev Rus (author s italics). J 
Yushkov admits then that the large family and the rural 
obshchina existed side by side in Kiev Rus and that both 
these systems, in his opinion, had begun to ’ decay.” There¬ 
fore, leaving aside the question of the simultaneous exist¬ 
ence in Kiev Rus of the rural obshddtia and the large fain- 


1 C. B. J 'Outitoe, OucpuH no nempim tjcowinaua a Kiicocisofi PycH 
M, Jt., [939, crp. 8. fS, V. Yushkov, Essays on Use History of Feudal- 
im in Kite Rus. .Moscow-Ur ingrad, 1939, p.».) 

* Ibid" p. H, tn his OOuwnrBeHHS-iiWiiTXWinifl CTpoft h npaw 
KjfCPCKoro roc>MapCTB.ii (The Social and Political System and Liw a; 
the Kin State) published in 1949. Yusbkm once again rejects iuv 
view of ihe ivm and reproach© me lor denying |hc ©:^ten« of 
anv survivals of ihe tribal system in Kiev Rua in the Ulh and Wlh 
centuries, being hopelessly unable (o see the difference be 1 ween the 
big family" and the "Urge patriarchal family. 

Tiie first assertion is simply no l accurate si no. 'i ushkov 1'™" 1 
quotes me on that very page (p, 87) as saving tha 
a at ion did not. of course, pass away without trace, 
thor.) His second assertion is absolutely accurate; ft fs true (hat Jdo f not 
sec any difference between the "big family" and the patriarch a jam- 
ilv" even with Ihe addition of the word “large." as tny opponent does. 
In any case, Engels uses the terms potriarchnlisete Ilausgenos&ttschnft, 

patrflcUrt* famiiie, % e « **■ G gft 

«cb. The Origin of the Family. Private Property and the State, pp* >r-fi i 
For details sec my article on the verv tn Voprossj Istorn. No, 8, 1951, 
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ily, which ! accept entirely, there remains the interpre¬ 
tation of the veru of the Russkaya Prauda. 

] see no need to examine every article of the Prauda, 
quoted by Yushkov, inasmuch as he himself considers most 
of them to be neutral, so to speak, ft is only the article 
which mentions the "wild vira" * 1 * that Yushkov regards 
as a serious obstacle to the interpretation of the veru as 
a large family. 

To prove that the veru is not a rural obshchina but ■* 
large family, Yushkov states that the “veto was an insig¬ 
nificant group 1 ' which, he thinks, was why the princes al¬ 
lowed it to pay the vira in instalments, But it should be 
remembered that the size of the virus of the “barbarian' 1 
Pravdas, including the Rnsskaya, were inherited from 
the tribal system, when the wergild was paid by the tribe 
as a whole* and that the establishment of the wild vira 
was necessitated by the weakening of the community 
bonds when responsibility for crimes became individual. 
The practice of “follow ing the tracks” speaks for tile size 
of the territory of the veru-mir. I think Presnyakov was 
right in his interpretation of this practice. He compares 
the “search for the thief on the veru" (Art, 70) with “fol¬ 
lowing the tracks” (Art. 77 of the Extensive Prauda 3 ) which 
corresponds to the "search for the murderer.” (“And if an 
ognishchatiiti is killed in a raid, or if the murderer is not 
found, the wergild shall be paid by the ueru in which the 
body was discovered.”) 1 The survivals of Russian law in 
the Galich land indicate that the “tracks” were followed 
on the territory of the neighbouring obshchina. 


i Yushkov has in mind the .statement made in my Kiec Rus, 3rd 
ed-. p- 61. 

1 //. //_ rpayuoHCKuH, O MffrepitaatHux roucKasinnx u tap m pc mix 
Ilpatunx ( Hctopwc-nap kchci* Si 7, I MO. crp. 54- fit. i (N, P, Gra¬ 
tsiansky, Exactions in Kind in tin Barbarian Pravdas, Istorik-Marxist, 
No. 7,' IMG, pp. 54-6i.) 

1 A. Y. Presnyakov, op, cit., pp. 164-65 ct seq. 

1 KpaTK.iR ITpasaa", AmeHh'jecK'iiii cihicok, cr. 2". (Brief Pram - 

da. Academic Copy, Art. SO.) 
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In the Galich land this practice was still in force as 
late as the 15th century. A deed dating to the year 1422, 
concerning the complaint of Ilya, the Bishop oi Pere- 
myshl, describes an investigation by the Polish King ot a 
controversy regarding the boundaries oi the bishopric. 
The Bishop asserted that his church Eand bordered on 
Fox’s Ford, as was the case under Prince Yury and "many 
other rulers.” The controversy was settled on the testi¬ 
mony oi the “ zemtjane 1 * and starostas"- who corroborated 
the Bishop’s statement. They testified that “the Bishop’s 
people had to follow the tracks up to Fox’s Ford and pass 
it on to the topolnichane, because the latter have a com¬ 
mon boundary with the Bishop.” 

The peasants of the Peremyshi Bishop well knew the 
boundary up to which they were obliged to “follow the 
tracks” (they were not freed of this obligation even then, 
in the 15th century), fn a 1413 deed, also written in Rus¬ 
sian, the boundaries of Pokostovtsi and Bludniki villages 
are similarly' defined: ”And where these boundaries meet, 
master Miroslav has to take over and follow the tracks, 
since the tracks were led up to him by the son of V oil and 
the elders.” 3 

Without going into detail l wish to note that this prac¬ 
tice would have been entirely superfluous if this were a 
large family, where all are kin and know each other, and 
could give up their relative who committed the crime, or 
pav for him without any “following of the Tracks. It is 
not fortuitous that this following of the tracks is complete¬ 
ly paralleled in the Polish Pravda, with its unquestion¬ 
able rural ohshchina, 

Presnyakov conclusively explains why the term verv 
disappeared from the Russian language rather early, a 
fad also noted by Yushkov. He thinks that it was on its 
ivay out as early as the llth and 12th centuries. It pro\ed 


1 Zemt/ane— landowners obliged to render military service.— Tr. 

* Starosta —local official, bailiff.—TV. . 

* Affa grodzkic l zirmskie, I. VII, No. 82- (4 uilt&i s italics.) 
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unsuitable because it had earlier denoted a related group 
and would not fit the purely territorial, non-related unit. 1 

However, the disappearance of the term verv should 
be treated with caution, because the Potitsa Statute, for 
instance, mentions it as late as the 15th and 16th centu¬ 
ries, and probably the J?th as well, to denote an obshchi- 
tta of neighbours. This is due to the fact that in Rus ar¬ 
chaisms disappeared more rapidly than in Politss, a min¬ 
iature state with an area of about 90 square miles which 
took great care to preserve ils traditions. 

The only way out is to resort to the documents, which 
should always be taken as a whole, including direct and 
indirect evidence. It should above all be borne in mind 
that both Pravdas (the Pravda of the Yarostavichy and 
the Extensive Pravda) and the records of the Jlth and 
12th centuries which mention the verv describe a society 
in which the individual family, private landownership. 
large landholdings and other features oT feudalism are 
undoubtedly dominant. Hence, it would appear a priori 
that these documents at least imply the existence of a ru¬ 
ral mark community and not of tribal organisations, 
which had undoubtedly passed away, (though not, of 
course, without trace), “The longer the gens existed in its 
village...” wrote Engels, “the more the consanguineous 
character of the ties retreated before territorial lies. The 
gens disappeared in the mark community , in which, how¬ 
ever, sufficient traces of the original kinship of the mem¬ 
bers were visible." 2 

But the documents give us direct information of the 
verv without, how ever, a single suggestion of the existence 
of consanguinity among its members, 

The existence of the feudal lord and his demesne is 
clearly evident from the Pravda of the Yarostavichy, Side 
by side with the obshchina there is a section of rich feu- 
dal landow ners, where arable land, aplaria, hunting- 

1 A. Y. Presnyakov, op. cit,, pp. 16I 6S L U sen 
K. Mars and F. Ernsts, op. cjf„ p. 302. (Author's italics.) 



grounds and implements of production are manifestly 
the private properly of individuals. AH these are bought, 
sold and bequeathed. 

The feudal lord's offensive against the obshchina, his 
triumph over it, as well as its internal evolution arc also 
evident in the emergence of certain indigent elements 
who are forced to seek work and protection from the feu¬ 
dal lord. They are the ryadovichy, zahups, " vdachas ” I * 
and izgois, of whom 1 shall say more later. 3 

At the moment it is important to note the main aspects 
of the ttert’-tnir in order to show how the tribal obshcht- 
nu evolved into the rural obshchina of neighbours, or the 
mark, in which the soil was individually cultivated, at 
first with a periodical, and later with a final redistribu¬ 
tion of arable and meadows. In the south, this process 
began earlier than in the north, w'here traces of these old 
relations persisted much longer. In the South the tribal 
obshchina disappeared earlier and was only faintly re¬ 
flected in the Russkaya Pravda. 

It is of the rural obshchina that some of the terms— 
mir, verv —in the Pravdas speak. The earliest part of the 
Pravda in its Novgorod version, with traces of northern 
terminology, mentions no verv, but only the mir. "And if 
some one lakes another's horse, or weapons, or clothes, 
and that one discovers it in his mir, he shall have his own 
back, and three grivnas for the offence." 3 The mir of 
the earliest Pravda corresponds to the verv of the Exten¬ 
sive Pravda, This is indicated by Art, 13 just quoted which 
corresponds to Art. 70 of the Extensive Pravda, “And if 
the land be cleft, the thief shall be sought on the verv." 
These articles deal with different things, but the lost thing 
and the thief are unquestionably searched for on one 
and the same territory, which is the derv-mir. The Extra- 


1 1 this term conditionally, since it is used in Uie Karamzin 
Copy of the Ru+skaua Pravda. 

* See Chapter V.—TV. 

* Brief Pravda. Art. 13. 
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she Pravda which appeared three centuries later and 
dealt with the South, apparently uses the parallel term 
grad instead of the mir of the earliest Pravda. * *'[f any one 
loses a horse, or weapons, or clothes and announces this 
in the market-place, and later finds it in his grad, he 
shall take his own back”- 1 In this article, which un¬ 

doubtedly corresponds to Art. 13 of the Brief Pravda , the 
term grad does not merely denote a town, but an urban 
district. In Olga’s message to the Drevlyane, grad not 
only denotes the town proper, but also the surrounding 
lands. "AH your grads have delivered themselves unto me 
and have agreed to pay tribute, and are working in their 
fields and on their lands, but by refusing to pay tribute 
you are going to die of hunger.The verv is often men¬ 
tioned in the Extensive Pravda as well as in the Pravda 
of the Yarostavichy compiled in Kiev about the middle of 
the 11th century but retaining some earlier features. The 
Pravdas and the Potifsu Statute* enable us to decipher 
the term verv to some extent. 

The Po/(7sfl Statute is the only Slav code apart from 
Russkaya Pravda which mentions the term verv and 
draws a distinction between the verv and the big family. 

Art. 33 of the Statute makes clear reference to the big 
family: "If brothers, or others who have the right to partic¬ 
ipate in the sharing (whether the brothers are near or 
distant, or the sons of the father, or other relatives— 
Author) have not yet shared, they have everything in 
common; the good and the evil, the profit and the loss, 
and the debts; to whom they owe and whosoever owes 


J Extensive Praudu. Art. 34. 

* Lavrenti/ Armais for 916: Chronicle of Ancient years, Part ]. 

p. 12. 

* PuliUa was a miniature Helvetian republic on ih* coast of Ihe 
Adriatic Sea with a social system which had much in common with 
lilt: system reflated in Russkaija Pravda hi terminology as well in 
some of ils legal instil unions. See li. rpe*o B- fTojniua, Otibit 
HayifMHH oCmfCTfleiiiius oTKouit-uufi b Ilo.-mae XV— XVII Be- 
HOB. >1. IflSl- (B. D. Grekov, Pot it so. An Enay in the Study of So¬ 
net! Relations in Politsa in the Pith-17 th Centuries. Moscow-, 195] ) 
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them—all this is in common, until they share, ami when 
they do share t each one is to have his share," This is a 
big family, and it is not called the verv in the Potitsa 
Statute. The verv is described differently. Art, 59a reads: 

"The Law on the Sharing of Woods or Pastures (ka- 
tar). 1 If it happened that a village decided lo share its 
woods or pastures because its inhabitants cannot or do 
not wish lo pasture or tend in common, i,e„ if one or 
more demanded of the village a part which they could 
receive, if the whole village decided to share, let them 
share and see what is whose: first of all, a woodless pas¬ 
ture cannot be apportioned because the villagers not 
only of this village but of the neighbouring village as 
well cannot be prevented from pasturing since they are 
not beyond the third pasture, as was said above. 

"The wood can be divided as follows: first of all, if the 
verv knows what parts w ere due from the plemenshchina 
within the village to each according to measure and to 
the verv right of succession, there would be no need to 
look for a way of sharing the wood other than according 
to the right of the verv and the number of persons, pod- 
vorrtiisas (plots) and plemenshchinas _ 

"If the verv docs not know r and is unable lo find out 
the parts within itself from the plemenshchina. which is 
usually the case when there are more members in the vil¬ 
lage who participate in I he sharing, then the wood shall be 
divided thus: first of all and according to the ancient rule, 
each old lawful garden holding and podvornitsa should 
receive a part." 

Here the term verv is used in a dual sense: 1) the verv 
as a public body and 2) the verv as a line of successors. 
Podvomitsa is the plot attached to the homestead. 

1 Kola/ has several meanings. 11 h best interpreted here as denot* 
mg □ pasture. The aero in Ibis ease is a pari of the village whose inhabit¬ 
ants have already received fhelr share of the fields and have their 
individual gardens and plots hut are connected with each other by 
closer ties of neighbourhood than the rich privileged landowners who 
left the obfht'hina earlier and had already risen above it. 



This text makes it clear that the verv is not a big family* 
"but part of a village, the part that lives on the uerv 
plemenshchina*' 1 * and consists of “umr brethren,” 3 4 * who are 
not relatives, and which had already divided up its land 
"according to measure and to the verv*' i.e. p according to 
the right of succession, and is preparing to divide its 
woods in the same manner. The veru in this case is a vil¬ 
lage community which its most opulent members had al¬ 
ready left * 

A comparison of the two documents dearly shows that the 
very is a definite piece of territory. “And if an ogmsfichanin 
is killed in a raid, or the murderer is not found, the wer¬ 
gild shall be paid by the verv in which the body was dis- 
covered. 11 * It is absolutely dear that the corpse was dis¬ 
covered on some one s certain territory. The responsibility 
for the crime is borne by the people who live there and who 
have mutual interests, otherwise they could not have been 
held collectively responsible. Hence, the verv is a social 
and territorial unit, the Pravda of the Yarostavickg par¬ 
tially reveals the nature of this community and the bonds 
uniting its members. The verv is inhabited by Itfiidi who 
are well aware of their rights and responsibilities. Until 
recently they had been held collectively responsible for 
crimes committed on their territory. Mow, the law explains, 
the responsibility does not always fall on the group as a 
whole; there are cases when the culprit must answer for 
himself. If the administrator of the prince's estate is delib¬ 
erately killed "then the killer is to pay for him 80 grivnas, 
but the Itfudi are not to pay. ,p& The tyudi are to pay only if 
the selfsame administrator was killed in a raid and the 
murderer is unknown: then the fine is paid by the lyudi, 

1 Verv plenwnshchina —comm unity la Fid.—77. 

* Verv brethren are nol relative*. The Politsa people called each 
other brothers, and differentiated between near brothers, Le, s rela¬ 
tives, and distant kinsmen, and verv brethren who were not relative. 

* B. D. Grekov, op, dt. 

4 Brief Praizdn, Academic Copy, Art. 20. 

* Pravda the Yarostavichit. Academic Copy, Art. 19, 
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the members of the verv on whose territory the body was 
discovered. 

The Politsa Statute virtually contains the same provi- 
sions, except that the Russkaya Pravda describes the verv 
of the Hth and 12th centuries, while the Politsa Statute 
refers to the 15th and 16th centuries. In Politsa, the verv 
plays a less important role than in Kiev Rus. 

The Pravda of the Yarostavtchy is a special law, akin 
in spirit to Charlemagne's Capiiulare de oiltis. It was in¬ 
tended to protect the interests of the prince’s estate sur¬ 
rounded by the peasant vervs-rnirs, which were antagonis¬ 
tic to their not very peaceful neighbour, the feudal lord. 
It was not without reason that the feudal lord fortified his 
home and protected himself with drastic laws. The peasant 
niirs were intended for imposing collective responsibility 
on its members, ft is understandable why the prince’s 
Peavda stresses this aspect of the verv. 

The Extensive Pravda of the early 12th century gives us 
a more vivid picture of social relations and enables us to 
examine the mechanism of the verv. 

The verv is not to pay anything if the body discovered 
on its land has not been identified. "And no payment shall 
be made by the verv for the bones and for the body if his 
name is unknown, and he is a stranger." * 1 * The verv has to 
deliver the robber with his wife and children to be sub¬ 
jected to plunder. Hitherto the Pravda of the Yarostaoichy 
contained no such provision, and this testifies to the grow¬ 
ing responsibility of individual families, in short, their 
detachment from the verv. The same article specifically 
states that the tyudi do not pay for the robber." 3 The mem¬ 
bers of the verv are held responsible not only for murder 
"If the land is cleft or there is trace of hunting or fowling 
then the thief shall be sought in the verv or a fine paid." 3 


1 Extensive Prauta, Art, 19. 

1 Ibid.. Art. 7. 

J Ibid.. Art, 70. 
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In this case too the verv was obliged to find the culprit, 
pay a fine, or make good the loss. 

Finally, the Extensive Pravda describes the highly in¬ 
teresting practice of the “wild vira" which indicates that 
in the 12th century the verv stopped aiding ail its members 
and helped only those who took care of themselves, Le„ 
those who subscribed to the "wild vira ” “He who does not 
subscribe to the wild vira, shall not be helped by the 
people, but pays himself.” 1 This proves that by the 12th 
century the members of the verv had ceased to be equal in 
their rights, and that a group oi wealthier people appeared 
among them who could afford to pay dues giving the 
right of participation in the "wild vira" Incidentally, the 
Novgorod Annals for 1201) report that in Novgorod the 
“wild vira' was collected from merchants, i.e,, rich people. 
This shows the disintegration or the old verv. 

The Polish community (Gegenote) presents a similar 
picture. It was also held responsible for murder committed 
on its territory. In essence, it was similar to what we have 
j usl seen in Rttssltuija Pravda , but the power of the feudal 
lord over the community was stated with greater clarity. 
The overlord summoned the Gegenote, he exacted the 
Sehuld, etc, ! 

The Russkaifa Pravda lacks clarity which was required 
neither by the editor nor by the practising lawyer, since 
everything it said was clear as it was, But much was not 
dear to the German who compiled the Pot skat/a Pravda in 
a foreign country. He had to pay heed to every detail and 
set It down for practical purposes; the German who had 
seised the Polish land had to know the law of his subject 
people. 

Politsa, which had always striven to maintain its nation¬ 
al character in face of powerful neighbours {Hungary, and 


* Extensive Pravda, Art. 8. 

• For details, of the chshthina according to Russkatta Pravda and 
Potskiiffa Pravda see Grehov, Peasants in gas from /At 1 Earliest Times 
to the 17th C-’ifur* */, Book 1, Moscow, 1952. p, 283 et «<t. 
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later the Republic of Venice), on whom it was politically 
dependent, also strove to set down its laws, its Pravda. 
with care and have it approved by the Venice Government, 

Nevertheless, the Russkaya Pravda also presente a com¬ 
prehensive picture of social relations if we make use not 
only of what is set forth in black and white, but also of She 
implications. 

It is widely accepted that the earliest,, undated, part of 
the so-called Brief Pravda does not mention the relations 
of the society it describes io the land. Generally speaking, 
that is so. But if we delve into what the earliest Pravda 
says and try to visualize the life described in it, we shall 
hardly be - satisfied with the superficial impressions 
widely accepted today. 

Undoubtedly, this Pravda speaks primarily of the 
muzhi —-freemen, nrc-n in general. But it is not difficult to 
d iscern the men-at-arms, the knights, in the accepted sense. 
We find the knight with his horse from which he is in¬ 
separable and the weapons which he never puts aside, and, 
finally, his armour. Their code of honour, as was the case 
among similar groups throughout Europe, indicates that 
they did not appear overnight. But it is patent that West- 
European chivalry was deeply rooted in the land. They 
were fed by the peasants who lived on their land, they 
were a component of the class of Feudal landowners, 
through the land they were connected with the village, the 
abshchina , whatever their relationship with it may have 
been. 

Every historian of Ancient Rtis is naturally faced with 
the task of examining the way of life of the muzhi of the 
earliest Rtisskayu Pravda. This problem has given rise to 
a wide divergence of opinion, although some prefer to 
bypass this obscure subject, But w r e must admit that si is 
too important to be ignored. Even if the state of Ihe 
sources does not allow' a precise answer to Ihis question, 
we have no right to ignore the faint hints which they con¬ 
tain. They should be commented upon. 


Art. 13 of the earliest Prauda reads: ‘'And whosoever 
takes another's horse, or weapons, or clothes, and the other 
discovers them in his own mir, he shall take his own and 
three griunas for the offence ” 

Since this article is concerned with the knights, or 
muzhi, whose interests are reflected in the text of Prauda 
(witness the horse, the weapons, the clothes), the connec¬ 
tion between the muzhi and the mirs must needs be ex¬ 
plained. 

Part of the problem is quite clear, but there is an aspect 
of it which is not clarified by the source, and therefore 
more or less substantiated conjectures have to be made: 
I) the mir is unquestionably the obshchina or vent* 2) the 
obshchina has definite boundaries which are recognized 
by the law when a search is started for lost things; 3) he 
who is searching for what he has tost, in this case pre¬ 
sumably the knight, or muzh, is linked with his mir, this 
contention is easily maintained. 

The text in question does not indicate the exact nature 
ol this connection, but its presence is obvious from the 
statement that this mir Is styled as his mir by Prauda, i,e„ 
a mir with which he is connected and where he apparent¬ 
ly lives. 

This riddle may be partially solved with the aid oT other 
articles of the same Prauda, Although Art. 17 is dated 
differently to the first articles, it speaks of a lord possess¬ 
ing a "manor-house." which serves as a refuge Tor a 
bondman who hit a "free muzh." This lord is sufficiently 
powerful to offer resistance to those searching for the 
bondman. The problem is to discover where the lord’s 
manor-house stands. 

But are we to ignore the existence of obshchinas, or 
mirs? 

A simple hypothesis will help to solve this problem, The 
lord and the muzh are synonyms, and the action takes 
place on the territory of the mir, he., the obshchina. 
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Whether the scene of action is a town or a village is 
immaterial in this case, because with the exception of a 
few major cities, the towns had not yet become completely 
isolated from the mlr . It is noteworthy that the town in the 
Extensive PrQvdQ is placed on the same level as the 
manor-house: 4+ And he who finds his bondman in whose¬ 
soever gorod or manor-house,. + . hh (Art 125 of the Karam¬ 
zin Copy.) 1 Thus the question arises as to the nature of 
this manor-house where a runaway bondman can find re¬ 
fuge and which can stand comparison with a gorod, Lc- f in 
this case a stronghold. 

The most obvious answer is that the manor-houses or 
the gorods are strongholds owned by individuals, This 
Es partly supported by the testimony (of later origin, it is 
true) contained in the Chronicle of Ancient 1 ears about 
the princes* gorods or estates, which had obviously ap¬ 
peared earlier than the dale of their mention in the 


Chronicle ■ ,■ , 

Following the adoption of Christianity, Prince X ladimsr 
Svyatoslavich ordered the payment of a tithe for the main¬ 
tenance of the Kiev Desyatinnaya Church " from his own 
property and from that of his own gorods. The Chronicle 
of Ancient Years explains what gorod meant by calling 
Vvshgorod, a princely manorial estate on Ine edge of 
the city, a "gored:* ( 4i For Vyshgorod was Otgy s go¬ 
red.”) ' rl , 

The comparison of the manor-house with he gorod the 
possibility that a fugitive from justice should seek refuge 
therein, and the lord's refusal to give him up, now become 
clear. This was obviously habitual, if a >pccns tc c ° 
the highly laconic code was devoted to them. 

‘AlthoiifiU there {■ reason to be Sieve tire Karamzin Cony lo be a 

in one "JrVhe ^?e T\T 

CTp, 153, CT, 100, fS- v. Yushkov, Ruska Praoela, Kiev, 1935. p. 152. 
Arl. 1000 



If lh.it is so, and there can hardly be anv other ifitorpre- 
tat ion, then the mttzhi of the earliest Pravda , who arc not 
accidentally depicted as being always armed {even at 
banquets) and always ready to unsheathe in defence of 
the honour of their caste, are obviously the proprietors 
of the strongholds called manor-houses or gorods. where 
they themselves live surrounded by their chelyad whose 
dut\ it is to feed and clothe them, and when the occasion 
arises, also to defend them. 1 The manor-house or gorod is 
the bailey of the mediaeval knight who dwetis in his castle, 
the family hearth. 

Titc economic and political growth of the gorods grad¬ 
ual K placed them at the head of the tnirs and this 
eventually led to the substitution of the term mir by the 
term gorod. This is the meaning of the chronicle’s report 
of the Drevlyane gorods which had surrendered to Olga 
and had resumed work in their fields." This also explains 
the absence of the term gorod in the earliest Pravda. where 
it is covered by the term mir, as well as the substitution of 
the term m/r by the term gorod in the later Pravda of the 
12th century. 4 

In Poland the word grod is used in almost the same 

sense. 


Sur!i an interpretation of the word muzh does not exclude its 
use to denote a freeman in general, .since the biter may have also had 
the right to carry arms. The Polish knight, a tree landowner, is ;matoir- 
tcal in this case. * 

' Cl- Art, 36: “And If it happens in the same gorod ttie plaint iff 
mus go to tlit end of it. „ + Art, 39: "No one is to lie led abroad from 
his home gorod. ..." Jn AH.. 114 "whose gorod whatsoever" is eon- 
trasted with Ihe ■manor-house.'* Here the gorod Is obviously a fortified 
S? 1 ey ; E I? r V,J hink ‘.. wrr * c | | y understood the word goroi to mean a 
district Initially," he wrote, "gorod in the Slav luiguaee signifies 
a locahly, and later on a fortified plate, a tantrum. [See TmsmhhhS 
^ KCRKOK k UepKomiufl CJBLSpb. (Three-Language Lexicon and the Church 
Dictionary.)] Evidently, this word dettoles not only these places proper, 
but the lands and industries dependent on them. . . Prior to the 18th 
centuiy in Russia the word gorod denoted a grant to some boyar of 
the administration of a strip of land, of fen very extensive, which lie 
held in fee. (|. F. Evers, op. dt.. p, 24, Note 1.) 



The Horvatian Vinodol Statute oE 1288 mentions the 
gorotl as being at the head of the surrounding villages and 
forming with them the “obsfichtria of the gorod" 1 


The most feasible interpretation of Arts. 13 and 17 of 
the earliest Pravda is that the knights, or rttuzhi, are con¬ 
nected with the obsh ch in as , or ttlifs, and li\e on their 
territories In strongly built manor-houses, capable of pro¬ 
tecting their owner and making him ‘proud and violent, 
as a later source puls it, and a threat to the surrounding 
population. 

This danger was quite real, because the lord of the 
manor eventually subjugated the surrounding rural 

population- . 

I think the facts adduced show the stages in the disin¬ 
tegration of the tribal system among the Slavs ol the 
Dnieper and the Volga. The mark, or obshchina. arose on 
the ruins of the patriarchal tribe, and did not exclude the 
existence of the big patriarchal family whose evolution we 
have witnessed. This process was far from peaceful: he 
chronicle bints at the struggle between the old and the 

new svstems. . . , 

To sum up, the Eastern Slavs, like the other peoples have 
passed through the same stages in their development: the 
classless tribal system, in the course of its disintegration 
was replaced by an obshchina of neighbouring families that 
existed side by side with Ihe big family communj y* 

In the 8th and 9lh centuries survivals of the tribal sys¬ 
tem still existed, but had disappeared by the 11th century. 
In the earliest Russian written records wc find a class 

society with a long history. . , ,. 

The mass of ploughmen organized into obshchinas 

1 B B~item, 3ax<>h BuHoaoJltcKHll, CHG 14 'if' f 

s : iM. festua WWVtM 

Vtmbl, 1948. pp- 48 53.) 



continues to exist, but its constitution changed under the 
impact of private properly. The members of the obshchina 
have their individual holdings, Dtjm, ralo and plough 
became the units of taxation, a practice unknown in Ihe 
tribal community, The village obshchina, as we know from 
the earliest Russian written sources, was under strong 
influence of the slate: the members of the obshchina were 
bound to pay customs (reckoned per dym , nr per ralo, or 
per plough), they rendered military service at the 
instance of the authorities, and performed various services, 
such as cartage, road-building, the construction of for¬ 
tifications, etc. 

It is dear that the obshchina was systematically as¬ 
similated by the growing nobility intent on enlarging its 
landholdings at the expense of the common peasant land 
and enslaving the fanners. The obshchina itself does not 
remain immutable: the rise or the more wealthy upper 
strata, a process which began some time before, ts an in¬ 
dication that there was a proprietary inequality within 
the community. The poor, who also appear on the scene, 
were unable to carry out the obligations incumbent on 
members or the obshchina, and there was only one way out 
for them, to leave the community, This was the source of 
the notorious peasant “disorders," Being forced to leave 
the obshchina, in which his ancestors had been full-fledged 
members, the impoverished peasant sought refuge and 
found it where there was need of his physical power and 
Ihe agricultural skill he had accumulated through the 
ages. But this vagrancy was, firstly, not an age-old custom, 
and, secondly, it affected only' a part of the more indigent 
peasants. 

Torn away from its native soil and dependent on the 
overlord, this section of the peasantry found itself side by 
side with those who had been enslaved earlier, and was 
almost lost in the mass of the chelyad on the estate, The 
first smerd who became dependent on the lord was natural- 
ly treated by the latter as a khotop. 
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This import ant subject will be dealt with at length 
later. 

At the moment, we must examine the conditions which 
gave rise to the gorod. 

2. THE BASE FOR THE EMERGENCE OF CORODS 

The speculation regarding the gorods in the last chapter 
is quite insufficient to solve the problem of the origin of 
Rus towns. Our records often imply entirely different 
things under the term gorod. 

When the chronicler gives his account of the origin of 
the Rus state he mentions a number of gorods which 
Ryurik, he says, gave to his muzhi, adding that these 
gorods were ancient settlements (’’the first settlements 
among the Novgorod Slavs* 1 ). The muzhi were settled in 
these localities, which were unquestionably fortified* 1° 
uphold the authority of the state in the provinces. These 
gorods (Polotsk, Rostov, Bcloozero. etc.) were undoubted¬ 
ly centres of considerable populated areas. In short, they 
were Fortified political centres where the representatives 
of the authorities sal and ruled on behalf of the Novgorod 
prince. 

The legend may well be questioned, but it is beyond 
doubt that the chronicler understood state rule to be ex¬ 
ercised through gorod centres of this type. 

They are alluded to in the chroniclers account of the 
907 Treaty with the Greeks, in the list of Rus gorods claim 
ing indemnity from the Greeks among them Kiev ( her 
niguv, Percyaslav, Polotsk, Rostov, Lubech and other 
grads': since they are the seats of the grand princes under 
Oleg.” 

It is these gorods . the centres of sizable regions, which 
are obviously referred to elsewhere in the same chronicle. 

i&ad is tlie Slavonic form of fond and h today its ptionetEcal 
Variant.—TV, 
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Some Duieby took their name from the gorod of Volyn and 
became known as the Volyn vane; the Slovenes became 
known as the Novgorodites after Novgorod. The gorods 
of Cherven had a similar origin, for Cherven was the 
centre of a large Duieby territory containing other minor 
gorods. 

Only substantial changes in the way of life and 
structure of a tribe could lead to the loss of its old name 
and the acquisition of a new name, that of a gorod. 

Strongholds or places of refuge (refugia) were also 
called gorods. The story of Princess Olga’s campaign 
against the Drcvlyane in the Chronicle of Ancient Years 
for 946 is well known: "But the Drevlyane retreated and 
locked themselves up in their grads. Then Olga and her 
son hurried towards Iskorosten grad, where her husband 
had been killed; she and her son camped near the grad 
but the Drevlyane fought staunchly from the grad , for 
they knew what awaited them for killing the prince. Olga 
besieged the grad all summer, but could not take it, and 
decided thus: she sent messengers to the grad saying: 
*\Vhat art you wailing for? .Ml your grads have delivered 
themselves unto me and have agreed to pay tribute, and 
are cultivating their fields and lands, hut hy refusing to 
pay tribute you will die of hunger/ " 

This story deals with Drevlyane gorods in which the 
population took refuge, and of Iskorosten grad whose 
citizens had killed Olga’s husband Igor, prior to her 
campaign. Iskorosten, then, is a gorod with a stable 
population and at the same time a fort which Olga could 
not capture. 

There is every reason to classify Iskorosten as a gorod 
of the type examined above, while most of the other gorods 
probably belong to the type of refugium to which the 
entire population of he villages repaired in an emergency. 

The mesto mentioned in the chronicle also merits atten¬ 
tion. In the Novgorod land Princess Olga took possession 
of hunting-grounds, znamenict. mestos and pogosts. The 


(fiestas in this case are settlements which later became 
known as posads' (cf. the Polish miasto). 

The fortified castles of the big landowners, the princes 
and the boyars, were also called gorods. We know ol 
some of them, although not all are called gorods in 
sources, viz., Qlzhichi, Vyshgorod, Izyaslavl, Predsiaviiio, 
Berestovo, Rakotna, probably Budyatino, etc. The Chronicle 
of Ancient Years specifically states that Vyshgorod was 
"Olga’s grad." 

Such fortified manorial estates usually appeared during 
the process of feudalization, when the fortified settlements 
of tribal society made way Tor unfortified settlements 
paralleled by the appearance of the castles of those who 
ruled over the mass and had to fortify their homes a gains 
the hostile population as well as against their neig - 
hours, who were just as “violent and proud as they them- 

selves. , , 

But neither the rejugium, nor the fortified feudal castle 
(the ‘'kharomij" of Russkatja Prauda ), nor the garrisoned 
forts defending the slate frontiers should he consult ret 
gorods in the economic, social or political senSv\ 

In this latter sense the gorod is a settlement with an 
industrial and trading population to some ex ten l detached 
from agriculture. Such a gorod is the result oi e 
divorcement of “industrial and trade labour trom the 
agricultural," 2 a result of the social division of labour. 

Gorods in the full sense of the word did not and could 
not appear under the tribal system. 

“The contradiction between town and village begirt 


‘ The word grad in old Serbian denoted no! only the stronghold, 
or casti. itself, but included also tire roputHtonof tliebr^Jts 
surroundings. Cm. Hotaaea*, fpM. Tpr. 6a TCj" t 

KBrnHe Tpyju no laywftiiio Jcnwiio-c.iaBftHeiMa erapiwu ^ 

f n KnencKHe ywnucpciiTeTcisue iiatiecTiiH . J^- 1 1-- ■ _ ii.^tofu 

vakovich, Grad. 4. Varoflifi I! flnsky ; ^ 

of Southern Slao Antiquity and hatumaUty. Ki&sfue ,l[ '' 

■ K. 'Su^'Erf. AbWIung. H. 5 . 
Berlin 1932, S. 11. 
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with the transition from barbarism to civilization, from 
the tribal system to the state*..." ,| 

In the town "we first have the division of the popula¬ 
tion into two major classes, based directly on the division 
ol labour and on the implements oi production. The town 
implies the concentration of the population, the means of 
production, capita! and demand and supply, while the 
village presents a quite different picture, and is a place of 
isolation and dissociation. The contradiction between 
town and village can exist only within the framework of 
private property." "The divorcement of town from village 
may also be viewed as a divorcement of capital from land 
tenure, as the beginning of capital's existence and its 
development independently of land tenure, Le.. as property 
based exclusively on labour and exchange.'' 1 

It is self-evident that towns do not spring up overnight. 
It should not be a source of confusion to us to discover 
that the handicraftsman in the nascent town is still con¬ 
nected to the soil which until recently fed both his grand¬ 
father and father. Yet it is a village no longer. It is the 
embryonic gorod. 

It is only after we have defined the precise meaning of 
the term gorod, and the essence of the social process 
which leads to its appearance, that we should examine the 
sources. 

The gorod could have appeared only under private prop¬ 
erty, i.e. r in a class society. The tribal system knows no 
garods in the precise sense of the term. The appearance 
of the gorod marks the destruction oi the tribal system. 

We have seen the development of society among the 
Eastern Slavs, and the origination of private property 
and of classes with it. We are now prepared to recognize 
that the appearance of garods in Rus was quite natural 
’under the circumstances. 


1 K. Marx, F, Engels, op, clt.. 5- 39. 

* Ibid., S. 39-40. 
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Our earliest sources tell us of the existence of gorods 
in Rus. The Chronicle of Ancient Years refers to the 
earliest Rus gorods as being common pi ace, but we learn 
very little of their origin or nature. Here archaeological 
investigation should come to the rescue. At the moment 
it can be asserted that inasmuch as these gorods were 
political, military and administrative centres, they must 
have had a stable population in which handicraftsmen 
and tradesmen naturally predominated. Only a special 
examination will reveal to what degree it had become 
detached from agriculture. 

Today, following the appearance of Rybakov's Handi¬ 
crafts of Ancient Rus we can safely assert that the ap¬ 
pearance of the earliest gorods in Rus was due primarily 
to the development ol handicrafts, the marketing of handi¬ 
craft production and, of course, Rus foreign trade, the 
existence of which cannot reasonably be denied. 

Rybakov begins his analysis oi Rus handicrafts from 
the 4th century A. P„ traces their development through 
the ages and in the 7lh-8th centuries discovers the embryo 
of the gorod. “Under the circumstances the emergence ot 
handicrafts” he writes, discussing the spread of fortified 
settlements, 'was the decisive factor in converting the 
large village into a gored.” Owing to lack of exact data 
on the appearance of the first settlement uf the gorod type 
in the middle Dnieper regions, Rybakov resorts to indirect 
evidence. Giant cemeteries consisting of a 1,000 and more 
burial mounds in the vicinity of large settlements point 
to their long existence and their large population. 1 

Rybakov's investigations serve as a basis for further 
studies of the origins of the ancient Rus gorod. 

The development of society was not uniform over a 
territory so vast as that occupied by the Eastern branch of 
the Slavs, and progressive elements were to be found side 
by side with archaic forms, large sections of this territory 
remaining backward compared to the Dnieper and Volkhov 

UlXlfybakov, Handicrafts of Ancient Rus, IMS, p. 99- 
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basins, U is natural, then, for the gorod (In the full sense 
of the word) to exist side by side with the refugia, or 
tuerds which, as we have seen, are a iso called gorods in 
our sources. 

Under favourable conditions the r efugia t like the mano¬ 
rial estates, were turned into real gorods. 

Those peasant hamlets that were situated on convenient 
highways and were centres of trade also developed into 
towns, 

But as a centre of the handicrafts and trade, the gorod* 
whatever its origin, whether it be a former grad T castle, 
demesne, peasant settlement or fortress, was always the 
result of the social division of labour and constituted a 
settlement with a population engaged predominantly in 
handicrafts and trade. 

Yushkov was the first Soviet scholar to examine the 
origin of Rus gorods sn 1939, 

His asm was to trace the genetic lies between the 
strongholds of tribal society and these of the large fami¬ 
lies, between the strongholds “girdled by unfortified settle¬ 
ments'' and the refugia „ He infers Hie existence of various 
types of gorods differing in origin, and partly in nature. 
He discovers; 1) tribal gorods, 2) gorods within the 
administrative framework of the principality, and 3) the 
princely gorods proper. 

Lack of precise data prompted Yushkov to suggest the 
following description of the population of the tribal gorods, 
“The tribal authorities, the prince, his men-at-arms, the 
nobles, Le., the tribal elders, were concentrated in the 
so-called tribal gorods. Since the tribal gorod was the 
centre of the entire tribal territory it would be natural for 
the handicraftsmen and tradesmen to settle down there 
owing to its greater population and stronger defences." 1 

I doubt the existence of Yushkov's tribal gorods* be¬ 
cause their appearance among a tribe would signify that the 

1 S. V. Yushkov, Essays an the History of Feudalism in Kim gus> 
p. £3. 



tribe as such had ceased lo exist, li would appear, there¬ 
fore. that the tribal gorod cannot exist as a special type. 

The difference between the princely gorods and those 
"within the general administrative framework" is defined 
by Bushkov as follows: the gorods of the latter group, the 
' gorods newly organized by the princes, are feudal centres, 
boroughs, in the vicinity of which with time the urban 

population—traders and handicraftsmen—settled and found 

protection. The local feudal lords held sway in the gorods 
where they had their baileys. The gorod therefore was a 
bulwark of feudal rule. But the princely gorods proper 
were feudal centres to a much greater ’ degree than the 
gorods within the general administrative framework, i 
think that they were not only military and administrative, 
but also economic centres for the princes. 

The volosts and the villages of the princes gravitated 
towards them. It may be assumed that the food derived 
from the prince’s lands was stored in the gorod. Its in¬ 
habitants were the prince’s menials from the start, and not 
his subjects.' The princely gorods served as centres for 
the gradual assimilation of the surrounding territory as 
well as centres for the organization of manors and under- 
takings, . . 

These gorods were also set up by princes. ‘The emer¬ 
gence of the personal gorods of the princes was un¬ 
doubtedly of great importance in the growth of princely 
landholdings and the princely demesne." 1 

It is clear that ^ ushkov sees the main difference between 
the last two types of gorod in that the first is a demesne 
of the prince, while the others are dependent on him as 
the supreme authority. 

Yushkov has very accurately recorded the facts per¬ 
taining to the origin of the gorods. and stressed the 
existence of gorods in the prince's personal possession 
(f should add: in the bishop's and possibly in Ihe boyar’s 

1 Ibid.* pp. 4GAT. (Italics mine,— Amkor,) 
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as well) which differed in legal status from the gorods 
not personally held by the prince. He pointed to the ties 
between the gorods and the surrounding rural districts 1 
and made a detailed Investigation of [heir military, finan¬ 
cial, administrative and judicial role. 

In (946, Tikhomirov published his The Towns of Ancient 
Rns, a major investigation which describes the structure 
of the gorods, the struggle of the towns-folk for their 
privileges, and the role of the gorods in the history of 
Russian culture. The author devotes a chapter to the origin 
of Rus gorods. a problem of paramount importance at the 
moment. 

He criticizes Kluchevsky’s theory of the origin of gorods 
and reproaches me for not having dealt with the subject in 
my Kiev Rus (which is true), offering his own solution to 
the problem. He says that the late JOlli and early lllh 
centuries were a turning-point in the history of the Rus 
gorods. for it was then that the pnsads sprang up around 
the gorotis, which became centres, attracting tradesmen 
and handicraftsmen. 5 "Of course” he says, “water-ways 
did help some gorods to gain ascendancy over others, but 
they did not in themselves bring about the appearance of 
gorods, and still less the handicraft and trading posads 
about them,” 3 In his efforts lo disprove Kluchevsky’s theory 
of the predominant role of trade in pre-Kiev and Kiev Rus, 
Tikhomirov insists that it was only "of secondary im¬ 
portance" in the formation of gorods. 

Fie gives an absolutely correct definition of the gorods 
as “permanent settlements which became centres of 
handicrafts and trade/ 4 But in the chapter, entitled "The 


* ibid,, p. 136, 

*M. ii. TuiQMupoa, UpeBuepyccmie rupoja L^Veiuc aanncKH 
Mockodckoto rocj'JiapcTisciiHOiKi yn hR cpcHTer, t'. nun. 99, M. 

CTp, 31). (M- N- Tikhomirov, The Towns of Ancient Hus. Uckoniyc 
Zapiski Moshooskogp GostidarsiLk i:npgo Universileia. Issue 99, Moscow 
1946. p. 31.) 

* Lb Ed., p, 33- 

1 Ibid., pp, 8-9, 
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Basis for the Appearance of Gorods," he includes in fits 
definition of gorod only the posads. or districts at the ap¬ 
proaches to the gorod and takes it to mean, apparently, 
only a stronghold, even though with "a stable population " 

“Agriculture was one of the bases for the appearance 
of the gorods with a stable population. The development 
of handicrafts led to the creation of the gorod posads, he 
says, drawing a clear distinction between the gorod and 
the posad. 

The latter part of Tikhomirov's statements is unobjec¬ 
tionable and requires no comment, but the first part needs 
some elucidation with the aid of the author’s own reason¬ 
ing. “The gorods (not the posads—Author } arc concentrat¬ 
ed where the rural population is denser.”* It is true, of 
course, that the density of the rural population depends 
on the successes of agriculture. 

On the other hand, the appearance of the gorod posad 
depends upon the demand for handicraft production by the 
rural population. “Had there been no permanent demand 
for handicraft production," the author writes, “the gorod 
posad could not have developed.” 3 

I take this to mean that agriculture had only an indirect 
influence on the development of the gorod posads. The 
author's conclusions are important since it is only the 
gorod posad that is a gorod in the sense in which [ use it 
in this chapter. 

In his Handicrafts of Ancient Rus Rybakov reveals the 
history of the handicrafts as a "decisive factor in the 
transformation of the large settlement into the gorod*' and 
sets out his views regarding the origin of gorods in Rus. 

In his opinion, gorods develop either from large settle¬ 
ments or from boyar or princely estates, An example of 
the first is the Sara stronghold, and the second—the Kholm 
Galitsky gorod. 



As regards the period of their appearance in Rus, the 
author cites M, I. Arlamonov and suggests the 8th century 
{for the southern forcst-sleppe territories). He dates the 
appearance of gorods in the middle Dnieper regions as 
“considerably earlier." but adds that there is no "firm 
ground" for such an assertion. He has only indirect 
evidence, "Unfortunately,'" the author concludes, “detailed 
archaeological research into the early settlements on the 
Middle Dnieper has just begun and has not yet yielded 
any tangible results " 1 

Thus, there is nothing to do but await the progress of 
these excavations, 

There was another attempt to solve this problem, but 
it was. in my opinion, altogether unsuccessful. It was 
made by Smirnov* * who tried to classify ancient Rus 
gorotis and date their history'. He suggests three types of 
ancient Rus gorods: 1) svoyezemcheskie* gorods ; 2) pro¬ 
prietary— kholop gorods ; 3) "new" proprietary gorods. 
The svoyezemchesky gorod developed from the settlements 
of freemen on land which belonged to them; the kholop 
gorod sprang from the settlements of “unfree chelyad on 
unfree land, which either belonged to the lord or became 
his property owing to the settlement of slaves on it“; the 
third type was the result of a “settlement of freemen on 
unfree proprietary land.” These are the shboda gorods , 
the precursers of the gorods or the 16th and 17th centuries. 

The principle of classification adopted by this historian 
is erroneous. He classifies his gorods according to two 
features; 1) the legal status of the land on which the gorod 
arises (land belonging or not belonging to an individual) 
and 2) the legal status of the gorod population (slaves or 
freemen). While the first characteristic may be used in the 

1 B. A. Rybakov, Handicrafts of Ancient Rus. pp. 97-99, 
a fl. CMupno«, ropoaa Moc none store rocvaapcrsta a nenpofi ncmasiiHe 
XVn m.. T. 1, Hwn- L, Kttes 1917. erp. 1—8. fp. Smirnov, The Towns 
of Muscovy in the First Hat} of the 17 th Century, Vo I, l. Issue I. Kiev, 
1917, pp. 1-8.) 

* A compound of swt— own, and zem— land.— Tr. 



study of the history of the gorods, the second is entirely 
arbitrary, since there were never any gorods where the 
population consisted of slaves only. 

I do not touch upon earlier opinions on the origin of 
gorods in Rus. The reader will find a more detailed ac- 
count in Tikhomirov’s book, 

I am not at the moment concerned with the study of the 
ancient Rus gorod, a task largely performed by that author, 

I wish to demonstrate that pre-Kiev Rus had attained 
a level ol sociat development at which the appearance of 
the gorod as a handicraft and trade, and often adminis¬ 
trative, centre was quite natural, i wish to show that the 
gorod originated from the Russian people’s economic and 
social needs and thus disprove Milyukov’s claim that Rus 
developed on lines differing from those of Western Europe. 
There is no denying that the gorod was needed by the 
'‘government,” but 1 cannot agree with Mityukov that "the 
gorod became a necessity Tor the government before it was 
needed by the population,’’ * 1 

I object just as strongly to Pokrovsky's assertion that 
the ”gorods of the “great water-way’" in the times of Oleg 
and Igor were merely encampments of robber merchants 
and were more closely associated with the foreign market 
to which these merchants took their wares than with the 
surrounding country-side, in relation to which the gorod 
population was a typical parasite. ,,;i 

The appearance of gorods among a tribe indicates that 
the tribal system has either entirely collapsed or is well 
on its way to disintegration, ff the princely castle is 
populated by vassals only and has not yet attracted handi¬ 
craftsmen and traders, and is not divorced from the 
village, it is not yet a gorod, but only a stronghold, a 
centre from which the feudal lord rules his seigniory. 

1 H, tl. Mam 9W, OqepKH mu iicropwi pyccuofl Ky.ikryptt. h, I. 
cn& 1904. crp. 226. (P. N. Uiiyukov, Essays on the History of Russian 
Culture, Part I, St. Petersburg, 1904. p. 2260 

i M, N. Pokrovsky, Russian History from Earliest Tims, VW. 1, 

p. 81- 



When a fortress is erected and manned for the defence of 
the state frontier it is not yet a gorotf. It will become a 
gorod only when new life springs up within or around the 
fort, as was the case with Kholm. whither day after clay 
flocked artisans and apprentices, “saddle-makers, and 
bow-makers, and quiver-makers, and iron and copper and 
silver smiths," 1 when their wares become commodities. 

In theory everything is clear. But it is not at all easy 
to solve the problem in relation to Ancient Rus on the 
basis of the sources. 

The information in the written sources is very 
inadequate. Only archaeology can solve the problem, ft 
should in justice be said that our archaeologists have done 
a great deal. Every year brings us new and valuable da la. 
But what is most important is that the archaeologists have 
proved that they can lead history out of the present 
impasse. 

Our scanty written sources appear in a different light 
alter recent archaeofogical discoveries. 

flow often have students ignored such remarks as that 
in the Chronicle of Ancienl Years, for example, saying 
that -‘the first settlers in Novgorod were the Slovenes, In 
Polotsk—the Krlvichy, in Rostov—the Merya, and in 
Beloozero—the iVes"; or "the Duleby lived along the Bug, 
where the Voiynyane are today.” 

ft is absolutely dear that two periods arc referred to 
here: one very old, and the other more recent, a period 
contemporary to the chronicler, or rather a period which 
the chronicler knew well from folk-lore. 

The archaeologists give the chronicler's discourse flesh 
and blood, and provide a key to the actual processes which 
took place In Ancient Rus social life. 

Even today, when they have just started, to work on the 
problem, we are able to date the appearance of some 
gorods and partially to determine their nature. 


1 l pahi Annals, p. 555, 
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The Ladoga excavations (1935-47), [ think, present by 
Far the most striking facts, 

Ravdonikas, who was in charge of the excavations, as¬ 
sessed the results as “a new page in the history of Eastern 
Slav culture," I believe that he is absolutely right. 

In the initial period of these excavations when the first 
underground stratum containing reties of a 9th-1Oth cen¬ 
tury goTwi was uncovered, a more ancient layer, now 
dated to the 7th-Sth centuries, was discovered. 

It contained wooden houses which had a floor space 
ranging from 538 to J,076 sq. ft. built of great logs 
measuring 33-40 ft. in length and up to 2 ft. in diameter, 
with the stove occupying the central position in the house, 
The importance of this discovery becomes evident when 
we compare them with the 9th-10th century houses which as 
a rule had a floor space ranging from 12.4 by 12.8 ft. up 
to 18 by 19.7 ft. (the average length of a square, building 
is ] 4,8-16.4 ft.) 

Such a difference in the floor area of dwelling-houses 
dating to the period between the 7th and the I Oth centu¬ 
ries must, of course, have its causes. 

It is clear that only a small family of 5-6 persons could 
have lived in a house of from 161.4 to 323 sq. ft.; under 
similar conditions, 20 or more persons could be accom¬ 
modated in a building with 1,076 sq, ft, of floor space 
Obviously, we arc here dealing with the so-called ,l big 
family," whose members arc listed in Art, I of the earliest 
part of the Brief Russkttya Pravda. ("If a man kills 
another, the brother revenges his brother, or the son the 
father, or the father the son, or the son of his brother, or 
the son of his sister." 1 This family led a group life which 
is indicated by a single stove, the hearth, a source of 
warmth for the whole family which, it appears, also cooked 
its food there. , . 

1 Wc find the same members of the big family among the Hbrva- 
lians: “Sons, brothers, sons of brothers, sons of sisters, sons of sotw, 
near and far relatives," (V. V. Jtgl£,_Tte Vinodol Law. p. 45.) 
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The large dimensions of lhe outhouses also indicate 
the collective nature of the family’s holding* The cattle- 
yard—the pen (called the zaboi in the Russkaya Prauda) 
surrounded by a fence, occupies an area of 645.6 s<j. ft., 
which shows that dozens of cattle could be kept there. It 
is remarkable that the stalls are divided into sections in 
which either the younger animals, or different kinds of 
animals were kept: the horse, the mare, the cow, three year- 
olds, two-year-olds, one-year-olds, young ewes, rams. (Cl. 
Art. 28 of the Brief Russkaya Prauda, and Ihe more com¬ 
prehensive list in AH. 45 of the Extensive Russkaya 
Prauda .) 

Barns with a floor area of 269-323 sq ft, indicate the 
amount of stores kept there. 

Cereals occupy first place. Millet is most conspicuous 
while barley is also to be found. It will be remembered 
that an iron sokha point was found in this 7lh-century 
layer which testifies to the existence of plough farming 
in the region of Ladoga. 

Occasionally hemp and flax are found, mostly in the 
form of locally manufactured articles. Wooden scutches 
and parts of a loom were also discovered. 

There are traces not only or draught animals, but of 
meat and milk cattle as well. Wooden churn staffs were 
discovered. 

Farming is combined with domestic handicrafts (hand 
moulding, wooden carvings, bone engravings, weaving, 
etc.). 

All this points to the usual peasant economy, We may 
get the impression that we have discovered a viltage rather 
than a settlement of the urban type. 

But there are other facts which dearly indicate that wc 
are dealing with a gorod, rather than a village, it is, of 
course, a gorod which has not yet become entirely detached 
from the village way of life: there arc obvious signs 
of handicrafts and trade. 


Crucibles and mouldings were discovered. One of the 
mouldings is very remarkable: it is two sided and is made 
of lithographic stone for casting pendants nf the 7th-cen- 
iury type found in the Kiev area- Materials for metal and 
jewellery work, such as crude metal, gold wire, copper 
bars, have also been discovered. 

All these are unquestionable indications of handicrafts. 
Finished articles are also well represented: gold articles, 
chains, temple rings of the Krivichy type and articles 
made of amber. 

There is evidence of the sale of finished articles by the 
La do gait handicraftsmen. The discoveries of Hastern 
6th-7th centurv coins also speak of the existence of trade. 

Only an insignificant section of Ladoga has as yet been 
explored, and it is not at the centre of the settlement but 
on the fringe. 

It can be safely said that with the progress of the 
excavations in the 7th-centurv Ladoga layer and with Ihe 
increase in the volume of material there will be growing 
proof of Ravdonikas's conclusion that it is a settlement of 
the gorod type or at least, as the author carefully words 
it, a “settlement wdiich is turning into a gorod" at that 
early date. 

There is another important aspect of his observations. 
He is vigorously opposed to the idea of Ladoga being a 
Varangian settlement, as the Normanists asserted. He 
hotds that it is a Slav settlement, a Krivichy settlement, 
to be precise. This contention is supported by the follow¬ 
ing line of argument: in the first place, there is similarity 
between its ceramics and those of the Upper Dnieper area, 
while its temple rings and wooden buildings are of the 
Krivichy type; secondly, the 7th century is much too early 
a date for’the Varangians, who appeared in Europe some 
two centuries later, 1 By the 10th century, Ladoga was a 
sizable gorod with laid-out streets and sufficiently 

1 Stvetskma Arkhcologta. Moscow-Lenin grad. 1949. Issue XI, 
pp. S-54- 
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developed handicrafts and trade. Three hundred years of 
Ladoga life had not passed in vain. 

Ladoga is not the only gorod of that period. Kiev, no 
doubt, must have been in a somewhat similar state. Ar¬ 
chaeological research proves that as a gorod, and not as 
a settlement, Kiev should be dated to the 8th century. 
Traces of three Slav settlements dating to the Sth-9th cen¬ 
turies were found on its territory. One of them occupied 
a hill overlooking the Dnieper. Its northern part was de¬ 
fended by a bank and a moat beyond which lay the 
mounds of a heathen burial-ground. 1 

The handicraft workshops discovered in 10th century 
Kiev are noteworthy. It was undoubtedly a large centre of 
handicrafts by that time. Khvoika discovered a workshop 
for the manufacture of glass bracelets with pieces or glass, 
crucibles, pieces of bracelets, spoiled in the process of 
manufacture, and other unquestionable signs of local 
production. 2 

Recent excavations in Kiev and Kiselevka show that 
Kiev gorod has a long prehistory deeply rooted in the 
Tripolye period 3 

It is not clear what went on in Kiev in the period of 
transition from an agricultural settlement to a gorod, but 
archaeologists are convinced that this evolution did take 
place, and that by the 8th century we are entitled to speak 
of Kiev as a gorod. In any case, the Arab geographer 
Jaihant called Kuyava a town, obviously similar to those 
of Central Asia. 

Artsikhovsky notes the considerable quantities of coins 
found in the Kiev excavations: Arabian before the 11th 
century, and from then on German, English and Russian. 


' Jlpe&HcpyccKHe ropojia, At,—jl. 1945, CTp . ]j r 

(N, N- Voronin, Ancient Ru$ Gorods, Moscow- Leningrad. 1945 p 15 ) 
B. A-pi0txoecioiu, Brazen nr* n apxeo.iornio, M. (947 cro 
I7A,^{A, V. Artsikhovsky, Introduction to Archaeology, .Moscow. 1947 ] 

p B ITS.) 

• ArhJwologiti, published by the- Institute of Archaeology of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Science, Kiev, 1947. Vol, I. . 
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“There is a consistent hut unintelligible law underlying 
this supersession of eastern coins by the western and the 
western by bars/’ 1 

I do not take it upon myself to solve the problem in its 
entirety, but venture to set forth my considerations. The 
great number of eastern 7th-10th century coins on the 
territory of the U-S.S.R. illustrates the well-known fact 
unfortunately often forgotten in broader generalizations, 
viz., that a lively trade was being carried on between the 
East and pre-Kiev Rus, and that tins trade was not barter 
trade but trade involving money. The cessation of the 
flow of Eastern coins and the flood of western coins was 
due to the “silver crisis” in Central Asia which occurred in 
the second half of the 10th century, as well as the devel¬ 
opment of ties between Rus and the West-European 
countries. At this time, a coin of Rus origin made its 
appearance, but as the archaeologists correctly point out, 
it was in circulation tor a brief period only. This fact can 
be explained, I think, by the feudal dismemberment of 
Ancient Rus into a group of comparatively small principal¬ 
ities unable to mint their own coins which were scarcely 
necessary: silver bars, which could easily be divided into 
parts of smaller weight, were a very convenient and uni¬ 
versal means of trade over the whole of Rus in spite of her 
political atomization. 

Even if my assumptions require correction, we cannot 
ignore the absolutely authentic fact of early Rus trade 
with the East in studying the origin of the Rus gorods. ft 
must have led to the appearance in Rus of places for stor¬ 
ing and exchanging wares, (ft is highly improbable that 
Eastern merchants personally scoured our vast country in 
search of commodities.) Such market-places must have 
naturally arisen in the more populated localities along 
well-known routes. 

Kiev' was unquestionably one of them. Kuyava gorod 
w as well known to Eastern merchants. Arabian geographers 


1 A. V. Artsikhovsky* op. ciL. p. ISO. 



knew it well and stressed that Ktiyava traded with other 
peoples and willingly received foreign merchants, includ¬ 
ing. of course, those from the Cast. This is a report by Jai- 
hani r who wrote in the early IOth century, but used earlier 
sources. In any case, this report dates to the period before 
the formation of the state of Ancient Rus, since it is de¬ 
scribed as consisting of three states (Kuyavia, Slavia and 
Artania), 

Smolensk, undoubtedly, was also an ancient gored. We 
h^ve no Facts as yet to determine the precise period of its 
appearance. The Tver chronicler s report for 866 that Smo¬ 
lensk was 'very strong and numerously populated" in the 
9th century, while Askold and Dir found Kiev a "small 
gorod" requires verification. Nevertheless, the Smolensk 
of the heathen period is known as a gorod which had given 
rise to the greatest burial mound group in the world (about 
3.000}. Excavations reveal that it had a population of sol¬ 
diers, traders and handicraftsmen in the JOth century 
At the moment we can judge of its earlier period only by 
scaUered hints. Early 10th-century Arabian and Central 
Asiatic dirhems are an indication of trade between Smo¬ 
lensk and the East. An abundance of iron articles and pot¬ 
tery testifies to their large-scale production, which did not 
spring up overnight. But no implements of production have 
as yet been discovered in these barrows, 1 

It is too early to draw conclusions regarding the origin 
and nature of ancient Smolensk because its site has not 
yet been located. 

Lyavdanskys excavations of Polotsk give us sufficient 
ground to speak of a settlement of the gorod type of the 
8th and 9th centuries. His investigations of ancient Vitebsk 
dale it approximately to the same period. 2 



1 ArUikhovslcy* op. cit.. p. IS5. 
1 Zapiiki addict u gunumaomtfkh 
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The same must be said of Pskov. Archaeologists date its 
origin approximately to the 8th century. 1 

All this shows that gorods began to appear in Rus be¬ 
fore the 9th century. Bill we should like to know just what 
these ancient settlements of the urban type were. 

1 accept Tikhomirov's reproach that, having noted the 
existence of gorods in Rus prior to the 91h century, 1 “failed 
to give the slightest description of these gorods which, 
it is true, existed long before the advent of the Varan¬ 
gians.” 1 must admit that I am still unable to give that 
"description." The explanation will doubtlessly be given 
by archaeological material which is still insufficient today. 

The latest excavations of Ladoga by Ravdonikas reveal 
to some extent the nature of this 7th-8th century gorod. 
But it will be remembered that the territory of the gorod 
has not as yet been fully explored and we should be care¬ 
ful in our deductions. 

The following can be safely asserted: 

1. Gorods began to appear in Rus, as elsewhere in 
class society, only between the 7lh and the llth centuries, 
which is natural considering the diversified conditions and 
slate of social development in the various parts of such a 
vast territory. (Tribal relations endured until the lO-l lth 
centuries in some of the less developed areas occupied by 
the Vyatichy) , 

2. In the more advanced parts of Rus. gorods sprang up 
between the 7th and 8th centuries. 

3. Regardless of the diversified types of settlement from 
which the gorod emerges, it is invariably a settlement 
divorced from the village and opposed to it, being organ¬ 
ized on "properly based on labour, and exchange.” i.e. 
on handicraft production and trade. 

4. The earliest strata of the Ladoga of the 7th and 8th 
centuries reveal the character of the ancient Rus gorod, 
not entirely separated from agriculture, with its large 


1 ri rkht'otogicheskic 1 sstidocania 9 RSFSR, 1934-36, pp. 2ft 32. 



family, but with signs of production not only to order, but 
lor general sale as well. 

5 There is ground for the assertion that the other 9th- 
century gorods, which had obviously appeared earlier, re¬ 
sembled that of Ladoga. 

Far from contradicting our conceptions (of necessity 
vague) of the origin and nature of the earliest Rus gorods, 
our knowledge of the state of pre-Kiev society lends them 
logical and factual support. 


3. GENERAL REMARKS 

Our conceptions of the social system which preceded 
feudalism among the peoples of our country, and above all 
among tile Dnieper and Volkhov Slavs, are predetermined 
to some extent by the above-mentioned facts. The mark or 
obshchina unquestionably arises on the ruins of the pa¬ 
triarchal tribe, and often exists side by side with the large 
patriarchal family whose evolution we have traced This 
was by no means a peaceful process, and the chronicle 
hints at the struggle between the passing and the nas¬ 
cent systems. 

In this vast process the structure and character of Ihe 
Initial period of class society and the role of slavery should 
first be examined. 

However, this major controversial problem cannot be 
solved In relation to a particular society, In this case 
Eastern Slav society, without recourse to the records and 
a consideration of the place occupied by that society in the 
historical process. 

At the moment of their appearance the Slavs, and their 
Eastern branch in particular, during the disintegration of 
their primitive communal system encountered a decaying 
slave-holding society. They were among ihe group of 
peoples who were able to rejuvenate moribund Europe with 
the aid of their community system. The new peoples pos- 
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sessed the potentialities of a more progressive system, the 
feudal system. This docs nol mean that these so-called 
“barbarians” knew no slavery. Slavery, as the simplest 
form of the division of labour and the initial form of the 
class division of society, was of course well known to these 
peoples, including the Slavs. 

liven a most cursory examination of our archaeological 
and written material shows the important part played by 
slavery among the Slavs. 

The existence of slaves among the Slavs is often men¬ 
tioned by the earliest Byzantine authors and later Arab 
accounts. These accounts, by the way, describe a custom, 
widespread among the Slavs, of cremating the wives of de¬ 
ceased nobles with the women ostensibly choosing death 
of their own free will. This is reported by Mauritius in his 
Strategia, and retold by Leo the Wise (&86-911) in his 
Tadics. The same is told by Bishop of Mainz Bonifacius 
(755) of the Western Slavs. The Arab Ai-Jaihani reports 
similar practices in Rus, but he adds that it was slaves 
who were cremated with the deceased. This is corroborated 
by Ibn Fadlan, Al-lstahri and others. Archaeological inves¬ 
tigations of graves bear this out. This custom was prac¬ 
tised only by the rich and the noble. This is uncpiest ion ably 
a resutt of "the prolonged existence of slavery, since such 
practice is not met with in the tribal classless society. 
Ibn Haukal and Al-Istahri, quoting the same source, re¬ 
port that girls were cremated for the “beatitude of their 
souls,” 1 since they could enter the Kingdom of Heaven only 
with their masters. 

But Mauritius also points out the difference in the 
status-of Slav and Byzantine slaves. I stress that Mauri¬ 
cius speaks not of Slav slaves in general but of captives 
only, who were invariably turned into slaves in ancient so¬ 
cieties, That is what struck the Byzantian observer and sur- 

1 A. fL PapKamJ t CKasaimsi Mycy-ThUaHCKiiX nHcareiiefi o c.TaDsisax 
H pyccKHK, CflU 1870, cvp. E93 h 22l + (A. Y. Garkavi, Stories of Afditertt 
Writers about the Sloes and Russians. St- Pe&ersburg, IS70, pp. 133 
and 22L) 
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prised him. Mauritius has possibly exaggerated but he 
could not have distorted the fact altogether. It is borne out 
by a later story of a Polovets (The Miracle of Si. Nicholas) 
who was captured by the Russians. There are no indica¬ 
tions that he worked in captivity. Why he was imprisoned 
is unknown. His owner offered to release him for a ransom, 
but since the captive had no means at his disposal the 
owner accepted SI. .Nikolas's bail for him and let him go 
to fetch the ransom. This story indicates that slavery 
among the Slavs did not alter perceptibly even much later, 
and if it did change, it was never in the direction of the 
labour slavery of antiquity, Nor is captivity mentioned as 
a source of slavery in Rttsskaya Pravda . 

Ail ancient Russian written sources speak of slaves. Nor 
could it be otherwise, since slavery existed both in the 
“pre-Kiev period” and in the “Kiev period” as well. 

References to the slaves are to be found in practically 
every written source which has been preserved from the 
10th to the 12th centuries and later. They are known un¬ 
der various names, such as khofap, cheltjad. oderen , obei, 
slave or simply hjtidi, usually with the name of the owner. 
Slaves arc bought, sold, exploited in various ways and 
stolen: sometimes they run away from their owners and 
are then caught and punished. There Is much evidence on 
this score, but their social role in Ancient Rus is not yet 
clear. Neither will it become clear by the examination of 
the economic status of the slave in a static condition, be¬ 
cause knowledge is gained by the study of natural proc¬ 
esses in their self-motion, in the disclosure of their contradic¬ 
tory. mutually exclusive, opposing trends. It is only the 
history of society that will show the part the slave played 
in the production of that society at a given stage of its de¬ 
velopment. 

No matter how we date the appearance or class society 
among the Eastern Slavs—and it cannot be the same for 
the whole great mass of the Eastern Slavs—one thing. 


however, is clear: slavery did not become the basis of 
production. 

The village community—a fragment of the tribal system 
with its free agricultural population—continued to live, 
and its members, constituting the bulk of the population, 
were the main productive force in Eastern Slav society 
undergoing feudalization. The feudal lord rejected the 
slave as a totally inefficient worker, and preferred to deal 
with the peasant w r hom he held in fee. The ubshchina, which 
served as a bulwark for the peasants, did not allow the 
slave to oust the peasant as the basis of production in Rus, 
as was the case in the Roman slave-holding lattfundium 
which, as Pliny the Elder put it. ruined the Roman peasant 
and Italy with him { lt Lai if undid perdidere Ituliam nunc 
vero et prouincias"), and created such unbearable condi¬ 
tions for the masses of the Roman Empire that they even¬ 
tually openly strove to join the '‘barbarians" with their 
more primitive, but more equiiahle system which provided 
a tolerable existence. 

* * * 

In the period under examination the process of feudali¬ 
zation did not advance uniformly over the entire vast terri¬ 
tory of Ancient Rus, for if was difimtety more intensive 
along the Dnieper and the Volkhov than in the areas lying 
in between. 1 think it is permissible to make a general 
study of this process only in the main centres of that part 
of Europe occupied by the Eastern Slavs, constantly bear¬ 
ing in mind the diversified natural, ethnical and historical 
conditions prevailing in each of the large parts of this unit, 

I consider it my duty to warn the reader that owing 
to the paucity of the written sources, I shall coniine my¬ 
self mostly to the period from the I nth to the 12lh centu¬ 
ries and examine those centres w r hich were located along 
the great water-way from the Baltic to the Caspian Sea. 
My investigations are based on Russian sources and sup¬ 
plemented in a few cases by non-Russian records. 

10 * 
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It is also expedient to agree on the precise meaning of 
the main concepts to he used here: namely, the slave 
system, and feudalism. 

Slave-holders and staves constitute the first major di¬ 
vision of society into classes, but not everywhere did slav¬ 
ery' attain its highest stage of development, since not all 
societies passed through a slave-holding structure, just 
as there arc societies which did not pass through feudalism 
and capitalism. Mankind knows the stave-holding period 
in its so-called ancient history. There are no slave-holding 
states in the Middle Ages. The history of every people un¬ 
folds against the background of its own historical sur¬ 
roundings, which cannot but have an influence on the de¬ 
velopment of that people's productive forces. 

In their progress from the tribal system to feudalism the 
Slavs, the Germans and other mediaeval peoples bypassed 
the slave system, although each knew slavery perfectly 
well as one of the forms of exploitation. 

Under the slave system, the basis of the relations of 
production is the slave-holder’s ownership of the means of 
production and of the producer himself, the slave. 

For slave labour to replace the labour ol the free peas¬ 
ant, a member of the obshekina, and actually to become 
the “basis of production," conditions were required which 
were lacking in mediaeval Europe. Therefore we do not find 
slave-holding states in Europe after approximately the 
5th century A.D, 

The reproduction of the labour force in the slave-hold¬ 
ing society depended upon the manner in which slaves 
were exploited and used in production. The possibility of 
constant internal reproduction of the slave labour force 
under the usual system of slave exploitation was almost 
out of the question. Slavery as a system could not be main¬ 
tained by internal resources alone and this led to the pol¬ 
icy of conquests pursued by alt ancient societies, when the 
slave market was supplied by wars, piracy, etc. Military 
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undertakings were usually aimed at turning the van¬ 
quished into slaves, 

tt is evident, therefore, that the slave system could 
triumph only in special historical circumstances, which did 
not necessarily exist everywhere at a given historical 
period. Thus, we sec feudalism prevailing in Europe from 
the 8th to the 15th centuries. Slavery continued to exist 
within it, but showing an increasing tendency to 
disappear. 

It is obvious that this or that social system does not take 
shape overnight and that substantial transition periods 
are inevitable. 

At the moment, we should like to know how the feudal 
system took shape among the Eastern Slavs, because they, 
like other mediaeval peoples, did not pass from the primitive 
tribal system to feudalism straightaway. 

* * m 

The scholar should bear in mind that every social and 
economic structure has its own mode oT production. That 
is why we should above alt have a clear idea of the essence 
of feudalism. We shall find this neither among the histor¬ 
ians of the nobility nor of the bourgeoisie. All either 
denied the existence of feudalism in Russia, or held it to 
be a certain system of statutory relations. In the latter 
view, the inception of feudalism in Rus was connected 
with the appearance of political atomization. 

The essence of feudal relations was revealed only in the 
works of the founders of Marxism-Leninism who set out 
the theory of social and economic structures. A classical 
definition of the feudal system was given by Stalin. The 
basis of the relations of production under the feudal system 
is that the feudal lord owns the means or production and 
does not fully own the worker in production—the serf 
whom the feudal tord can no longer kill, but whom he can 
buy and sell. Alongside feudal ownership there exists the 
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individual ownership by the peasant and the handicrafts¬ 
man of his implements of production and his private 
enterprise based on his personal labour. 

It is obvious that one of the salient problems in the study 
of the origins of feudalism in Rus is the problem of feudal 
land tenure, the problem of large landholdings among the 
Eastern Slavs. 

New archaeological data and written evidence (Arab, 
Byzantian and Russian) lead us to assume in the light of 
the Marxist-Lemoist theory of the basis and superstruc¬ 
ture that it was in the perjod between the Gth and fhe 8th 
centuries that Feudal relations look shape and feudal prop¬ 
erty arose among the Eastern Slavs. 

This period can be called the "semi-patriarchal-semi- 
feudal" period. In fact it was a period when feudal rela¬ 
tions were taking shape within the disintegrating patriar¬ 
chal community system or the Eastern Slavs, when large 
landholdings began to appear and there was increasing 
exploitation of the peasant members of the obshchina by 
the Jandowmers. This is a period when the first political 
□nits appear among the Eastern Slavs. 

Archaeological facts prove that a developed tribal sys¬ 
tem was prevalent among the Slavs approximately until 
the 5th century A, D. although signs of its decay were 
evident even then. Excavations of the "burial fields" (of 
the Polyane, Severyane, Volynyane, Ulichl, Buzhane, 
White Horvatians, etc.) enabled Rybakov not only to de¬ 
termine the main occupation of the Slavs of that period 
(field cultivation and settled animal husbandry), but also 
to discover some features of their social system: the Slavs 
continued to live in large fortified settlements. Such a for¬ 
tified tribal settlement was discovered by Tretyakov farther 
north, in Bereznyaki. 

Later settlements are of a different type: they are not 
fortified, but side by side with unfortified villages one finds 
fortified manor-houses which obviously belonged to rich 
and politically influential people. 
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The co existence of unfortified peasant settlements and 
the fortified manor-houses of the nobility which the ar¬ 
chaeologists trace back to the 7th century is an unquestion¬ 
able indication of the substantial changes in the social 
development of the Eastern Slavs, 

Land tenure necessarily became the main type of owner¬ 
ship of the means of production in an agricultural country. 
The formation of classes among the Slavs proceeded on 
that basis, and the owner of the fortified manor-house was 
beyond doubt also an owner of land with swrvrf-peasants 
living on it. The ford well realized the enmity of the village 
population he held in fee. and this made him build special 
fortifications around his home. Such is the social nature 
of this fortified manorial estate, in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the usual, unfortified village settlement. 

Other excavations indicate an intensive formation of 
classes among the Eastern Slavs in the 6th and 8lh cen¬ 
turies. Rybakov's observations of the seals of princely and 
boyar property in the 10th and 12th centuries are of par¬ 
ticular importance. 1 Rybakov is of the opinion that 
elements of such seals are lo be found among the nobility 
beginning from the 6th and 7th centuries. This sheds light 
on the fragmentary evidence of Byzantine, Arab and other 
records. All the reports of the activities of Bozh, the chief¬ 
tain of the Antes, and the 70 elders in the 4th century, the 
social and political system of the Slavs in the 6th century, 
their religious ideas, and their successful struggle against 
Byzantium become highly significant in the light of the 
discoveries of Soviet archaeologists, 

Byzantine sources tell us of the progressive role played 
by the Slav peoples in transforming the slave-holding 
Eastern Roman Empire into a feudal state. 

Arab sources help clarify our concepts of the social and 
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political life of the Eastern Slavs of the time, Masudis' 
account (0th century) of the existence of a political union 
of the Slavs in 6th-centurv Volyn is confirmed by the Rus¬ 
sian chronicle. It was approximately in the 8th century, 
according to the testimony of other Arab authors, that sev¬ 
eral state unions appeared, known as Kuyavia, SI avia 
and Artania. They were much more mature and stable than 
that in 6th-centurv Volyn, and were the immediate precur¬ 
sors of the vast state of Ancient Rus with its centre at 
Kiev. The existence of these political unions is proved by 
the indirect evidence provided by an ancient Arab map of 
Eastern Europe. Other political unions may have possibly 
originated in Eastern Europe between the 6th and the 8lh 
centuries, but at the moment their existence can only be 
assumed. 

The Chronicle of Ancient I'ears appears to support such 
an assumption by its reports of special principalities 
among the Polyane (where Kiy, Shchek and Khoriv "held 
rule" and their descendants after them}, as well as by its 
mention of similar principalities in other East Slav lands 
(“principalities... the Drevlyane had their own and the 
Dregovichy their own, and the Slovenes their own in Nov¬ 
gorod” 1 ). This legend undoubtedly contains dements of 
real historical fact. 

These political units helped to strengthen the economic 
and political position of the landholding nobility. 

Thus, the study of archaeological and written records 
(Byzantine. Arab, etc.) and their correct interpretation 
leads us to conclude that some of the evidence of compara¬ 
tively later Russian sources (the Russkaya Pravda, the 
chronicle containing the treaties with the Greeks etc ) is 
applicable not only to the lOth and 12th centuries ‘but also 
to a much earlier period. We know that the Russian people 
had traversed a tong road of development before the rec¬ 
ords appeared, and that its successes along this road 

1 Chronicle of Ancient Years, Part I„ p m J3 
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were substantial and should not only servo as a source for 
the study of Rus society of the I Oth and 12th centuries, but 
should also be used to analyse earlier periods of ancient 
Rus history, Th c Rttsskaya Pravda, particularly its earliest 
section, is of paramount importance in the study of the 
emergence of a class, feudal society. 

The articles describing the social status of the muzhi in 
Ancient Rus society are of particular interest. The earliest 
Pravda centres its 'attention on these muzhi. They lived in 
khoromtf surrounded by servants; they did not sever their 
lies with the peasant mir. These khoromy can be compared 
with the fortified dwellings which have been excavated. 
The muzhi were armed and often resorted to arms. They 
owned property which could be bought and sold. They 
were capable of paying ior maltreatment, injuries, and per¬ 
sonal offences. And it is they who appeared to be the land- 
owners. 

The treaties with the Greeks are of no less importance 
in this study than the Rasskaya Pravda. Although the first 
treaties which have been preserved date to the beginning 
of the 10th century, there are grounds for assuming that 
such treaties were also drawn up in the 9lh century. 






V. SOCIAL RELATIONS 
IN KIEV RUS 



Jn describing the social relations of "pre-Kiev" Rus we 
have had recourse to archaeological material as well as 
written sources of non-Russian origin, and have used Rus¬ 
sian written sources only to trace the remote past The so¬ 
ciety of the "Kiev period," on the other hand, can be 
studied with the aid oi written sources produced by Ancient 
Rus herself. Our conclusions become more precise and 
comprehensive. 

ft shoutd be borne in mind that the written material 
does not take us back to the initial period of the society we 
are studying, hut presents social phenomena which have a 
lengthy history of their own. The earliest memorial, the 
Rus skit tj a Prajda. of which an 11th-century copy has been 
preserved, bears traces of great antiquity. 

As has been said, the muzhi or knights, to whom so 
much attention is paid by the earliest Pravda, were always 
armed and often resorted to arms even in their relations 
with each other, and were at the same time capable of 
paying for injuries, wounds and personal Insults; they pos¬ 
sessed property which could be bought and sold. In the 
same Pravda wt> find the chehjad they held in fee. These 
chetyad consisted not only of slaves. This Pravda is oi 
great antiquity but contains no sign of the tribal system. 
The only reminder of it is the feud, which, however, has 
ceased to be a blood feud and was obviously passing away. 
It could be waived. Its alternative in the form of wergild 
had made its appearance, and ousted it entirely in the mid- 
llth century. 


These are conclusions based on what the Pravda tells us. 
But we should also bear in mind its silences which can 
often be made good by an interpretation of the chronicle 
in general and the treaties with the Greeks, in particular. 


1. LARGE LANDHOLDINGS AND LANDOWNERS 


Two earliest written sources—the treaties with the 
Greeks and the Russkaya Pravda —help us to examine the 
latifundia of Kiev and in part those of pre-Kiev Rus. 

The treaties with the Greeks are a very important source 
enabling ihe student to probe the secrets ol 9th and early 
10th century Rus. Their appearance shows that relations 
between the two states were important, while the details, 
even if scanty, give us a clear picture of Rus’s direct re* 
lations with Byzantium. 

More or less regular irade had been carried on by By¬ 
zantium for a long Lime with a southern people whom the 
Greeks call either or Scythians, or yet Tauro-Scyth- 
ians. But trade was not the Greeks' only form of contact 
with this people, 

Vasilyevsky’s brilliant papers on the Greek biographies 
of Georgy of Amastrida and Stephan of Surozh have 
proved conclusively that the Greeks were very familiar 
with southern Rus. epic Vasilyevsky dated the Rus inva* 
sion or Amastrida to the early forties of the 9th century, 
11 At this time the name of Rus,’* he writes, "was not only 
known, but was widely in use, at least on the southern 
shore ol the Black Sea.” 1 

He writes of Rus trade with the Greeks: “Accounts of 
the trade of Rus merchants with Byzantium across the 
Black Sea, and with the Moslem countries across the Cas¬ 
pian dafe to the forties of the 9th century; naturally, trade 
itself began a few decades earlier. Rus was known 


1 CL B . F. BacuitbeecKml, 
Vasilyevsky, Works, VoL 111 
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to Byzantium and the Arabs in the first half of that cen¬ 
tury." * 1 * 

YasiVycvsky is convinced that the term Rus is invaria¬ 
bly applied to the Tauro-Scythia ns, hut he cannot definitely 
tell who these Tauro-Scythians are. Recalling the Gothic 
theory of the origin of Rus, but not insisting on it, Vasi- 
lyevsky notes that this theory “considering the current 
state of the problem could be more acceptable in many 
respects than the Norman-Scandinavian theory." Thus, in 
rejecting the Scandinavian theory. Vasily evsky only- 
wished to determine which of the three centres of Tauro- 
Scythian Rus, the Taurtan, the Dnieper, or the Tmutarakan, 
could have invaded Amastrida and Surozh.- 

What I am concerned with, however, is to indicate the 
early intercourse between the Greeks and Rus, known to 
them tinder this popular, local name (the literary name 
was Tauro-Scythians). In fact, the Greeks had known this 
people for a long time, but began to pay them special 
attention when they matured economically and politically 
and attacked the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire on 
June 18, 860. Two speeches were pronounced and a Region¬ 
al Message was circulated by Patriarch Photius of Con¬ 
stantinople in connection with this attack. In one of his 
sermons Photius declares: “These barbarians are justified 
in their frenzy on account of the killings of their fellow 
tribesmen and had grounds ( ) 1° demand and 

expect a retribution equal to the atrocity.” 3 And furter on: 
“They were led here by their wrath,"* 

In his Regional Message a few years later (866), Pho¬ 
tius told what lie knew of this people: “It is a people often 
mentioned and lauded by many, surpassing all other 
peoples by its ferocity and bloodthirstiness.,.. I speak of 

i Ibid., p. CXXJlt. 

I Ibid., pp. CCLXXX1I-CCLXXX1I1. 

» Rvpipupuu yeiKHCKuit' Herwpc Oece.iu CT16 1864, erp. 

17 (Porphyry Uspensky, Four Ser/mms by Photiui, St. Petersburg 1 , 1664. 
p.17.) 

* Ibid., p, £4. 
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the Ru=i who, having conquered the surrounding peoples, 
had become proud, and having a high opinion of itself, has 
taken up arms against the Roman state/’ * 1 

This occurred some 40 years prior to the first agreement 
between Rus and the Greeks which has been preserved. 
The Treaty of 911 states that Rus had had long-standing 
relations with the Greeks: the Rus envoys arrived in Con* 
stantinople to sign an agreement "to maintain and pro¬ 
claim the love between the Christians and Rus which had 
lasted many years.” 

The biography of the Byzantine Emperor Basilius and 
the message of Patriarch Photius prompt Priselkov to re¬ 
fer to a treaty of alliance and friendship between Rus and 
the Greeks dated 866-867, which has not been preserved, 
and which the Rus consolidated by accepting Christianity 
and a Bishop from Byzantium. Pogodin and Platonov also 
acknowledge the existence of a treaty preceding that of 
907-911. There is good reason for such an assumption. The 
911 Treaty, it will be recalled, says that Rus had long¬ 
standing relations with the Greeks: the Rus envoys had 
arrived in Constantinople to conclude an agreement with 
the Greeks “to maintain and proclaim the hue between 
the Christians and Rus, which had lasted for many years " 2 
The Rus cannot be regarded as Varangians. Rus swears to 
the agreement in the purely Slav and not in the German 
manner: “King Leon with Alexander made peace with 
Oleg and agreed to pay tribute, and they took the oath 
among themselves by kissing the cross, but led Oleg and 
his men-at-arms to the oath, according to Rus law: they 
swore by their arms, and by Peroun, their god, and Volos, 
the cattle god (i.e., by the Slavonic gods—-yin thor) and 
established peace” (the 907 Treaty).* Furthermore, they 


1 HxoBailcKufi' Pasuc Kan sir o HiTia/ie pycH„ M. 1876, crp, 198* 
(D. Ilovaisky* Investigations into the Origin of Rus, Moscow 1876 
P 198.) 

B Lavrenty Annals, p. 32; Chronicle of Ancient Years, Pari I. p. 28. 

1 Ibid., p. 3] and p. 25. 
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swore by their arms not in the German manner, but taking 
their weapons oil and putting them at the feel of the idol, 
in accordance with their own custom. In a similar ritual 
the Germans used to plunge their swords into the ground. * 1 * 

Finally, the treaty was signed by the Rus state and not 
bv some ethnic or social group, a fact of cardinal impor¬ 
tance. 

The conclusion of the treaties points to the existence of 
a class society* It was not the mass of the obskekino peas¬ 
antry who needed the treaties, but the princes, boyars and 
merchants. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there are indications 
of the existence of a class society and a state in that part 
of the treaty which is included in the chronicle for 907 (if 
it is not a special treaty), “Oleg ordered that 12 grivnas 
be given per rowlock in the 2,000 vessels and then the es¬ 
tablished payments be made for Rus gorods : firstly, for 
Kiev, then for Chernigov, for Pereyaslavl, for Polotsk, for 
Rostov, for Lubech and other gorods , because the grand 
princes, who were under Oleg, sat in these gorods. 

There is a substantial supplement to this text in the 911 
Treaty. The representatives of Rus, this treaty said, were 
sent 'from Oleg, the Rus Grand Prince, and from all the 
eminent boyars under him, al the desire and behest of our 
great princes . * ■ on behalf of all Rus who are under him. 
Beforc quoting the Lreaty, the chronicle says that Oleg sent 
his “ rnttzhi to conclude peace and draw up a treaty be¬ 
tween Rus and the Greeks.” There is a similar introduction 
to the 944 Treaty: "Igor sent his muzki to Roman, and Ro¬ 
man calk’d togeiher his boyars and dignitaries; and invited 
the Rus envoys and ordered them to speak and their 
speeches to be recorded in a charter/’ 3 

The 944 Treaty adds a few more fads. This time, it 
appears, the Russian envoys and merchants were dis- 

‘ N. P* Pavlov-Silvansky, Feudalism in Appanage Rus, n, 445. 

1 Lavrenty Annals and 1 petty Annals for 907. 913, 945; Chronicle 
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patched “from Igor, the Rus Grand Prince, and from all 
the princes and all the people of the Rus land,” “And our 
Grand Prince Igor and his boyars and all the Russian 
people sent us to Roman ... to make friendship with the 
king himself, with ail his boyars and all the Greek people 
for all times, while the sun shines and the world 
stands..,. ‘And let the Rus Grand Prince and the boyars 
send ships to the Greek land to the Great Greek King as 
many as they desire, with envoys and merchants....” And 
further on we read: “And the envoys bore seals of gold 
and the merchants of silver.' 1 According to the treaty the 
merchants are entitled to receive from the Greeks a “month¬ 
ly allowance” and the envoys a “bread allowance” with 
the hierarchy maintained according to the size of the 
gorod : Kiev, then Chernigov, then Pereyaslavl, etc. 1 

Somewhat later the best and noblest muzhi are mentioned - 
in the Drevlyane embassy to Olga: "And the Drevlyane 
sent to Olga their best muzhi, numbering twenty, in a 
boat”; and for another embassy "the Drevlyane chose their 
best muzhi, who ruled the land of the Drevlyane and sent 
them after her. Olga tells the Drevlyane: “send me noble 
muzhik 

Who are these eminent princes, boyars and best people? 
They are not tribal elders, because the tribe as such is not 
to be found in the treaties with the Greeks, with the ex¬ 
ception, possibly, of scattered hints about its survivals. 

The treaties with the Greeks tell of private property 
which its owner is free to dispose of as he sees (it, Includ¬ 
ing the right to bequeath it: the owner is free to "dispose 
of his estate” and this is fully supported by the Russkaua 
Prardo. The 911 Treaty (Art. 5) refers to the “Rus law” 
which formed part of Russkatja Pravda; “And whosoever 
hits another with a sword or any kind of vessel shall 
pay five litres of silver according to the Rus law," (Cr. 

35 H**"** 9 Annat * * f(?r ^ Chronicle of Ancient Years, Part f, p p . 

* Ibid, tor D45, and p, 41. 
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Russkat/a Pravda , Academic Copy. Art, 3.) In the "Rus 
law," as well as in the Russkaija Pravda , the term Rus— 
rosskiv—has nothing to do with the Normans, It is an 
inscription of a purely Slav law. 

The highly interesting archaeological studies of settle¬ 
ments also indicate the large-scale changes in the social 
system. Archaeologists point out that the type of small for- 
tified settlements, the garodishche (places of settlement of 
a tribe or a small family), disappears in the 7th and 8th 
centuries in the north forest zone (in fhe south similar 
processes took place earlier). They are replaced by unfor¬ 
tified settlements and villages, Side by side with them 
there appears what may be called the bailey or castle. This 
combination 1 is highly characteristic of the period in 
which there are already many gorods. 

All this proves that the Eastern Slavs lived in a class 
society as early as the 7th and 3th centuries, and that the 
Ancient Rus state was the result of the extensive earlier 
development of the Eastern Slavs. It becomes clear why 
they had several political unions prior to the state of An¬ 
cient Rus: the 9th and 10th centuries are far from being 
the initial period in the history of Rus, 

The eminent princes and boyars, whom the chronicler 
styles "the best," “noble" mtuhi, are not tribal elders, but 
representatives of the upper class of Ancient Rtis 
society. By that time tribal elders could hardly have been 
found even among the Drcvlyane. 

The part or the 944 Treaty quoted above shows that the 
envoys had certain advantages over the merchants: the 
envoys had seats of gold, and the merchants of silver. The 
envoys received a special “bread allowance/ 1 and the mer* 
chants a "monthly allowance." 

There is no difficulty in deciphering the term “gost u 
used in the treaty. w r hich means merchant. But who are 
these envoys who stand above the merchants? They are 

1 P. N. Tretyakov, Concerning (hr History of the Upper Volga 
Tribes in lhe First Millennium A. D„ Moscow, 1&4I. 
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unquestionably boyars, who together with the best muzhi 
stood out among the mass due to their wealth and their 
resultant authority and power. 

Our ancient boyars can be divided into two groups. 
These are the most opulent people often styled “the best, 
the noble, the elders." They are a product of the social 
evolution of every locality, the native nobility, as well as 
the dignitaries of the princely court, some of whom are 
of foreign origin. The chronicles often differentiate be¬ 
tween the "boyars” and the "eiders " The “eiders” are the 
sO'Cailed boyars of the zemstvo, the "‘senatores terrae'' 
and the chronicler translates this Latin expression as "the 
elders and the inhabitants of the land.” {“NobUis in port is 
vir ejus, quando sederii cunt senatoribus terrae") Follow¬ 
ing the return of his envoys who were sent to examine the 
various religions, Vladimir convened his “boyars and 
elders." “It is not to be doubted." writes VIadimirsky-Bu- 
cianov, “that from lime immemorial the Eastern Slavs had 
among them {apart from the prince’s nobles who came 
from abroad) a similar class of best people, who are called 
majores natti, seniorss. kmelij, etc., among the Western 
Slavs” 1 These boyars of the zemstvo differ from the prince’s 
boyars. Vladimir invited to feast with him "his own 
boyars, posadniks and eiders from all the gorods'' 2 and 
he feasted the “boyars, grids , centurions, decurions and 
noble muzhi' in his Kiev palace. 

The existence of these boyars of the zemstvo is partic¬ 
ularly evident in Novgorod. In 1015, when the Novgoro- 
dites massacred the Varangian men-at-arms, Prince Yaro¬ 
slav revenged himself by killing their "noble muzhi'* * who 
were organized in millenaries, i.e., the Novgorod, and not 
the Varangian, military organization, fn 1018. following 
his defeat at the hands of Boleslav of Poland and Svyato- 

1 M. F. VEadimfrsky-Budanov, op. df,. p. 1J6, 

5 Lfsorenta Annuls for 996; Chronicle of Ancient Veers, Part f, p. 87, 

* First Novgorod Annals for 1013-1016; Earlier and Later Versions 
of the first Novgorod Annals, pp„ 168-79. 



polk, Yaroslav came to Novgorod and wanted to escape 
abroad, but the NovgorodUes would not let him go, declar¬ 
ing that Ihcv were ready to fight against Boleslav am 
Svvatopolk 'and “began to colled money: 4 Ari/ms per 
miizh 10 grivnas per storosta and 18 grivnos per boyar, 
ft js perfectly obvious that the Novgorod veche imposed 
this duty, not on the Prince’s druzhinniks, of whom Yaro¬ 
slav at the time had none, having lied to Novgorod with 
only four mtizhi , but the local population, including the 

Such local boyars are to be found in Kiev as well. Ac¬ 
cording to the chronicles, the Olgovichy, who in 1136 de¬ 
feated Kiev Prince Yaropolk Vladimirovich, Monomakhs 
son. “took many boyars: David Yaroslavich. Ihe millenary, 
and Stanislav Dobry Tudkovich and other muzhi .. . for 
they captured many Kiev boyars,” 1 They were no Yaropolk s 
boyars, but Kiev bovars. he., local Kiev nobility. 

Prince Yaroslav's Church Statutes contain important 
pointers to the class content of Rus society in the IfUh 
and llth centuries. 


And he whosoever strikes a 
boyar's daughter, or a boyar 1 ^ 
wife shall pay her five grivnas 
oF gold for the shame ... and 
a minor boyar's—one grivm of 
gold ... and of noble people 
two rubles + .. and common 
mens children-12 grfotm of 
A"rjn05. (Art 3.) 


And he who calls another's 
wife a w.. .e* * and if she is oT 
Ihe noble boyars, she shall he 
paid 5 grivnas of gold For the 
shame . and of minor boyars 
, . „ 3 .grtunus of gold . - . artd 
of gorod people , three griv¬ 
nas of silver . - - and of village 
people -.. one grivna of silver 
(Art. 25.) 


This enumeration of "‘noble boyars, minor boyars T noblt 1 
people and common people" in the Statutes is reiterated 
on various occasions. Once the noble people are called Mi¬ 
lage people (“and the village wife shall get 60 rezanas. 
or “a grivna of silver' ). 2 


Anmtts, n. 214. 

Bexeiueeui , COophhk naMflTHHKeti no HVrorjoi wpieoworo 
r,ft«M*'’n"'iqis cm 79 is 83. (V, N. Bcneshcvicti. A Collection of Doc - 

*liaSi JaLli, l™. MW.!. 1915. pp. « »a «> 


1 I pat a 
a 3. H. 
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The authenticity of this data is supported by Art. 7 of 
the Metropolitan's Justice: "And whosoever violates or 
rapes a girl, and if she is a boyar’s daughter or wife, she 
shall be paid 5 grivnas or gold for the shame, and a daugh¬ 
ter of minor boyars shall get a griona of gold, and 
of eminent people 30 grivnas of silver, and of noble people 
3 rubles.., /' 

Khlebnikov gives the following table of these fines on 
the basis of Lange's calculations: 1 

Insulting wives: 


Of big boyars . . 250 grivnas of kunas 

of minor boyars 150 " 

urban nobles . 22<A “ 

village people or 

children . 17% '* ” 

Apart from a Few obscurities in the monetary units of 

the Russkotja Pravda and other contemporary memorials, 
it can be safely assumed that the correlation of these fig* 
ures is correct. This is of great importance. The social gulf 
between a great boyar ami a village freeman (member of 
the obshchina) may be expressed as a ratio of 14:1. The 
fact cffed from the chronicle for 1018 gives a similar ratio. 
Thus, there arc different boyars, just as there arc urban 
and rural inhabitants, of which more later. 

The differentiation within the class of landowners re¬ 
flected in tlie Life of Feodosy of Pechera is highly inter¬ 
esting. 

His father was transferred to Kursk upon orders of the 
Kiev prince. We do not know whether the prince gave a 
piece of land to Feodosys father or whether he had some 
land there previously (probably the former), but it is re¬ 
ported that Feodosy’s parents had an estate in the vicinity 
of Kursk. When his father died, the J3-vear-old boy “be- 


1 H. X/wShukos, OOmecTHii n rocyaapcTiJo u /losjourajitiCKHu rte- 
PKM pyMKofi Hcropnu GIB 1872. (N. K&ikov, Society and State 
in Pre-Mongot Rus. St, Petersburg, 1872.) 
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gan to work assiduously from that time on, and went out 
with his slaves into the village to work with all diligence," 
The "ruler of this garod" called a "judge" lived in the 
town, and Feodosy went to work for this “ruler." He worked 
In “his church,” and once the nobleman bade Feodosy 
to serve at a feast to which other “noblemen of the gorod” 
were invited. 

Here we have a rich nobleman of Kursk in whose service 
we find the son of a smaller landowner. I believe this no¬ 
bleman, as well as the other Kursk noblemen, were also 
landowners, but on a larger scale. Fcodosy's mother, who 
was jealous of her Family honour, besought her son not to 
work as a baker of communion bread in church. (*'! pray 
thee, son, leave off such work, for thou bringest shame 
upon thy family.”) But the dignity of a small landowner, 
m her opinion, did not suffer from employment in the 
house of a mighty feudal lord. 1 

The existence of different strata of boyars gives ground 
to assume that there was a difference in their estate, at 
least in the initial period of their existence on the territory 
of Ancient Rus when there were dearly two groups of 
boyars. If for a period the men-at-arms could resort to the 
line composed "only of tribute," this definitely cannot be 
applied to the local nobility W'hich grew up in an agricul¬ 
tural society in the process of the obshchina stratification 
and the appearance of private land tenure. 

The most correct solution to the problem is to presume 
that the power of these boyars was based on land rather 
than on “treasure." 

Boyar landownership in the 9th and 10th centuries had 
been recognized previously: in the seventies of the last 
century Khlebnikov asserted that “since the earliest times 


1 ..riarepHS KH^aCTOro rie^epCKoro MowacTupsr 1 , CflB 191 1, crp. 
16—■ 13. {The Lives of the Father! of the Kiev Pecker a iMcmisiiyy, St. 
Petersburg, 1911, pp. 16-19.) 
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wealth always lay in land tenure 7 ’ (naturally, he refers to 
a predominantly agricultural society—Suitor) J 

He takes a firmer view of this for the 11th century; “The 
word boyar did not mean hireling or man-at-arms who 
earlier played a leading role in the prince's retinue, but 
denoted local landowners,” ll lhc older or leading retinue 
consisted partly of minor men-at-arms who had been 
promoted,” “the retinue was made up of the local boyars, 
the rich landowners." 1 * 3 

Summing up his investigations, Pyakonov wrote: “Some 
suppose that the best people of Ancient Rus sprang from 
among the trading aristocracy, others—that it was a pre¬ 
dominantly military nobility* si ill others believe that from 
olden times land tenure threw up large landowners for the 
front ranks of society, One thing is dear, and that is 
that in the period which has left us sufficient documentary 
evidence, the boyars and the ognishchane were landowners 
and slave-holders ” a 

In his article Problems of Ancient Pus History, Bakh¬ 
rushin reproaches me Tor not setting out the stages in the 
history of land tenure From the 9th" to the 12th centuries, 
as if this process "did not undergo any substantial change 
from the 9th to the 12th centuries.” Naturally, 1 recognize 
evolution over a period of four centuries. The attentive 
reader of my book will find the quantitative growth of 
land tenure, an evolution in the economic organization of 
the demesne, and changes in the forms of the exploitation 
of the worker in production and, finally, changes in the 
political weight of the large landowners. But Bakhrushin 
is not satisfied: he declares that "there is not a single 
report about the villages of the 10th century which does 


1 N- Khlebnikov, op H cEL, n* 102, 

1 IML pp. 2I5 P 21G,2|9. 22\ et, a], 

3 -^ p ^ ■ JIWtondj, OwpHH 0GmecTBemiQ.ro 11 rocynspcTBeHiioro 

epox Pycii F OlE J9I0, erp r 83. (,H A. DyakoEtov; £wi of 

Ancient Rus 5 Social and State System. St, Peters fmrtr, 1910, p 83) 
Dyakonov was one of those who failed lo notice that the boym owned 
not only kkotops t but also serfs. 



not bear the traces of legend" and that in Uic legend about 
Olga "the question is not so much of field land as of 
forests," because, in his opinion, ' it was only in the 11th 
century that agriculture began to predominate," and that 
“the process of assimilation of obshchina lands by the 
future feudal lords began only in the late 10th century." 
More will be said later about the "legends” and Olga, but 
I wish to stress here and now that the evolution of agri¬ 
culture as represented by mv opponent is in contradiction 
to the facts. 

It has earlier been said that it took ages to attain the 
level of 11th-century agriculture with all the grain and 
technical crops of which we learn from written and 
archaeological sources. Suffice it to say that considerable 
quantities of Slavonic flax were exported to Central Asia 
via Derbent as early as the 9th century. Obviously, a great 
deal of time was needed to develop this crop in a land 
which grew it and exported it to the remote East. The same 
must be said of other crops cultivated in ancient times. 
It is superfluous to repeat all the facts adduced in 
Parts III and IV, but I should add that anyone who 
wishes to support the opinions of my critic would 
first have to disprove the arguments quoted above before 
getting the right to doubt the nature of out information 
on the villages of the 10th century. Finally, the possibility 
of legends containing the seed of truth shoutd be 
considered. 

tn discussing the appearance of private landovvttership 
and the growth of large landholdings it is insufficient to 
draw a line at the IIth century and declare that large 
landholdings have existed since the Itth century. The 
problem consists in discovering the period and the condi¬ 
tions in which this fact became so manifest as to be rec¬ 
ognized by even my highly sceptical critic. 1 admit that 
lack of material has prevented me from determining the 
stages in this process, but I insist that only a very lengthy 
process could lead to the obvious results of the Itth 
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century. It is very hard to say Just when this process 
began, but there is absolutely no doubt that it was in prog¬ 
ress during the 6th, 7th, and 8lh centuries, since it was 
a process of the disintegration o[ the tribe and the forma¬ 
tion of a class society in an agricultural environment 

It was a process of the establishment and consolidation 
of the feudal mode of production, the basis on which the 
first political units in Rus arose. 

fn spite of the fad that this is not a new question and 
that, owing to lack of other sources, it is being continual¬ 
ly studied with the aid of the same records, 1 believe that 
these still contain untapped possibilities. Once again 1 
have in mind the treaties with the Greeks. 

Only Presnyakov pointed out that Igor’s Treaty of 944 
enumerates the envoys of the persons listed in the treaty, 
but he failed to draw any conclusions, which are, however, 
self-evident. The 9-14 Treaty which was signed on behalf 
of Prince Igor, his princes and boyars, enumerates these 
princes and at least a part of the most influential and 
opulent boyars. Every one of them, man and woman, has 
his own representative. Ivor is Prince Igor’s envoy, and 
being the representative of so majestic a personage he 
enjoys a special status. He stands in the first place and 
does not mix with the other envoys, who are named 
’ common envoys.” This genera! group of envoys includes 
the representatives of Princess Olga, Igor’s wife, and of 
Prince Svyatoslav, Igor's son, and of fgor’s two nephews, 
as well as those of 20 boyars, Among them w j e discover 
Vladislav and Predslava, both of whom are unquestiona¬ 
bly Slavs. Uleb, and Gudy, and Uta andVoik are apparent¬ 
ly also Slavs, 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus gives a similar picture of 
Princess Olga’s embassy to Constantinople, She arrived 
in Constantinople at the head of a large embassy, w'hich 
included a group of people whom Constantine calls 
"apocrisiarli of the {Rus) nobles” i irtivw ). 
The apocnsiarii are the representatives, while the nobles 


were unquestionably the eminent princes and boyars men* 
tinned in the treaties with the Greeks. This term cannot be 
interpreted otherwise, because the Kiev princes mentioned 
in other Russian sources are named separately: Olga, her 
son Svyatoslav and one of her nephews. We know of no 
other Kiev princes. Therefore, it appears that by 
Constantine Porphyrogeiiitus means the Russian nobility 
who sent their apocrisiarii, i.e., the boyars which by that 
time already Included the nobility of those peoples who 
had become a part of Ancient Rus. They are those whom 
the treaties and the chronicle call the eminent princes and 
boyars. 

This representation indicates that these delegates had 
some one to represent. The women, who sent their repre¬ 
sentatives, are highly characteristic in this respect, It 
must be admitted that the nobtes, and apparently their 
wives and widows listed in the treaty, possessed their own 
manorial estates in the usual sense of the period, r,e., an 
estate, various household buildings, land cultivated by the 
chehjad and a certain number of military and civilian 
servants, it was these large boyar families, who sent their 
representatives to negotiate with the Greeks, When a 
boyar died his family estate {castle) did not cease to 
exist: his widow assumed control (“she is mistress over 
everything that her husband appointed,” Rimskaya Pravda, 
The Fourth Troitsk Copy, Art. 93). She also sent her rep¬ 
resentative to Byzantium. All this testifies to the stability 
of this large family domain, which passed from husband 
to wife and children, to their organizational integrity as 
a group of individuals under the authority of their master. 
Tribal ciders are entirely out of the question. We see the 
upper strata of a well-developed class society. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to explain both the existence of the represen¬ 
tation and the fact of the treaty itself. And Olga's castle 
in Vyshgorod, her numerous manors, including the very 
real village of Olzhichi, which, according to the chronicler, 
was her personal property, cease to be legend and become 


a part of reality. In this the chronicler could not have 
erred and he had no special reason to invent such facts, 1 
There is then no ground to describe the chronicler’s ac¬ 
count of the princess’s village as legend. 

Rybakov’s trenchant observations set forth in his Prop¬ 
erty insignia in the Princely Economy of Kiev Rus from 
the 10th to the 12th Centuries, confirm the assumption 
that large families were stable. The author traces the 
existence of “property insignia" not only among the 
princes, but also among the boyars. He is careful to note 
in the latter case that they “could have belonged to boyars 
as well as merchants," but he asserts that the insignia 
on signet-rings “did not belong to princes but to Kiev and 
Chernigov boyars." 2 Rybakov believes that traces of these 
tokens may be found as early as the 6th and the 7th 
centuries. These observations are highly important. Leav¬ 
ing aside the origin of these insignia and taking into 
consideration their functions jn the 10th and 11th cen¬ 
turies, we could deduce the following: 1} The insignia of 
the reigning house, while preserving a common basis, 
reflect the individual features of every family; 2) these 
insignia are used to distinguish the household or manorial 
estate of a family, i,e. p all their people and stock (the 
men-at-arms wear them, and the household artisans use 
them as a hallmark); 3) the boyars, w r ho do not apparently 
belong to the princely retinue, have their own insignia, 
otherwise they would have used the insignia of 'their 
prince: 4) the big merchants have their ow r n insignia as 
well; S) the boyar seals mentioned in the Treaty of &-H, 
must have obviously had the individual insignia of those 
who sent the delegates to Constantinople, since the dele¬ 
gates went to the CIreek capital as representatives only. 


* ' Vc &Tfd a l»t*r. tn 1159, when 'Iiyaslav and his 

princess went from Oomus to the Vyatfchy, and Svvafodav cantured 
the princess's gorod. [ipoty J cap,urta 

... ']*’ A ,- the Princely Economy of 

Jfiw Rus from the Wth to the 12th Centuries. Svcetsknm ArlAe^LJ 
No, 6, Moscow-Leningrad, 1940, pp, 327-57 neoiogta. 
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My surmises are supported by yet another interesting 
though little investigated source, the 1137 Statute of Nov¬ 
gorod Prince Svyatoslav Olegovich . It not only records 
Prince Svyatoslav's decrees, but describes the state of 
affairs under his ancestors. From this it follows that his 
ancestors owned Jand long enough For us to speak of the 
10th century, otherwise the expression "great-grand¬ 
fathers and grandfathers" in the plural would be out of 
the question. 

The fact that the Kiev princes possessed latifundia in 
Novgorod territory is proved by the behaviour of Ivan Ilf, 
who confiscated land from St. Sophia and many other rich 
Novgorod monasteries and quoted documents to prove 
that it had long been the property of the princes, and that 
the veche had acted illegally when it took it over. He 
justified his confiscation of church land by such phrases as 
"since these belonged to the princes From lime immemorial, 
and were seized by them" * 1 or “because those volosts 
initially belonged to the Grand Princes, and were later 
assimilated by them" (the Novgorodites— Author)* 

The Novgorod boyars scarcely differed from the princes 
as regards land tenure; it was the same process that 
turned them into large landowners. The difference is only 
quantitative; the prince is a landowner similar to the 
boyar, but incomparably wealthier. 

And I venture to suggest that some of the Novgorod 
boyar mttzhi had their representatives on Igor's delega¬ 
tion to Byzantium in 944. f repeat that this is only a 
surmise, but it should not, however, be ignored- 

The Statute of Svyatoslav Olegovich mentions a piece 
oi princely land in Onega. It was managed by a doma- 
zhirlch (administrator— Author) who had a separate 
princeiy m oney-chest, apart From the prince’s central cash 

1 ff. j 1 /. TiUnutuca, Hcropim PoccHHcxan c cauux apcajieshma* ape- 
«en, M, 1848, crp. 67. t V. N, Tatishcliev, A History of Russia from High 
Antiquity, Moscow, 1648, p, 67.) 

1 Complete Collection of Russian Chronicles, VoL VI! I, p, 204; Vo!. 
XIJ, p. 197; Vol. XXIV, p. 198. K 
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room (klet) in the prince's household. The domazhinch 
collected the viras and the prodazhas in the Onega area. 
The same document lists numerous pagosts and other 
places which paid tithes to the Novgorod Sophia, but these 
did not come from the viras or the prodazhas, but from 
princely tributes, which, being systematically imposed, 
were scion transformed either into a state tax or, as ap¬ 
parently in this case, into precapitalist land rent. 

it is clear that this list covers only a part of the Nov¬ 
gorod territory. 

It was noted in the early 19th century, that, to use the 
modern term, the prince’s budget was separated irom the 
state budget. One-third of the tribute went to cover the 
expenses of his court, while two-thirds went to the slate, 
Olga retained one-third of the tribute imposed on the 
Drcvlyane for her court in Vyshgorod, while the remainder 
went to Kiev. Yaroslav and other Novgorod rulers rep¬ 
resenting the Kiev prince paid Kiev two-thirds of the 
tribute collected, and retained one-third. Mstislav the Bold 
sent Novgorod two-thirds of the tribute imposed on the 
Chud and distributed onc-third among his gentry, i.e„ his 
court. 1 If that be the case, then the list in Svyatoslav's 
deed pertains either to that part of the Novgorod pogosts 
which paid for the upkeep of the princely court, or, which 
is more probable, to the princely demesne. It was from 
these demesnes thal the tithe due to the Sophia Church 
was collected by the princes. Golubinsky proved that the 
lithe was imposed only on those who "owned demesnes, 
real estate and received quit refit" 1 Much the same as 
Vladimir appointed a tithe for the Kiev Desyatinnaya 
Church "from his demesne and his gorods* *' (castles— 
Author) Yaroslav after him "built other churches in the 

1 ID. A. ra?£Mciicrn£p, P liSHC* an H n c ^imrmcajt jpenKesi Pm:GHli+ 
Cf|E 1833 r crp. 29, (Y* A. Gagemcister. A Study of Ancient Russian 
Finances, St. Petersburg, im p. 29-} 

* E. r&Au6uncKu& t IrtcTopisH ]>yuepKBM* T, I, 14. i. M, 1901 . 
crp. 507. Golubinsky; 4 History of the Russian Church h Vol. l ¥ 
Pari l. Mescaw, 1901. p. 507.) 





gorods and the settlements, appointing priests, and pay¬ 
ing them specified dues from his demesne." 

The landholdings of the Novgorod princes, which they 
had undoubtedly inherited from the earliest times, were 
very large, highly complex in structure, and interesting 
in origin. They consisted of separate pogosts which were 
probably individually owned before passing into the hands 
of the prince, and they continued to bear the name of 
their former owners. To judge by Rybakov’s “property 
insignia," these lands were assimilated by the princes 
either before or during Yaroslav’s reign, Rybakov tells 
us of the discovery of a plate with the insignia of the 
Kiev princes in the south Ladoga area. It was found in 
a grave of a man-at-arms who apparently belonged to the 
retinue of Prince Yaroslav, or even his father, since the 
articles found in the grave date to the mid-10th century, 
and the insignia, as Rybakov says, "is only similar to that 
of Yaroslav," 1 

It is possible that such names as Voldutov pogost, Tudo- 
rov, ivan-Pogos/, Rakul, Chudin, Spirkov, etc., were taken 
from their owners, or perhaps, the owners may have taken 
their names from them, of which there are numerous in¬ 
stances both in the West and in Russia. We may assume, 
like Lyubavsky, that the personal names belonged partly to 
the local nobility, the "Chud elders." But it should be re¬ 
membered that some of the "Chud elders" became a part of 
the Novgorod, and later of the Kiev boyars as well, There is 
the case of a boyar whose name was Chudin (cf. Chudin 
pogost in the deed of Svyatoslav Olegovich), who settled 
in Kiev prior to 945. (The chronicle's report for that year 
mentions the household lie set up in Kiev on the site which 
once belonged to the prince,) 

I draw the reader’s attention to the fact that the names 
of several large landholders, Novgorod boyars, coincide 


1 B. A. Rybakov* op. cit. F pp, 240-4 \- 



wilh those who sent their representatives to Byzantium 
in 944. They include Tudor and Spirk (Sphirk). The 911 
Treaty mentions Lidul, who reminds us of Ligm in 
Svyatoslav’s deed. There is nothing improbable in some 
of the Novgorod nobility (they could have owned land not 
only in Novgorod but further south as well} participating 
in an important political venture with their princes Oleg 
and Igor, both of whom were Novgorodites by birth ac¬ 
cording to what the chronicler says, apparently with good 
reason. 

These are, of course, surmises, but they merit attention, 
if only because they are corroborated by other facts relating 
to princely and boyar land tenure in the 10th century. With 
the exception of one Ivan, there are no Christian names 
connected with the northern pogosis , most of them possib 
|y being of non-Slav origin, a fact not unusual in Novgo 
rod with its motley ethnical structure. 

Some of the names, such as Jskusewi, Kanizar and Pub- 
jinksar appear to be Estonian (Chud). 1 

1 am not at all inclined to under-estimate the impor¬ 
tance ol industries either in the 10th and 11th centuries, or 
much later, but they did not pfav a decisive part at that 
time. My argument is not disproved by the fact that in the 
10th and 11th centuries the Rus princes and boyars had 
much gold, silver, furs and fabrics which did not come 
from agriculture, but fell into their hands either as booty, 
or as the result of exchange for the products of the hunt 
and bee keeping. We can only marvel at the quantity of 
these treasures, if we arc to believe the chronicler. There 
is the following inscription tor 1158: "This Yaropolk gave 
all his treasures, the Nebiskaya volost and the Derevskaya 
and the Luchskava and the one near Kiev; during his life¬ 
time with the princess Gleb gave 600 grionas ol silver and 
50 grivnas of gold: and after the prince’s death the prin- 


1 }l r 3ynmc Y PyecKo-scTosicKHe otkeoluciehh u IX — XIV bb. 
puK-MxpKCucm, N? 3, 1940, op. 40). (Y. Zutis p Russo- Estonian Relation* 
in the $ih-l4tk Centuries. tstorik-Marxist. Mo, 3, 1940. p. 40,) 
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cess gave 100 grivnas of silver, and SO grivnas of gold; 
and she ordered that after her death five villages with 
chelyad and all her properly even to the last thread be 
given also,” 1 

Discoveries of Ancient Rus caches seem to confirm the 
reports of the chronicle. 

All this is easily explained by the fact that the trading 
capital of the Asian East as well as the Scandinavian 
North and Greek South became active on the territory 
occupied by the Eastern Slavs at a very early date* * How¬ 
ever, the wealth of the Novgorod and Kiev nobility con¬ 
sisted of land, rather than valuables. The chronicler's re¬ 
port of Prince Yarop oik's contribution oi land to the church 
fund says that he had given the monastery “all his life,”* 
meaning that land was the basis of the prince’s property 
status. Many similar Tacts spread throughout the Chroni¬ 
cle of Ancient Years therefore became dear. 

The village of Olzhichi unquestionably belonged to Ol¬ 
ga. (“To this day there stands her village Olzhichi, 1 ') 
Vyshgorod was a gorod (castle) of the same Princess 
Olga* 3 The village of Eudutino, to which she exiled her 
housekeeper Malusha for some offence, also belonged to 
her. This recalls Budyala's wharf in Novgorod. Budyata. 
or Buduta, was without doubt a rich citizen of Novgorod, 
who owned ships, the wharf and possibly land as well. 

Tzyaslavl gorod belonged to Rogneda. Before she and 
her son received it, Vladimir set aside one of his manors 
for her. How else can we interpret that part of the Chron¬ 
icle of Ancient Years which reports that Vladimir sent 
one of his wives, the Polotsk Princess Rogneda, to live 
on the Lvbcd, where the little village of Predslavino now 
stands.* Vladimir had six children by Rogneda and natu¬ 
rally took care to place her in comfortable circumstances. 

1 Ipiity Annals , p. 333. 

3 ibid. 

* f.avrenty Annals for tM? and 9-16; Chronicle of Ancient Years. 
Pari I. p. 43. 

1 Ibid, far USB and 960, and p. 56. 
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Rogneda must have kept a real court on the Lybed with a 
household and the usual appointments* It is possible that 
this estate later passed to Predslava, Vladimir's daughter, 
born of Rogneda, and came to be known as Predslavtno. 
There can hardly be a more likely interpretation of the 
chronicle’s story. 

Berestovo was an outlying village on the outskirts ot a 
town belonging to Prince Vladimir. 1 The princely village 
of Rakoma, visited by Prince Yaroslav on the night of the 
Novgorod massacre of the Varangians in Paramon's house¬ 
hold, 2 stood in the vicinity of Novgorod as early as the 
iate 10th and early llth centuries. 

All these are facts that have accidentally been preserved 
from the 10th century. The chronicler did not intend 
to describe princely and boyar land tenure. He mentioned 
the princely villages in the natural course of his story and 
that is why his remarks are so convincing, 

Presnyakov also believes boyar land tenure to be a phe¬ 
nomenon of long standing. He points out that the "men¬ 
tion of boyar villages is casual, but they are mentioned 
In passing as being something very commonplace,’' 3 t 
think he is right. The mention of boyar villages in the 10th 
century is only a hint at a social phenomenon widespread 
at the time and also much earlier, 

The (acts are much more plentiful in the llth and 12th 
centuries, Izyaslav Yaroslavich had a manor near Dorogo- 
buzh, apparently prior to the compilation of the Pravdu 
of the Ya/oslauichy. i.e,, before the mid-llth century. One 
of his grooms was killed there by the inhabitants of Do- 
rogobuzh.* 

In 108" the chronicler said the following regarding the 
death of Yaropolk Izyaslavich: "Yaropolk (in his lifetime, 
naturally— Author) gave the Virgin Mary a tithe of all 

1 Laortniu Annals for f M)f Cfir wick oj^ Ancient Years h Part l r p. 67. 

1 First Novgorod Annals [or 1015; Earlier and Later Versions of the 
First iVtiaetorod p. 174, 

3 A- V* Presnyakov, Lectures an Russian History, Vol, l, p, 195- 

* met Prasxli i< Art. 23. 



his cattle anti grain/' 1 In 1096. considering the war ended. 
Prince Mstislav "dismissed his men-at-arms to their vil¬ 
lages* Vladimir Monomakh took great care of his manors, 
as is evidenced by his Precepts: "When walking about 
your lands, do not let children, whether your own or of 
others, be mischievous, either in the villages, or in the 
fields, lest ye be cursed.’’ * 3 * * * A princely manor near Polotsk* 
is mentioned in 1128 in the Life of Si. Vif rat into, prince¬ 
ly manors are mentioned in the lands of the Severyane 
- in 1146 s , and in the Smolensk principality in I ISO 8 . Prince¬ 
ly manors surrounded Lubech and Chernigov in the 12th 
century, while Andrei Bogolubsky had a gorod or eastie 
called Bogolubov and many “slobodas purchased and 
beautiful villages" in the Rostov-Suzdal territory. Reports 
of the pillage of boyar villages are common in the 12th 
century 7 . Fyndorets, the Bishop of Vladimir, "caused much 
suffering to the people ... and destroyed many villages, 
arms and horses... ," 9 

In 1128-32, Prince Mstislav Vladimirovich and his son 
Vsevolod donated their Buitsc manor to the Yuriev Mon¬ 
astery "together with the tribute and the virus and the 
prodazhas. 9 In IJ50, the Smolensk prince, Rostislav Msti- 
slavich, gave several of his manors to the Smolensk bish¬ 
opric.™ Prince Yaropoik gave the Neblskaya, Derev- 
skaya and Luchskaya volosts to the monastery, while his 
daughter bequeathed it five manors with chetyad." Prince 


1 Iputy Annals, p. 145- 

* Lavrenty Artnats. 1910, p. 230; Chronicle of Ancient Years. purl I. 


p. 169. 

3 Ibid., p, 237 and pp. 157-58. 

* Y. Golubtnskv, op. cit., p. 522, Note. 

B, forgSoecKUd, Ilcropnn GeiepcKoii mm.iii ,io rrovioEJrtJjM 

XIV CToJterKfl. Kfiee 1881, cri>. 28. (P. V. Golubovsky, A History of 
ike Severskaya Territory up to the Aiid- I4tk Century, Kiev, 1881, p. 28.i 

* Dopotneniya k Aklam IstnricHtskim, Vol. !, ,V4 r p,5. 

Annals, pp, 24, 26, 54, 
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Andrei Uogulubskv Said the foundations of a church in 
Vladimir, and among his other gifts presented it with 
"stobodas purchased and beautiful villages/' 1 In 1J92 
Varlaam ol Khutynsk gave "the Holy Savior land and a 
vegetable patch and hunting-grounds ... and meadows/'* 

In 1171, after taking Dnrngobuzh by means of a ruse 
following the death of Vladimir Andreyevich, Vladimir 
Mstislavicli addressed his men-at-arms thus: “By the cross 
1. swear to you and to your princess that l shall do you no 
wrong, neither to her, nor to her manors/' 3 In 1159, in a 
speech to his men-at-arms, Prince Izyaslav mentions land 
tenure by them as a commonplace fact: “You followed me 
out of the Rus land and were deprived of your manors and 
vour lives.” In this case the man-at-arms is regarded as 
a landowner/ 

In 1177, there is a report about the burning down of 
“boyar villages” 5 in the Suzdal territory. In J1 -16. the Kie- 
vites “pillaged . . the houses of Igor's and Vsevolod’s 
men-at-arms and their manors and cattle.” 8 

In 1209, the citizens of Novgorod summoned a veche to 
pass judgement on the posadnik Dmitrv and his brothers 
and then set lire to their households, while their “manors 
and chehjad were sold/' 7 It is obvious lhat these manors 
wore set up and developed not by the bovar Dmitry him¬ 
self, who was killed in 1209, nor vet bv his father. We 
have here a hereditary estate of an ancient boyar family. 

Svyatoslav Olegovich had a large village in Putivl, of 
which there is casual mention: in 1146 it was attacked and 
the enemy captured a great quantity of goods 1 “They di¬ 
vided Svyatoslav’s household into four, and the money- 


VoL |, Mo, S h p L 8, 


1 Lavrenty Annate f qt 1J58. 

1 Dopolnmiya k Aktam Irfonch&Atfti , 

* l paly Amah, p. 374. 

* ibid-, r 284. 

1 Lanrenty Annals, 1897, p, 362. 

- tpaty Annals, p. $33. 
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chest, and the store-rooms, and the goods, which could 
not be moved; and there were 500 barrets of honey in the 
cellars and 80 barrels of wine: they plundered the Church 
of the Holy Asscnsion, and took away all the silver % r es- 
sels and the raiment which was inlaid with gold, two big 
censers and two small censers, and a bible with embossed 
covers, and books and the bells, and left nothing of the 
prince's property, but divided everything as well as 700 
chelyad:’ 1 

The well-appointed household of Prince Igor, Svyato¬ 
slav’s brother, is described in the same chronicle in some 
detail: “But they went to Igor’s manor where he had set 
up a fine court; there were a lot of preserves, and honey 
and wine was plentiful in the cellars, and as for all kinds 
of heavy goods including iron and copper, they could not 
carry it all out because of the quantity. The two Davido¬ 
ck'hv ordered their own carts and their men’s carts load¬ 
ed and then ordered to set fire to the manor-house and the 
Church of Si. Georgy and his grain stores which had 900 
ricks." 2 These manors had appeared very much earlier 
than the early 12th century. 

Recailing the past and comparing it with the present 
the Novgorod chronicler of the late 11 til century asserted 
that in olden times the princes and their men-at-arms had 
thrived mainly on wars with other peoples, and did not 
exploit their orvn estates excessively. But times had changed. 
The exploitation of their own demesnes became the 
chief source of enrichment. This led to the coercion of 
their compatriots. The chronicler censures this behaviour 
of his contemporaries. It was because of this, he explained, 
that God had sent “the heathen” on the Rus land, and 
“our cattle and our villages and estates have fallen into 
their hands." 3 Hence, the chronicler emphasizes the exist¬ 
ence of Tandholdings among the ruling classes in the 11th 

1 fpuiy Annals, p. 237, 

s Ibid., n. 236- 

J First Novgorod Annals, p. 2; Farlwr and Later Versions ol the 
First Novgorod Annals, p- I'4. 
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century as well as much earlier. But he implies that land- 
owners were kinder to their subjects in olden times, and 
that is why no one seized their estates, as taler happened 
in punishment for their misdeeds. This is the gist of the 
chronicler's reasoning. 

The Church in Rus owned reai estate from the very mo¬ 
ment of its appearance. A highly interesting fact, largely 
ignored by scholars, is the way in which the first Rus Me¬ 
tropolitan was provisioned. Following the baptism of Rus, 
Vladimir Svyatoslavich invited a Metropolitan from Greece, 
who was to live in Kiev. (“...He look from the Tsar- 
grad Patriarch Ihc first Metropolitan for Kiev.") Kiev was 
the natural seat of the Rus Metropolitan. Nevertheless he 
was given Pereyaslavl on the Dnieper. I think Golubinsky 
is right in assuming that Vladimir gave the gorod to the 
Metropolitan "in order to make him a kind of prince," 1 to 
put him on an equal footing with the highest Rus nobil¬ 
ity, which by that time derived its prestige from its land- 
holdings. 

The Ki cv Peehera Monastery owned villages in the Jlth 
century. The Life of Feodostj of Peehera reveals that these 
villages were numerous and that they were exploited un¬ 
der the supervision of a monastery administration. Before 
his death Fcodosy summoned his brethren "who had 
gone to the village or on some other business," and be¬ 
gan to teach them "how to fulfil the task allotted to each 
one of them with the utmost diligence,” 2 ft appears then 
that work in the villages was a normal occupation of the 
brethren of the Peehera Monastery in the llth century. 
This means that agriculture was carried on there, although 
the landowner's holding itself was not verv extensive. The 
villages of the Peehera Monastery were not poor, and one 
of them attracted the attention of "robbers." It is'very dif¬ 
ficult to understand, therefore, why the monks of that mon¬ 
astery were often in dire poverty and had literally noth- 

1 Y. Goiubinslty, op, cit„ p. 329, Mott J, 

The Ljws of tit# Fathers nf the Kiev Peehera Monastery, pp, 52-53, 



ing to eat. The most plausible explanation is lhat the au¬ 
thor of Feodost/s Life cites facts from the period when the 
monastery was still poor. But it may well be that the au- 
thor found it expedient to exaggerate the poverty of (he 
monastery under Feodosy. 

Manors were so common as a basis of the existence of 
11th-century feudal lords and of such value to the land¬ 
owners that their toss was tantamount to the loss of the 
source of'life itself: sometimes their loss was compared to 
the loss of dearly loved children. Thi* idea was clearly 
expressed by Feodosy: threatened with seclusion he re¬ 
mained absolutely cairn and explained his fortitude by the 
fact lhat he had no ties binding him to the outside world. 
("For if I had riches l should be constrained by their 
loss, and ! should grieve if deprived of children oi of man¬ 
ors,"} , J 

The story of the Pechera Monastery tells of a hill "do¬ 
nated” by Prince Izyastav to the cloister when it already 
possessed a number of villages. There is yet another ac¬ 
count of villages being donated to the monastery by the 
boyar Yefrem. 

\Ve have abundant evidence, therefore, of both tav and 
ecclesiastical land tenure in the 11th century. In the Pith 
century such facts are much more numerous. They prove 
that the princes, boyars and the church, i e., the ruling 
classes of the Slav and non-Slav society united in the lOth 
and Hth centuries under Kiev were connected with the 
land, although their wealth did not always come from it, 
Nevertheless, It was land tenure that was becoming in¬ 
creasingly important as the basis for the prosperity of 
these upper classes. It also provided additional opportu¬ 
nities for every other kind of aquisition. The growth of 
land tenure produced larger landholdings and more 
landowners and led to changes in the form of pre¬ 
capitalist land rent. In this respect the 13th and Hth 
centuries natural lv differed greatly from the 10th 
and the tlth. Changes also took place in the manner In 
which the economies were run and In the form of exploi- 


lation of the dependent population. Far from denying evo¬ 
lution in this sphere, I emphasize it with all the means at 
mv disposal, but I am unable precisely to date its stages. 
Therefore i confine myself to an exposition of the facts 
which cannot be ignored. 

There is very little data concerning the disposal of land¬ 
holdings in the 11th century. However, since there is some, 
and since the existence of private landowner ship is 
beyond doubt, we are justified in assuming that land- 
owners had the right to dispose of their land as they 
saw fit. 

This right to dispose of land is specified in Art. 91 of 
the Extensive Pravda: “About the inheritance oi boyars 
and men-at-arms. If anyone dies from among the boyars 
or men-at-arms the inheritance does not go to the prince, 
but if there are no sons it shall be taken by the daugh¬ 
ters." 1 II appears that there was a time, perhaps in the 
not very distant past, when the people in the princely court 
lived at the expense of the prince. But times had changed 
and it was not only the boyars, but also the men-at- 
arms who had become a landowning class. All landowners 
received the right to dispose of their land. In its list of the 
most common court cases the Extensive Pravda also men¬ 
tions litigation about field land. 5 

Legal procedure governing the inheritance of land be¬ 
queathed or handed down according to taw which is set 
out with an amount of detail unusual for the Extensive 
Pravda bears witness to the same fact. 3 

Following the statement that the boyars and the men-at- 
arms have the right to dispose of their tand, there are 
several articles which elaborate this right. Art. 92 says 
that *'ir anyone on his death-bed divides his dam among 
his children it shall remain so,...” Art. 93 adds “If the 


1 ArL 91 h 
which stipulates 
successors. 


by the well-known article "II a Smerd Dies’* 
(but his land parses lo the prince it he haw no male 
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wife remains after the husband, she shall be given a 

part_” The dom in this case is the demesne. The great 

detail in which this subject is dealt with indicates the 
concern of the landowners for their rights to their 
demesnes. 

From this, the following conclusions may be drawn: It 
the number of landowners was growing: 2) the value of 
land was constantly rising; 3) land relations among var¬ 
ious classes were becoming increasingly complicated: 
one discerns proprietary Features characteristic of feudal 
society. 

This should not be forgotten in spite of all the glitter 
of gold, silks, precious stones and other "treasures" in the 
store-rooms of the rulers. One is reminded oi the words 
of the German envoys who came to Prince Svyatoslav in 
1075: Svyatoslav was showing off his riches and “they, see¬ 
ing the countless quantities of gold and silver and rich 
cloths, said: ‘All this comes to nothing, for it lies dead, 
comrades arc belter than this, for the muzhi can obtain 
this and more than this,' "‘It may well be that they never 
said anything of the sort, and that the chronicler merely 
seized the opportunity to express his own convictions re¬ 
garding the value of men-at-arms. Nevertheless, the idea 
expressed is correct and characteristic of the period. All 
these treasures really were not put to use: Precapitalist 
land rent was more modest but more reliable, because it 
represented the future. The agricultural economy of the 
petty producer and his exploitation by the large landowner 
were already cardinal facts, 

But it would be a great mistake to think that the prince¬ 
ly, church or bovar demesnes of the llth century were 
anything [ike the 14th and 15th century estates described 
in the books of the Novgorod scribes, in the wills of the 
princes and boyars, 7 in the treaty of Yuriev Monastery 

1 Ltrjrenty yt rivals', The Fourth Novgorod A ratals. 

4 CoOpaittie rocvaaperBCHHEiri rpaMor h neroaopoa, t- I, W, 
CTp.130 ii ap. (» Coiled ion of State Deeds ar.d Treaties. Vol. I, No, W. 
p. 130, etc.) 



with the peasants of the Robichinskaya volost,^ or in other 
records of the 14th and 15th centuries. 

The nth-century demesne differed from the 14th-cen¬ 
tury demesne in its organization and in the nature of the 
dependence of the producers working for the lord of the 
manor, in the form of precapitalist land rent paid by the 
people held in fee by the lord, and, finally, in its econom¬ 
ic and political significance. 

The demesne had a long history prior to the 15th cen¬ 
tury. But its appearance atone had decisively affected the 
history of the rural population: l) it drew a dividing line 
between the class of privileged landowners and the rural 
mass which continued to live in its obshchinas ; 2) the 
owners of the demesne seized considerable expanses of com¬ 
munity land and subjugated the farmers who were mem¬ 
bers of the obshchinas and who lived on It: 3) they also at¬ 
tracted a considerable section of the farmers who had been 
forced to leave the obshchina , and made them Into their 
dependents. 

In this manner there arose three main groups of rural 
population: I) peasants, members of the obshchina, who 
were stilt independent of the feudal lord; 2) peasants, mem¬ 
bers of the obshchina, who found themselves in the lord's 
fee together with their land; and 3) people detached from 
the obshchina and deprived of the means of production, 
who found themselves on another’s land and as such were re¬ 
garded as labour power held in fee by the feudal lord- Each 
of these groups has its own history. Many errors were 
made due to non-differentiation between the last two groups. 

To examine them we shall have to took into the organ¬ 
ization of a large Rus feudal demesne in the period from 
the 10th to the 12th centuries. 


*£. R, fpesoti. .lepi-itmi Mdcxcihckoiu rumpcritii 

XIV-XVI HQ.. Vi.-Jl, 1935. IW, j4 17. (B- D. Grekov. The Feudal 
Village in Muscoqij in the I4lh-I6th Centuries, .Moscow- Leningrad. 
1935, Dt^umerrE No, 3 7.,) MaxapuH, Oflgcune HoHropoaenoro lOpifetf 
MoliacThipn, Cm 3&S2 fc crp. 66, (Macarius, A Description of the Nov¬ 
gorod Yuriev Memory, St. tersb1^62, p, 66,) 
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2, THE LARGE DEMESNE BETWEEN 
THE 9TH AND 12TH CENTURIES 


After Yaroslav died, Le., shortly after 1054 1 a confer¬ 
ence held by his sons—Izyaslav, Svyatoslav and Vsevolod 
—and their men-al arms which discussed the princely de¬ 
mesne reveals the organisation of this ancient Rus unit. 

While we can only speculate on the reasons for such a 
conference, its results are embodied in the Prauda of l aro- 
slaviclty. 

The Bxiensive Pravda contains facts which throw a fight 
upon this conference of the princes and their boyars: “Aft¬ 
er the death of Yaroslav his sons met again: Izyaslav, 
Svyatoslav, Vsevolod and their muzhk Kosnyachko, Pe- 
reneg and Nikifor, and they aholished the death penalty for 
murder, and established that a fine shall be paid in kfttiQS t 
and the rest, as Yaroslav had judged, so his sons re¬ 
tained, 

The aim of the conference is apparently thus clearly 
specified. II was to revise the penal code and nboli-h the 
outdated blood feud which had been earlier placed under 
state control. The practice was revised and the blood feud 
officially banned. Otherwise things remained as they had 
been under Yaroslav. This is a highly important remark. 
The question is, does this apply only to the earliest part of 
the Pravda which we have reason to assume was given 


i Tikhomirov thinks (hat the coherence was held in 1072 in Vysh- 
Kurod on the occasion of the transfer of the relics of Bon> andI Gieb. 
M-H ■ HccjieaDBanneo Py™ i Hpawe, M 
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by Yaroslav lo the Novgorodites, or to its other parts as 
vie!I? At this stage there is room only for hypothesis. It 
would, of course, be easier lo ignore it altogether, but that 
would scarcely be the best way out of the situation. 

It was earlier proved that princes and boyars had land¬ 
holdings in the 10th century (and, beyond doubt, much 
earlier). Consequently, Yaroslav found princely demesnes 
in existence in Novgorod and Kiev which had reached a 
certain level of organization. There must have been peo¬ 
ple in the princely demesne to keep the economy going- 
tile administrative staff and the various producers. 

The state of affairs hallowed by custom could not have 
been greatly altered if Yaroslav’s children let things run 
as “Yaroslav had judged." It is true, of course, that his 
children were not absolutely passive in this respect, Izya- 
stav, for instance, "judged" the murderers of his chief 
groom who had been killed by the inhabitants of Dorogo- 
huzh. This happened before the conference of the princes 
which approved his judgement and included it in the new 
code. This incident Indicates that there was a princely de¬ 
mesne in Dorogobuzb or its district. 

Thus we seem to be getting a dearer picture of the pe¬ 
riod reflected in the Prat'd a of Ihe Yaroslavichy: it is not 
only the period of the Yaroslavichv, but also of Yaroslav, 
i.c.. the first half of the 11th century. 

Since it is obvious that the demesne took some time to 
organize wc may safely assume that the facts relating to 
the early lllh century can also he applied to the princely 
demesne of the IOth century mentioned in the chronicles, 
as well as lo the boyar demesnes dealt with in the trea¬ 
ties with the Greeks of the early tOtb century, and conse¬ 
quently, the 9th as well. 

I may be reproached for making arbitrary use of chrono¬ 
logically differing data. Therefore, I shall try lo recon¬ 
struct Ihe main outlines of tfic Ancient I^us demesne on the 
evidence presented by (he Praoda of the Yarostavicku 

alone. J 


The princely court is the centre of this demesne. (Art 
38, Academic Copy.) This consists above all of the keep or 
khoromy in which the prince lives from time to time, the 
houses of his high-ranking servants, buildings For the other 
servants, the dwellings of smerds, ryadovichy and kholops, 
and the various outhouses—stables, cow sheds, coops, 
a hunting lodge, etc. 

The princely demesne is headed by a representative of 
the prince—a boyar called an ognishchanin , He is the 
manager of the demesne and is responsible for the prince¬ 
ly property. He is apparently assisted by a collector of 
various dues—a " padtjezdnoi kittjazh.'' 1 The ognishchanin 
has tiara at his disposal. The Pravda also names a "chief 
groom," i.e., the tnan in charge of the prince s stables and 
his herds. 

All of them are protected by the 80-gfivna vira, an in¬ 
dication of their privileged position. It is they who make 
up the highest administrative stall of the princely de¬ 
mesne. Then we have the prince's starosias: the selsky and 
the ratainy, Their life is valued only at 12 grivnas, and they 
are no doubt bondmen. What tlieir exact functions arc we 
cannot say, but to judge from their titles, the selsky sia- 
rosfa is probably a man charged with watching over the 
inhabitants of the demesne and an assistant to the "chief 
administrator.” Since ratai meant “ploughman," and ra- 
tuiny —an adjective pertaining to field cultivation, we may 
assume that the ratainy stores to was an overseer In charge 
of field cultivation. Since Fie was a servant of the prince 
and supervised work in the prince's demesne it is logical 
to assume the existence of Field land belonging to the prince. 
This assumption is supported by the fact that the Prao- 
du speaks of a boundary line and lays down a very sub 
stanlial fine for its infringement which is second only to 

1 Derived from the word podyeid which in the 15th and 16th 
centuries denoted the bishop's right to come and collect dues; it was 
sometimes used to denote the bishop's dues: the podyezdehik was a col¬ 
lector of the padyzzd. 


that imposed for murder. “And he who ploughs up the 
boundary line shall pay 12 grivnas for the offence, [Art. 
34 j Such a high line would hardly apply to the boundary 
line of a peasant Held (Ihc theft of the prince’s horse was 
subject to a fine of 3 grivnas , and of the “prince's apia- 
rium"—3 gWunas). 

These observations are also supported by details scat* 
lercd in various parts of the Pravda of (he \orostuvichy 
which names the store-room, the cattle-shed and a wide 
variety of draught animals and milk and meat cattle, as 
well as fowl common to large agricultural holdings. We 
find horses belonging to the prince and to the stnerd 
(peasant), as well as oxen, cows, goats, sheep, pigs, hens, 
pigeons, ducks, geese, swans and cranes. 

Meadows where the cattle and the prince’s and peasant’s 
horses graze are not mentioned, but are obviously implied. 
Side by side with the field land we find aplaria which 
arc called “princely": "And ior the princely apiarium three 
grturms, if it is burnt down or if the bees are stolen." 
(Art. 32.) 

The Pravda lists the categories of producers who service 
the demesne. They are the ryadovichy, the smerds and the 
kholops , of whom more later. Their life is valued at 5 
grivnas. 

JL may be assumed that the prince visits his demesne 
from time to time. This is indicated by the presence of 
dogs and falcons trained lor the hunt. “And if another's 
dog, or hawk, or falcon be stolen, 3 grjufias lor the of¬ 
fence.” (Art, 37.) It is true that it is not said that the dog, 
the falcon and the hawk belong to the prince's hunt only, 
but I think that one can infer that much, firstly, because 
the Pravda of (he Yarosiavichy deals mainly with the 
princely demesne, and, secondly, because the high fine 
imposed for the theft of a dog. a hawk and a falcon can¬ 
not be explained otherwise, for it is equal to a fine imposed 
for the theft of a prince’s horse and is only a grivna 


below the fine imposed /or the theft of a horse with which 
the smerd works Tor the prince, 1 

The Pravda depicts the prince tn his demesne as a land¬ 
owner and a feudal lord with certain feudal rights in re¬ 
spect of the population he holds in fee as the lord of the 
manor, The entire administrative slai! and the population 
of the demesne are under his jurisdiction. They can be 
judged only with his permission and cognizance. ("And 
if a smerd is judged without the permission of the prince, 
three grivnas for the offence; and if it is an ognishchanin, 
or a Hun or a mechnik—12 grivnas ."—Art. 33 of the Aca- 
demic Copy.) 

There is another very significant fact pertaining to the 
princely demesne, It does not exist in a vacuum, but is 
within the mir and is directly and closely connected with 
the rural obshch'ma, This is no mere hypothesis, but a theo¬ 
ry which is quite easily demonstrated, 

'The Pravda (Art, lfl) says that if an ognishchanin is 
kilted and the murderer is known, the SO-griu/w line is 
paid by the latter, "but the people do not have to pay any¬ 
thing.'' If the murderer is not discovered, Ihe "people" are 
responsible ("Ihe vira must be paid by those in whose afv 
Ihe body was found”). (Art. 20.) This verv of the Pravda 
of the Yaroslavichi/ is the mir of Yaroslav's Pravda. I 
wish to emphasize the relationship between the large tic 
mesne and the rural obshchitm. 

The princely community is connected territorially with 
some rural communities; with others, not adjacent to it, 
it is connected administratively. An ognishchanin may 
happen to be killed not only in the veto with which the de¬ 
mesne is connected, but in other vervs as well. The re¬ 
sponsibility for the murder of an ognishchanin anti, of 
course, of alt the other members of the administrative stafT 
of the demesne—lies with the oerv on whose territory the 
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body was found (when the murderer is unknown). This is 
an indication that the ogtushchantn, the podtjezdmjs and 
the Hurts have a sphere of action extending beyond the 
boundaries of the demesne. It may also be an indication 
that the functions of the princely administrators are not 
only economic, but also political, 

The fad that the princely demesne is placed within the 
peasant mir does much to elucidate the Pravda of the 
Ytiroslavichy . We begin to understand why it was com¬ 
piled and why a conference of the three Yaroslavtchy and 
their men-at-arms was convened. It also clarifies the re¬ 
lations between the demesne and ils owner, particularly an 
owner like the prince, 

1 hope 1 am not mistaken in assuming that Yaroslav's 
children were faced with the problem of studying the re¬ 
lations between the lord or the manor and the peasant ob- 
shchina. It is Iruc that Ihe conference decided to leave 
things as they were under Yaroslav, with the exception of 
the blood feud, But, firstly, it set down the common law 
in the form of a written law, and, secondly, it underlined 
the role of the state, i.e., the superstructure which the feu¬ 
dal lords needed to consolidate their positions. By abol¬ 
ishing the blood feud it transferred the punitive functions 
of the abshchina to the state. The statutes governing the 
most important internal affairs of the demesne hencefor¬ 
ward became a sort of handbook for every prince. This 
was apparently necessary because the authority of the 
Kiev Prince in the mid-ilth century, particularly after 
Yaroslav's death, was so shaken and local centres on the 
vast territory of Ancient Rus had so matured that there 
arose a need to localize their aulhority and to define their 
activities by framing standard laws. 

History posed before the sons of Yaroslav new problems, 
and it is understandable why they had a new approach to 
them. They came together to discuss the new situation and 
to lake the steps necessary under the circumstances. 

It was not the princes alone who were concerned with 
the relations between the lord of the manor and the rural 
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ottshchina. All large landowners, and, of course, the bo- 
vars, were also concerned, as well as the Church, although 
there were still as yet only a few large landowners among 


church dignitaries. 

This explains why the boyars regarded the new statutes 
as a directive and a handbooks the interests of alt the 
lords who owned demesnes were basically alike. 

It cannot be mere chance that an inscription was made, 
apparently by some 'lawyer," in the margin of the Exten¬ 
sive Pravda opposite the enumeration of the staff of the 
princely demesne (more elaborate than in the Pravda of 
the Yarosltivichy), which read: "And of the boyars as well. 
This meant that all fines imposed for the murder of the 
servants of the princely demesne were applicable also lo 
the murder oi the servants of the boyar demesnes. 

The first impression produced by the Pravda of the 
Yaroslavkht/ and also by the Extensive Pravda , for that 
matter, is that the lord of the manor with his host of serv¬ 
ants of varying rank and importance, the owner ot the 
land, industries, bailey, slaves, farm animals and f™<- 
serfs, worried by the possibility of murder and theft, strives 
to protect himself bv means of a system of heavy fines 
imposed for every act infringing his rights. This first im¬ 
pression is correct. The Pravdas do in fact protect the lord 
of the manor against every action directed against his serv 
artts peasants, slaves both male and female, his lain, 
horses, oxen, ducks, hens, dogs, hawks, falcons, etc. 

Who was it the lord of the manor had to be oil guard 
against? A neighbouring feudal lord like hunsdf would 
scarcely covet one of his doves, hens or ducks or attempt 
to plough up the boundary line of a princely or boyar field. 
He would sooner appear with his men-at arms, tire the 
keep and make off with the valuables. He in his turn would 
be dealt with in a similar manner: an armed raid, with all 
Us consequences. It is not such dangers that the Pravda 
of the Yarosiamchy has in mind when .1 outlines defence 
measures It sees the threat arising from Ihe population 
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oi the neighbouring villages who are antagonistic to the 
large landowner firmly entrenched in his castle. 

The villagers well knew the results o[ having such, a 
neighbour and strove to avoid it at all costs. The Lives of 
the Saints are Tul ] of their protests. With the growth of 
church landholdings, the peasants were later forced to 
protest repeatedly to the elders who built the monasteries: 
"Why didst thou build the monastery in our land, or dost 
thou wish to take possession of our lands and villages?" 1 

For this very reason, Daniil Zatochnik, meditating on 
poverty and penury, recalls the words of King Solomon 
whom he quotes as saying: "Spare me, O Lord, from wealth 
and from destitution: if i become rich. I shall assume pride 
and violence; and in destitution shall t incline to theft 
and robbery—" "Theft and robbery," as Daniil puts it, 
were the poor man’s answer to the violence of the rich. 
Therefore the same Daniil gave very revealing advice; 
"Do not keep your village near a prince’s village; for his 
Hun flares like fire, and his ryadovichtj are like sparks. 
Even if you save yourself from the fire, you cannot be safe 
from the sparks... 

This is undoubtedly a picture drawn from life. Without 
embellishment and formality, and in a jocular form, Da¬ 
niil presents aphorisms which arc full of meaning and 
which form an excellent commentary on his limes, 

I have confined myself to the Prai'da of the Yaroslaoichij 
(the quotation from Daniil Zalochnik is only a brief com¬ 
mentary on the Pravda) in order to give the reader an idea 
of the wealth of material regarding the princely demesne 
and its surroundings which it contains. But the Extensive 
Pravda also deals with the internal relations within the 
demesne. 

One is inclined to believe that legislation becomes in¬ 
creasingly concerned with the life of Ihe demesne. The 
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earliest Pravda speaks of Hu- free muzh and his cheiyad 
very obscurely, which nevertheless implies the existence of 
the demesne. The Pravda of (he Yarostavichy discloses the 
meaning of cheiyad {ryadovichy, snterd, kkalap) and 
gives a clear picture of its structure, its owner’s rights 
and his dependents' duties, while the Extensive Pravda 
adds a number of details which events forced upon the 
legislators. 

Vladimir Monomakh, who was invited to Kiev in 1113 
during a decisive and large-scale popular movement both 
in town and village, had to take stock of the situation and 
found it necessary to curb to some extent the appetites of 
those "who craved glory and could not be satiated with 
riches.” His concern for the fate of the dependent people 
was expressed in his Precepts ( M [ protected tile poor 
smerd and the lowly widow from the mighty") and record¬ 
ed in the Rtisskaya Pravda, It was not only a struggle 
against exhorbitanl interest rates, but interference in the 
internal affairs of the large demesne. He dealt with the 
status of the ryadovichy, the kholops and, as he himself 
says, the smerds. 

There is nothing basically new in this account of the 
Extensive Pravda, The demesne which is depicted in the 
Pravda of the Yaroslavichy also continues to function as 
a well-organized unit in the 12th century. The Extensive 
Pravda merely specifies and adds to the fads at our dis¬ 
posal, 

First of all, this Pravda extends the list of servants in 
the princely and boyar demesnes. Arts. 11-J7 name the fol¬ 
lowing: otrok, groom, cook, ognishchny Uun ami stable 
thin, setsky thin, and raiainy tiun, ryadovich, handicrafts¬ 
man (male and female), smerd, k hoi op, female slave, nurse 
(male and female). 

This group of dependents in the demesne may be divided 
into two main groups: I) servants and 2 ) producers, the 
working population of file demesne in the direct sense of 
the word. The otroks, grooms, thins and nurses are the 
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servants, while the ryudovichtj, smerds, kholops and han¬ 
dicraftsmen are the workers. 

The large demesne continued to exist with a similar pop¬ 
ulation pattern for a long time, even in parts of Rus 
which later fell under Polish rule, such as the Galich 
lands. 

The Extensive Pruvda deals in greater detail with the 
status of the ryadomchtj, and kholops who, it appears, suf¬ 
fered most from the arbitrary actions of the lord. 

The njtidovichij, or one of their common varieties, are 
called zakups by the Extensive Pravda. These will he exam¬ 
ined later. At the moment I do not wish to deal with the 
legal and economic status of the zakup, but rather with 
the economy of the demesne on which the zakup works. 

The Extensive Pravda pays special attention to the ro¬ 
le isnj zakup who is a worker engaged in field farming. 
Taking advantage oi the existence of a large number of 
people divorced from the means of production and forced 
to work on any terms, the landlord tries to engage a la¬ 
bour force for his agricultural holding. He owns land, cat¬ 
tle and agricultural implements and is in need of labour 
power. He secures it in various ways, one of which is za- 
kupnichestvo. The zakup is required to work and handle 
with care his master’s cattle and implements of produc¬ 
tion, The plough and harrow are lent, but draught animals 
arc another matter. He is allowed to use his master's horse 
on rare occasions only, and has to lend the landowner's 
cattle with diligence. 

What the owner fears most is that the zakup may leave 
his cattle in the fields at night. He demands that he herd 
them into special sheds. The master is verv much afraid 
of “thieves.” 

Since the zakup uses his master’s horse to work in ihe 
fields, the lord sees to it that the horse is well treated. 
This is a very characteristic feature; being accustomed 
to the work of slaves, the lord realizes that they have no 
incentive to handle with care the master's property, be it 
plough or horse. He had no reason to suppose that the 


zakup was interested in preserving his properly, so lie took 
the necessary' precautions. The lavr, which declared its 
protection of the zakup against the arbitrary actions of 
the lord, nevertheless sided with the latter and proclaimed 
only a moderate degree of equity. If a horse is lost owing 
to no manifest fault of the zakup , the latter is not respon¬ 
sible for the loss, lie bears the responsibility only when it 
is stolen as a result of his negligence or dies through over¬ 
work on the zakup’s> personal plot. The law lays down an 
elementary' equity of which, it may be suspected, the zakup 
was deprived prior to the 1113 uprising, and prior to the 
enforced interference of Vladimir Monornakh in the affairs 
of the demesne, 

If we accept the premise that Monomakh’s law' w'as an 
attempt to right the wrongs which gave rise to the popular 
movement, it should be pointed out that there was a ten¬ 
dency' among the landowners to retain the zakup bv means 
of an arbitrary increase oT the kitpu, or the earnest money 
which limited the zakup'' s freedom in some manner. The 
lord often tried to treat him as a slave, by hiring him out: 
the former w'as not in the habit of differentiating between 
the legal status of his servants and used to sd! the zakup 
outright, by making him out to be a slave. Finally, being 
in the habit of beating his slaves, the lord beat the zakup 
as well. The law regarded this coercion of the labour force 
in the demesne as being so natural that it did not abolish 
corporal punishment, but only specified its conditions; the 
zakup can be beaten only for an offence and only when 
sober. These methods of coercing the chelyad undoubtedly 
developed against the background of complete lawlessness 
and the servility of the people held in fee by the lord, 
among whom there were many slaves. 

But it should be noted that the lord's powers are being 
gradually curtailed and placed under the control of a court, 
while the kttalops themselves are not what they used to 
be. This was of course not due to an improvement in the 
lord's morals, but to changes in the economic system. The 
slave ceased to be profitable and was being successfully 
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replaced by the rtjadovichy and the smerds, a process 
noted by the Extensive Pravda. After listing ail the sources 
of slavery, with the exception of crime, the Pravda at¬ 
tempts to show the way in which one can avoid the pit 
falls of this law and then describes the stave's role in the 
economy. It should be noted that the special section of the 
Pravda on the kholops does not regard the slave as labour 
power in agriculture, a fact, which, of course, does not 
mean that slave labour ceased to be used in agriculture. 
There is mention only of the khalop , who trades and per¬ 
forms transactions with the lord's money and on his bp 
half. 

There is yet another novelty in the Extensive Pravda— 
the mention of free smerds. The Pravda of the Yarosla- 
vichy mentions only dependent smerds, listing them among 
the ckelyad side by side with the slave and the ryadavich, 
while the Extensive Pravda adds that there are smerds 
who come under state jurisdiction. In the article on cattle, 
following a detailed evaluation of various kinds of do¬ 
mestic animals, there is a final phrase which roads: “These 
are dues established for the smerds, if they pay proda- 
zha to the prince/’* By singling out the smerds t who had 
not vet lost their legal rights, the article underscores the 
existence of yet another category of smerds t whose proda- 
zha is paid by their master. Tins category of smerds is 
dealt with in Art. 90 of the Extensive Prai'da. 2 

The system of economy in the demesne in the period of 
the Pusskaya Pravda can be reconstructed to some extent 
from all the parts of Pravda and from odd reports in the 
chronicles and other sources. 

In the Pravda the demesne as a whole is called dam a 
Th e lord’s court is its centre (this is called the knyazh 
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(Ivor in the princely demesne). The children call it otchy ; 
fathers court. It consists of a keep and various outhouses. 
The more opulent the court, the more servants there are 
in it. Outside the bailey stand the huts oT the peasant 
smerds, ryadovichtj and khotops , Beyond these lie the fields 
which are cultivated by the stnerds, zakitp ryodouichy 
and khotops. partly for the lord and partly for themselves. 
The lord's direct participation in the affairs of his de 
mesne is quite evident in spite of the existence of a numerous 
administrative stall. This is apparently due to the small 
size of the lord s holding. The food produced in the de¬ 
mesne is sufficient for the upkeep of the lord’s family and his 
servants. There ivas no incentive for developing the econ¬ 
omy of the demesne because agricultural products had 
not as yet become a commodity of appreciable importance, 
Corn efid not play any perceptible part on the market 
which was too small to make the landowners extend their 
agricultural activities. 

The isolation of the lords economy and the prevalence 
of corvee are evident. The chelyad produces all the lord 
requires under his personal supervision and under the 
threat of physical coercion. Even the smerd , t an owner of 
the means of production, is equaled with the ryadovich 
and the Itholop at his master s will when he goes among 
them. This is a phenomenon indicative of a transition pe¬ 
riod. The entire demesne system retains strong ties with 
olden times, when the system was taking shape and khc~ 
lop labour was prominent. 

But it should be remembered that the inclusion among 
the chelyad of the smerd, a peasant who owns the means 
of production, signifies the break-up of the old system of 
exploitation. This is obviously a transition from primitive 
corvee to rent in kind, i.e., a great advance which eventu¬ 
ally also resulted in political changes. 

To complete the picture of the demesne we should men¬ 
tion the presence of handicraft and sometimes even hired 
labour. It is clear that the needs of the lord of the manor 
were not limited to agriculture, which itself required the 
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help of the handicraftsman: neither the lord nor the peas¬ 
ant could do without the blacksmith. The lord's require¬ 
ments in clothing, foot-wear and utensils, often of a highly 
refined nature, could not be satisfied without the services 
of a tailor, boot maker, carpenter and silversmith. The 
handicraftsman was often locally trained and was one of 
the kholops , But not so as a rule. The landowner often had 
to solicit the services of freemen who did custom work. 
This obviously also meant having relations with the go- 
rod, a fact of which mention, though scant, is made in 
the written sources. The earliest Russkaya Pravda speaks 
of a "recompense” to a physician, while the Praoda of 
the Yaroslavichy names a carpenter’s fee for the repair of 
a bridge, 1 The Court Lavs far the People , which is not of 
Russian origin, but was highly popular in Rus, mentions 
the tailor's fee Tor custom work: "And if the tailor spoils 
the coat, whether through lack of skill or out of spite, he 
shall be beaten and deprived of his fee,” 4 The labour of 
the ratal and the shepherd are also mentioned: "And if the 
ratal does not plough full time and goes away, he shall 
be deprived of hia share, The same for the shepherd who 
tends the flock.” ft is quite possible that the ratal works 
ispotu and is deprived of his share of the harvest if he 
stops work before the end of the term, similar to the plough¬ 
man in the Pskov Court Peed, it may well be that the 
shepherd is in similar circumstances deprived of his share 
of the offspring. 

Another such figure is mentioned by one of the articles 
of the Church and Civil Regulations, apparently of Rus 
origin. "If a man or woman hire himself or herself in hard 
times they need not take the oath. But if they leave, they 
shall pay three grlvnas and their services shall remain 
unpaid," The Church and Civil Regulations speaker one 
engaged for a definite period during which he is depend- 
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enl on the master and has no right to leave. He is fined 
and deprived of his wages for services already performed, 
if he leaves before the end of Ins term. This can only be 
interpreted as a hire contract in the feudal sense. A simi¬ 
lar situation is described in the Poliisa Statute. It con¬ 
tains a special section entitled “Law on Hire," (Art* 93,) 
It falls into two parts: l) the old law and 2) the new law. 
The former is worded as follows: “Whosoever hires labour 
of any kind and for whatever price and work, for a year 
or For a lesser term, the oid law requires: if the hired la¬ 
bourer leaves before the end of his term without good rea¬ 
son, the hirer is free to pay him nothing. But if the hirer 
discharges the hired before the end of'the term without 
good reason he must pay him in full.” According to the 
old law a man therefore not only lured out his labour bul 
also to some extent became dependent on the hirer. This 
is a purely feudal feature. The new law did away with 
the feudal elements and instituted pure hire. But as late 
as the 15th and even the 18th centuries there was more 
confidence in Politsa in the feudally dependent worker 
than the free hired hand. Art, 78c contrasts the depend¬ 
ent kmet with the hired hand: “If he (the kmd) robs his 
master he answers with his head and property; and who¬ 
soever robs the master who lures him shall pay twofold,'’ 
The free hired labourer still enjoyed little confidence. The 
Politsa feudal lords preferred to deal with people whom 
they held in fee. 1 

The infrequency of personal hire in Kiev Rus is fully 
understandable. It should be remembered that we are not 
dealing with a society based on hired labour, but with a 
society in which the primitive exploitation of man by man 
entailing the assimilation of man himself (slavery) grad¬ 
ually gives way to exploitation based on the appropriation 
by the ruling etass of the main conditions of labour, name¬ 
ly land, which subsequently leads to serfdom. 

The population of Kiev Rus was so accustomed to being 
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exploited through coercion by their rulers that it did not 
believe that its labour would be paid for even when such 
pay was unquestionably stipulated. In A History of Russia 
from the Earliest Times Solovyov tells of such a case dur¬ 
ing the construction of the Church ol St. Gcorgv in Kiev. 
The working people would not go to work lor fear ol not 
getting their wages. When Prince Yaroslav asked his tiun 
why so few workers were engaged, the latter answered: 
‘'This is a business of the authorities (the Feudal lords— 
Author) and the people fear that they will not be paid 
their hire alter the work is done." Thereupon the prince 
ordered bunas to be brought in carts under the arch of the 
Golden Gate and an announcement to be made in the mar¬ 
ket-place that every worker would be paid a nogata per 
day For his work, i e.. 35 kopeks oT silver, in the currency 
of the second hair of the 19th century, 1 This was considered 
a good wage in the 11th century and the people of Kiev 
turned out to work in great numbers.® 

Being aware of this practice or extra-economic coercion, 
the Church apparently found it necessary in its regula¬ 
tions to recommend the clergy to abstain from resorting 
to force in the search for labour. The following counsel 
is contained in the precepts issued in connection with the 
appointment of a new priest in the mid-13th century: 
“Build thy house in truth, without coercion, and do not 
force the poor to work for thee without their consent." 3 
The enactment ol the Vladimir Congress of 1274 said: “And 
he who... coerces the poor either to harvest or make hav or 
cart, etc." The poor in this article are obviously those who 
are capable of work but are unable of managing a hold¬ 
ing of their own and are forcctlin this case to seek refuge 
in the Church, It is noteworthy that the Congress de¬ 
scribes the use of their labour as "coercion,” apparently 
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mindful of commonplace contemporary fads. We find a 
“mendicant" in the employ of a scribe at a monastery some¬ 
what later. A purchase deed of the Kirill Belozersky 
Monastery dating to the period from 1435 to 1417 bears 
the inscription: "This deed was written bv mendicant 
Ilya.”' 

We are here concerned not only with the legal status of 
the person selling his labour, but also with the circum¬ 
stances under which a commodity of this kind could ap¬ 
pear on the market. It is patent that nature does not pro¬ 
duce owners of money and commodities, on the one hand, 
and on the other, of labour power alone. These are spe¬ 
cific social relations not to be found in every historical 
period. 

We should not be dismayed, however, by the existence 
of hired labour in a society based mainly on serf labour 
and survivals of domestic slavery. Hired labour is unques¬ 
tionably an indication of capitalist relations. The scattered 
facts pointing to its existence in ancient times by no 
means disprove our conceptions regarding the prevalence 
of non-capitalist social relations at the time. In the period 
under examination, hired labour had absolutely no basts 
for any perceptible development, l note its existence only 
because there is mention of it, albeit scant, in our 
source-material. 

The demesne was not immutable. The lord of the manor, 
nourishing economically and politically with the aid of the 
state, increased his holding by extending his authority 
over vast expanses of land and the people on it. This, nat¬ 
urally, required coercion, both by the state and the nobil¬ 
ity, Aided by their armed retinue and abetted by the state, 
the large landowners cease to be mere masters and gradu¬ 
ally become sovereigns in their relations to the people liv- 
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ing on the lands they had ass i mil a led. The demesne is 
turned into a seigniory. 

The seignior did not know ail his subjects. Only very 
seldom did he have occasion to beat them personally, for 
“good reason" or not. The functions of coercion were tak¬ 
en over by the strengthened apparatus of the state, of 
which the seignior became a part. 

I may be reproached for not always citing facts illus¬ 
trating process described above, it is indeed well-nigh im¬ 
possible to find facts pertaining to every stage of the 
transformation of the demesne into the seigniory. Never¬ 
theless, conclusions are justified because we are sure of 
two basic facts: we have a fair idea of the economy of the 
demesne in the period of the Russkatja Prauda with its 
exploitation mainly through precapitalist corvee, and a 
rather better idea of boyar and church economics of the 
mid-15th century with their clear-cut systems of exploi¬ 
tation of peasant bondmen through quitrent. 

In geometry two points determine the direction of a 
straight line. This is also the case in the history of the 
demesne, where two known stages of its development de¬ 
termine the course of its evolution, 

Finally, the sources tell us of the trends among the 
nobility of the Russkaya Fraud a period which finally re¬ 
sulted in the slate of the economy described in the scrip¬ 
tures of the lath century. 

They tell us of the aspirations or the rich, “who add house 
to house and village to village,” to increase their wealth 
and extend their landholdings. This obviously signifies a 
transition to a new form of exploitalion of the stnerd 
bondmen (rent in kind) as the only possible course under 
the circumstances, since an intensive economy was beyond 
the powers of the boyar of the period from the SOth to the 
12th centuries. It can be safely said that the Extensive 
Pravda reflects the period of transition Jrnm primitive 
corvfee to rent in kind with the lord's income derived 
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mainly from the smerd who has a holding t>f his own but is 
forced to share the fruits of his labour with the rulers. 

This is fairly well illustrated by the J150 Staiules of the 
Smolensk Prince, Rostislav Mstlslavich, whom we find do¬ 
nating a number of his manors to the bishopric he is set¬ 
ting up in Smolensk: ‘'The Drosenskoye manor with izgois 
and land ... and Yasenskoye manor with the bee-keeper 
and land and izgois ... the Moishinskaya land in the Po 
gonovichy ... and the Nim ikorskay a Lake with meadows.., 
and a vegetable patch with the gardener and his wife and 
children, and beyond the river the fowler with his wife and 
children.* *’ 1 Besides the gift of land, the prince transfers 
to the bishopric the right to collect tithes From the Smo¬ 
lensk pogosts and the dues from the Smolensk gorods. fie 
also gives the bishop "proshcheniks 2 with honey and kti- 
ruts and with the uira and prodazhas'' Thus, the sources 
of the bishop's income fall under two heads; I) a tithe of 
the princely tributes plus the gorod dues; 2) land and peo 
pie. The latter difTer in social status; a) izgois, undoubt¬ 
edly serfs adscript to land and master; and b) khulops 
(the bee-keeper, the gardener and the fowler). The izgois 
apparently till the soil. Everyone of the kholops mentioned 
has Ins own profession. The proshcheniks pay quitrent 
In honey and money. The fact that virus and prodazhas 
are imposed on them For offences indicates that they are 
not entirely deprived of civil rights, but at the same time 
ft is said: "And they shall be judged by no man," mean¬ 
ing, of course, no man of the prince. As a result of the 
grant they pass under the jurisdiction of the bishop who 
holds court not as a church dignitary hut as a lord of the 
manor. 

The resultant picture is rather complicated, One is able 
to note familiar features in the demesne of the Smolensk 
bishop, because every large estate was at the time organ¬ 
ized on similar tines, while the terminology denoting the 

1 Dwol/ttniya k Aktam istorichakim, Vol. I. No, 4, pp. (5 7. 

* Sec Chapter V, 2— TV. 
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various strain of the rural population was not very stable 
and precise. 

The bishop's personal holding w as worked on in both vil¬ 
lages with the aid of kholops and serfs, who resembled the 
smerd bondmen, since izgois were not kholops and arc dc 
scribed as settled farmers who work not only for the bish¬ 
op but also for themselves, i.e,, they also have personal 
holdings. I reach this conclusion through a negative prop¬ 
osition: the izgoi in this case is not a khotop, nor a zu- 
kup ryodoolch, nor yet a vdach.' At the same time he is 
adscript to land and lord. Who is he then but a serf plough¬ 
man akin in social status to the smerd bondman, or the 
Wesl-European serous? 2 

A separate examination of every category of producer 
in the holding of the ieudal lord will give a much more 
concrete picture of the structure of a large demesne, 
whether princely, boyar or church. 

It is clear that we shall have to start our survey bv 
deciphering the term eheiyad used by the earliest Russkaya 
Frauda. 


Cheiyad 


The ancient term chelytid is used by the earliest Fas - 
skaija Praeda to denote all the population working for the 
lord of the manor. It is used by the chronicles and by a 


s See Chapter V F 2 4 —J7 r 

, “Presryabv reached a different conclusion. “On the one hand ¬ 
le writes, “the sources do not speak of the mtrd$ as living on princely 
lan<l. and on the other, the sources dealing with princely coiirU and 
manors, and donative land deeds to the clergy do not mention smerds 

rnr fJ rcv3o y an< os* tA.B.fIpetHXKos, Kunnioe rtpauo b jpeauen Pycii, 
tllB 1909, crp. 2«6. £A.Y Presnyakov, Princely R,vht in Ancient kits 
St. Petersburg ]m p. 2861) The author s first ‘remark SadiS 
the evidence of the Pravda of the Yaroslaoiehy, which refers lo tmerds 
on the princely demesne. II is true that they are not directly men¬ 
tioned In the donative deeds Lo the clergy. The Section uf (he Smolensk 
deed which speaks of the pogosis obviously implies non-sert smerds. 
“ «PPP7 ‘hat the serf jmerds of the Pravdu oj the Yaosimichg corre- 
spond lo Hie izgr'.s of the Smolensk deed, W hat [ am concerned with 
at the moment is not the smerd himself but the wav the large demesne 
was organized. More will be said about the smerds later." 
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number of private legal and literary documents which have 
been preserved. 

Unfortunately, these documents are not anterior to the 
10th century', while the chelyad is a much earlier phe¬ 
nomenon. 

On the basis of our sources we may speak of chelyad 
only in the period from the 9lh to the 13th centuries (and 
it may be In the 8th as well, since the earliest Pravda 
deals with that period). The 13th century is the time when 
the chelyad begins to disappear. If we delve into the mean¬ 
ing of the term w r e shall possibly discover the components 
oi this complex and obscure phenomenon. 

The word chelyad has always been regarded as one of 
the prime objectives of historical research, but it should 
be said that the bourgeois scholars who understood it cor¬ 
rectly failed to draw the obvious conclusions. Not many 
Soviet scholars have concentrated on this term in recent 
years, and for various reasons most were unable to make 
use of one of the most important and meaningful concepts 
which so often occurs in our antiquity. Later I shall return 
to an examination of the literature on the subject: at the 
moment I wish to examine our sources. 

Thc term chelyad is common in the Russkayu Pravda. 
There are two articles in the earliest Pravda —-the 11th and 
the 16th—which mention the chelyad: "if a chelyad hides 
at a Varangian’s or a Kolbyag s. and is not discovered 
within three days, but they shall find him on the third, 
the owner shall have his chdyad and be paid 3 grivnas 
for the offence.” (Art. 11.) “He who wishes to take his 
chelyad having found him. must take the chelyad to the 
man from whom he was boughl. that one shall go to the 
second, and when they come to the third, then say to the 
third: give me back my chdyad, and you claim your mon¬ 
ey with a witness.” (Art. 16.) 

Art. 17 says: “If a khalop assaults a freeman and runs 
into the keep, and the lord refuses to give him up, the 
kholop shall not he taken, but his master shall pay 12 
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griunai i for him; and after lhal wherever the offended 
freeman should find him, he shall be allowed to beat him." 

These articles of the earliest Pravda are paralleled by 
simitar articles in the Extensive Pravda, 

Art. 32 of the Troitsk Copy, entitled “Chelyad," says: 
"If a chelyad runs away and this is proclaimed in the mar¬ 
ketplace, and he is not found within three days, but is 
discovered on the third, his master shall take his chelyad 
and the other shall pay three grivnas of prodazha." Art. 
38. entitled "Proof of Abduction of a Chelyad " reads; "He 
who recognizes his stolen chelyad and catches him, shall 
lead him to the third defendant, and from this last take 
the latter's chelyad instead of his own, and give him the 
chelyad he recognized, and lead him to the last defendant, 
for he is no animal and it cannot be said in his presence: 
T know not from whom I bought him,' but he shall go to 
the last defendant on the testimony of the chelyad ; and 
when the first thief is found, the chelyad shall be returned 
and the third defendant shall get his chelyad back also 
The thief shall pay the loss to the owner, while the prince 
shall be paid 12 grivnas of prodazha both for the theft of 
the chelyad and for his abduction." 

The chelyad is mentioned by the Extensive Pravda in 
two other cases. The article dealing with the wardship 
over the property of minors declares that the guardian is 
responsible for the properly of his wards. Every profit de¬ 
rived by the guardian from the property of his pupils le¬ 
gally belongs to him, with the exception of "the offspring 
of the chelyad or cattle." (Art. 99, Fourth Troitsk Copv.J 
Finally, there is Art. 107 which deals with court fees and 
specifics nine ktinas in a case involving the freeing of a 
chelyad. 

In these parallel articles the term chelyad is used con- 
sistently, and there is not a single instance when khotop 
or slave is used instead. The same can be said of the ar¬ 
ticles which deal with kholops, where only the terms kho- 
lop and sla% T c are used. 
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The article on the kholop who had assaulted a freeman 
contained in the earliest Pravda corresponds to Art. 65 
of the Extensive Pravda with only a few additional expla¬ 
nations relating to a later period: “And if a kholop as¬ 
saults a freeman and runs into the keep, and (he lord re¬ 
fuses to give him up,,,. Yaroslav ruled that he should be 
killed, but his sons after his death ruled that kunas 
should be paid,,.,” (Art. 65 of the Fourth Troitsk Copy.) 
Art. 2 of the same Pravda in fad abolishes the death 
penalty for murder and establishes a fine in kunas. 

Later on the Extensive Pravda considers various aspects 
of the kkoiop system, but it also is consistent in its ter¬ 
minology. It speaks of kholop thieves who, it says, may 
belong to prince, boyar or monk. (Art. 46.) 1 Art. 63 speaks 
of an obei kholop who had stolen a horse. Art. 64 points 
out that a zaltup thief is turned into an obei kholop , Art. 
66 is not very definite about the fact that the kholop can¬ 
not be a witness, since Art. 85 cites a case when the 
kholop does serve as a witness and definitely states that 
the kholop and the slave are not covered by the vira. 
(Art. 89.) The same Pravda tells of the sources of kholo- 
page (Arts. 110-121) and of various instances relating to 
kholop fugitives and the search for them. (Arts. 112-121.) 

A careful study of the use of the term kholop in the 
Pravdas leads us to conclude that there are different kinds 
of kholops and that the term kholop is not always syn¬ 
onymous with slave. 

While Russkaya Pravda's differentiation between the 
terms kholop, obel kholop and chelyad emphasizes that the 
terms chelyad and kholop arc not identical and warns us 
against hasty conclusions, the Metropolitan's Justice, a 
digest of various sources, which includes several articles 
of the Russkaya Pravda adapted to the social relations of 
the 13th century, does this with greater insistence and 


1 There is tx> mention of the sinerd. 
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gives food i of serious thought. I have in mind Arts. 27, 28 
and 29. 

Art. 27: ‘ And if a hireling cltelyad declares in court 
that he does not wish to continue the master (the text is 
obviously spoiled, and should read "with the master") 
there shall be no offence, but he shall repay the earnest 
money twofold, but if he runs away from his master, he 
shall be delivered to him for good," 

Art. 28: “And if the master kills a full cheitjad , there is 
no murder, but his only offence is against God." * 1 Art. 29: 
“Hut if it is a hireling 2 akup y then there is murder.” 

This interesting document has only recently been dis¬ 
covered, but it has already attracted the attention of con¬ 
temporary scholars: Yushkov, Argunov and I have had re¬ 
course to it. 1 

ft should be admitted, however, that the authors men¬ 
tioned interpret the part of the text in question on the za- 
kttps quite differently. Leaving aside our differences [or 
the moment. 1 wish to stress that the Metropolitan's Jus¬ 
tice clearly shows that the term cheitjad is much more 
complex than is generally supposed. There is manifest 
mention of two kinds of cheitjad: the hired chetyad and 
the full chdyad. 

1 think that the hired didyad is in fact ei zakttp, and 
that this is what Art. 29 oi the Metropolitan's Justice says 
when it calls the hired dtelyad a hireling zakup. 

Yushkov and Argunov do not agree with this interpre¬ 
tation. Commenting on Arts. 27 amt 28, Yushkov says: 
"Special attention should be paid to Art. 28 which enables 
us to determine whether or not Sergeyevich was right in 
identifying the zakups with the hirelings, The meaning of 
the article in question is that zakups and hirelings are two 

1 1 think that Arts. 28 and 29 have been split u'ilhout sufficient 
reason and should be united. 

1 See also .7. B, 'tepcnnuH. Pyccmie $co 1 Aa,ibHHe apxiiiiiii XIY- 
XV eckoji, ‘i. 2, M. 195i. tip, 3, 6. 23—29, 375- {L,V, Chorupnln, Rus¬ 
sian Fi udal Arehi&s oj tin 14th-l5ih Centuries, Part 2, Moscow, 1951, 
pp. 3, 6. 25-29. 375.) 
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different institutions.” 1 This view is supported by Argu¬ 
nov, 2 3 who writes: “in the final section wc find the articles 
dealing with the hireling and with the zakup," He inter* 
prets Art. 29 in his own way and punctuates the sentence 
accordingly: "but if it is a zakup, or a hireling, then there 
is murder” (see p, 2J0). He reaches this conclusion by 
taking the "or" in the original text to mean a different ia- 
tion of terms and not their identification. In support of 
this lie cites several instances from the text where it is 
used in that sense. 

But Argunov should have considered these parts of the 
text where the “or” is used in a different sense. Arts. 28 
and 29 should be taken as an entity, since Ihev are indivis¬ 
ible both logically and grammatically- Art 29 has no pred¬ 
icate: it was left in Art. 28 through a whim of the publish¬ 
er. An unbiassed approach to the text will make its mean¬ 
ing quite Hear "And if a master kills a iull chetyad, 
there is no murder ... but if it is a hireling or zakup, then 
there is murder,,..” The author of the text did not wish 
to repeat the predicate twice in the same sentence, lie 
uses the “or" in the conditional sentence to show that 
“if he kills" applies to the two objects being contrasted 
(“But if It is a hireling zakup [he kills) then there is mur¬ 
der,”) 1 believe that this is the simplest and most natural 
interpretation of the text. Far from contradicting the fads 
at our disposal, it fully corresponds to them: the full cite- 
lyad in this case, as elsewhere in the sources, is contrast¬ 
ed with the hireling zakup, or the zakup hireling. The 
hireling zakup of the Metropolitan's Justice is also to be 
found in the Husskaya Pravda, where these words are used 
as synonyms. 

This does not mean, however, that I support Sergeye- 

1 letopis Zunyatli Arkhetwafeheskai Komisiii tor 1927-2S, issue 

35. Leningrad, 1929, p. 119. 

3 n. A. Aptyxrjg, O aaityrm PyccKofi Hp-iHatJ (pHaaecrfu Aks- 
asmuh aayK.“ or,!. oOrneCTnemius nay#, 16 10. 1934. crjj.792). fP- A- Ar¬ 
gunov, The Zakttps o/ “Riissfaij/a Prat/de ” hacslia Akadcmii Anlift, 
oldeknie obshdieslvcnnykli nauk. No, 10. 1934, p. 792. t 



vich’s conclusion that the zakup is a hireling. I have no 
doubt that Sergeyevich was in essence wrong in identify¬ 
ing the zakup with the hireling, since he interpreted the 
hireling as a hired labourer in the capitalist sense of the 
word.* But he was formally right, since the hireling and 
the zakup are equated by the Rimskaya Pravda Itself: 
“And if the master sells the zakup free of debt, the hire¬ 
ling is free to dispose of all his ktinas,.. (Art. 61, Fourth 
Troitsk Copy.) The hireling in this case is obviously 
someone very different to what Sergeyevich imagined him 
to be. 

Thus, the Metropolitan’s Justice does not speak of 
three objects (the full chelyad, the hireling chetyad and 
the hireling zakup) but only of two (full chetyad and 
hireling chelyad or the hireling zakup). This hireling 
chetyad who had received a kupa is implied also in 
Art, 27 of the Metropolitan's Justice: "And if a hireling 
chetyad declares in court ..." that he does not wish to 
remain with his former master, he has every right to leave 
him by refunding a double sum of earnest money, which 
was obviously doubled so that the master should retain 
the labourer. If he runs away from his master, he is turned 
into a khotop. 'I here is absolutely nothing new here as 
compared with Art. 56 of the Rimskaya Pravda, Troitsk 
Copy: “fi a zakup runs away from his master, he becomes 
a full khoiop\ and if he goes in search of kitnas, but il 
proves that he has openly gone cither to the prince or 
to the judges to complain against his master, he shall not 
be punished, but shall be given justice” The Metropolitan's 
Justice describes this zakup in the court to which he ap¬ 
plies to abrogate his relations with his master. The termi¬ 
nology of these two documents, which are closely allied 
in origin, is identical, and, 1 believe, beyond question. 
Both sources speak of the slave and the zakup, and the 

1 In our day, hired labourers often get their wages in advjficc, 
the same was he ca* in olden limes." (See V. t. Sergeyevich, Russian 
Juridical Antiquities, Vol. 1. p. J9L) 
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Af etropolitan 's Justice regards the slave and the zakup as. 
being two species of the generic chetyad. 

This explanation is of the utmost importance, a net t 
agree with Yushkov's remark in his introduction to the 
Metropolitan’s Justice, in which he says: "First of all, it 
becomes clear that we are not to identify the chelyud with 
the khotop, as has been (lone to this day. It appears that 
there were full chelyud and hireling cheitjad ." * 1 This is, of 
course, very true, but requires clarification. 

There is much interesting information on this subject in 
bourgeois literature. Here is what Vladimirsky-Budanov 
has to say: “Linguistic facts indicate that the earliest 
origins of slavery arc connected with family law. The 
word sernyu (according to Vostokov's dictionary) means 

slaves, domCsStics_ Chelyud (chad, chadcfi )®, slave (ro- 

byu, robenets, child), kholop (Ukrainian: khlopets boy, 
son) arc equally used to denote persons under paternal 
authority and slaves.”* 

Sergeyevich Etc Id that "chelyud, chad, and chado had 
one and the same root and denoted domestics. He does 
not deal with this term later on, but in his treatment of 
the word kholop he reveals his interpretation of the term 
chelyad. The Russkaya Prai'da does not merely speak of 
kholops in genera), but also singles out obet kholops 
(Art. 110, Fourth Troitsk Copy); it often uses obet instead 
of kholop. “It would appear, therefore,” Sergeyevich con¬ 
tinues, "that there were absolute kholops and relative kho¬ 
lops. What, then, is a relative kholop?’' he inquires, and 
answers as follows: "Kholop and roba ... denoted a sere* 
ant and a working woman. But freemen could also be 
servants and working women. Therefore, a free working 
woman could also be called a roba, and a free servant 


1 Lefopis Zaayotii Arickeogralkfaskoi Komissii for 1927-28, Issue 35. 
p. 119, 

1 Cftodo —chiy,-Ff. j t m t 

a The Fact is that chado and chciyud have nothing in common [fom 

the philological paint of view* 

F VIadimirsky-Budanov, op- ciU pp. 400 01 
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a tihntop." To prove this point Sergeyevich cites the 1597 
ukase which speaks of "voluntary khotopage.'’ "Only the 
obel or lull kholops are bondmen, or slaves, in the full 
sense of the word." 1 

We exclude the author's reference to the 1597 ukase 
which applies to totally different circumstances and to 
another period and cannot therefore serve as an argument 
in support of his contention, which may be considered 
as proved in part. It is plausible and of some interest 
I lis reasoning on the kholops should be taken into account 
in examining the term chdijad. 

A similar view is field by Pogodin, who differentiated 
between temporary and full kholops, 2 

S a tn ok v a so v, as is often the case with him, also has a 
different view on this subject, "In the period of the Ras- 
skuija Pravda" he writes, "slave settlements, belonging 
to church bodies, princes and boyars, were tailed vil¬ 
lages " “The chronicles speak of numerous princely, church 
and boyar villages in the 12lh century, inhabited by c/tc- 

(pad or chad -To prove this he refers Ip the well- 

known texts of the ipaiy Annals which speak of eheltjad. 
But since he considers eheltjad to be slaves, Samokvasov 
includes a part of the smerds in that category, because 
he believes that “ploughmen in a state of bondage in the 
princely villages were called smerds in the narrow sense 
of the word in the period of the Russkaija Pravda” 3 In 
other words, lie calls the smerds held in fee by the feudals 
"ploughmen in a state of bondage,” Thus, if we take his 
peculiar terminology into account, it becomes clear that 
he considers the eheltjad as consisting of slaves and de¬ 
pendent smerds. 


» VI. Serge vevich. Russian Juridical Antiquities, Vo I, i, po. 98-100. 

' ”, ZfpefiMHH pvccjan NCTfipna jo Moiiro.urfKoro 

” ra ■ T J 1 1 . * ® ■ * } ■ ^ . 1 n ■ A orient R u §s£an Mistory Prior 
to the M&njpUiM Invasion, Vol. IL Moscow r ]S?J.p 

__ Asa- HC 3P?J fK (>>-«Koro itpaw, Si. 1908. 

mm pp 282 and mf*'-*' A of Lav ' f,Soxavt - 
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There is evidence that Aristov too did not always hold 
that the chelyad were slaves. Here is what he savs; The 
population of the princely manors consisted of chelyad 
and slaves, who sometimes numbered up to 700, for exam¬ 
ple, in Svyatoslavs manor, 11 ' Further on, however, he in* * 

lerprets the chelyad as slaves, 1 
Other scholars, among them Chicherin, Belyayev, Dyako- 
n0V , etc- have definitely taken chelyad to mean slaves 
Sneaking of fhe sources of slavery. Chicherin indicates 
one of them, namely, "birth from a slave woman, and 
goes on to explain: "The offspring of the chelyad, similar 
to that of cattle, constitute Ihe property of the owner. 

A similar opinion is expressed by Belyayev. 4 

Dvakonov views the subject in a similar light. His in¬ 
terpretation ol chelyad is oversimplified. He believes that 
chelyad was merely one of the names given to slaves and 
without any reservations classifies as slaves the 700 che- 
n f Qil in Prince Svyatoslav's demesne in Putivl mentioned 
in the Ipaty Annals for U 16, as well as other chelyad 
mentioned in that source (for II59). 5 _ 

We then have two main views on the subject m hour 
geois literature: 1) the interpretation of the term chelyad 
as slaves, and 2) its interpretation in a wider sense, in¬ 
cluding both slaves and non-slaves, 

I believe the second view to be more acceptable 
and better substantiated, but only within a certain pc- 

' The term chelyad is often mentioned in Rns written 
sources, both originals and translations. The earliest trans- 


t N. Aristov. op. cit., p. s3, 

* Ibid., p, 184. etc. , .. 

a e h iluHiP'tn. OmuTu no iictopim pvccKoro npaaa, >1. lWi». 
crp. 14C>. (It. Chicherin, Essays on the History of Russian Lam, .losccw. 

1 853 i Jfji KptcTbitHe as Pycn, M. 1903, crp M, (l,P- 

vev. Peasants in Rut, MosjOW, 1903. (>• H) , c , , ( 

• i vi, V. Dyakonov. Essays of Ancient Rax .< Social and State Sys¬ 
tem, pp. 84, 111, 115. etc. 
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] at ions of tlie Gospels and the Bible, some of which are 
contemporary to the Russkaya Prai’da, and are rendered 
with the utmost care and precision, are particularly indic¬ 
ative of this. 

The chelyad mentioned in the IIJ9 Yury Gospel Accord¬ 
ing to St. Luke {12, 42), corresponds to the Greek Otps:-*!®: 
And the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise 
steward, whom his lord shall make ruler over his chelyad. 
to give them their portion of meat in due season?" In the 
Vulgate the term chelyad is rendered by jamiiia, and in the 
Russian translation of the Gospel “over his servants.” 

This text is slightly altered in the Gospel According to 
St. Matthew (24, 45) but there, too, the Greek term » l?lSS ■<, 
which has as variants e[*[ a oi«Te[j is rendered Into the Slav 
as dom and servants, Dienerschaft, in German, 

Genesis, Glaapter 35. Verse 6 in a 14lh-centurv copy o? 
ttu Bible reads. So Jacob came to Luz which is in the 
L<md of {. a naan, he and all the chelyad that were with 
him. 1 bis chelyad is used to denote the Greek xa-*'- or the 
Latin poputus. It corresponds to the Old Hebrew om (peo¬ 
ple): and “all his chelyad" was a translation oi the 
Hebrew: all the people (om) who were bv him (or with 
him). In Exodus we read: “And the children of Israel 
journeyed irom Ramesses to Suceolh, about 600 000 on 
foot that were men, besides chelyad:' (Exodus ]2 37 
14th-century copy). In a 1900 edition of the Bible’the term 
chelyad was substituted by the word “household” which 

'1 En Grcei( - and apparatum in Latin. 

The Old Hebrew is tof, i.e,, children, hence the words 
besides chdyacT correspond to the Hebrew “besides chit- 
drerc/ p 


The term chelyad as used in the treaties with the Greeks 
did not necessarily denote only slaves, 

“If a Rus chelyad is stolen or runs away or is sold by 
lorcc and the Rus complain, this shall be stated by the 

Sha / / be J taken 10 Rus: but the merchants 
abo if they kill a e/telyad and complain they shall search 
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for the lost one and take him. And he who shall prevent 
such search shall infringe his law." 1 

I doubt whether this text refers only lo slaves brought 
to Constantinople for sale. It is more probable that the 
reference is to menials, including slaves, who accompanied 
their masters on the long journey. The law protects, them 
from forcible sale which when it takes place is testified 
to by the chehjad himself. When a efudyad is returned 
from a forcible sale or from flight he is sent Lo Rus. This 
is stressed twice. These servants may well have included 
both slaves and iron-slaves. In Ancient Rus there must 
have been cases of the illegal sale of zakups* * Le., non- 
slaves, and possibiv of other classes of the population. 

In any case, that part of the treaty quoted above docs 
not warrant the Bat assertion that the term chehjad de¬ 
noted slaves only. Unfortunately, we do not know what 
the corresponding word in the Greek copy of the treaty 
was, whether it was °r one of those used 

in the Gospels and the Bible. 

The non-slaves among the chehjad arc singled out in 
that part of the Precepts of Vladimir Monomakh where 
lie tells of the punitive expedition against ihe Minsk 
Prince Gleb: "We captured the gorod (Minsk— Author) and 
left neither chehjad nor cattle.” He means to say that 
nothing at all w'a s left in Minsk. It is highly improbable 
that Vladimir Monomakh and his warriors were able to 
differentiate between slaves and non-slaves in the heat 
of the battle. Obviously a part of the population was killed 
and the rest taken into captivity regardless of social 
status. 3 

Prince Gleb with whom Vladimir Monomakh w aged war 
acted in a similar way. The latter says that Gleb seized 


i The 011 Treaty, Art. 12. The M4 Treaty speaks o\ the flight 
of a chelttad "from St, Mama. i. e. p from a suburb of Constantinople 
where the visiting Rus lived with their servants, fArt. 3.) 

1 Rutabaga Pronto. Karamzin Copy, Art. 61. 

* Lavrenty Annul*. 1697, p, 239; ChronicU of \ nr tent years. Part 
1, p, 160. 



Ins men*; Vladimir recaptured them. These could also be 
called chclimd. During their feudal wars the princes some¬ 
times returned the chetyad. Describing the armistice that 
followed the war waged by Vladimir and the Volyn 
Prince, Vladimir Vasilkovlch, with Ihe Polish Prince Kon- 
drat in 1279, the chronicler writes: ‘'Vladimir made peace 
and there was great friendship among them. Vladimir also 
returned hint ihe chetyad which he had captured by force 
of arms. - Although this happened later, the practice here 
described in no way differs from the earlier exchanges of 
people captured in war. 

An evenl which is very popular among our scholars— 
the agreement of the princes at the Uvetichy Congress— 
is described in the chronicle for the vear lioo. After an 
internecine war. (he princes Svyalopolk, Vladimir. David 
and Oleg met at Uvetichy and offered peace to Voiodar 
and Vasityok on terms which included the return of kho- 
tops and s/nerds ("and our kholops and smerds hath of 
i/oit shall return j. 3 Il is easy to guess how their kholops 
and smerds fell into the hands of Voiodar and Vasilyuk 
Ihe t hetyud whom tlic recently-warring princes now of¬ 
fering peace wished to have returned to them were cap 
lives. And \olodar and \asj[yuk did not agree to this," 
i t ., Iliey did not return the captive kholops and smerds. 

There ivas a similar event somewhat later, when Prince 
v laflimir Vasilkovich of Volyn appealed to the Polish 
Prince Lestek that lie return his chetyad. bul the la Iter 
did not return him his chetyad"* (1282). Yet another case 
is reported during the first half of the 11th century: "At 
this time (1043) Yaroslav gave his sister away in mar¬ 
riage to Casimir, and Cssimlr gave as dowry 800 people 
whom Boleslav captured when he defeated Yaroslav." 5 


itsnAsjv 1 "' '•“ ,i ctmMe *«* >■«»• p- 

■ IbW.. p. 181. 

* Ibid,, p. 586. 

» Lavrenty Annuls for 10 - 13 ; Chronicle of Ancient Years. Part ], p .]04. 
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Comparing the texts quoted above, we find that the lerm 
chelyad denotes both khohps ami smcrds. 

The capture of chelyad did not signify the seizure of 
slaves only. But all categories of Ihe population taken pris¬ 
oner thereby became chelyad, among whom were slaves 
and non-slaves. Accounts in the nnnaEs dealing with the 
capture of prisoners confirm our opinion that chelyad 
were not merely slaves, 1 

It would scarcely be correct to interpret the term c/re- 
hjad as used in the well-known donative deed oi Prince 
(ileb's wife to Ihe Pechera Monastery to mean slaves. It 
reads: "The princess bequeathed five villages with che- 
iyad and gave away everything even unto the last thread” 
(1158). a The chronicler wishes to emphasize that the prin¬ 
cess gave the monastery everything she had. It is there¬ 
fore unlikely I hat she had singled out all the non-staves 
in these five villages and transferred them elsewhere be¬ 
fore donating the villages with the chelyad to the monas¬ 
tery. It would be more logical to interpret this account 
In the sense the chronicler wished to convey. The prin¬ 
cess gave away all her possessions including her villages 
with their entire population, among whom there could 
have been both slaves and smerds held in fee, 

I believe that the 700 chelyad in Prince Svyatoslav's 
Putivl demesne should he viewed in a similar light, 1 

These arc lilh and 12lh century facts. The chelyad in¬ 
volved are mainly a part of the population held in lee by 
the landlord and directly engaged on his land and ex¬ 
ploited by him in corvee or in various other capacities, 
including military service in the tower ranks of his re¬ 
tinue, The entire mass of people living in the manors 
and held In fee was sometimes called chelyad. i do not 
insist that the word chelyad was not used at times to 


1 /pain Annals, pp. 572, 5S4-85. 
* Ibid'., p. arts. 



denote a khotop, but at this time the term kholop itself 
was rather complicated. 

Going back into the past from the lime of the Russkaya 
Pravda we may safely interpret chelyad as familia, the 
™*ai of that period, when side by side with the lord 
and lady of the manor and their daughters we find pa* 
triarchal male and female slaves, who performed the 
household work and were under the authority of the pair is 
familias. 

A hint that chelyad had once denoted familia is to be 
found in survivals. In the 17th century the term cketyadok 
was used to denote “son." 1 ' But the period of this familia 
is only parti a I iy reflected in our written sources. 

In short, the term chelyad in our sources does not de¬ 
note any single category of dependent people. The history 
of social relations from ancient times has been reflected 
in this term—as, it should be added, in many others, 

Chelyad, chelovek? koieno (generation), the Lithua¬ 
nian keliis , the Latvian cilh, are all words or the same 
root which take us back into antiquity when keliis and 
cilts signified genus, Geschlecht. At a new stage of social 
development this term came to signify family, children 
among the Bulgarians, Russians. Czechs, etc,;' a woman 
in a family and dependents in general among the Arabs: 
and household servants, menials, dependents, children 
among the Poles and the Czechs, Corresponding to fa * 
/nilta, this term changed in meaning together with the de¬ 
velopment of the familia itself, which initially included 
household sla\es, and i\ith time began to include also 
non-slaves. 

What is of paramount importance is to determine the 
stage of rievelopmenl of this institution at which it is 


> ,L A. 'tedom^xoKwti, Asm. OTaoeaim™ J0 rpa*Aa H e K1 >n 
pjeripaBH jpeBHeji Poochh, t, II, Kiien 1863, erp !07 fA A pJdnW. 
Chekfiovsky, Civil Penal Acts in Ancient Rus, Vol,' II. Kiev, LS63, 


p. 407,) 

1 Chelftxk -man, — Tr 



found in the Russkaija Prauda and the interpretation it 
should be given in our earliest written sources. 

The early 12th-century Gospel text which undoubtedly 
reflected the usage at an earlier period uses it in the sense 
of <)•«**{«, Lfc. chiefly non-slaves. It has two meanings in 
the Biblical texts according to its Otd Hebrew usage; 
1) people (Old Hebrew' ont, Greek to-k * Latin populus), 
from which slaves arc excluded; and 2) domestics, (He- 
brew tof} t Greek Latin apparatus), which could 

possibly include slaves. 1 

In some chronicle texts chetijad may definitely be taken 
to mean captives whose iate was extremely varied. It was 
no chance remark when Mauritius Strategics said that 
the Slavs do not keep their prisoners in bondage (£-> 
od-Ah'.j} as other peoples do. The Greek does not fail to dif¬ 
ferentiate between slaves and freemen, who include all 
non-slaves, i.e., not only those who are really free, but 
also those who are in various stages of dependency, with 
the exception of slaves. 

It is well known that some prisoners were sold, but it 
is just as patent that others were ransomed and settled 
as serfs,* 

The treaties with the Greeks stipulate the right of Loth 
parties to ransom prisoners even when they had already 
been sold. 

Princes who captured chciynd often sold this commodity 
abroad. It is this Svyatoslav had in mind when he spoke 
or Pereslavets on the Danube, whither “all goods are 
brought/' “skins, and wax and honey, and cttelynd" from 
Rus. 

It is noteworthy that the Extensive Pravda does not 


iThe late $. A. Zhebelev helped to interpret the Greek terms 
corresponding to Hit Ancient Rus chntyad. 

5 Lavrenty. Ipaiy and Alton Arutals for 1031: "Yaroslav and Msti¬ 
slav gathered’ many men-at-arms and went against the Poles, and re¬ 
captured the Cherven gorods. mid invaded the Polish land, and brought 
back manv Poles, whom they divided among themselves; Yaroslav set 
lied his along the Ros where thev continue to live to this day." 
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mention captivity as one of the sources of slavery in its 
section on obel kholops, i.e., full kholops, slaves in the 
full sense of the word. It slates definitely that there are 
only three sources of slavery: I) purchase, 2) marriage 
to a slave woman without a special contract, 3) joining 
the tiuns without a special contract. 1 It transpires, there¬ 
fore, that a prisoner as such is not yet a slave, but is 
already a chehjad , and may become a slave if sold, a 
practice subject to considerable reservations, as is wit¬ 
nessed by the treaties with the Greeks, 

If our ancient written sources, mainly the Rttssktnja 
Pravda, draw a line of distinction between simpte kholops 
and obel kholops , and regard only the latter as real slaves, 
their differentiation between kholops and chehjad is much 
more pronounced. This obvious need to draw a line be¬ 
tween the obel kholop and the chehjad made the compilers 
of the Russkaya Pravda very accurate in this respect. 

This leads us to infer that even if the kholop is includ¬ 
ed in the chvlyad, lie is not fused with it entirely and in 
some cases the Pravda considers it necessary to mention 
him separately. 

If we have correctly interpreted chehjad we should be 
able to discover it in the Rttssktnja Pravda even where 
it is not specifically mentioned. 

The / ravda of the ) atosltwichy which gives pertinent 
lads on the large feudal demesne of the lith century does 
not use the term chehjad at all. But since it deals with 
the dependent producer exploited by the large landowner 
(in this case the prince) it cannot be imagined that the 
legislators could have done without the ckelyad as a con¬ 
cept. The demesne of the period is just as'inconceivable 
without the chehjad as a factory without workers [ think 
that the legislator did not forget the chetyad but in this 
particular case preferred to reveal the substance of the 
term by indicating its components. 


1 Rutakays Praeda, Fourth Troitsk Copy, Art. JIO, 
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Take the famous Articles 24 to 26 which read: “And the 
murder of the prince’s selsky starosta and the ratal sta - 
rosta is fined 12 grianas, and of the prince’s ryadoutch 5 
grivnas," "and of the snierd and kholop 5 grivnas." This 
is a list of the immediate producers who are under the 
supervision of the prince's starostas, representing the 
landowner. There is every reason to regard the former as 
chelyad, bul with certain reservations. This group un¬ 
doubtedly includes kholops as well as people held in fee 
by the landlord by contract [ryad. 1 hence ryadavich. rya- 
dovnik). The smerd is also mentioned. 

But judging from the scanty facts and obscure reports 
in the Prauda, the smerd was scarcely a part of the ckc- 
lyad, as were the kholops and the ryadovichy, He could 
be engaged in the master’s bailey, his estate and on his 
holding in general, but he retained his specific Features 
as an immediate producer owning the means of produc¬ 
tion required for carrying on an individual holding of his 
own. 

The appearance of the smerd among the kholops and 
those working by contract should be viewed as a threat 
to the existence of the chelyad as the basis of the lord s 
economy. It signified the transition to another, more pro- 
gressive mode of economy and therefore to the next stage 
in the development of society as a whole. 

The smerd eventually rendered the chelyad useless. But 
in the period reflected in the Pravda of the Yarostavlchy 
the stuerd exists in the lord’s establishment side by side 
with the old chelyad and submits to the established cus¬ 
tom For all practical purposes. Under the circumstances 
the snierd often resembled the chelyad which made him 
akin in status to the patriarchal slave. 

To sum up, the term chelyad as used by the Russkaya 
Prauda covers every category' of the lord’s menials which 
emerged from the patriarchal familia. With lime it was 


1 Ryad— agreement.— Tr. 

m 



Tilled with a new content and began to show a tendency 
to disappear- In substance it is just as complex as it is 
important to an understanding of the social relations of 
the period from the flth to the 12th centuries. 

If it is more complex than tne term slave as early as 
the llth century and is explained by the Pravria of the 
Yaroslavichy, we should follow tip its explanation and 
examine as fully as possible its components, namely, 
slaves, ryadovichtj and dependent smerds. 


Slaves 

Until recently the problem of slaves was not controver¬ 
sial among scholars studying social relations in mediaeval 
Rus. for slaves were well known throughout mediaeval 
Europe and their social status and economic role appeared 
to be sufficiently well established. Scholars usually 
confined themselves to stating that slaves had also existed 
in Rus and classified them as bondmen, 

A number of recent papers shed new light on the his¬ 
tory of the kholops, 

This issue came to the foreground in the late thirties 
when Soviet scholars began to discuss the social system 
of Kiev Rus. 

Following the appearance of my Feudal Relations in the 
Kiev State , in which I asserted that Kiev Rus, like certain 
other mediaeval European states, had bypassed the slave 
system, an attempt was made to present Kiev Rus as a 
slave-holding society. 

This problem is of vital importance, and should there¬ 
fore be dealt with at length. 

The bourgeois “legal school" of historians had never 
felt this problem to be one of basic principles. 

Chieheriti was very explicit in his views on slavery in 
Ancient Rus, "The state of bondage is one of those in¬ 
stitutions which takes root in hoary' antiquity and prevails 
among all peoples at least during a certain period of their 
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existence. We find slavery in ancient times. There is no 
people among whom slavery has not existed in one form 
or another, its beginnings are lost in obscurity. It changed 
with time absorbing new elements, and on the whole be¬ 
coming milder with the development of philanthropic and 
moral principles. Every people lend it a peculiar hue of 
their own, depending on its character and the nature of 
social development." Captivity was the initial source of 
slavery among all peoples. But captives enjoyed a differ¬ 
ent status among different peoples. "Among the Slavs, 
Mauricius says, "captives were held in bondage only tem¬ 
porarily_ Real slavery appeared among us with the 

advent of the Varangian men-at-arms and was probably 
introduced by them." 1 * 

The author then examines the sources ol slavery accord¬ 
ing to the Russkaya Pravda and other documents which 
have been preserved: "Captivity, marriage, loan, hire, 
crime, voluntary subjection—all could turn a ireeman into 
a slave, apart from such incidental means as purchase 
and birth in a kfiohp state." 4 "The khotop was not regard¬ 
ed as a person, but as a thing, the private property of his 
master,” “the master w as held responsible for the actions 
of his klwfop." 3 The slave is deprived of all rights. "There 
is only one law in favour of the kholops, and that is the 
stipulation that children begotten by the owner of a slave 
woman, become freemen together with their mother after 
his death. In this case, the moral principle gained the up¬ 
per hand and triumphed over the legal severity oi the in¬ 
stitution."* 

Chicherin also points to the part played by khnlops m 
the economy. They arc largely personal servants of princes 
and other personages. The khotops were sometimes 
settled on the land, “but on the whole the rural popula- 

1 B* Chidiertn, Essaysan the History of Russian Law . pp* 143-45. 

S Ibid,; p. 148. 

s Ibid,. np r 149, I54h 

4 |bid. + pp. 153-54^ 
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lion consisted of free peasants among whom khoiops were 
settled as an exception." 1 

VI a d imirsky- Bu d a nov disagrees with Chicherin's asser¬ 
tion that the kholop was merely an object. In his opinion, 
"the khoiops possessed certain rights and therefore should 
be studied as subjects and not as objects." 2 The sources 
of slavery were connected with family law, which led to 
the divergence in the status of staves among different 
peoples: "The institution of slavery assumed an austere 
character among peoples with austere family relations; 
nn the other hand, among those peoples where paternal 
authority was less stringent the slaves were treated al¬ 
most as depen den l members of the family. The Slavs be¬ 
long to the latter." He notes the dual interpretation of the 
status of slaves by the sources; according to a part of 
these (the Russfiaya Pravda) they are deprived or all le¬ 
gal rights; other sources which describe their actual 
status show that they have certain rights (the 1229 
Treaty with the Germans which grants the legality of 
obligations undertaken by a kholop ; the treaties of 1195 
and J229 deal with the honour of a slave woman), 

The author sums up his views as follows: "The rights 
of the lords were increasingly curtailed, while slavery 
began to assume an increasingly mild form," Three main 
conditions contributed to this amelioration: 1) the com* 
parativelv mild nature of Slavonic law in general; 2) the 
spread of Christian precepts; 3) changes in the interests 
of the state, 1 

He coniines himself to the legal aspect of the issue and 
does not examine the economic significance of the slaves. 

Dyakonov, on the other hand, turns to the economic 
system of Rus in search of an explanation of the slave 
law itself. “Kholop labour was widely used in the urban 
and outlying baileys and in the manors which belonged 


1 EL N, Chidierin, dp. cit., p. IBs, 

1 M- F. Vladimirsky-Budanov* on. cit„ n 
*lbll pp. 4M, 41243, 4J546. 
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to the princes, boyars and monasteries." Dyakonov be¬ 
lieves the ckdyad to be slaves and classifies the rt/ado- 
vichy ("common kkotops") as slaves loo. "The drastic 
laws governing the legal status of the kkolops were con 
siderably softened in practice and this in turn paved the 
way for an improvement in their legal status, a process 
vigorously furthered by the Christian Church." 1 

Sergeyevich devotes much attention to the legal status 
or the slave in Rus, He too regards the slave as property, 
but with a reservation: "The slave is a piece ol property, 
but with certain departures from this principle in detail." 
He also considers the attitude of the Church. 1 Our ances¬ 
tors could not but have been aw r are of the difference be¬ 
tween property in the form of a human, and every other 
kind of property, 

hi principle, he is in agreement with other aulhors. 
However, his original and well-substantiated interpreta¬ 
tion of Article 1J0 of the Extensive Prill'd a merits atten¬ 
tion. ("And W'liosocver buys [some onej even for half a 
grivna , and has witnesses and pays even a nogata in the 

presence of the khotop himself-.”) In this self-sale of a 

kholap in Ihe presence of witnesses and with payment of 
taxes (“pays even a nogata") he sees the interference of 
the state in the kholop issue and official approval of the 
transaction. 

To this Vladimirsky-Budanov adds Art. 109 (“And 
these are oath dues: 30 kutias oi golovy") where he is 
inclined to interpret the expression “ot golovy"* as a duty 


1 Dyakonov dies a commandnient of Metropolitan Georgy; “And 
whosoever kills a cheis/ad shall a!on$ in prayer as a robber. 1 ' However, 
he himself notes that Ihis “draslle rule 1 oE Church law long remained 
foreign to social usage. The Dvina Court Deed of Lhe late 14th century 
was not far removed from Hie Russkaya Pravdn in this respect. The ex¬ 
hortations of the Church “could have scarcely had palpable results." 
(M, A. Dyakonov. Essays of Ancient Ru$*$ Social and State System* 
pp. 11849.) 

1 V. I. Sergeyevich, op* ciL + pp. I0U 119, etc, 

1 Literally "per head7>. 
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levied on a sale of a kholop} The author does not con¬ 
sider his own reasoning and that of Sergeyevich as final, 
but notes that “slaves were liberated in the presence of 
officials." ("And he who frees a chelyad shall pay nine 
kitnas, and to the metelnik 2 9 vekshas.")^ (Art. J07.j* * 
Kluchevsky attaches special importance to the kholop 
question in general and to its legal aspect in particular. 
He is concerned with the institution of kholopage not only 
because it is one of the institutions of Ancient Rus law 
hut above all because of its impact on the history of the 
peasantry, since it is his conviction that “serfdom arose 
before the peasants became serfs and was kholopage in 
its various forms." He feels that "Hie origin of serfdom is 
a question of what was serf kholop taw in Ancient Rus 
and how was this law imposed oti the peasantry/' 3 
Kluchevsky dealt with this problem repeatedly. In his 
article "Per Capita Taxation and the Repeat of Kholopage 
in Russia," he examines ancient documents dealing with 
kholopage. He recalls both the opinion of Mauritius Stra¬ 
tegics on Slav captives and that of the Arab, tbn Rtistc, 
regarding the Rus who treated their slaves well. He be¬ 
lieves, however, that these reports bear on Rus custom 
rather than the law which is embodied in the Russkaya 
Pravdu. He discovers a guli between custom and law in 
Ancient Rus: the former was mild and the latter drastic.® 


» M. F. Vtadiniirsky-Budanov, op. cit., p. 411, Reader Issue I 
pp. 77-78, Note 155. But the author himself in Ihe former paper admits 
that “all these indications are doubtful."(P. 411.) Tikhomirov believes 
such an interpretation of Art. 109 to be ''dubious." (M, N Tikhomirov 
A Study of "Rusjltuya Pruudu," p, 70.) 

1 Af eUlnik—an assistant of the -Jirnik.—Tr. 

* I Vfofta—a squirrel skin.—fr, 

* Russkaya Prat/da, Fourth Troitsk Copy. 

» S. O. Kaiohocku*, npoHcxo*aeiiHe KpenotTHoro npaoa a Poe- 
chh {„Onwiw ii Hcc.'iejto&aiiHfr, c(J. i, JT. IEJI9, ctd. 193), (V, 0 Klu- 
chevsky Tftf Origin of Serfdom in Russia* Essays and {taesHeaiians. 
First Collection, Fetrograd, 1919. p, 193.) * 

0. K.iwveecKuu IIo.ivuih att hoabu n crtMeua xunonciaa 
a Focchk, tuh *e, crp, 338. (V- O. Kluchevsky, Per Capita Teia- 
itoit and the Repeal of KMopage in Russia," op. ciL. p. 33S.) 
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He bases liis conclusions on Ancient Rus kholopage 
mainly on the facts presented by the Russkaya Pravda and 
insists that it does not differentiate between the various 
types of khotop, but knows only one, namely, the ob^i 
or full khotop^ and that it is only later, in the 12th and 
13th centuries, that the “primitive Russian kholopage" 
evolved and bondmen were subdivided into categories ac¬ 
cording to the measure ol their dependence and social sig¬ 
nificance. “Then it coutd be said that one was more of a 
khotop than another.*' 1 He has in mind the appearance of 
a privileged group among the chelyad „ 

Why he dates the appearance of these kholop distinc¬ 
tions only to the I2th and 13th centuries remains unex¬ 
plained, and the reader is puzzled as to what should be 
done with the Pravda of the Yaroslaolchy which refers in 
kholops in the 10th and lith centuries, and in which kho¬ 
lop ranks are ctcarty evident. The author devotes much 
space to the influence of the Church In ameliorating kho¬ 
top law. “The Church effected such decisive changes in 
the status of the Russian kholops that this in itself is suf¬ 
ficient to list it as one of the major forces which w*ent to 
create Ancient Rus society." 2 

To prove this bold statement the author resorts to in¬ 
direct evidence which Is often unconvincing. He assures 
us, for example, that the Church stipulated three instances 
when kholops had to be liberated without ransom: I) a 
slave woman who bore children by her master was to be 
freed after his death together with her children; 2) a free¬ 
man who violated another's slave woman freed her by the 
very' act; 3) a khotop or a slave woman who received 
injuries through their master’s maltreatment were freed. 

Kluchevsky proves the initiative of the Church in the 
first case on the strength of the fact that family law is 
generally under the jurisdiction of that institution. The 



last two cases are not adequately proved {the second case 
merits particular caution). 

Me offers a highly original explanation of tzgois. These 
he believes to be khotops who obtain a new legal status 
when they become a possession of the Church: "By enter¬ 
ing the society of church people, the kholnp became an 
izgol, a freed man dependent on the Church.” 1 

1 shall not attempt to give a detailed account either of 
lib method of reasoning or of his conclusions. 1 wish only 
to underline his most important and pertinent ideas. 

To return to his opinion that hholop law and serf law 
<src one arte! the same thing. This idea is entirely unaccepta¬ 
ble from the Marxist viewpoint of social and economic 
systems, since these are two different qualities The slave is 
f P ici e ° r property owned by the lord, and is kept by him, 
has no means of production, uses his master's stock to 
work for him, has no obligations towards the state and is 
vuewed as an object under civil law. But the serf has his 
own individual holding based on his personal labour and 
due to his dependence on the lord, pays feudal rent, besides 
being burdened with numerous obligations to the state. It 
J i ? e numerous class of feudal society. Despite its 
status, it lias certain possibilities oi development 

Neither the slave nor the peasant, naturally, remained 
static: siavery was tending to disappear and the institution 
tseif abolished. The peasant’s dependence had a tendency 
to grow and his nghts to be reduced. 

Kluchevsky s error lies in his comparison of two phenom- 
ena which differ in essence but have certain points of 
similarity. He equates the slave fully dependent on the 

wafnoMd] ^ " r I X* ? ey ,' day of se rfdom f when he 

It * . r *° Wn M by thc l0rri ' ]le ^es «* ^ct that 
even at that time the peasant differed from the slave in 

economic status, that his place in social and political rela- 

' ‘ " d lhal lhc lli!,or >- ° ! 5la ™ 
peasants was entirely different, 

1 Op. cit., p, 342, 
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In 1915 Vtadlmirsky-Budanov’s attempt to turn the 
Ancient Rus slave into a subject of law and declare him a 
person and not a thing was surpassed by Belyayev in his 
The Kkolops and Debtor-Creditor Relations in Ancient Rns 
Law. 

“It is accepted among historians of Russian law." he 
writes, “that the Ancient Rus khohp was an impersonal 
being divested of every right and that he began to acquire 
property and personal rights only under the influence of 
the Church and certain economic factors at a very early 
date,” 

This is onlv partially accepted by the author himself. He 
admits that “the Church and economic factors played a 
great part,* *’ but this concession is nullified by his convic¬ 
tion that “in principle the khohp never was an impersonal 
being divested of every right, and was initially not a thing, 
but a person, a subject, and not an object of law.*’ 1 le cites 
the Extension Pravda and the treaties with the Germans, 
but ignores, for some reason, the Brief Pravda. 

The slave "could be a subject of intricate civil trans¬ 
actions such as trade deals, he could act as attorney in 
court cases, lend and borrow money, acquire movable and 
immovable properly, alienate immovable estate, and be¬ 
queath property " Slaves could have families.* while "slaves 
acting as Huns were subjects of public rights and public 
juridical action.” a 

The author cites the Extensive Pravda, and wilts and 
ukases of the middle and late 16th century, all of which do 
not, of course, add force to his argument, since the kholop 
of the 10th and llth centuries and the khohp of the 16th 
century cannot a priori be identical. On the whole, gener¬ 
alizations embracing such extensive periods add nothing 


t 17. ff. Be. we. XononcTBo a AoJiroewe ntHoUjemia n jpestteu 
pyCCKOM npa&e f „ fOp tu tween Hft Becnnur. k«. IX, M. 1915, crp 115), 
(P. 1. Belyayev. The Khobps and Debtor-Creditor Relations m Ancient 
Rust Law. Yuridickt'sku Vettnlk, No- 9, Moscow, 1915, p. 115.) 

* Ibid., p. 116. 
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to our understanding of social phenomena, since they 
eliminate the very essence of things—their development 
and change, in brief, life itself. 

Nevertheless, in spite of serious deficiencies, Belyayev's 
studies make a revision of old conceptions imperative, If 
the author has tidied to prove the kholop to have been ab 
initio a subject and not an object of law, lie was quite right 
in stressing the evolution of the kholops, and the internal 
changes which took place in kholop Jaw, leading to the 
disappearance of the institution itself. 

Among post-revolutionary studies of the subject, Yush- 
kov's papers merit most attention, particularly a chapter 
entitled “The Transformation of Kholaps into Serfs" in his 
book Essays on the History of Feudal ism in Kiev Rus. 

1 wish to note first of ail the unquestionable truth that 
Rus, much like any other feudal country, was familiar with 
the process of the slave’s transformation into a serf, i.e,, 
serfdom, and that in our sources the term kholop has two 
meanings—the general and the specific In the specific 
sense it denoted a slave (obel kholop) and in the genera! 
“any dependent bondman." The author then tries to describe 
the transformation of kholops into mediaeval feudal 
serfs: they attain a measure of economic independence, 
begin to own stock and “the form of their exploitation 
actually becomes akin to feudal rent." To prove this point 
tile author recalls that in the 13th and 14th centuries the 
kholops had ceased to be the basic labour force in the 
princely economy fas well as in other large hotdings), and 
that this was not the result of their liberation, but of their 
transformation into serfs (stradniks). 

Yushkov rejects the idea that the kholops in Kiev Rus 
were kept in slave barracks. He thinks that they lived in 
individual homesteads with their families and cites the 
purchase deed of Antony the Roman, the donative deed of 
Varlaam of Khutynsk and the chronicler's report of the 
settlement of captives on the River Ros by Yaroslav the 
Lawgiver. 
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t think that Yushkov's idea that the hholops were becom¬ 
ing akin to the dependent smerds in legal status under the 
conditions outlined by him is promising. 1 * (He denies the 
existence of independent smerds.) 

It is from these correct positions that Yushkov analyses 
the '‘Khohp Statutes" of the Extensive Prauda. Assuming 
that the Prauda not only sets down the prevailing law. but 
also introduces much that replaces the old, Yushkov draws 
a very bold conclusion. “ ... Prior to the Russkaya Prauda 
the kholop was not a subject of crime. He paid no proda- 
zhas * The khohp could not serve as witness under any 
circumstances; his life was protected only by the exaction 
of a fine." 3 Russkaya Prauda established new standards oF 
kholop law. 

The most recent work on the khohps is that of Yakovlev. 
Although the author’s aim was to study the khohps in 17th- 
century Muscovy lie also found it necessary to touch upon 
the period under discussion. The first chapter of his book 
is entitled "The Evolution of Ancient Rus Khohps from the 
10th to the 16th Centuries." 

1 shall leave aside the numerous details contained in this 
chapter pertaining to the khohps and underline his basic 
conclusions* He considers Rus a feudal and not a slave- 
holding state, a thesis which plainly indicates his stand in 
the current controversy. 

He notes the mounting interest in the kholop issue in 
Kiev Rus, which he thinks found expression in: l) the in¬ 
creasing number of regulations on the khohps in the Rus- 
skaya Prauda (the Brief Prauda has 6, the Extensive —311; 


1 Yushkov tried to substantiate this contention in h is chapter en¬ 
titled “The Perms and Nature of Zakup Dependence, n in which he dif¬ 
ferentiates between obtf khohps and hholops in general, and classifies 
the laltiips with the tatter. Zakup" is included among the partial kholops." 
(Op* dt„ p. 85*) While being in agreement with his statement that 
there were not only o del hholops, 1 think that it would be safer to keep 

to the terminology of Lite sources, which never call a jaJiup a kholop. 
It is possible that the term kholop was more loosely used unofficially, 

*S. V. Yushkov, op, tit., p. G6. 
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2) the advanced stratification of the kholops already in 
evidence in the Brief Pravdci: "The khotop is not only a 
commodity, but also a person,..”; 3) the increasing 
avidity of the khotop .holders which began to assume 
'alarming proportions threatening social eruptions and 
upheavals," to prevent which the princes were forced to 
curb the violence of the khotop- holders; 4) the attempts of 
the authorities to draw a distinctive line between the free¬ 
man and the kholop. 

’Iakovlev pays tribute to the polished legal reasoning of 
the legislator (the prince codifier) who handled the 
problem. 

If we consider the author’s remark that “slave labour in 
Kiev Elis was being increasingly ousted by more progres¬ 
sive forms of production ,’’ 1 we shall have an idea of his line 
of reasoning: khobpage is being gradually replaced by the 
more progressive labour of the peasant, the authorities 
favour this process, although the author’s explanation of 
their motives cin be only partially accepted (it was not 
only his fear of ‘ eruptions and upheavals” but also econom¬ 
ic considerations that prompted the lawgiver to curtail 
the growth of khotopage), 

But the fact is that at times the author departs from this 
line of reasoning and we find him saying that "the entire 
economy of the princes and boyars of (as late as— Author) 
the appanage period was based on the kholops ." 2 

The author’s description of the policy of the authorities 
on the khotop issue appears to be incomplete. He thinks 
that the “Kholop StaLutes” of the Extensive Pravda were 
a sharp rebuff administered by the upper strata of the 
slave-holding society to the liberal measures of the author¬ 
ities on the zoknps and vdackas* 


YVtf 4 ’ Jt S“"S f , B0 H 3 ™ onu B Mockosckom rocynapcm 

r\! 1 B %T l * M ' T- f 1 ’ CTp , IS ‘ ( A - Yakovlev. Khotop i in!7tk- 
Centura Moscow. Vol, I, Mos^u-Lon ingrad, 1943 , p. ]g.j 
3 Ibid., p. 24. r 1 

.. V This , VtobP wde of Praodu (the "Kholop Statutes-^ulAor) 
adds to and Illustrates the entire picture of the trends towards serfdom 



I shall try to show (as has earlier been done by Yushkov 
and myself) that the "Khoiop Statutes” were not a ,L coun 
tor-move” on the part of the slave-holders against the 
limitl essays or the authorities, but were clearly intended 
by the latter to meet the progressive economic demands of 
societv, 

Soviet scholars have rejected the outdated conceptions 
of tiie legal school on the khoiop issue. They approached 
this issue from a different angle—a fad, it should be 
added, which lent the problem added importance, because 
the understanding of practically the whole of Hus history 
of that period hinges on the solution of this problem. 

A clear understanding of Rus’s place among the other 
peoples of mediaeval Europe and its social relations is es¬ 
sential, Our interpretation of the sources will be correct 
only If we take into account the situation in the world as 
a whole. 

Slavery is unquestionably the most ancient form of 
man's exploitation by man. At a very early date captives 
among all people were turned into slaves and used as 
labour power. But the historian of social relations cannot 
be satisfied with the mere mention of the existence of slav¬ 
ery. It is his duty to define the part played by the slave's 
place in the country's economy. 

Urartu aside, there is a great difference between the 


in the economy of the princes, boyars and men-at-arms." (P. 21.) Anti 
on the following page: “We sec a country in which the propertied classes 
are attempting to develop and consolidate standards conducive to 
'legitimate enslavement' In the form of certain legal ritual. The 
princes, boyars, men-al-arms of all categories, merchants . . . strive more 
or less In concert to achieve a common goat —to develop, formulate and 
specify standards making for the enslavement of the weaker elements 
of society." (Op. cft„ p. 22. -Author's italics .) On page 21 we read: 

M fn answer to the inconclusive articles on the zakups and the txiacha 
(drawn up by the princely authorities, aj the te*t shows—Auttor) 
the upper layers of the slope-holding society countered with a drastic 
khoiop code, unusually elaborate for the Prauda and the epoch as a whole, 
set forth In as many’as fourteen articles" (A uthor’s italics), giving the 
impression that this code was drawn up by a different authority than 
the one which drew up the tattup statutes. 
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status of slaves among the Romans and the so-called "bar¬ 
barians ' In Rome, the slave was the basis of production 
among the Germans, the Slavs, the Armenians and the Ibe¬ 
rians the slaves had never had and never could have played 
so large a part since these societies developed in different 
historical circumstances, in which the leading role in pro¬ 
duction was first played by the free labour of the peasant 
member of the community and later by the selfsame peas¬ 
ant but already in bondage. This was a great stride for¬ 
ward in the history- of mankind compared with ancient 
limes. 

The student of the history oi Rus’s rural population must 
bear m mind the peculiarities of the period in mankind's 
his lory during which the Rus people and slate took shape, 
lest he lose his bearings and distort the perspective 
The ancient Slavonic patriarchal domestic slavery con 
tinned to exsst in the state of Ancient Rus. We find the 
slave among the chelyad, and he is often mentioned by the 
treaties with he Greeks the Rasskaya Pravda. the chroni¬ 
cles and the lives of the saints. The Life of Feodosy of 
Pechora, written by Nestor in the 11th century' reveals that 

nf 1 ™^ | VaS 3 y M rS PCDdos y- «» son of a landowner 
of modest means the future pillar of the Pechora Monas- 

"'*1 ”5 ® lave f to * he vitrage to work dili- 

gcnHy, The \ovgorod Annals for 1066 tell of the strangu¬ 
lation of Bishop Stephan by his own khohps? The son' of 

Wnih yar ; Y*l\ & T' wh ,° 0n his toll's orders was 

foreib 1 y returned to Ins home from the Pechera Monastery, 

is attended by numerous slaves " These slaves and slave 

33 i S ewaU hls dl f f Iofl to return to the monasterv 

£^fl me r^a S -3 byWsrather to K«P Mm at 
hnme. Slaves toiled in the same Pechera Monastery, and 


s Tfa S-cond ^ ^ ee ^ ra Monastery, p. 17. 

Tkc Lives of the Fathers cf the Kiev Pechera Monastery, p. 25. 
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when monk Vasily ground grain for the brethren day and 
night "the slaves* burden was lightened.’' 1 

The word "slave" as used in the lives of the saints 
should be considered with extreme care. The fact is that 
official juridical documents and the chronicles do not use 
the word slave {rah) but invariably use khotop (and rnha 
for women).- Ecclesiastical documents have a different ter¬ 
minology, and Ihe word rub (slave) is used often and in a 
more general sense, ft is possible, therefore, that the term 
"slave" in the lives of the saints may denote not only ohel 
k hoi ops, but all people dependent on the master, menials 
in general. 

The existence of stave kholops belonging to the princes, 
boyars, the Church and monasteries is also confirmed by 
the Russkaya Pravda. Art. -16 says; “And if the thieves 
prove to be either princely, or boyar or monastery kholops, 
who are not punished by the prince with a prodazha , 
because they are not free." 

However, when we slate this we merely prove that slaves 
in Kiev Rus were held by princes, boyars and the Church, 
which is far from sufficient for our purposes. The fact is 
that every social phenomenon is, firstly, a component of 
the whole and is connected with it in origin and function; 
secondly, it exists, lives, i.e., it does not remain immuta¬ 
ble. The task of the scholar is therefore to determine'. 1) the 
relationship of every component to its whole, in this case, 
the place and role of the slaves in the entire system of Rus 
life in ihe "Kiev period/’ and 2) to trace the changes in the 
status of the slaves. 

The wide latitude allowed by the law in the ransom of 
slaves strikes the eye. As early as the 6th century Mauri¬ 
tius Strategics pointed out the difference in the status of 
captives among the Slavs and the Greeks. The Slavs did 


1 Ibid., p. 116. 

3 Rota, rata, hence rob, rot it, robotati* robota, robot® — is an ancient 
Russian word and there h no reason to derive it From the German Rank* 
as Yakovlev docs. 
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not turn their captives into slaves, They either gave them 
the right of being ransomed, or of remaining among them 
as freedmen. a fact which could not but astonish the 
Byzantine. A similar situation is found somewhat later 
among the Eastern Slavs, the Rus. 

Art. 9 of Oleg’s 911 Treaty with the Creeks, for instance, 
speaks of ransom in these words: "And if he be taken in 
battle ... he shall be returned to his native land, in return 
for his price...,” Igor’s 944 Treaty speaks of this with 
even greater clarity: “And as many captives from among 
us (the Greeks— Author) as are brought by Rus for ram 
som, and if it be a youth or a buxom maid, let 10 zolotniks 
be paid for them; and if it be a middle-aged captive, let B 
zolotniks be paid for him; and if he be an old man or a 
child, let 5 zolotniks be paid. 

“And if a Rus is found working among the Greeks as a 
captive, let Rus pay 10 zolotniks for him, and if he was 
bought by a Greek the latter shall swear by the cross and 
be paid the price he had given for the Rus," 1 The treat) 
goes so far as to provide for a case when the captive had 
already been sold in which case ihe ransomer had to pay 
the sum for which he was sold, instead of the 10 zolotniks. 

The Judicial Law much in use in Rus, confirms this rule: 
"‘Whosoever buys a captive from his captor. When some 
one buys a captive from his captors paying his own price, 
let the captive pay a simitar price for himself and go free, 
or let him work it off until he is fully ransomed, if he has 
nothing to pay for himself on account. His pay for the year 
is set at 3 shillings in the presence of a witness; and when 
he pays his price he shall be set free." 2 

I underline the fact that the captive who has no hopes 
of being ransomed bv any of his relatives may work off the 
ransom money, after which he is set Tree, 

1 The tH4 Treaty, A. A. Shafchmatov, Chronicle of Ancient Years, 
Vol. I, Pelrograd, 1916, pp. 56-57, Chronicle of Ancient Years, Part I. 

P* * &?. 

* First Ntqprod Annuls, pp. 47879; Earlier and Later Versions of 
Ute First Novgorod Annals, p. 501. 
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Captivity as a source of slavery lias a definite tendency 
to diminish. Nevertheless, the ransoming of a captive, or 
his liberation through his working off a certain sum of mon¬ 
ey, appeared to be no easy task, and the mass of captives 
may possibly have passed from hand to hand as a commod- 
ty much more frequently than they were ransomed and freed. 

What is important here is the principle itself, which 
could scarcely have been acceptable in Greek and Roman 
times. i 

There is another important side to Ihe problem. The 
caplive is cither set free in return for a certain remunera¬ 
tion. or sold, mostly abroad, i.e., in both cases he is con¬ 
sidered not so much as labour force needed by Rus. but 
rather as a valuable commodity which is in demand in 
some foreign countries. 

While Greek and Roman societies tried to concentrate as 
many slaves as possible at home in the form of a labour 
force, arid in this way solve their problem of reproducing 
the labour force, in Rus il was the reverse process: slaves 
were dispersed instead o[ being concentrated. 

1 do not wish to belittle the role of the slave as a labour 
force in the stale of Ancient Rus by this comparison. I 
merely wish to demonstrate that the slave’s place in Rus 
production of Ihe 9th-llth centuries was different to that 
of the stave in the ancient slave-holding societies. 

We know that in the 1 1 lh century captives were settled 
on the land and apparently turned into serfs. It would be 
difficult to interpret the following inscription in the Lav¬ 
renty Annals for 1031 otherwise: “Yaroslav and Mstislav 
gathered many men-at-arms and went against the Poles, 
and captured the Cherven gorads, and invaded the Polish 
land, and brought back many Poles, whom they divided 
among themselves; Yaroslav settled Ids along the Ros, 
where they live to this day.’* 1 
Of course, in the chronicler’s time they lived in their own 
homesteads, on fheir own plots, with their own families. If 

1 Luun'ntijy ipaty and Nikon Annuls for ItiSI- 




they had not had families, it could not have been said some 
80 or 90 years later of those who had been settled in 1031 
(in their middle age) that they “live to this day." The fad 
that kholops had families, earlier pointed out by Yushkov, 
is confirmed both by the purchase deed of Antony the 
Roman and the donative deed of Yarlaam of Khutynsk. 
(“Tudor with wife and children for ever, Voios with wife 
and children for ever.") 1 

The Extensive Pravda does not mention captivity in its 
enumeration of the sources of slavery. It says that “there 
are three sources of obei khoiopage : i) if some one buys 
another even only for half a grivna, and before a witness, 
and pays even if only a nogaia, in the presence of the 
ftfioiop himself, and not without him; 2) the second source: 
if someone marries a slave woman without previously 
drawing up a contract, but with a contract it shall stand 
as agreed; 3) and the third source: becoming a tiun without 
a contract, or whosoever works as a cellarer without a 
contract, but it shall stand even as agreed if a contract is 
drawn up,” (Art, 110, Fourth Troitsk Copy,) 

The institution of khoiopage has evidently been placed 
under the control of the state The policy the state adopted 
in this issue is not difficult to trace. After indicating the 
three sources of obei kholopage the Russkaya Pravda 
shows a way out of the danger: if there were no witnesses 
at the sale, or if the one being sold had nol seen money 
being paid for him, he is not a kholop; the threat of becom¬ 
ing a khoiop is eliminated if a contract is drawn up in case 
of marriage to a slave woman or when applying for work. 

Art. 11J, which follows, is a continuation of the law¬ 
giver’s idea of reducing the sources of slavery; "He who 
receives a loan Is not a khoiop : he cannot be turned into 
a khoiop either for corn or for interest; but if he does not 
work the agreed term he is to return what was given to 

1 See M. F. Vladlmirsky-Budanov, Reader, Issue ], p. 133. Note 
3. Even if we assume Dial these deeds have come down to us in a 
somewhat altered form, the excerpt quoted is beyond doubt whatsoever 
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him in kindness; and if he works his full term, he is not 
guilty/’ II is high!y possible that the government was forced 
to compromise with the insurgent mass and include this 
article in the Pravda following the terrible events of 1J13. 
It is indicative not only of the appetites of the kholop- 
holders, but also of the kholopage policy of the authorities. 
The law prohibits turning a poor man into a slave for a 
corn debt or for interest and recommends working them 
off. 

The statutes as a whole were drawn up with the manifest 
desire to prevent the spread of slavery. This proves that 
the kholops did not constitute the main labour force in the 
economies of the princes, the boyars or the Church. 

Marital relations did serve as a source of slavery in 
Ancient Rus, but they show that the slave could possess a 
family and that the couple could evade slavery when one of 
them was free. The latter becomes a kholop only when he 
“takes a slave woman without a contract,” “but if he takes 
her with a contract he remains in his slate previous to the 
contract. 1 It would appear that the latter case was not a 
unique occurrence. The Judicial Law for the People which 
was undoubtedly also used in Rus, contains a special rule 
for those who "worked For a slave woman," ft says: “He 
who works to free a slave woman, agrees on the price 
before a witness (that is a contract— Author) that both 
shall be freed,”* * in short, it was possible to work off a sum 
specified in the presence of a witness by agreement with 
the owner of a slave woman for her release from bondage. 
After the death of a freeman (possibly the owner himself) 
his children begotten by a slave w r oman are freed with their 
mother, but do not inherit his property,® 

The status of children begotten by freemen of slave 
women was not always much different from the status of 


1 Russftaua Pravda, Fourth Troitsk Copy, Art. 110. 

1 First Novgorod Annals, p, 473; Earlier'and Later Versions of the 
First Novgorod Annals , p, SOI. 

* Russkaya Pravda, Fourth TroiUk Copy, Art, 38 , 
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children born of free mothers. This is what is possibly 
meant by the well-known story in the Novgorod Annals for 
970 about the arrival in Kiev of "people from Novgorod 
asking for a prince for themselves ” "If he refuses to come 
with us.” they told Prince Svyatoslav, "we shall find one 
ourselves.” Svyatoslav expressed his doubts as to whether 
"anvone would go to you." It was then that Dobrynya 
advised them to ask Vladimir, who, he believed, would be 
more pliable, considering that he was "of Malusha, Olga's 
housekeeper." She was Dobrynya's own sister, their father 
being Mu Ik Lubechanim Vladimir agreed, “And the Novgo¬ 
rod envoys took Vladimir with them, and Vladimir went 
with Dobrynya, his uncle, to Novgorod.’" Vladimir’s being 
the son of a’ slave woman, a housekeeper, did not appar¬ 
ency prevent him from enjoying rights similar to those 
enjoyed bv his brothers born of free mothers. Rogneda, 
daughter of Prince Rogvolod of Polotsk, piqued Vladimir 
on his slave origin when he expressed his wish to marry 
her. ‘I do not wish to take off the boots or a slave woman’s 
son,” she said, which, it is true, did not stop Vladimir, but 
made him resort to force. Thts fact, however, underlined 
another aspect of the matter; the proud Rogneda unques¬ 
tionably knew that a slave origin cast a shadow on a person 
in general, and in particular a suitor who was undesirable. 

The honour of slave women is specifically protected in a 
special article in the 1195 Novgorod Treaty with the Ger¬ 
mans; “And whosoever overpowers a slave woman, but 
does not rape her. pays one grivtta for the shame, and if he 
rapes her, she becomes free." 1 * A slave woman who has 
children by a freeman becomes free with her children after 
his death* 3 

We know nothing similar to these marital relations be- 


1 First Novgorod A nrtak, p 2h Earlier and Later Versions of the 

First Novgorod Annuls, p. 121. See Sbakhmatov's remarks in his In¬ 
vestigations into the Earliest Rus Chronicles, pp. 373-7B. 

3 M. F, Vladimirsky^Budanov, op. clU p- M2. 
a j^ssJbj/d /Vorcftr, K'ourth Troitsk Copy, Art* 98, 
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tween freemen and slaves in the slave-holding society of 
Rome, for example. 

It appears that failure to fulfil one's obligations did not 
lead to slavery under Ancient Rus Law. It is true that 
some scholars disagree with this, Dyakonov thinks that 
bankruptcy through the fault of the merchant himself 
(drunkenness, dissipation) placed him at the mercy of his 
creditors: "If they wait, it is their will, if they sell'him, it 
is their will." (Fourth Troitsk Copy, Art. 54.) in the next 
article we read about indebtedness in general ("He who 
owes to many**) which results in the sale of the offender in 
the market-place. (Ibid., Art. 55. 1 ) But this is probably a 
misunderstanding. Art. 55 of Russkaya Pramia (Fourth 
Troitsk Copy) says: “He who ow r es to many” and is either 
unwilling or unable to satisfy his creditors, should be “led 
to the market-place and (his property) sold and first the 
ftunas shatl be returned to the merchants from abroad, then 
the local merchants shall divide among themselves what is 
left of the kunas; if there is a debt to the prince, that shall 
be refunded first, and the rest divided." We see the same in 
the preceding article; "And if a merchant, travelling with 
the bunas of others, is wrecked, or taken captive or suffers 
from a fire, he shatt not be forced, nor his property sold.. 
but if he squanders it in drink or takes part in a brawl 
and unreasonably squanders the goods belonging to others, 
then it will depend on those whose kunas they were, 
whether they wait or sell him, it is their will.” 

Dyakonov thinks the term “sell” literally means the sale 
of the insolvent merchant into slavery. But that is improb¬ 
able, since such a sale would scarcely bring in the sum 
required to pay off his creditors, among whom was the 
prince himself. According to the Russkaya Pravdu, slaves 
were worth 35 rubles on the average, reckoned in the 
currency of the mid- 19th century.* * Scarcely anyone would 
be willing to pay more for a man merely because he was 

1 At. A. Dyakonov, op. ciL, p. 113. 

* N, Y, Aristov, Tke Industry in Kiev Rut, p. £31 
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a former merchant. Finally, we know what awaited the 
insolvent merchant in the 12th century. According to the 
Church Statutes of Prince Vsevolod (1125 36) a bank¬ 
rupt merchant was not turned into a slave, but into an izgoi 
( 'there are three kinds of izgois: a priest’s son who cannot 
read, a kholop who ransoms himself from kltolopage, and a 
merchant bad debtor.”® The latter process did not take 
place automatically but was due to the need for him to 
start life anew. 

The term "sell" is easily explained otherwise, as it w r as 
understood by eon temporaries. We find an excellent and 
extremely lucid explanation of it in Igor’s 944 Treaty: “And 
if a Rus hits a Greek, or a Greek a Rus with a sword, a 
spear or any other weapon, he shall pay five litres of silver 
for his offence, in accordance with Rus law: and if he be 
unable (insolvent— Author) his property shall be sold for 
the best price it retches, including the very clothes he 
wears, and these also shall be taken off him; as for the rest, 
if he swears according to his faith that he has nothing left, 
thus shall he be let of!.” 2 We find a similar clause in the 
Dvina Statutes of 1397 compiled on the basis of Russkaya 
Pravda: “And if any one discover something of his stolen 
in the possession of another, and this one is able to indi* 
cate ten successive owners up to the real thief, he shall pay 
the officials no taxes for such an investigation; as for the 
thief, if it is his first offence, his property shall be sold to 
cover the sum involved; but if it is his second olTcnce, his 
property shall he sold mercilessly, and for the third offence 
he shall be hung." 3 It is not the thief himself who is being 
sold but only his property 4 : an equitable portion of it is 
sold to cover the first theft, and the whole in case of a 
second offence, while the third earns him death. 

1 M. F, Vladimirsky-Budanov, op. dt„ p, 245. 

* A. A. Shakhinalov. Chronicle of Ancient ’tears, p. 58. 

* M. F. Vladimirsky Budanov, op, eit., p. 142. 

* Cf. the absolutely cornet opinion on th is issue of S. G, Strumilln 
in his Horosop aafnna s 4PCBH0pyccKoM npaae. erp. GO. (Agree rrtt'nf on 
Loans in Ancient Rus tm, p, 60.) 
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There are grounds for the assumption that parallel to 
this official practice there existed yet another which dealt 
even more severely with a bad debtor. This is hinted at by 
the draft treaty with the Germans in 1269 in which they 
attempted to include a clause turning a bad debtor into a 
slave together with his wife and children. 1 There is also 
a hint of this in Art. Ill of the Extensive Pravda which 
forbids turning a bad debtor into a slave, 

R ns ska tm Pravda has another more specific term denot¬ 
ing the sale into slavery, and that is '"to sell obel” {"if a 
master setts his zakup obel ’*—Fourth Troitsk Copy, Art. 
61). And seemingly in order to dispel our doubts on the 
issue, a special section of the Russkaya Pravda (Fourth 
Troitsk Copy, Art. Ill) on the khotops, following the defi¬ 
nition of the three sources of kholopage (purchase, mar¬ 
riage to a slave woman without a contract and working as 
a tiun or a housekeeper without a contract) there is a spe¬ 
cial clause: "And one who works for a debt is not a kholop: 
he cannot be turned into a kholop either for corn or for 
interest, but if he does not work the agreed term, he is to 
return what was given him in kindness; and if he works 
his full term, he is not guilty." In short, one could not be 
enslaved for a money or corn loan or for interest unpaid. 
The "debtor" works off his debt over a specified term. If he 
fails to work the entire period he must refund the debt. I 
doubt that this is an ordinary loan, ft is quite possible that 
it is a special form of feudal fee which in some aspects is 
akin to “voluntary kholopage ” of the early "service vilten- 
age" in Muscovy. Partly in this connection the Karamzin 
Copy of the Pravda states the price of the labour of a 
woman and her daughter: “An Orphan's Vyryad". "And 
a woman and her daughter ... one grivna a year,.,.” 2 
The gist of the article is that it reveals that a ryadovtch 's 
obligations were transferred to his family after his death 
and stresses the possibility of working off this bondage. 

1 The Deeds of Great Wosgorcd and Pskw r No. 31. p. 58. 

a Russkaya Frmdfi, Karamzin Copy, Art- 65 
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All the written sources which mention slaves enable us 
to assert that in Kiev Rus slavery was not developing but 
declining. 

But it is patent that the economy of Kiev Rus was pro¬ 
gressing and this meant that the decline of slavery was 
being compensated by the appearance of new labour power 
servicing the princes, boyars and the Church, ft will be 
seen that among these were primarily the smerds who fell 
into bondage through extra-economic coercion, They were 
Followed hy other categories of the rural population which 
fell info bondage owing to their poverty and Inability to 
carry on their individual holdings. 

It is noteworthy that the Church which was the most 
efficient administrator in all European countries as w r ell as 
in Byzantium, which held slaves and utilized them, was the 
first to discard slave labour. 

There were church slaves in mediaeval Rus: bishop’s 
kholops in Novgorod, slaves of the Kiev Pechera Monastery, 
and Khutynsk Monastery slaves,* The Russkaya Pravdct 
speaks of monks’ slaves. The Metropolitan's Justice, which 
mentions a full chelyad, possibly also means a church 
slave. In any case, we find no church slaves later on for the 
Church begins to use serf labour. 

In this way the ranks of the chelyad gradually undergo 
an evolution. Tae Russian kholop had a fate similar to that 
which befell the mediaeval slave (serous) throughout 
Western Europe. The term continues to survive through the 
Middle Ages, but its content, naturally, changes. In mediae¬ 
val Europe the serous is not a slave, but a serf. The change 
in the semantics of the word is caused by the changes in 
the economic and legal status of the serous. 

Slaves gradually became scarcer, at least in those econo¬ 
mies whose owners were able to adapt themselves to the 
demands of the times. 

As in other countries, the slave in Ancient Rus has a 


fWiAES&FaPS* ° f l^loam cf Khutynsk Monastery, circa 1192. 
{\ ladimirsky-Budanov, Reader r I$sue I„ p, 134 



history of his own. Wc cannot, unfortunately, trace its 
beginnings. We do not know for sure what the slave was 
in the 7th and 8th centuries, but we know that he played 
an important role in production and that it was he who 
helped his lord to gain control of the more progressive 
labour of the peasant. 

The earliest Russkaya Pravda, which mirrors the social 
relations of approximately the 8th anti 9th centuries, does 
not elaborate on the slaves because it was a well-known 
subject which aroused no great controversy and required 
no special clarification. It is noticeable, however, that them 
are several strata in this Pravda relating to different pe¬ 
riods: in its earliest part the slave is concealed under the 
general term chelyad and in the later part he is called a 
kholop. 

This earliest part of Pravda mentions the fugitive 
chelyad when he was given refuge by a Varangian or a 
Kolbyag, It is quite possible that this is an extension of a 
common law to cover a special case involving the Varan¬ 
gians and the Kolbyags, But this case is not very helpful 
in elucidating the legal and economic status of the slave. 
We discover that the state protects the interests of the 
ruling classes and defends their rights to slaves as well, 
Art. 16 describes the procedure of searching for a stolen or 
fugitive slave and implies that he has his own price and 
can be bought and sold. 

Art. 17 is undoubtedly of later origin, tts terminology is 
different. It speaks of the kholop who had assaulted a free* 
man and had hidden himself in his lord's estate. It leads 
us to the following assumption: J) cases of assault by 
kholops on freemen had increased, since the law' found it 
necessary to mention them specifically; 2) the lord is not 
deprived of his slave but pays a fine of 12 grivnas\ the 
lord's keep is strong enough and the lord mighty enough 
to hide a fugitive kholop for whom a freeman is undoubt¬ 
edly looking; 3) if the assaulted freeman succeeds in find¬ 
ing the offender he has a right to “beat him." 
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With the passage of time and the changing scene the 
khotap question becomes more acute. Life demands the in¬ 
terference of the law in certain cases which crop up in the 
evolution of social relations. 

The Pravda of the Yarostavichy has its own peculiarities. 
It deals with the relations within the princely demesne and 
reveals its structure anti organization together with the 
place and role of the khobps in that unit, and, consequent¬ 
ly, in any large economy as well. It is noteworthy that a 
part of the administrative staff ol the princely demesne are 
kholops, such as the sctsky and ratal slarostas, the wet 
nurse {who is called a rob a) and the male nurse. They 
should be regarded as slaves because their murder is 
covered by an tirok and a prodazha of 12 grivnas, rather 
than a vira: “There is no vira {fine payable to the prince) 
for the murder of a khobp and a roha {slave woman); but 
if either of them is killed without any guilt on their part, 
the set price shall be paid for them and 12 grivnas of 
prodazha to the prince."' * 1 Such is the explanation given hy 
the Statutes of Vladimir Monomakh , which are of later 
origin than the Pravda of the Yarostavichy, but it may be 
assumed that the rule held pood before Monomakh's time 
as well. I fully realize the dangers of drawing conclusions 
on the basis of a scale of fines, but 1 resort to this only 
because there is a conclusive correspondence between the 
facts contained in the Pravda of the Yarostavichy and Vla¬ 
dimir Monomakh's law. 

The murder of a prince’s ttun and his senior groom is 
covered by a double vira. Consequently, they are either not 
kholops at all, or not entirely kholops, or khobps who have 
risen in the social scale. 

The khobp is found among the working part of the popu¬ 
lation of the demesne, side bv side with the smerd (the 
peasant) and the ryadovich (who works by agreement).® 
Yushkov correctly noted that this merging of the smerd 


1 Exfyn sWe Prmxia , Art, 

1 Brief Propria , Art- 26. 
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with the kholop was the result of the successes of feudal¬ 
ism (the peasants held in fee are exploited in the feudal 
seigniory on a par with the kholops). * 1 The kholop begins 
to assume the characteristics of a mediaeval servus; the 
dependent peasant gradually loses his rights and merges 
with the serous. 

The Extensive Pravda devotes much space to the kholop , 
Thus, while the earliest Pravda has three articles on the 
chelyad and the kholop, and the Pravda of the Yarosta- 
vichy —three on the kholop and two on the bailiffs and 
nurses, whom we are apparently justified in classifying as 
kholops, the Extensive Pravda has 19 articles and two ar¬ 
ticles on handicraftsmen and nurses, who are possibly 
kholops too. This quantitative increase in the articles on the 
kholop merits attention, and it was this aspect oflhe ques¬ 
tion that Yakovlev noted. 1 

The articles drawn up after the conference convened by 
Vladimir Monomakh are the most interesting since they in¬ 
troduce much that is new into the life of the kholops. Apart 
from the articles on the sources of khotopage examined 
above, in which the legislator’s desire to reduce these 
sources ,and render them less dangerous to freemen is clear¬ 
ly evident, we see the extension of the kholop' s civil and 
juridical rights. 

We find him trading on behalf of his lord, undertaking 
financial obligations, 3 appearing as witness in court,’ and 
possessing property. 

The conditions stipulated by the Rus side in the treaty 
with the Germans of 1195, a document drawn up 80 years 
after Vladimir Monomakh's Statutes on the Kholops, are 
also highly important. They protect the honour of slave 


1 Yustikov, Essays an the Histfinj of Feudalism in Kiev Rus, p.62. 

* A- 1, Yakovlev discovered 31 articles on the kholops in tho£je- 
tensive Pravda, but these include the articles on the rnkups (op. cit.. 
P- 19}. 

* Extensive Pravda, Arts. 117 and 116- 

1 Extensive Pravda, Art. S5. 



women: a fine is set up for an attempt to rape a slave 
woman, white a raped slave woman is freed. 

This is an obvious evolution of kholop law, which loses 
its drastic nature and becomes akin to serfdom. 

Such are the conclusions one is liable to draw from the 
Russkatja Pravda if it is regarded not merely as a code 
compiled to register the existing laws, but as an instrument 
introducing the new' laws which history had made neces¬ 
sary to supersede the old whether wholly or in part. 

Why then should the conferences "after Yaroslav" and 
"after Svyatopotk" have been convened, if it was only 
necessary to record common practice? The Pravda itself 
dearly states that Yaroslav’s children abolished several 
laws in force under their father, * 1 and that Vladimir Mono- 
makh abolished taws drawn up by Svyalopolk, his predeces¬ 
sor, and replaced them by new ones, 2 We shall be able to 
observe the various stages of the development of Rus social 
relations in Russkatja Pravda only if we regard our codes 
in this light, an approach on which I have insisted for some 
lime, 3 

It can no longer be doubted that the "Kiev period" of 
our history of the 11th and 12lh centuries is a period when 
slavery disappears and feudal relations grow and mature. 
Patriarchal domestic slavery, well-known in Slav society, 
continues to exist side by side with the developing feudal 
relations, but increasingly losing its importance. 

We should not be confused by the considerable numbers 
of slaves in Rus at the time. Slavery began to show a 
marked tendency to disappear. It persisted somewhat 
longer in the boyar and princely demesnes and as a mass 
phenomenon was still in evidence in the late 15th century, 
when at last even these archaic economies tended to get 
rid of the slaves—an erstwhile source of strength which 

1 Extensive Praoda, Arts. 2 and 6*. 

1 Ibid.. Art, S3. 

1 j 5, jj, r perns, OtepKH no HCTOpim iJwasJibKux CTHowciilfl. 

erp, 130. (B, D. Grekov. Essays on the History of feudal Relations, 

p. 130.) 
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had now become an obvious source of weakness. We see 
slavery completing its dialectical cycle of development, 1 
But it had not gone off the stage in the llth and 12th cen¬ 
turies and continued to exist within the developing feudal 
society. 

The peasant obshekina likewise underwent perceptible 
change under the impact of feudalization. The growth of 
proprietary inequality undermined it from wilhin, forcing 
its poorer members to seek refuge with the rich landowner. 
At the same time, the development of large feudal landhold¬ 
ings threatened the independence of entire communities. 
In such cases even those peasant members of the obshchitia 
who had not been deprived of the means of production fell 
into the hands of the big landowners. Many of the recently 
fill I-Hedged members of the community, who owed corvee 
services to their new masters, were forced to become a part 
of the lord's chclyad. They were not completely identified 
with the slaves, but became very much akin to them, at 
least in the eyes of their lords. Engels said of this period 
of early serfdom that it bore many traces of ancient slav¬ 
ery. 

The Riisskatjft Prauda has preserved invaluable data on 
this period of our society which enables us to study this 
highly interesting process at least in broad outline. 

We shall now pass to an examination ot the non-slave 
elements of the chetyad. 


Rywtovichy 

My understanding of the term ryadovich needs consid¬ 
erable explanation, because it conflicts with the meaning 
previously ascribed to it. 

I shall not analyse al! the relevant material, i shall only 


1 The kholops of the 17th centurv are for the most part not connected 
with the patriarchal slaves of the “Kiev - and “pre-Kiev" periods and 
are of dffferenl origin. 
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cite opinions which fire either of particular interest or 
belong to scholars whose authority has hitherto been little 
questioned. 

Sergeyevich has two opinions on the ryadovichy. Me 
considers the ryadovich mentioned in the Russkaya Pravdu 
to be an "ordinary” slave, on the grounds that "he is worth 
5 grivnas, which is the price of an ordinary slave,’ * 1 But he 
also admits that the ryadoVkh is not necessarily always 
a slave. "A ryadovich is anyone who lives in another’s 
house by ryad (agreement);’ 1 Mrochek-Drozdovsky views 
the ryadovich as a bondman who works as a steward, The 
ryadovichy are. in his view, bondmen who work as assist¬ 
ant stewards on princely, boyar or other estates, 2 * Pre¬ 
snyakov regards the ryadovich as a minor economic or 
administrative agent and quotes Daniil Zatochnik in sup¬ 
port of this: "His (the prince’s) Hun is like unto a fire, and 

his tyadmicky are like sparks -And the sotshy and the 

ryadovichy shall not be judged; 13 Leontovich admits that 
the ryadovich is one who has drawn up a contract 4 Goetz 
accepts Sergeyevich’s interpretation. 

At the moment I am not so much concerned with the 
ryadavich's functions (it is true that he is regarded in 
some sources as a minor agent of the administration of the 
demesne) as with his social nature, Sergeyevich’s opinion 
can be accepted only in part. I fully agree with his state¬ 
ment that "a ryadovich is anyone who lives in another’s 
house bv agreement;’ In other words, he is not a hhotop. 
But the reasoning w'hich leads Sergeyevich to equate the 
ryadovich and the slave is unconvincing. In that case we 
should also have to regard the smerd as a slave, because 


1 V. 1. Sergeyevich, Rutsitin. Juridical Antiquities, Vol. 1, p, 196, 
Note. 

1 [J. MpowK‘Mpo3de«Ciaw, Hcc-tejonaHun o Pycexofl ilpamc, 
M. 1686, crp, 200. (P. MrocJick-Drozdoviky, Studies of “Rtisskaya Pros- 

do." Moscow, 1866, p. 200.) 

*A- V- Presnyakov, op. cit., p, 293, Mole I. 

* F- h Leontovich, op. cth, p. 9. 
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his price is also 5 grivnas ’ It is in general unwise to 
determine the social status of the different categories of the 
population solely on the strength of the scale of fines. We 
know how such a scale of fines is given in the Statutes of 
Alexei Mikhailovich. It says, for example, that "the work¬ 
ing people, and the monastery and landlord and demesne 
peasants and paupers shall receive as much as the peas¬ 
ants of the tsar's manors for dishonour and maiming/’ 
I.e., two rubles. In this document the working people, i.e., 
the kholops, are on a par with serfs and paupers, while a 
fine equal to only half the sum is exacted for a freeman 
who subsists on odd jobs. (Statutes. Chap. X, Art. 94.) 
Hence, the owner’s kholop is valued higher than a free 
workingman, which is very natural. 

The social nature of the ryadovich is explained in the 
Rimskaya Fraud a itself. Art. HO of the Fourth Troitsk t.opy 
reads: "There are three sources of obet kholop age: ... if 
some one marries a slave woman without previous agree¬ 
ment, and if by agreement, it shall be acknowledged even 
as agreed- and the third source: becoming a tlm without 
previous agreement, or whosoever works as a steward; and 
if by agreement it shall be acknowledged even as agreed." 
A man who intended to marry a slave would do well to 
conclude an agreement in advance with the owner of his 
bride. And. apparently, that is how- it mostly was in actual 
life, as is witnessed by the Judicial Law for the People: 
“He who works for a slave woman. Thus, he who works for 
a slave woman, declares his price before a witness, and 
(she) shall be freed.” 1 It appears that the ransom price is 
agreed upon before witnesses. It is then worked off by the 
slave's husband. This seems to have been the case not only- 
in Bulgaria, but also in Rus. One could become a steward 
or a Hurt by agreement. 

1 Sergeyevich believes that Art. 26 of the Rimskaya Pravda (Ac* 
demic Copy) speaks of the “smerti kholop" an opinion with which I 
cannot agree. 

» First Noogorod Annals. p. 479; Earlier and Later Versions of the 
First Novgorod Annate, p. 501. 
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[ think that the types of agreement involved when a per 
son accepted a post or hired himself out for work arc not 
limited to the two cases mentioned, because both are cited 
by the Rttsskaya Pravda only in connection with the origin 
of obet khoiopage and not as an independent subject, There 
is vet another important confirmation of my thesis. An ar¬ 
ticle of the Karamzin Copy entitled: “An Orphan’s Vyr - 
yad says: “A woman and her daughter. .. working for 12 
years, a grivna a year, or twenty grivnas and four griunas 
in kunas." 1 fgnoring the 12-year term which is used by 
some “book-keeper, 1 ’ a contemporary of Pravda , in al! Ids 
calculations (“and from 20 sheep and from 2 offspring for 
12 years,.and from 20 goats and from 2 offspring for 12 
years, 1 ' etc.) as well as his totals, we get a brief and in 
teliigible statement: a woman and her daughter, "the or¬ 
phans,” earn a grivna a year, and this they do with the 
aim of gaining the right to leave their master, with whom 
the husband had concluded a ryad. This is a family of a 
ryadovich. 

We find a similar situation in the Pskov Court Deed, 
which say's: “And if a lord’s peasant dies, and there is a 
promissory note left on the receipt of a loan, and his wife 
and children are not mentioned in the note ... they shall 
pay oil that loan according to the note.” 2 The Russkaya 
Pravda also provides for a case when a ryadovich dies and 
his wife has to work off obligations contained in the ryad. 
The vyryad, therefore, is a way to abolish the ryad, a way 
to free oneself of the bondage imposed by a ryad. 

Under no circumstances, then, is the ryadovich a slave. 
According to the Moscow terminology this is one of the 
types of serebrenichestvo.* * The well-known mid-15-century 
deed of Prince Mikhail Andreyevich to the Kirill Monas¬ 
tery gives a very full list of those who came to work at the 


1 Fn$skaiia Prauda, Vo I, 1, p. 354, 
s Pskov Court D-.cd, Art. 85. 

* A derivative of serebro— silver.— Tt, 
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monastery Among them are serebreniks , polovniks} ryad 
and Yuriev people? The deed ex|?S ains that they can leave 
their masters only if they make a payment in silver. Strict¬ 
ly speaking, they are all serebreniks, while lhe ryad people 
are apparently the ryodovichy. 

While the ryadovich is not a stave, nor is he a wage 
labourer in the capitalist sense. His bondage is purely 
feudal, because his agreement with the master imposes in 
a bond of a different kind, and he becomes a part of the de¬ 
pendent population of the demesne, side by side with the 
khotop. In short, he becomes a part of the chelyad. 

These considerations prevent me from agreeing with the 
criticism by Yushkov, whose reasoning, i think, is much 
too formal. In rejecting my interpretation of the ryadovich 
as a derivative of ryad, or agreement, he declares: "The 
ryad is an agreement. It must have a concrete content. An 
agreement involving hire breeds hirelings; an agreement 
involving a loan may breed zakups and vduchus . What 
else could an agreement cover? The term ryadovich could 
scarcely have become common usage if ryad signifies an 
agreement to marry a slave worn an . 1,3 To begin with, the 
Russkaya Pravda mentions ryad not only in connection 
with marrying a slave woman, but also with taking on the 
job of Hun or steward. Furthermore, the Pravda lists only 
those cases which threatened to turn a Freeman into a 
slave. There were doubtlessly other kinds of ryad. But the 
point is not in the origin of the term, but in its effects, 
when the one concluding a ryad was turned into a bond- 
man. This is purely Feudal law. It is neither an agreement 
involving hire, nor one involving a loan, but an agreement 
whereby one of the contracting parties became a feudal 
bondman. It was an agreement peculiar to the social rela- 


1 A derivative of pol — half.— J7. . 

• AA3. t, I, M 48. ( Akhj Arltheagraficheskoi kkspeditsit, Vol. 1, 
No+ 4S ) 

a S. V* * VushkoY* Essays on the Mistory of Feudalism in Kiev Rus m 
p* 13L 



tions of feudalism. The old controversy on whether it was 
an agreement involving hire or one involving a loan that 
was the basis of the interpretation of the Ryazan or Mos* 
cow servitude, was just as barren as the attempt to explain 
the rtjad by applying the standards of another social envi¬ 
ronment. Granted that the ryadovich could also be a 
"minor economic agent, and an assistant of the dun. 
But that was his function, bis job, and not his social na¬ 
ture. 

Compared with slavery, the institution of the ryad was 
undoubtedly a new phenomenon, which was the result of a 
stratification based on proprietary inequality within the 
community. Divorced from the means of production, the 
erstwhile members of the community were forced to go 
into servitude. As is evidenced by the Pravda of the Yaros- 
lamchij, the status of the ryadovichy is very lowly; "And 
in the ryadovich of the prince (there are) 5 grionas, and in 
the smerd and in the k hot op 5 grivnas" (Arts. 25 and 26.) 
These five grivnas serve to cover the loss incurred by the 
master through the murder of one of his chelyad, which in¬ 
cluded the ryadovichy. 

We are not fully aware of the ryadovich 's position, but 
the chronicles lead us to believe that his lowly station in 
life and consequent hardships during the periods when 
class conflicts came to a head due to the intensified offen¬ 
sive of the landholders against the obshchina/s&vcd to 
determine their attitude to the popular movements of the 
11th and 12th centuries, and particularly to the striking 
events of 1113, which resulted in Vladimir Monomakh be¬ 
ing invited to Kiev. 

Vladimir Monomakh was forced to consider the problem 
of the ryadovichy. His Statutes do not speak of the ryado¬ 
vichy in general, but only of one kind of ryadovich, name¬ 
ly, the zakiip. 

We then have to examine as fully as possible the legal 
and economic nature of the zakup. 


2SS 


Zvkups 

The problem of the zakup remains one of Ihe most con¬ 
troversial, 

I do not think il necessary to list all that has been 
written on the subject, ft may, however, be useful to cite 
the basic papers and outline the diflerent approaches, 

The first comment on the zakups was made my Boltin, 
who was later supported hy Evers and Reits. According to 
this a zakup was a man temporarily “working in servi¬ 
tude.’ 1 He is in a state akin to what later became known 
as servile khoiopage . Evers calls the zakup a “hireling,’’ 
“a man temporarily enslaved." He regards the “wteiny 
zakup ” as a "hired titter,*’ a "hired servant.” 2 

Reits adds that "work by agreement was something like 
bondage, albeit partial." Elsewhere, he describes this serv¬ 
ant as a "hired labourer,” Reits believes it possible that 
the zakup concluded an agreement to work all his life, ami 
compares hint to the "enslaved people,” who worked until 
the death of the lord, 9 Tie fails to consider the fact that 
prior to the eighties of the 16th century, before such agree¬ 
ments were concluded by the "enslaved people," the lenn 
of bondage was specified, usually a year. The term was 
extended, depending on the ability of the "person en¬ 
slaved” to repay the earnest money, 

Leshkov 4 and Sergeyevich® also regarded the zakup as 
a hired person. Pavlov-Silvansky'* equaled him to later-day 
serebreniks. 

The idea of debt becomes gradually associated with the 
term zakup. Here is Solovyov's definition of the zakup: "A 

1 it. II. Bowman, „rtpan.ia Pyecnafl", CHE 1792, M, 1799-. (f, N. 

Butt in, Russkai/e Prtrjda, St. petersftQrg. 1792, Moscow. 1799,) 

1 F. G, Evers, Tlte Eariitst Rut Law. 

* A. pL'Hi f, OJIIJt HCTOflHH (WCCJtflCKflJt nOCy,iapCTK«fifalX If rpiHi- 
/umcKiix 3LIKC1HOE1. M. 1836, crp. ]S4, 196- (A. Reits, dn Essay on the 
History nj Russian Stale and Civil Laws. Moscow, 1836. pp, IS4, 196.) 

* V. Leshkov, The Russian People and the State , p, 155. 

1 V, I. Sergeyevich, op, cit., pp, I89-90. 

1 IV. PavloY-ffilvansky, Feudalism in Appanage Rus. pp, SZ5-26. 
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zakup, or hireling; was a worker who was hired for a def¬ 
inite term and for agreed wages, which he apparently re¬ 
ceived in advance in the form of a loan." 1 * 3 * * * * * Kalachov* and 
Belyayev* are of the same opinion. Maksimeiko objects and 
insists that "from the legal point of view, the ztikitp was a 
debtor, and not a hireling.”* The conception is complicated 
by other considerations about the zakup "pledging himself 

as security,.selling himself for earnest money”* and 

“pledging his person " T 

Vladimirsky-Budanov defines the zakup practice as "a 
combination of an agreement involving a loan with one in¬ 
volving the hire of a person and the hire of a piece of 
property."* 

Kluchevsky’s definition of the zakup is overburdened with 
legal aspects: his zakup is simultaneously a personal 
pledge, and a leaseholder, and a borrower of money. 9 


1 S, M. Solovyov, op. Cel-, p. 23'\ 

1 //, KaAwtm, npc Auapwrt?^ uu we iop sunder sue cne;uHtsis a; 
nu.iuoi'o oJtabttCHeBHfi PyccKofl npao^u, nun. E, CIIIS 1880, crp* 141- 
(N. Kalachov. Preliminary Legal Facts for a C^mpfete Explanation of 
"Russktiiiti P ranks Issue 3. St. Petersburg, 188'*, p. ]41.) 

3 j. D, Belyayev, op. cit r , p, 32. The author differentiates between 
the legal nature of the zakaps engaged in tillage and non-tillers. 

* //, A. MoKCUMeutiOi BaKviibi ^PyceKoil, npaqBU M T cTp, 

(N. Maksimeiko, The Zakups of "Russkayu fVaoda* w p. 46.) 

h JR. Me&cp f jjpeuHee npasso ganora, Kasaiib 1855, crp* 7 u 8- 
(D, Meter P The Ancient Law of the Pledge, Kazan, 1855. pp. 7 and 8.) 

JJmeepHgt i b Heron k^kh npam is cyn, b .apeinien Pocc ku, M. 1869, 
crp, 133. 128-129. Duvernois, Justice amt the Sources of Law in 
Ancient Pus, Moscow, 1869, pp, 1I3„ 126-29.) N. Khlebnikov, op, 
cit + * pp, 24142. 

1 A- A. njfcN, I!o.iHoe cuGpnmic con khck lift, CUB JB57. t. It 
crp. [89- (K.At Nevotin, Collected Works, St. Petersburg, 1857, Vol. L 
p, 189,) Ibis agreement is interpreted by the author as “personal hire* 
under which a “freeman sold himself into temporary khotopageS* the 
wages being given liim tn advance 3n the form oT a loan. 

T B. N, Chicherin. Essays on the History of Russian Law. 354. 

* M. F, Vladimirsky-Budanov, op. dt. p. 59, Note 97. 

1 V. O. Kluchevsky. Per Capita 7 oxalic rp and the Repeal of Kho< 
topag l' in Russia. Essays and trwest ignite ns, Book I. pp_ 372-375. "The 
roleinti zakup is a tiller who pledges his own person, a lessee with a 
loan, the payment of which tic guaranteed by pledging his own person 
and 3its wnork for the owner, who was also the creditor," tn his History 
of Estates in Russia he gives a simpler interpretation ol the zakup. 





There were earlier attempts to explain the practice of the 
zakup with the aid of later sources, particularly I.jlhiuini 
an-Russiart law. Yasinsky’s papers, in which he makes use 
of 16th-century Lithuanian-Russian documents to infer that 
the zakup of Russkatja Pmvtla is akin to the zakup. or “one 
who has pledged his person’* in Lithuanian Rus, are also 
of interest. He defines the deal regarding the zakup as “a 
deal involving hire... accompanied by a pledge of his own 
person." 1 

Grushevsky also has an incorrect understanding of this 
phenomenon. "It was a mortgage involving a human be¬ 
ing," he says, "which was concluded by himself or by 
another as a guaranty for the money which he was to work 
off." 3 

Pi diet a was against identifying the zakup of Russkaija 
Pravda with the zakup of the Lithuanian Statutes. lie 
points to the wide chronological gap between the former 
M2lh century) and the tatter (16th century), a fact which 
excludes the possibility of the two being identical, even if 
they do bear similar names, lie then stresses the need for 
a study of the legal and economic status of the zakup in 
connection with the evolution of Fcudat relations in the 16th 
century. 

The formal interpretation has also met with opposition. 
Presnyakov does not think the controversy over the legal 
substance of the agreement is of great importance, He 

Those are, he says, tillers who “received a loan from the landowners 
for acquiring implements a$ well as patches of land which they lilted 
wills the aid of lhe lord’s cattle and implement* the use of which they 
repaid by working for the landowner." rV- Kluchevsky, History of £j- 
tat a in Rustic), p, 49,) In A Course of Russian History he calls I ha 
zcikups “agricultural workers who sell led on privately owned land and 
received a loan from the landowners." (Part 1, p. 250.) 

1 Af, H ■ tfcuHCKUi 1, Saaynw PyccKtni tlpaiuw ii nawsTHHKOB aa- 
n^um-pyccKono npa&a („C&pmiiv erarew, nocHamemtuil M. <J>. B.ij^u- 
wnpcKowy Dpaiiony“, Knea 1904, cip. 455-460). (M. Yasinskv. The 
Zahups of "Russkaija Pravda" and Memorials of West Rus Lam. Col¬ 
lection, dedicated to M. F. Vladimtrskv-Budanov, Kiev. 1904, 
pp. 456 60.) 

* M. S. Grushevsky, 4 Hi story of Ukraine Rus, Vol. HE, pp. 319-23. 
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agrees that "Use stipulations of the agreement are obscure" 
and says that the '‘status of the zakup, so common in me¬ 
diaeval limes, is the dual and contradictory status of peo¬ 
ple who are semi-free," 1 

Yakovkin described I he controversy which raged around 
the zakup in his time as fruitless, and offered his own 
solution with the aid of Scandinavian sources. He errone¬ 
ously believes the Norwegian "caup” to have found its way 
into the Russkaya Pravda in the form oT the kupa, A num¬ 
ber of Ins other observations are very convincing (the hire, 
or usury; the pledge, or hire, etc,). J 

Finally, during the post-revolutionary period, attempts 
were made to solve the problem from the Marxist point of 
view. 

Rubinstein admits the existence of feudal relations in 
Russia ami reproaches his predecessors for their "incorrect 
approach," He says that "they sought to find an explana¬ 
tion of the term in contemporary juridical conceptions'’ 
and railed to notice that it was "a complex phenomenon, 
composed of a fusion of elements of different juridical rela¬ 
tionships," But when face io face with the problem, Rubin¬ 
stein unfortunately reaches a conclusion which is at vari¬ 
ance with the facts. He decides to equate the zakup with 
the West-European precarium. This is "a person with his 
own plot and economy who becomes dependent on another 
who is more powerful economically and politically; he 
relinquishes his land and economy in order to have them 
returned to him as a benefice or graced 

Argunov's investigation follows similar lines. He rejects 
with particular vehemence the contentions of the so-called 
historical and legal school, including Yakovkin's Norwe- 

1 A. Y, Presnyakov, up, eit,, pp. 300 aid 301, 

* b h Vokovfein. The Zakitps of “Russkam Pravda." t Journal of 
the Ministry of Education, 1913, April, pp. 23ti-yr> and May, pp, 101-15.) 

*11. pi/fittmumetin, HapHC itCTopli KkibC1-k(j[ PvCfi <„!cn>piii 
yttpaiHH," t. I. J [pe.iKi][iHTii.i hctK'ih a aofia). (N, L. Rubinstein, Out • 
/me' o f the History of Kiev Rus. istoria L'hrairti. Vol- 1. Predkapitali- 
atichna dubs.) 


gian comparisons, He a iso discovers property and an 
individual economy among the zakups, whom he classified 
inlo two groups: f) the roleintf zakup, who tills the lord’s 
arable land with his master’s stock, and 2) the zakup who 
pays his lord quit rent, the sn-called kupa. As a legal 
phenomenon he equates the practice of the zakup to the 
emphyteusis, a long-term or hereditary tenancy involving 
the payment of quitrent, 1 

In his Essays on the History of Feudalism in Kiev Pu$ 
and The Social and Political System and Law of the Kiev 
State Yushkov focuses attention on the practice of the 
zakup. In a chapter entitled "The Enslavement >f the Rural 
Population.” he analyses "an institution which was ... one 
of the chief sources of serfdom, that most brutal form of 
feudal bondage.” By this he meant the practice of the 
zakup. 11 "The practice of the zakup is an institution, a 
relationship siti generis, which cannot be measured with 
the yardstick of either Roman or modern civil law ” 3 His 
reappraisal of the problem leads him to conclude that the 
institution is based on a debt obligation, and that "a zakup 
becomes a zakup to ensure and redeem that obligation-"*' 

He concludes with an opinion very similar to that 
expressed bv Ch idler in. f”A zakup is one who undertakes 
to work for a debt until it is paid of!. Such a state is best 
defined as a pledge involving a human being.”) 5 

f do not intend to polemize with the authors with whom 
I differ in this cursory review of the various papers; 1 wish 
merely to demonstrate the interest in the problem, the dif¬ 
ficulties involved and the methods used by the various 
scholars. 

I Teel that such a survey would be of assistance to Ihose 
who wish to study the problem, and a personal vindication, 

1 P- A- Argunov. The Zukvpsof ' Rtissktnjn Prwdn." { tzuestia Aka- 
aemii Xauk, oldctenie ob.Hhctiestvennikti nauk, No. (0, 1U34. n, 793 <. 

" S. V, Vustikov, op. cit„ p. er. 

* Ibid., p, 75. 

* Ibid,, p. 71. 

* 5. H. CfiiefMrJn, op. cit., p, 1 54, 




It is indeed a complex problem and i believe it can be 
solved only if we appreciate tile historical circumstances 
under which such phenomena originated, lived and died in 
Ancient Rus. 

It is true that the zakup is called a “hireling*' in some 
versions of the Pravda} but this fact is quite insufficient to 
determine the substance of the practice of the zcikup. 
Furthermore, the terms “hireling" should itself be under¬ 
stood as the Prouda ’s contemporaries understood it. and 
not as we are prone to understand it. Terms often outlive 
their initial use and are applied to circumstances totally 
unlike those in which they originate. That is why it is 
imperative in studying phenomena to proceed not from the 
terminology to the fads, but to explain the former in the 
light of the circumstances. A document of the 12th century' 
repeatedly uses the term hire in the sense of usury, of 
interest, in addition to using it in the accepted sense. This 
convergence of two concepts in a single term is in itself 
significant. 

Here is an excerpt from Kirik's Inquiry previously noted 
by Yakovkin 3 and Presnyakov 3 : “And this is what he told 
us to teach about interest, that is usury: if it is a priest, 
tell him thus: ‘It is not decent for thee to celebrate mass, 
unless thou desist from this practice’; and if it is a layman, 
tdt him thus: ‘Thou shouldst not take hire.,.And if they 
cannot desist, then let 1 them: ‘Be merciful, be not harsh; 
if thou hadst given out at five kunas. take only three or 
four.' ” 4 Bishop Ilya of Novgorod says in his Precepts: “And 
it is also said that other priests take hire, which is absolute- 
|y forbidden to a clergyman.” The Precepts Compiled 
from all Books say the same: “Never give kunas for hire, 

1 “And if the master sells a zaktip inla Full kftotopeg?, tlie hireling 
is freed front the repayment of alt Arums. ..." (fourth Troitsk Copy, 
Art, 61,1 

*1. I. Yakovkin. op, cil„ p. 258. 

1 A. Y. Presnyakov. <>p. c!t , p, 29D, 

* Russian Historical Library. Vbl. VI, St. Petersburg. I860, ppi. 
21-25. 


for St. Paul the Apostle likened a usurer unto a libertine.'' 1 * 
The life of Andrei the Idiot in Christ inquires: “And didst 
take a bribe when hiring him for work? 1 "’ 

Clearly, the hi re in these examples, as possibly in the 
Rnsskatja Prauda, should be rendered by the term “inter¬ 
est," ineffectually outlawed by Church regulation both in 
mediaeval Europe and in Rus. 

The zakup who is called a hireling is not merely one who 
has sold his labour power, but one who lias done so by 
contracting a “debt" through a special kind of ryad, or 
agreement, and lias fallen into a special kind of personal 
bondage. ] feel, nevertheless, that no particular stress 
should be laid on the ‘'debt” aspect, because of the risk of 
modernizing the phenomenon. An agreement involving a 
loan is clearly described in the Rimskaya Pravda , hut a 
debtor is not necessarily a zakup. A zakup Is a bondman in 
particularly difficult circumstances. It is only one of the 
types of feudal bondage common in mediaeval times. This 
"debt" served the same purpose as it did in agreements on 
servitude in the villages of the Russian state. In short, it 
was a condition of the purchase of labour power in the form 
of feudal servitude. Often—this was undoubtedly the prac¬ 
tice in Moscow—it went to the bondman's master who 
hired him oul r rather than to the bondman himself. It is 
that servitude of which Lenin wrote: “And the free Russian 
peasant in the 20th century is still forced to enter into 
servitude under the local landlord—in precisely the same 
way as the smerds las the peasants were called in the 
Russkatta Pravda ) when they 'signed up' with the land¬ 
lords!" 3 

I believe it is the old meaning of the term “hireling" 
which M r e see in Moscow in the early 14th century. In his 
donative deed to the Pechera falconers, Prince Ivan Dani¬ 
lovich Kalita frees them from the payment of tribute. Hire* 

1 Journal of the Ministry of Education, 1A54, December, p, ifll. 

1 J, J. Sreincvsky. op, cEt . 

s V, !. Lenin, 4th Rww. «J„ Voi, 12, p, 237, 



lings were also among those freed: "He who works on 
ready horses, and is himself in bunas'’ 1 We shall hardly 
err if we interpret the "ready horses" as being the horses 
of the lord used by the zakup to til! his master's arable 
land, and the bunas as the money which .placed him in a 
special kind of bondage with his master. 

In an interesting document which includes parts of the 
Rtisskatja Pruvda first read by Yushkov, the Metropoli¬ 
tan's Justice, 1 this subject is treated with clarity. Art. ‘21 
has been somewhat mutilated by an old copyist (the 
punctuation and certain corrections are mine— Author): 
"And if a chelyad. who is a hireling, who does not wish to 
remain with his lord 3 appears in court: he is not guilty, but 
should repay the earnest money twofold. Hut if he runs 
away from his master he shall be delivered to the iatler for 
ever." And Arts. 28 and 25 read: "If □ lord kills a full 
ckehjod, he is not guilty of murder.,.. But (it he kills) a 
zakup hireling, then he is guilty of murder." This text 
proves that the zakup is a part of the chelyad. 

We see a different approach to two kinds of chelyad : the 
full chelyad, or the obet khotop, and the chelyad who is a 
hireling, or a zakup. 

This naturally suggests comparison with Art. 56 of the 
Russkaya Pravda (Fourth Troitsk Copy): "If the zakup 
runs away from his master he becomes a full khotop-, but 
if he goes in search of and does it openly, or runs to 
the prince or judges to complain of the injuries in Hided by 
his lord, he shall not be enslaved, but shall be given jus¬ 
tice," And Art. 80 of the same copy says: “And there is no 
wergild for the khotop and the slave woman, but if either 
is killed w ithout any offence on their part, an arok shall be 
paid for the khotop or the stave woman." We have another 
analogy in the Dvina Statutes: “And if a lord hits his 


1 Akfy A rkfiecgraficheikoi Ekspeditsii, Vof. 1 , St. Petersburg, 
1836, No. 3, p. V. 

* Zanyatla Arkhtotrafidietkoi Komiuii for 1927-28, Ijjue 35- 

* The original read* * "and ht< lord-” 



kholop or slave woman in error. and death occurs, he shall 
not be judged h> the viee-gerenls, nor fined-" 1 And the lord 
has a right to beat the zakup only "for good reason." 2 3 

The hireling dtcUjad or the zakup chehjad is described in 
the Metropolitans Justice as appearing before a court 
where he presents his plea to sever his zakup relationship 
with his lord. That is his right, but in this case he to 
refund the earnest money twofold. This stipulation indi¬ 
cates bondage and is fully analogous to the Izorniks of Art, 
63 of the Pskov Court Deed, as we t as to the French sem, 
the German Kurmede* etc. 

The zakup hireling appears as a bondman who scarcely 
resembles the capitalist worker selling his labour power, 
Sfor is the earnest money exactly what is commenty under¬ 
stood by the term. Our ancient documents repeatedly use 
the term zaiati* zadaUsifa* in the sense of delivering one¬ 
self up to someone, or becoming someone’s subject, ' The 
earnest money fs the sum I he zakup receives from his mas¬ 
ter in becoming a bondman, that is not exactly what we 
should call a loan today. 

The instability of the peasant's economic status is too 
well knowm to require discussion here, The mass impov* 
erishmenl of the stnerds, which was one of the chief sources 
of the practice of the zakup and olher forms of feudal 
bondage, becomes entirely understandable if we recall the 
numerous calamities that befell the peasant under the 
feudal system—above all, the ceaseless internecine warfare 
and the campaigns abroad, apart from the internal eco¬ 
nomic processes. 

But the origin of this or that form of bondage cannot 
be fully explained solely by naturat calamities. It should 


Art. 62. 


1 Tiie Dvina Statutes* Art. 11. 

* ft.usskayti Pnmlii, Fourth Troitsk Copy, 

3 A derivative of dad —give.— 77. 

* The suffix sya means self.— Tr. 

* “That you became the subjects of the Grand Prince and reject 
Novgorod. rt (First Novgorod Annals for 1397. etc. N. P. P*vlov*$il- 
vinsky, Feudalism in Appanage Ftu a. p, 119.) 
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be remembered that we are studying a society where bond¬ 
age is born of production itself and where the ciass of 
feudal lords—land monopolists—resorts to extra-econom¬ 
ic coercion as one of the most potent means of subjugat¬ 
ing more and more new groups of immediate producers, 
But there is hardly a Form of economy in class society in 
which economic coercion is unknown, at least a? a subsidi¬ 
ary means of appropriating the surplus product. It is this 
economic road that Jed the zaktip into bondage. 

When Vladimir Monomakh ascended the Kiev throne 
during an insurrection of the lower classes, which was in 
part an uprising of the debtors against their creditors, he 
put a stop to the uprising with the aid of a number of 
measures, including that of compromise, 1 That part of the 
Extensive Pmvda which bears the title “And this was 
Ordained by Vladimir Vsevolodovich," is a vivid illustra¬ 
tion of his activities. It has not been possible to determine 
the origin of all the elements of his Statutes , but beyond 
doubt they in substance dealt with all aspects of the debt 
issue. Therefore the zakup found a legitimate place lit the 
Statutes, as one whose relations with his lord were based 
on money. 

The latest attempt to give a more precise interpretation 
of Moitomakh's Statutes was made by Tikhomirov. He 
believes that they began with a report on the conference in 
Berestov in 1113, included ihe legislation on the rezas and 
the zahupi and ended with the following words: "And the 


1 I, I. Sreziwvjky. in his C.na latum a cbhtijx Bopnce n f.irtSe, 
ftnf> I860, ct6, 86 (Lit, nf ifte Saints Baris and CUb, St. Petersburg 
I860, column 86), cilev ,i highly interesting text, which is complementsrv 
to the brief report of the Ipatii Annuls on the events of U13. It reveals 
important details of this major uprising of the lower classes, such as 
its extensive scale and the part played by the Kiev nobititv ftt invit¬ 
ing .Honomakh In the Kiev throne. This text was used by H, D, Pri- 
selkov in hi* 0'icjiKH no uopKoBiio-no.’tKTH'jecmifl Kcropiiii Kuoncuiii 
PycH X - XII bn. (£*tags on the Ecclesiastical and Political HistOfu of 
Kteo Rus in the Wthdlth Centuries, pp. 322-23,t M, Tikhomirov 
made use of another variant nf this text in his A Stndu of “Ruastmua 
Prwda," p. 210. 



zakup is to bo light!v burdened when there is need of it-" 1 
[ think that the kkotop statutes also bear (races of Mono 
uiakh's efforts. 

It is Obvious that the legislation on the zakups is closely 
related to the aggravation of the class struggle. The zakup 
was granted the formal right of litigation against his 
master and the right to leave him "in search of kunas.' 
The zakup 7 s responsibilities for his master’s properly was 
clearly defined, and his property and personal rights given 
substantial protection The format nature of some of the 
articles, designed to create a political effect, strikes the eye. 
Thus, the lord could beat the zakup only “for good reason" 
and never "without cause," or “irresponsibly' while drunk. 
There “guaranties" indicate the zakup’$ desperate situation 
prior to the 1113 uprising. At the same time they show that 
the lawgiver was forced to compromise and made “con¬ 
cessions" which, however, were purely formal. The nature 
of Monomakh’s activities arc strikingly defined in the mes 
sage of Metropolitan Nikifor in which the prince is depict 
ed~as “regulating the procedures in court cases, maintain¬ 
ing the truth for all time, and meting out justice and 

equity among the people.’’ 2 „ 

If there is reason to assume that these guaranties were 
relegated to oblivion after they had served their turn the 
description of the zakup s position in the lords economy 
can hardly be doubted, 

A special chapter in the Statutes of Grand Prince Ahull- 
mir Monomakh, which are a part of the Extensive PraodQ, 
is devoted to the zakup. This part of the lruvda entitled 
"On the Zakup" (Articles 56-62 of the Fourth Troitsk 
Copy), is, on the whole, one of the most difficult to under¬ 
stand, which is why there are such divergences of opinion 
regarding it among our scholars. In order to substantiate 
mv statements, l shall consider Us most important aspects. 


Ml. N. Tikhomirov, op. eh . pp- 306 - 0 a 
* M. N, Tikhomirov, op, cit.. p. 2tl- 
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Art. 56 which stipulates that the fugitive zakup is turned 
into a slave, but has the right openly to go "in search of 
kunas" and even appeal to the courts against his master, is 
quite clear, with the exception of the ralher obscure phrase 
“in search ot kunas." I am inclined to think that this is a 
case when the zakup obtains his master's permission to pro¬ 
cure money from another source to secure his release from 
bondage. The zakup, then, has the legal right to terminate 
his relationship with the ford, as was the case with the bond- 
man in Moscow (Kiifin.HjHuii ‘re^iooen) in the early period of 
the existence of the institution or the khatop in a state of 
servitude (jcaCantHOe xononcroo). The Metropolitan’s 
Justice confirms that the zakup had the legal right to leave 
his master: “And if a chetyad, who is a hireling (who is a 
zakup — Author) appears in court, declaring that he docs 
not wish to remain with his lord...The law states dear¬ 
ly that “he is not guilty," but in that ease the lord has the 
right to exact "twofold repayment of the earnest money.” 
This is why the zakup goes “in search of kurtas." 

The next hvo articles, 57 and 58, are extremely contro¬ 
versial. I do not propose to analyse every opinion sepa¬ 
rately. I shall state my own interpretation of the two ar- 
tides, which are intrinsically linked. I quote both in 
full: "If a lord has a zakup engaged in tillage and he 
ruins the voisky' horse, the lord shall not pay; (hut if the 
plough and harrow were given him by the lord from 
whom he receives the kupa and if he spoils these imple¬ 
ments. he must pay for them)* *; and if the lord sends the 
zakup away on some job and something is spoiled in his 
absence, he shall not pay for sudi loss," (Art, 57.) “If a 
horse is fed away from'a shed or pen, the zakup shall 
not pay for it. But if the horse is lost in the fidd, or the 
zakup does tiot drive the horse where the master has or 
dered, or if the horse is lost on the zakup 's own job, he 

1 Grekov quotes the original asa>is% and adds that other variant* 

* ay votnsky and mi$kg r —Tr* 

1 Brackets m\n*.^AuthQr m 



shall pay for the Joss.” (Art, 58.) The part of llie text t 
have parenthesized appears to be an explanatory in¬ 
sertion, because in substance and lornt it is wedged into 
Pravda's text, which deals with a very definite subject. 

Both articles refer to the zakup ploughman (hence 
there must have been zahnps who were not ploughmen, 
similar to the Moscow bondmen) ami to the lord’s horses, 
which the zakup constantly uses in his toll. The articles 
provide for the following cases; I) the lord's horse is 
lust while the zaktip is using it on his master’s job (cor¬ 
vee); 2) the horse is lost in the absence of the zatiup sent 
away on another job, 3) the horse is stolen from a stable 
Into which it was pul by the zakup. who had thus done 
his duty; I) the horse is lost due to the negligence of the 
zakup. who had failed to put It in the stable; 5) the horse 
is lost while the zakup is using it on his personal work. 
In tlie first three cases the zakup is nut responsible for the 
horse and does not have to make good the loss. In the 
other two. the zakup is obliged to pay the lord the price 
of the horse. 

The insertion on the plough and the harrow, made by 
analogy to the subject of the horse, denotes, I think, that 
the lord "gives" the plough and the harrow to the zakup. 
i.e. t he gives him the right to use them with the proviso 
that he makes good any possible loss. The word “give" 
is not used in connection with the horse, which indicates 
that it remained in the lord's stable, or pen, from which 
the zakup took it when he had need of it to work for the 
master, and sometimes for himself, naturally, with the 
owner’s permission, On the other hand, the plough and 
the harrow are given to the zakup, who keeps them at 
home, on his own plot, or leaves them out in the field, as 
was often the practice much later. U is clear therefore, 
that the owner had given the zakup the implements and 
expects him to return them or their equivalent, and is not 
concerned with the details. 

Such an interpretation of this part of the Russ buy a 
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Pravda requires a commentary, particularly in view of the 
Academic edition of the Pravda. Vushkov is absolutely 
right When he says that prior to the Academic edition, 
based on all available copies, scholars were wont to se¬ 
lect this or that variant of a moot point at will, and thus 
attribute a different character to the institution of the 
zakup, depending on their choice. (I have in mind the 
word "horse,” described as "voisky, svoisky and oobi- 
sky.) He is right, too, in asserting that all the earliest 
copies without exception, among I hem the Troitsk, the Sy¬ 
nodal and the Pushkin, with their derivatives, refer only 
to the voisky horse. This leads him to conclude that the 
term voisky is the one initially used by the Pravda. 1 

Such a conclusion will scarcely be disputed. It is a dif¬ 
ferent matter when i! comes to deciphering the ancient 
term voisky. It is commonly accepted that it had the same 
meaning in anliquity as it has today. This has even led 
some to assert that the zakup was a military man, and 
furthermore a mounted soldier. There are in fact no 
grounds for so extreme a conclusion. 

The Pravda Is quite explicit. The articles on the zakup 
engaged in tillage arc designed to define his stains in 
the agricultural economy of the demesne. That is why he 
Is called a zakup engaged in tillage, a zakup ploughman, 
and is given a plough and a harrow by his master. That 
is why he works with the lord's horse on the lord's ara- 
blc land and also for himself with the permission ol his 
master. That is why, again, he has to put the horse into a 
stable or pen, and why he is held responsible for its loss 
if he is guilty of it. 

All this is dear from the Pravda and, as I mean to 
show, in no way contradicts the term voisky. tt only re¬ 
quires closer examination 

Among the Western Slavs wojsko means “many." 

1 S .V, Vushkov, op, cit., pp. 75-7fi. 

* The original reads: “toleiny zakup”—Tr. 


H nuiober' IJ ; tuajski means “his," "one*s own/' The mean¬ 
ing of this term among the Southern Slavs, which has 
been retained in some parts to this day, Is no less inter¬ 
esting. Among the Horvalians twjska means die Leuie t 
homines, celj ad, tjudi , //Wsfct'o, narod. puk % swijet f swh 
jelin®, domain, famitia, glota obitely, zupa t celjad (liutii, 
zone i dieca) n.p. ovoj fcu£i ima mnogo vojskQ * Among 
the Serbs, to Hus day* vojska has the same meaning as 
zupa, domestics. The Serbian woman calls her husband 
ooino, iiredek believes that vojevoda^voje-rvoda f j.c., the 
head of the genus. 

Thus the initial meaning of the word voisko among the 
Slavs was people united by consanguinity {kufa}, or eco¬ 
nomic interests (itfpuL Hence, the initial meaning of 
uoisky is "domestic, 1h+ "belonging to that economy/' '“one's 
own/ 1 2 With the passage of lime this term was replaced by 
its equivalent svoisfty, which to this day is used in the 
South and in the Ukraine to mean "domestic/ 1 “belong¬ 
ing to that economy/" 11 may well be that in the North 
where this term was not known, the copyist who no long¬ 
er understood the meaning of uoisky and svoisky arbit¬ 
rarily changed them to voinsky, which, undoubtedly, led 
to a distortion of their initial meaning. 

I feel this to be the simplest and mosl plausible expla¬ 
nation of the terms uoisky and svoisky corresponding 
to the substance of that part of the Russkaya Fraud® 
which deals with the zakups. 

1 B, Linde* Sibmik jfzyka palskiegPr EFs/s kv eaqftJ* mnostwo. iiczba. 
Hum, Husztza, chnwra* eine grasse Ming*, gross* ZuhL Woftki—itgo* 

2 Rjecnik Hwatskoga fesim- Skupili 1 obradili Dr. Svekavic i dr. 
Jvan Kroz u Ziigrebu 1901. CL also Aky nert Hermann, Gesckicht* d*5 
f\rtegm?sen$ und Heenvrfasstmgm in Europa. \V3en B ! 86ft* S, S5. *Zupa" 
bc&nti't noth gegsnwartig bet den Datmalinern das "Hausooik™ und isi 
gteichhedeutind mil den [serhtscheft) vojsia, puft, (plk, phtk, ptak) m mit 
stUd, iiathia, deli, tktic f oiraei u. dgf. Dahw M aueh “mupa," somhi 
als M pfk m mit dem deutschen *Slape” und u Volk m nieht sprach r sondern 
attfh sptfwerwondi. !n dee Ftdge haben die Worie ctttd, wo jska, ptuk, die 
engen Bsdmtungdks Kriegsvolks rngmemnan.* Vgl. Ueber Eigenthums- 
verletzungert und deren Rechtsfolgen noth deni attbdhmischeh Rechte, 
von Dr. Herm. Jiredck, Wien, 18&L 5* L 
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Thus, in the Russkaya Rrauda the zahup is no! con¬ 
nected with a war horse, but with a work horse. He uses 
it to plough the lord's arable land and to work lor himself 
on the plot allocated to him by his master. He is not a 
military man, but an agricultural worker. He is a hireling 
who is not in a state of capitalist, but of feudal bondage, 
settled on land provided by the lord, which the Pravda 
calls an otarit&a, I feel Lh.it the most plausible explana- 
lion of otaritsQ is that it is a plot of land given the zakup 
by his master. 

This is supported by two fads: 1) it is in line with the 
general nature of the zatiup practice, and 2) it is sub¬ 
stantiated by the chronicles. 

In his deed of J3S2, Archbishop Dionisy of Suzdal uses 
this word to render the Greek He warns that pri¬ 

vate property is not permitted in monasteries and points 
out ihat the institution of private property, or an individ¬ 
ual private holding, has been sown by the devil and is 
called T,Wjhrsi, otaritsa In Russian. lUna-itow# is an ancient 
juridical term used lo denote the property which the peter 
fufttilias handed down to his son or gave to a slave, bat 
which he was free to take away. The holder had no right 
to dispose of this piece of property. The interpretation of 
the word was first given in a law under Emperor 

Augustus, 1 2 3 

The Statute of Yevfrosin of Polotsk explains otaritsa 
as an osobituP : "The oluritsa which is an osobtnQ”* The 


1 .Manuscript of the Moscow Synodal Library No, 455, p. 64. 
Austria Historical Libront, Vol. fi. Si. Petersburg, |#S8, p. 20ft, 
Note. 

- 0p. JhofiKtp, c.iosapEa tiaaccimecKuA jipetJWcvCTif, 

IMfi* £Fr. Lubtar, A Rcoi Dictiormrif of Classical Antiquity, 188»,) 

3 A derivative of asot*y -detached, spectaL—77. 

1 Cfpe&p/tHCKuth CkepkH no HCTopim wouacTtipcitofi skhjhei n 
J^-korcko» M. 19GH, crp,5U. EwfipocllH# tlonomcorci. §■ S* 

{Serebryansky. Essays on tfw Hi dory of Monastic Life in the P$te w 
Land, Moscow. SSiPWi p. 511 + The Statute of Ytof,rosin of Polotsk, para- 
5) 
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z aft up's oiaritsa, then, is nothing but a plot of land allo¬ 
cated by the lord for his usage. 

Our concept of the zakap's legal and economic status 
hinges on the explanation of another term in that part of 
the Pravda which we are now examining. That is the 
kupa, ("...but the lord who gave him the plough and the 

harrow, from him also he takes the kupa -"j Various 

opinions have been voiced on this score, particularly in 
recent times. 

Alter some hesitation. I conclude that the kupa is a 
sum of money which the zakup receives from the lord 
when the agreement between them is concluded. Such an 
interpretation of the kupa is very old and widely ac¬ 
cepted. That was the way Karamzin itilerpreted it. 1 * and 
it has now been accepted by most scholars. 

This opinion is supported by a number of weighty ar¬ 
guments. It can be contradicted only by the fact that the 
word "takes' 1 has the connotation of an action repeated 
systematically, while the word kupa as money received 
from the lord by the zakup docs not allow such repeti¬ 
tion. However, this ‘'contradiction" 1 believe, is removed 
by Professor G. Q. Vinokur's apt remark that Russian 
verbs in the imperfeclivc aspect often specify an action 
which denotes some form of constant relationship. Thus, 
the phrase: “He rents one of his rooms," 3 means 
that "he had rented it once and continues to enjoy that 
right." He suggests therefore that we translate our text 
as follows: "the lord... from whom he has taken the 
kupa ” 

The common root in the words zakup and kupa lends 
additional support to the above interpretation. It was a 
sum of money with the aid of which the recent smerd ac¬ 
quired 3 new social shell and became a zakup. 

Arts. 59-62, which deal with instances when the lord. 


1 N. M. Karamzin. op, dL P 

7 The original reads ijemtct —Tr* 

3 The Russian is *011 y Hero tiiHsiaer Koimafy 14 .—77 


L 8-1684 
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exceeding his rights, inflicted certain injuries on the za- 
kitp, also help to understand the zukup's social nature. 
Here are the “injuries'' which the lord was liable to in¬ 
flict on the zakup: I) he can effect a change in his own fa¬ 
vour of the sum given the zakup at Ihe conclusion of the 
agreement between them; 2) he can change (in 
his own favour, naturally) the size of the plot 
set aside for ihe zakup (the so-called otarilsa) and. pos¬ 
sibly, take it away front him without sufficient justifica¬ 
tion; 3) he call attempt to exploit the zakup by selling or 
hiring him out; finally, 4) lie can beat him up “without 
reason" or "when drunk, without any offence having 
been committed by the latter .” The remark by Vladimir 
sky-Budanov to the effect that Arts. 59-62 refer to the za¬ 
kup in general, to any kind of zakup, appears to be high¬ 
ly pertinent with the exception of the article on the ota - 
ritsa. It is scarcely possible that a plot was given to the 
urban zakup who worked in his masters bailey. I consid¬ 
er the general meaning of these articles to be clear and 
unquestionable. 

Art, 64 considers a case of a zakup stealing from an 
outsider ami nol irom his master. The responsibility rests 
with the lord, but the zakup is. as a result, turned into a 
slave. 

Art. 66 of the Russkaya Pravda flatly forbids the khu- 
top to serve as witness. It allows the zakup to act in this 
capacity when necessary In minor litigations. 

This is all we know of the zakup. 

Our observations therefore enable us to draw the fol¬ 
lowing well-founded conclusions. 

I. The zakup is one who is dependent on the feudal 
lord. 2. This dependency is established by an agreement 
accompanied by a payment or money bv the lord to the 
zakup, a sum to be paid back if the latter wishes to leave 
h.s master. The zakup's term of bondage is arranged for 
a fixed period. 3. The zakup can be made to perform the 
most diverse work for his lord. The so-called rofetmj za - 
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kiip is connected entirely with his lord's agricultural hold¬ 
ing. It would seem that this type of zakup was particu¬ 
larly numerous, or gave rise to the greatest number of 
court cases; in Vladimir Monomakh’s Statutes he was 
given the most prominent place. The existence of the ra- 
leimj zakups is unimaginable w ithout the landlord's bai¬ 
ley and its economy; the zakup ploughs the lord’s arable 
land with the latter's plough, and harrows it with the 
lord’s harrow using the lord's horse, tends the lord’s 
horses, drives them into his bailey and then inlo the stable, 
and is generally at the lords beck and call At the same 
time he has his own holding on a plot given to him by 
the lord. A clearer picture of the exploitation of the zakup 
could scarcely be given. II is above all one of the forms of 
corvee. 

The zakup, then, is by origin generally a srnerd, de¬ 
prived of the means of production and forced by eco¬ 
nomic circumstances to seek a source of subsistence from 
the large landowners. This is a symptom of the degrada¬ 
tion of the village community under the impact of feu da t 
relations. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the zakup is a 
kind of ryadaoich, and a part of the lord’s c fid pad, work¬ 
ing in his lord's bailey side by side with the kfioiop. 

The Russkaya Pravda enables us to study yet another 
kind of njadovich. Its Art. ill reads: "And in the vdach [ 
is not a kholop, neither for corn, nor for an appendage, 
but if he fails to work his year, he must return what was 
given him in kindness; but if he works it off he is not guil¬ 
ty. M The meaning of this article may be rendered as fol¬ 
lows: a debt, whether of corn or money, does not turn the 
debtor into a slave; if the working man desires to leave 
his master before the expiration of the term he must ei¬ 
ther work off his debt within a specified term or return it. 

1 The Pf&'dii lexf h imperfect. The Myasnlkovskv Copy reads 
h* 0-l^ceny' L T while the Fourth Troitsk Copy ha* bp IN l!ie B A w 
arid the „A mna'ib" variants. 
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Vladimirsky-Budanov thinks that this is a “source of 
one type of zakup Sergeyevich cites the Musin-Push- 
kin Copy as follows: “He who has given a price is not a 
kfiolop . „ and believes that this article refers to "work¬ 
ers hired fora period of a year, who receive a year's wages 
in advance. These wages arc paid either in kind (corn, 
or something to supplement the hire money), or in mone\ 
(uda isemt )." 3 

Sergeyevich's interpretation is scarcely acceptable In 
I he first place, the meaning of the word "appendage" re¬ 
main* * obscure. Jt could be understood as something quite 
different. Thus, Vladimirsky Budanov tentatively takes it 
to mean “interest.” which may be correct. 

The article as a whole does not deal with hire in the 
capitalist sense. It shows how the services of people were 
enlisted with the aid of corn or money, which very natu¬ 
rally implies interest, while the dacha was one of the 
means oi attracting labour power. The vdcich enters the 
service of the ford to work off a debt within a spec!tied 
term, which was not necessarily, as Sergeyevich believes, 
a year, for the word year (god) usually meant lime in gen¬ 
eral, and the Russkaija Prcivdci uses the term leto to de¬ 
note a definite period of time equivalent to our year: “And 
a woman with a daughter working for 12 let os, a griono 
a itfo, etc, Tims, It would be more natural to see this as 
a case of a poor man taking corn or money in advance 
and undertaking cither to work pff his debt within a spec- 
ifitd term or returning it if he wishes to leave his master 
before the expiry of the term. 

We should not ignore the term “in kindness" (milost) 
which may help us to clarify the meaning of the article. 
The mttoat here Is the corn ur money; in short, everything 


1 Op, ctL. p. 78, Nde HiO. 

* The original read*: ..Bjumeay sfjvtDn... * T, 
v. Sergeyevich, op, cit.. p. ]p[. 

* Karamzin Copy ol the Russkiittu Pradio, p, 354- 
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a poor man received in hard times from a prosperous or 
wealthy man, which he was obliged to work off. 

We know that people were enslaved in a similar man¬ 
ner as late as the 17th century. * 1 The Russkiitfii Prauda re¬ 
gards this method of enslavement as a thing of the past. 

In any case, the kttpu, if we lake it to mean the money 
which served to enslave the poor man. is similar to the 
dacha, mentioned in Art. I M of the Rasskaya Proud a, 

Smerd$ 

The smerd is mentioned by I he Praada of the Yurosht- 
vtchy in its list of people working on the manorial estate. 
Alter we tind out who the smerd was in general, we shall 
discover how he got there and what his status was. 

Our scholars have written more about this than about 
any other subject of Rus history. 

Yushkov made a most complete review of the literature 
dealing with this question. He also attempted to classify 
existing opinions* I shall not, therefore, enumerate the 
varied arguments of each author, but will examine only 
the most striking. 

I wish to demonstrate that this diversity of opinion on 
the smerd was due to the state of our pre-revolutionary 
scholarship and erroneous theoretical premises. 

As an example, I quote the opinion of Leshkov, which 

1 "Godunov and many of his nobles. . . coerced many people into 
their service, ami attracted others by kind words and presents . ,, and 
tuany others, taking example from their hellers and rulers, east into 
bondage whomsoever I hey could and forced them by violence and 
torture .to sign obligations of servitude, while yet others were enticed 
into drinking wine, and after three or four cups such would naturally 
become their slaves. 1 ' (Cxaaaune AupaaMiia na-iuuwHa. PUB, r. XNf, 
tip, 4H2—483. (The Lay of Avruurmi Paiitsyn, Russian Historical Li¬ 
brary, voi. xiii. pp. j 62 -n:i.}j 

1 C. B. lOtusoa, K Bcmpocy o cMepjax (Concerning cite Problem t/f 
the Smerd s) and liit ^cQ^iiueoTiioiiioHiiii n KneacKou Pyeu i ,,J’'renut' 
sanncKH Capa-roHtxoro rocv^apcTsen noro yjiwfiepcHTcra", V. 1, nun. 4, 
1923 it r. III, buh. 4, 1925.) (Feudal Relations in Kief Rtis. Vchoniye 
Zap i ski SaratoDstogo Gosudarstvenmigo Vnhtersitefa, Vol. i. Issue 4 
1923 and VbL fit. Issue 4, 1925-1 



is not without interest “Considering the articles oi the 
Statute {Russkaya Praoda — Author)*' he writes, “accord¬ 
ing to which every smerd who died childless gave the 
prince the right to inherit his property; or according to 
which anyone who judged a s/nerd without the prince's 
permission was liable to punishment; and again, accord¬ 
ing to which the property of the smerds was constantEy 
contrasted to the property oT the prince, e,g,, the smerd's 
horse to the prince's horse, and the smerd's beehives to 
the prince’s beehives; according to which there were spe~ 
cial dues from the smerds, who pay prodazha to the prince, 
we conclude that the smerds were the prince's men; 
and could only bo held by the prince, much the same as 
the kholops and zakups were owned by others. They mav 
have been prisoners of war settled on the lands of the 
prince, or of the state, as was the case later in the Nov¬ 
gorod land." 1 

According to Leshkov, the srtterds could therefore be 
owned only by the prince, while the other landowners 
held only tcholops and zakups. 

In the Russkaya Praoda itself the kholops are pre¬ 
sented as being princely, boyar and monastic, 1 not to 
mention the Novgorod sources, which conclusively dis¬ 
prove Leshkov's assertion. (He attempts to deprive the 
prince of his kholops in a most arbitrary fashion.) Lesh 
kov s entire argument collapses as soon as we envisage 
the prince not only as the head of Hie state, but also as 
a lord of the manor. It transpires that the prince as lord 
of the manor owns land, a pinna and other resources, that 
the prince has his own estate, which is separate from the 
holdings of the peasants, w-ho are his bondmen in the de¬ 
mesne. and that the princely estate is worked by bond¬ 
men, the cheli/ad discussed above. !n other w'ords, we 
shat! have to admit that the prince as a landowner does 


fa* Pe0pte aitd pp. 1*5-57. (Ush 

3 Panda. Fourth Troitsk Copy, Art, 45. 



not differ in principle from other large landowners, who 
were advised by Daniil Zatochnik not to acquire lands in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the princely demesne, 
since the menials of the prince, taking advantage of Ihe 
authority of their master, took many liberties in their re¬ 
lations %vilh his more modest neighbours. Thus, if we con 
sidcr the social and political relations of Kiev Rus in anoth¬ 
er light, the interpretation of the term saierrf will nec¬ 
essarily be different from that given by Leshkov, and the 
whole of the Russkaya Pravda will tell a different story. 

Leshkov's opinion is partly supported by Nikolsky, 
whose paper appeared a year later. He admits that the 
sources do not give a direct answer to the question of 
what were the smerds. He then reasons: "If the prince 
took the property of a sunless sinerd who died, he. there¬ 
fore, had a certain right to do that, just as the smerds 
wert obliged to submit to that right, i.e„ relinquish their 
property." But instead of defining the right that gave the 
prince the property of a son less smerd after his death, 
the author, having solved the problem for himself, writes: 
“In substance, and according to the direct meaning of the 
statute on the smerd's inheritance, we must admit that 
the smerds were under obligation to the prince and, con¬ 
sequently, directly dependent on him " 

The author, nevertheless, poses the question: “What 
did this dependence amount io?” But his answer is not 
very satisfactory. lie asserts that when the itinerant Va¬ 
rangian princes settled down they occupied free lands 
which “became one of the main sources" of income for the 
state in place of the former tribute. The princes began to 
settle these lands with various kinds of people, including 
prisoners of war, slaves, and pauperized freemen so that 
they should be cultivated. These are “tile smerds. the low¬ 
est, working, landless class. They w r ere like hirelings, 
zakttps of the prince, working for the prince in return for 
corn and. therefore, obliged to put all their energies at his 
disposal in return for the land, corn, life, keep and pro- 
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tec lion which the prince gave them and which they en¬ 
joyed as shelterless and defenceless people," 1 

Kluchevsky considers all princely land to be stale land, 
He considers that the smerd lived only on state land and 
therefore calls him a state peasant. He thinks that the 
Rimskaya Pravda uses the word smerd in a dual sense: 
it is a “free commoner' in general, and a free peasant in 
particular. The Pravda points to the direct relationship 
between the smerd and the prince: the prince inherited 
the property of the smerd who left no sons, l-ater, during 
the 13th and 14th centuries, in the Novgorod and Pskov 
regions, the term smerds was applied to free ploughmen, 
who used government land, i,e„ to state peasants. It ap¬ 
pears that the term had a simitar meaning at the time of 
the Russkaya Pravda: the smerd was a free ploughman 
living on princely land” 1 

In 1S35, these view's were (Kdended hv Chernov in his 
article “About the Rus Smerds of the I lth-13th Cen¬ 
turies." 

A different view of the smerd is supplied by a group 
of scholars, including Vladimirsky Budanov, Samokva- 
sov, Paviov-Silvansky and Maksimeiko* They admit the 
existence of tw r o kinds of smerds; t) the village smerds, 
living on the old community lands not yet assimilated by 
the feudal lords, ami Jt the smerds dependent on the feu¬ 
dal lords. These authors differ on other aspects of the 
matter, 

Vladimirsky-Budanov is inclined to regard Ihe first 
group of peasants as belonging to the state, or to the 
prince, while Pavlov-Silvansky views these “princely" 
smerds as belonging to an individual, since they are sel- 


1 V. 

*V. 


ifati£. i.) 
Russia, p. 


Nikolsky, op eit,, pp. 357-59. (tffrisky's 

, , .. Ratoru of Estates in Rustic:, ti, 49. This 

idea was bricftv expressed in his Snort Course af Russian Htstoni' “The 
free peasants who lived on princely slate land and tilted it wfth their 
own implements, were called smerds. (Op. cit.. Vladimir. IM9, p- 8!) 

Survey of rhe History of Russian 
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tied on the lands of the princely demesne and do not differ 
in principle from the bovar smerds. 1 Both authors admit 
the existence of adscript smerds , although they view these 
in a different light, The former classifies the zakups, the 
potovniks and the Izorniks among the adscript smerds. 

An examination of Samokvasov's peculiar terminology 
places him in the above group of scholars. He singles out 
the population of the urban communities whom the con- 
i|ueror has turned into his subjects and who are his trib¬ 
utaries. At times he calls them the '“smerd tow ns-folk" 
who constitute the lowest ranks of the Russian population 
of the period before the Talar invasion. In Moscow, he 
thinks, they were called peasants. He notes the existence 
of peasants owned by individuals and calls them slaves. 
“In the period of the Russkaya Prainla the ploughmen in 
a state of bondage in the princely manors mere called 
smerds in the narrow sense of the word.*' Later they be¬ 
came known as “court peasants." 3 

While stressing the freedom of the smerds (“the 
smerds are a free population," “the smerds may own prop¬ 
erly." etc ), Sergeyevich nevertheless admits that some 
smerds were settled on the lands of landowners and were 
obliged to work for them, 1 ' 

Maksimdko also admits the existence of two categories 
of smerds . In a paper About the Smerds of "Russkaya 
Pravdu'’ he states that besides the princely smerds who 
lived in the prince's demesne, there were also privately 
owned smerds. He takes the smenl to mean a villager or 
a peasant in general. 4 

Nikitsky 5 may with several reservations he included in 


1 N. P. PavtovSilvansSiv. Feudalism in Appanage Pus. pp, 222-2."i, 
- D. Y, Samokvasflv. op. dt„ PP-27i>, 2H>. 

* V. I. Sergeyevich, op. cit,. Vof. I. p. 182. 

* M Maksinieiko, Afoul Ike Smerds at "Russkaya Pnada, i.Rratsi 
Komissii ill tut V UtehtnuniUja Isiorii Zakkidno-RtiskaBa to Vkrainskogo 

Prava, Issue HI. 198?.} , 

a A It HuitumtKUu, 0>tepK euiyrpeNiieA Hcropmi IlcKouii, Lilb I87S 
(Nikitsky, Outline of Pskov's Internal History. St, Petersburg, 1873 ) 
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this group of scholars. “In Ancient Rus," he declares, 
“the smerds were people who enjoyed every right of the 
free estates. They were personally responsible for their 
crimes and paid legal lines, viras and prodazhas, Judg¬ 
ing irom his terminology, the author means the smerds 
of the Rttsskuya Pravda. In his further writings he deals 
exclusively with the Pskov and Novgorod smerds. 

It may well be that Nikitsky discerns certain peculiari¬ 
ties in the condition of the Pskov and Novgorod smerds 
as compared with those of Kiev, He stresses that they are 
tributaries, and points out that they are the "smerds prop¬ 
er," who, he believes, lived "on the lands of Lord Pskov " 
Further on he says: "The smerds, it appears, were in less 
advantageous circumstances (than the potovrtiks—Au¬ 
thor). In any case, Pravda's enactments (he means the 
Pskov Court Deed—Author) had no bearing on the 
smerds since the obligations of the latter to the landown¬ 
er were stipulated in a special so-catled Smerd Deed 
which together with other papers was kept in the archives 
of the Troitsk Cathedral. " 5 The author fails to explain the 
relation between the "lands of Lord Pskov" and those of 
the other “landowners." We are unable, therefore, to dis¬ 
cover his precise views on the smerd. In another paper 
he declares: "In ancient times, smerds were people who 
had no personal land and had to live on the land of oth¬ 
ers" 1 At the same time, he notes the existence of "peas¬ 
ant land tenure ” "It would be unfair to assume that in¬ 
dividual peasant land tenure disappeared entirely in that 
period. (13th century— A uthor.) Far from disappearing, 
it continued to be in evidence”* It would appear that Ni¬ 
kitsky is also inclined to include these peasant landown¬ 
ers among the smerds^ One must, however, he cautious. 


i A. 

*4. 


I. Nikitsky, op. eit.. pp. 278, 262, (Italics 
ft, liuKumcKiiu r 11 crop list aKoiioMiiqecjtoru Cuts Bf.t h kcfo 


IIoBropo^a 1 iNV, IfiTO. ttp, 4L f A i. N i k j kk v. The !lislon; of Evert/dav 
Economics in Great \ongarod, .Moscow. I8&3' i> in 

* A- KtWtiky, Outline of Pskov's Internal (tislom, pp. 276, 261. 
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because tile author makes no clear-cut statements on the 

subject . . 

It we take the trouble, however, of summarizing ms 
view's we shall be faced with three categories of rural pop¬ 
ulation who can be classified as smertfs: 1) tillers, who 
"rented land from individual landowners,” 2) “the smerds 
proper. living on the lands ol Lord Pskov, i e.. on stale 
lands which, however, were assimilated by the big land- 
owners to a great extent by the period in question (as 
becomes clear from the author’s explanation on p. 282), 
and finally, as stated in his History of Everyday F,io- 
nomics in Great Novgorod, 3) peasant proprietors. 

Presnyakov devoted much attention to the problem. His 
well-argued criticism served to destroy a conglomeration 
of prejudices in our historical papers, but he railed to pre¬ 
sent an exhaustive view of his own. He sided with the pre¬ 
vailing opinion that “the word smerd denotes the entire 
mass of the rural population," but it appears that at the 
same time he admitted the existence ol smerds dependent 
on the prince, smerds ol the princely demesne, But after 
summing up his observations he arrived at a very gloomy 
conclusion: “The solution ol this problem (of the smerds 
—Author) presents well-nigh Insurmountable obstacles. 
It appears that it must remain controversial for a long 
time, possibly for ever, because of the paucity ol facts at 
our disposal; a few scattered remarks in the chronicles 
and the Russkatju Pravda ” l 

For many years this problem was in some respects 
successfully studied bv Yustiknv, He is to be credited with 
a studv of the legal status of the dependent smerds. Our 
only difference is that, while admitting the existence of 
free peasantry in Kiev Rus. he refuses to see it under the 
term smerd* which. I believe, includes both the tree and 
dependent smerds. Yushkov does not regard the term 
smerd as an equivalent of the later term peasant, which 

1 Ar Vr P ^^n yaksv t op. cii-. p r 28 ^ tl sli Also his Lr'cittfcs on 

tian History, Vol- L pp- 192-03™ etc. 
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was used to denote two stales in the course of its history: 
the independent and the dependent peasantry. 1 

In the course of my account I shall have to deal with 
the arguments of several authors, including Yushkov. 

Of late, papers dealing with the general history of the 
Ukraine and Kiev Rus have given prominence to the prob¬ 
lem of the smerds and 1 believe this problem is now on 
the way to a solution. 

With this 1 conclude my brief review of the discussion 
of the smerds as it stands today and pass on to an exami¬ 
nation of the substance of the problem iisclf, 

The reasons Tor previous failures to solve the problem 
lay, and in part continue to lie, not so much in the lack 
of sources, as in an incorrect approach, i.c„ not so much 
in the matter, as in the method. 

There is every reason to assume that Lenin considered 
the smerds to be peasants who were not a homogenous 
mass as regards economic and legal status. This is indi¬ 
cated by his statements on the subject: "And the ‘free’ 
Russian peasant in the 20th century is still forced to enter 
the servitude of the local landlord-— in precisely the same 
way as was done by the smerds (as the peasants were 
called In the "Russkayct Pravda") when they 'signed up' 
with the Jaudlordr 2 3 In Russia "otrabotki have continued 
almost since the rise of Rus (the landowners forced the 
villeins into bondage as far back as the time Of Rttsskutju 
Prai’da In Lanin’s opinion, feudalism existed in Rus 
from the 9th century.* Clearly, Lenin also did not regard 
all the smerds as bondmen; only some of them were serfs. 

1 S, V. YUihtiov, Concerning the Problem of the Smerds, [Uchantw 

ZapiskiSaraiaoskogn Gosudarstventtogo VtUtxrsUeta, Vol. I, Issue 4. 1923); 
also tils Essays on the History of Feudalism in Kiev Rus, and The Sot ini 
and Political System and Lau: in the Kiev Staff, Moscow. 1949 

3 v,t. Lenin. Works. 4th Rush. etl„ Vot. 12, p, 237. (Italics mine 
Author.) ' 

* V. I. Lenin, The Deveiopmcnl of Capitalism in Russia, Moscow’, 
1957, p. 206. 

* V. t. Lenin, Vorks, 4th Russ, ed.. Vo). 20, p. 348. 
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It can scarcely be doubted that Lenin assumes the exist¬ 
ence in that period of two categories of smerds —the de¬ 
pendent smerds. the serfs, and the independent, free 

smerds : . 

The brie! historiographical survey given above shows 
that many scholars sought to find a single legal defini¬ 
tion lor all the smerds. Since Ihe sources do not in fact 
warrant such an approach* some scholars have given up 
the attempts to find a precise definition as hopeless. 

t believe that we shall discard our attempts to find a 
single legal definition of this phenomenon which was not 
and could not have been uniform in reality, but was in a 
state of flux* inevitably undergoing change m the course 
of it s development. We should bear in mind that the legal 
status of the peasants was complex* varied and m a con¬ 
stant state of fiux. It is our task to discover the smerds. 
status in the historical system of production in every 

period under examination. . 

In the economic sense, the peasant is nn immediate pro 
ducer who owns the implements of production and has a 
holding of his own, which he needs to pul his labour into 
effect and produce the means for his subsistence He is 
independently engaged in tillage, as well as m the rum 
and household industries connected with it.' m contras 
tD the slave, who uses the lord’s means of production and 
is fully owned bv his lord. 

Peasants can be either tree tillers, or dependent m 
varving degree and form on the landowners* whether sec¬ 
ular or ecclesiastic. In the period when society is being 
feudalized the general trend in the free peasant s late is 
for him to be turned into a dependent peasant who pays 
quit rent, does corvee and even becomes a serf. 

Thus, in Germany, there were a certain number oi (uv 
peasants in the 12th and 13th centuries remaining on y to 
the east of the Rhine, But by that time, the bulk of the 
peasants had been turned into serfs by the feudal lords. 

t_ K. Marx. Capital. Vot* III, Moscow. Gospoltlizdal, i960, p. «« 
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However, whether Free or dependent, the peasant re¬ 
tains his economic nature: he is always a tiller who owns 
the means of production. This is the only exhaustive defi¬ 
nition of his class. 

The Kiev and the Novgorod sitterd is nothing but a peas¬ 
ant who comes under this definition. There is no other 
interpretation of either the Russkaya Pravda articles, or 
the well-known texts of the chronicles. The fact that it is 
impossible to reduce the smerd to a uniform legal status 
is no reason for despair since we find srtterds not only as 
free members of the community, but also as bondmen, up¬ 
rooted from the community. Snterds were turned into 
bondmen along with the community, when community 
land with its population fell into the hands of the land- 
owner—whether prince, man-at-arms, boyar or a church 
establishment, the nature of the dependence should not 
he considered homogenous in every case, 1 like the variety 
of terms used to denote the peasant mass. 1 do not propose 
to cite fully all the well-known statements of our sources 
on Hie sttterds, but shall single out those which mav 
suffice to throw light on this obscure problem. 

Proceeding from the assumption that there is no di[Ter¬ 
ence in principle between the social nature of the Kiev 
and the Novgorod smcrds t I base my conclusions both on 
the Novgorod and the Kiev records, taking due account, 
of course, of the peculiarities in the historv of southern 
and northern Rus, 


Smerds —Free Community Mi-inkers 

1 use this term to designate the bulk of the rural popu¬ 
lation throughout Rus which remained independent of 
individual landowners and was subject only to the juris¬ 
diction of the state. 


r ■ ?j. asw djon 1 do not ;il ah intend lo negate hie importance 
°f juridical Editors in the status of any of the social classes or the inlra* 
c lass strata in feudal society. 
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I must note that Ihc documents which 1 use to study the 
free smerds do not always single out this category. The 
sources often speak of them in general, without classify¬ 
ing them. It is often difficult to discern just what smerds 
are meant particularly when the sources speak ot their 
state dues since (axes were paid by tree and dependent 
smerds alike. But there are a number of documents, ana¬ 
lysed below, which dearly speak of smerds who are free 
members of the community. 

It is highly indicative that in some sources the term 
stnerd covers the entire rural population engaged in agri¬ 
culture and organized in communities. Such usage would 
be out of the question if snierd meant only that section 
of the population which was dependent on the lords. 

Judging by ail the extant texts of the treaties between 
Novgorod and its princes (“And a merchant shall pay 
taxes and render service in his own hundred, and a smenl 
in his own pogost . Such is the age long practice in Nov¬ 
gorod”), the smerds have since olden times constituted 
the bulk of the taxed rural population of the Novgorod 
pogosts (“such is the age-long practice”). 

Elsewhere in these treaties we find a no less charac¬ 
teristic contrast between the smerds, as the rural popu¬ 
lation, and the towns-folk (“no zakhsdtiiks shall be ac¬ 
cepted, either from among the smerds, or from among the 
kupchinas") . Here too the deeds indicate that the practice 
was age-long. When there is need for a comprehensive 
designation oi the entire Novgorod population, the rural 
as well as the urban, the deeds use the terms smerd and 
kupehina, with the former doubtlessly denoting the bulk 
of the rural population. A similar usage is also found at 
a later period. 

We find the smerds who are members of a community 
in a Pskov 13th-century deed: *\. .Lochko and Ivan and 
all the Rozhitsky folk stood against Radish and Kuzma 
and the Spasovsky monks in litigation for a peat bog, as¬ 
serting that the monks and Kuzma and Radish began to 


deprive Lochko and Ivan and the Rozhitsky folk of peat; 
and they produced a smerd deed showing that the peal 
belonged to Lochko and Ivan and at! the Rozhilsky 
folk...." 1 Clearly, Lochko and Ivan represent all the peo¬ 
ple of Rozhitsky. and all are undoubtedly smerds. 

The free smerds as members of a community are de- 
scribed in the 1375 Deed published some time ago: "Mow 
they drew up a peace deed with the Chelmuzhsky bovar 
Grigory Semyonovich and his children.., the bailiff of 
Vymochensk pogosi Artemei, nicknamed Qrya, with his 
relatives, and two Shungsky smerds, [van Gerasimov and 
Vasilei, nicknamed Stojvov Glebov and Ignatei, nick¬ 
named Igocha, and Osafci. the children of Perfiry, and all 
the Shungsky folk... established peace and determined a 
boundary in the Chelmuzhsky pogosi (a description of the 
controversial boundaries follows).,, and we arc not to 
seize that land of Grigory, nor infringe the boundan 
....And all that [and and water and boundary shall be 
owned by the Chelmuzhsky boyar Grigory and his chil¬ 
dren for ever. - If we accept this deed as authentic, a fad 
I do not doubt, we shall have to note the description of 
the Shungsky smerds who owned land as a community 
and were engaged in some controversy over it with their 
neighbour, the Chelmuzhsky boyar, w r hlch ended in a peace¬ 
ful settlement and a new delineation of the boundaries. 

There is another similar agreement between the Archi¬ 
mandrite Grigory of 'luriev Monastery and the peasants 
of Rohichinskava volost in 1458-1472: "The people of Ro- 
hidilnskaya volost agreed with the Archimandrite Grigo- 


*-#.!S°S ,Wly rs1a r !<1 0 "-,! htV WMt eoast ()i Pskov Lake. In Ihe I9tb 
centurv (here were five v. twes with 35 Homesteads there. 

JfP® AE . kh. I, .1,1868, HwMeipBB n era cyatGa h sna'ie- 
13a-1311. {Lectures on tfr Russian 
Bonk 1, Moscow. 

i V u Foc , and P,m <he Utonerhsk Territory. 
ii mjn i£ fP^WTH (JltJA K sa 11127- im 

■■ llL . jn - CT P* 1ST, -V53) + | fs. S. Uiaycv. Northern Dtvds i stop 
£*£« ArMwgrvfirheshoi Komtuii For JS87 ig®8. Issue 35, r 157. 
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ry and with the priests and the monks of Yuriev Monas¬ 
tery—Fyodor. Semyon Onkudinov, Ovdot Maksimov, Su- 
fonty Vasilyev, Pyotr Sidorov and all the peasants of 
Robichinskaya volost —to deliver the allolcd corn to the 
granary_" J 

After mentioning several peasants of the Robichtn- 
skaya volost, there follows a generalization: '*And all the 
peasants of Robichinskaya volost"', precisely as was the 
case in ail previous deeds which have such generaliza¬ 
tions as: M And all the Shungsky folk,” “and all the Ro- 
zhitsky folk." It can scarcety be doubled that these are 
smerds, peasants acting in concert. 

While the peasants of the Robichinskaya volost arc in a 
state of feudal dependence on the monastery, this cannot 
be said of the Rozhitsky and the Shungsky smerds - , noth¬ 
ing to that etTect is said in the deeds. We can therefore 
assume that they are smerds who have not yet fallen into 
the hands of the feudal lord. 

The smerds are tributaries. Nor can it be doubled that 
it is precisely such tributaries that the Novgorod Annals 
describe in the story of the campaign of the Novgorodites 
against Yugra in 1193 when the besieged Yugra appealed 
to the besiegers in the following words: .. do not de¬ 
stroy us, your smerds and your tribute." 3 

In our ancient translations, the word smerd corres¬ 
ponds to the Greek ESni-n-^i.e., an owner and a 
tiller. 3 It includes the bulk oftherurai population. It covers 
also the bulk of the tributaries. The First Novgorod Annals 
for 1169 describe the campaign of the Novgorod ites against 
Suzdal saying: “And the Novgorodites retreated, and 


’Macarius. A Djsrription of thr Novgorod Yuriev Monastery, p. fifi. 

1 First Novgorod Annals for 1193. 

M. C. JIanita-JiaHttjeocKuA, 0'iepn ttctopiiw oCpnaohaHHa r.inwieii- 
lutli pas pa.io a KpctruaiicKoro Hac«ien a a a PoCCMh (Ctf. „K peer ban ckiiTi 
Crpoft“, t. J, CUB 1905, CTP. 5, npiiMCHaHM 2). (AS, Lappo-Danilovsky. 
An Outline of the History of tlv Emergence of the Main Categories of Peas¬ 
ant Population in Russia. Coll, The Peasant System, Vol, I. St, Peters¬ 
burg. 1905, p. 5, Note 2.) 
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then returned again, and look all the tribute* and from 
the Suzdal stnerds another/ 13 Another report for the year 
1229 says: 'Prince Mikhail came to Novgorod from Cher¬ 
nigov ... and he swore by the Cross to respect al! the 
freedoms of Novgorod and all the deeds of Yaroslav: and 
to give the smerds who had run ofl to another land free¬ 
dom from tribute for five years, and he ordered those who 
lived here to pay tribute as the previous princes had es¬ 
tablished/ 1 In this manner r Prince Mikhail hoped to get 
back the peasants who had flown from the persecutions 
of the vice gerent Dmitr MiroshktnEch. which, it seems, 
led to the insurrection of 1209/ There are numerous facts 


1 First Novgorod Annals, p. 140; Bar Her and Later Versions of the 
First Novgorod Armais* p. 221. 

z First Novgorod Armais, p. 230; Earlier and Later Versions of the 
First Novgorod Annuls, p. 274, I think that the Nikon Annals distort the 
text, giving U as follows: w He granted a moratorium to oil the poor and 
debtor* on tribute for five years: a* to those who ran off in debt, they 
pay tribute as the previous princes had established, hut without annual 
interest.” The text of the Novgorod Annals is sufficiently clear. We have 
here, undoubtedly, an Incentive for fugitive peasants, whom the prince 
wished to return to their former domicile. Yushkov prefers the Nikon 
version to the Novgorod without. In my opinion, sufficient ground. 
(Uchonitft Zapiski Saratoirskogo Go sudor stvenrwga Qniuersitela. Vol. I, 
Issue 4, p. 73; S. V . Yushkov, Essays on lhi.' History of Feudalism in Kiev 
Rns, pn. 102-03+) We discover similar tactics used by Ihe feudal lords 
in the istli ctnturv. Grand Prince Vasily Dmitrtyevich granted peasants 
who came to him from other principalities a moratorium of 10 years, and 
only 3 years to his own. (\-U/y Arkheografieheskot EkspedltsiB Vol. L No. 
2E, 1423.) In similar caves, Prince Andrei Vasilyevich of Uglirit granted 
rora tor foot 10 and 20 years (ibid.. No. 102. 1476. etc.). The smtrds are 
valued hi Novgorod primarily as tributaries. 

'i lishkov considers that my punctuation of the text and* consequent- 
ly, its interprets lion causes an 'Insurmountable obstacle" and advances 
his own. He thinks Shat the phrase "and he ordered those" can only ap- 
pjy to the foregoing phra.-*-: “Who bad run off to another land, he ordered 
thoK...," I think that the “insurmountable obstacle" appears it we accept 
Yushkov p s interpretation □! the text* for then we have a phrase which is 
unw ieldy hi form and strange in content. In that case we shall have two 
subordEnato clauses connected with "those, 1 * one of them preceding and 
tue clner following It. But that is passable; the worst is that these two 
clauses are contrary 1 to each other in meaning and can in no way apply to 
one and she same word. According to Yushkov, the sentence should read 
liius: \\ ho Intd run off to another fond, he ordered those, those who lived 
here to pay tribute." Yushkov 1 * version gives rise to another difhcul- 
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in the history of the Russian state which support this 
interpretation. The 1426 deed of Vasily Vasilyevich Tyom- 
ny (The Blind) to Metropolitan P ho tills says; Prom 
that monastery and from those manors the people have 
strayed in every direction, and when they return I shall 
not require any of my tribute for five years—” l 

We discover a similar case in the 1525 deed of the Po¬ 
lish King Sigisrmind. The territory of Scbezhskaya volost, 
which neighboured on the Pskov land, had suffered as a 
result of military action by Muscovite troops. Many peas¬ 
ants “had strayed from tlieir homes” and fell into pover¬ 
ty, The king takes measures to restore the region io life 
and writes in his deed: "Desiring them (the peasants— 
Author) to return to their homeland ... wc have granted 
them a moratorium of four years.” 4 There are many such 
examples. The question is quite clear. The authorities use 
the most effective means, In order to secure the return of 
peasants who had lied for various reasons, they lighten 
their burden-for a definite period, since, of course, it 
would be entirely unthinkable from the viewpoint of the 
ruling class, to free the peasants from the payment of 
tribute altogether. 

The existence of independent srnerds in Kiev Rus be¬ 
comes clear if we take into account fads pointing to the 
existence of free srnerds who arc members of communi¬ 
ties, if we allow that whenever the documents mention 
srnerds in general there is room for the independent srnerds 
as well, and, finally, if we accept the well-known fact that 


ly, namely, the wrd “those" at one and Ihe same time denote! Uu? fugi¬ 
tives and' those who stayed behind, . , , , , 

S. N. Chernov assumes that (he srnerds fled from slate lands to prt- 
Vote I y -owned ones, but not substantiate his assumption, (S^N. Cher* 
nov. About the Hus Srnerds of ilu. tlth and !2t/i Centuries, p. 771.) 

1 M. //, rnpwM, 0 seMfriwfHX n.i,nenU(U BcepoccHficKHs miitjvo- 
noJiHToa... cnii ]S71. npH-wacemix. tip. II—12. (,W.l. Gorchakov, The 
Landholdingso} the Russian Metropolitans, Si. Petersburg, 1871, Adden¬ 
da, pp. 11-12,) 

Zapadnoi Rossi i, Vo I, 11, No, 13$, p. 159. 
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peasants remained free even in taler limes, when the num¬ 
ber of feudal lords had substantially increased. 

The assimilation of land with its population (smerds) 
by the feudal lords consisted precisely in that the latter 
systematically took possession of the land with the sup¬ 
port of the state and subjugated the independent smerds . 
If we reject this process, which was repeated throughout 
Europe, we shall have to side with those who believe that 
the landowners took hold of free land and caught the va¬ 
grant folk with a view to settling them on their vacant 
holdings. 

I think that there is absolutely no ground for such an 
assumption. That the smerds formed the largest part of 
the Ancient Rus population is also eloquently indicated by 
the toponymy. "There is not a single social definition, 1 ' 
says the author of a special paper on the subject, “which 
has given such a variety of derivative forms reflected in 
the toponymy, as the word smerd." She notes the wide 
range over which this term extends. The first group of lands 
where this term Is well known includes the Novgorod and 
Pskov regions, the north and north-east parts of the Dvi¬ 
na region and the north-west of the former Vyatka guber¬ 
nia. The second group includes Volvn, Podolla, Kholm- 
shchina, Galichina, Minor Poland, together with Poznan, 
Silesia and East Prussia. The term was also widely known 
in Byelorussian and Lithuanian lands, in Kovno, Vilno 
and Grodno, It is rarely met with in the Upper Volga re¬ 
gions (Tver, Vladimir and Yaroslavl), where it disap¬ 
pears. In the West, the term is also known in several parts 
of Germany. 1 

It appears that there is valid support for the opinion 
that the smerds formed the bulk of the rural population, 
although the term itself does not cover all its categories. 

1 E . .4. PiurJ-x.-jcurfM, Cjigelo w fiitepa" a TonmnnrnKe f rtpofi/icwu aic• 

ToqilKKoaweKHM- cfi. 2M/J, 1936; „p. 5-16). (Y. a7 Rv-dimbaya, 
rf>e ^ord Smerd in he Tepowmy, Probittmj IsioehiUkoiidtnia, coll, 
2, Moscow-Lcningr,' sjJ, 1936, pp, 5*16.) 
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Such is the opinion of most students (Maksitneiko, 
Chernov, Vladimirsky-Budanov, Dyakonov, etc) 

Yushkov is of a different opinion. In many of his papers, 
and particularly in his Essays on the History of Feudalism 
in Kiev Rus and The Social ami Political System and Law 
in the Kiev Stale, he tries to prove that our sources use 
the term smerd to denote only bondmen, Naturally, he 
gives his own interpretation ol many of the sources quot¬ 
ed above. In addition, he advances the following argu¬ 
ments in support of his main contention; l) the “rapid" 
disappearance of the term smerd, which would have been 
impossible if it denoted a great mass of the rural popula¬ 
tion: 2) he thinks that the smerds are contrasted with the 
ploughmen in the following text of Nikon Annals: “For 
the gorod Vladimir is not a separate principality, but only 
our suburb in which our smerds and khohps five: stone* 
masons, carpenters and ploughmen" Yushkov believes 
that this text shows that the word smerd does not cover 
the entire rural population; 3) in Vladimir Monomakh's 
Precepts the villagers arc contrasted to the smerds in the 
following text: “They captured only one live villager and 
several smerds." 

These seem to be Yushkov’s main objections. In mv opin¬ 
ion none of them invalidates the view which Yushkov at¬ 
tempts to refute, 

I. The term smerd did not disappear “rapidly." This 
becomes clear if we look for It in places where it was 
widely used. It had no great circulation in the Volga and 
the Oka basins, as the toponymical facts presented by 
Rydzevsfcaya and the written records show. The Novgo¬ 
rod folk used the word to denote the rural population of 
the Suzdal land, white Ihe people of Suzdal themselves, 
like those living in the territory around the Volga and the 
Oka, used the term very rarely. The term smerd used by 
the chroniclers in south and rtorlh-west Rus was replaced 
in the area between the two rivers by the terms sirota 
or peasant. Let us take, for example, the famous story of 


the Dolob Congress which gives a classical description 
of the smerd, In. the Voskresensk Annals, compiled in 
Muscovy in the thirties and forties of the lGlh century, 1 
it is given with the characteristic omission of the term 
smerd. "And Svyatopolk’s men-at-arms declared: ‘J1 will 
not do to start u campaign in spring, to starve the horses 
and sunder the peasants from their tillage.’ And Vladi¬ 
mir Monomakh said: l | marvel, comrades* that you pity 
the horses and the peasant land; and why not think that 
when the people begin to plough....*" Thus there is a 
sufficiently wide range of meaning in the term smerds 
who are at once peasants atid people! 

On the other hand, in places where this term had been 
in usage for a long time, as. For example, in Novgorod, 
it did nol disappear until the end of Novgorod's independ¬ 
ence. "And the merchant is under the jurisdiction of his 
hundred, and the smerd pays his taxes (to Novgorod) as 
of old, says the 1471 Treaty. This term was doubtless 
much longer used colloquially. Unfortunately, we do not 
know the vernacular, while the official documents began 
to use the terminology developed in Rus in the J3th and 
1 llh centuries, after Novgorod’s integration with Moscow 
where the term smerd was replaced by the term "peasant.” 
The smerds are known under that name in Pskov as late 
as the eighties of the 15th century. 

r . n _ th f Ukrainian and Russian lands ceded to Lithuania 
and Poland this term was in evidence in the 14th and even 
m the 16th centuries. Thus we discover the term smerd 
m a translation of the Vistitsa Statute: (About the Smerd 
Who Assaults Another Smerd, Art. 56). Here the smerd 
is contrasted to the knight; "Many smerds are not allowed 
to go from one village to another without the permission 
of their master. (Art. 70, etc.) 

^Finally, this term was very much common in Moscow 
XVlm m-ccjof * fleTonHCHux cbo.iob XIV- 

i*. «f SSTHsj * *““»«<*- 
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in the ISlh century. In his treatise on the inviolability of 
monastery property, Iosif Volotsky declares: "But some 
of the nobles hated me and said: Did this smerd bring it 
with him?" (meaning the monastery property). 1 Bersen- 
Beklemishev, who dared to voice his dissatisfaction with 
the new order of things to Vasily HI. received the reply: 
"Get thee hence, smerd —-I don’t need thec!"i 

2. The meaning of the action of the Rostov boyars 
against Vladimir gorod is quite dear too. The people of 
Rostov assert that Suzdal is not a gorod , but a suburb 
within their jurisdiction, where iheir bondmen—smerds 
and kholops —live. They then enumerate the latter accord¬ 
ing to trade. Stone-masonry, carpentry and ploughing are 
occupations of the smerds and kholops. There is absolutely 
no contrast here between the ploughmen and the smerds. 
Naturally, the smerds in this case are dependent people, 
of which more below. 

3. Finally, Vladimir Monomakh’s Precepts use the word 
zemlsy. Let us assume that it means villager. I must 
admit that we hear very little of these villagers even at 
a much later date (15th century). As far as our meagre 
sources indicate, they appear to be petty landowners, who 
arc in better circumstances than the ordinary peasant, 
and who differ from the latter in that they exploit the 
labour of others on their small holdings. The First Pskov 
Armais for 1431 report that “the villagers of the Berezhskaya 
volost gave the artisans 300 rubles" (lor buitding forti¬ 
fications in Gdov), 3 The same place is much clearer in 
the Second Pskov Annals: "And they look 300 rubles for 
the stone wall from the villagers whose home town is 


1 A. flosAoe, Hero p«<ifC kit n otepKceKy.TflpHjauiitt iiepKOOHU* WMeab 
9 Pocchh. n, 1, Omcm 1871. crp, 65. (A. Pavlov, An Outline of 
the Secularization of Church Loads in Russi& t Pari 1, Odessa, I. 

3 ^Aktti Atkhamdfcheskvt Ek$peditSi\Vo L I. No. 172. 

* P $Jtav Anrmh, Issue I. p- 39^ 
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Gdnv.’ J The zemtsy, therefore. must be regarded as one 
of the lower groupings of the ruling class. They are 
holders of demesnes and not peasants. The distinction be¬ 
tween the zemistj and the smerds is correct, but it does nol 
support Yushkov’s view of the latter. 


Tk- donative deed granted to the sirotas of the Terpilov 
pogost m 1411 is very interesting in its terminology. It 
uses three synonyms to denote the population of the d is* 
net, i c., the smerds, “At a veche, held in Yaroslav's 
hadey, the strains of the Terpilov pogosl were given a dona¬ 
tive deed: they are to pay to the posadnik and the mil* 
Iinary a tax per plough according to the old deeds at 
40 be!s : 4 measures of flour, and 10 loaves. And any 

PjYW who goes from the Terpilov pogosMothe Dvinskava 

ri ^ n h l V Cn ?T e t ° pay his taxes as a rniryanin 
' the DVinskaya slohoda And if anv inhabitant of the 

D\ inskaya sloboda settles on the lands of the Terpilov po- 
gost he shall pay taxes in the Terpilov pogosL"* Members 
of the Terpilov pogosl are thus at one and the same time de- 
iycnhc'd as strotas, peasants and miryanye. IF we recall that 
the Novgorod records insist that the basic population of the 

***** iire T erd \ VVC arriv ^ at a highly investing 
series smerd—sirota—peasant—miryanin. Together with 

the texts just quoted we have: smerd—slrota —peasant— 

brofSTwf le V T ri [S h * l tcrmir,ol °ffy Which denotes the 
bro^dtst sirala of the rural population. 

There is yet another approach to the problem. Let us 

assume for the moment, like Yushkov. (hat the smerds Yre 

nn Cr tT y ? ne . °. f th « categories of the population dependent 

J1 flfnri^f da i 0r, fi, socalled homines periinentes. We 
are then faced with the question as to what the independ¬ 
ent peasants were called. Where are they? Yushkov 
assumes the existence of such people. He speaks oft he 


l*Sh C p.T£* Colkction °f Chronicle. Vot 

MWj./Wrtfc, Vol, t. St. Petersburg. 184 
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“free peasantry” in connection with his study ot the 
growth of princely landholdings (“... the land massif 
hicr eased as the princes turned the free peasantry into 
a dependent rural population.” 1 However, he finds no name 
for this free peasantry. Elsewhere he says* It was called 
smerds. wherever the rural population was finally turned 
from tributaries into the labour power of the princely 
demesne, or the church or boyar seigniory ” 3 Hence, 
according to the author, the free peasant population, pay¬ 
ing tribute, are not smerds. They become that as soon as 
they are turned Into a labour force dependent on the 
seignior. 

However, Yushkov is inconsistent- On p, 128 he says: 
"Initially, when the smerds were not oil dependent in the 
feudal sense and paid tribute ... i.t-. approximately in 
the 9th and 10th centuries ..." (italics mine- Author). 
Here Yushkov closely approaches my view of the smerds. 
for he apparently admits that they were not always and 
not all feudal bondmen, and that some of them were free 
tributaries. 

He singles out the Novgorod smerds and treats them 
differently from those of Kiev: "With time In Novgorod too 
the tributaries became known as smerds.,,, But he 
believes that they had a specific relationship with the 
prince. It appears that this was the way in which the 
author interpreted the well-known report of the < oegor 
Annals on the campaign of the Novgorod folk against 
Yugra: "The Yugra said cunningly: ‘We are amassing 
silver and sable and other ornaments; so do not destroy 
your smerds and voiir tribute in vain. 

' I think that the Yugra, feigning submissiveness, called 


* S.V. Yuslijcov, Essays on the History ot Feudalism in Kiev Rus, pp. 
45, 60- 

J lbi<f * n' 240. Unfortunately the author failed lo elaborate 
this probiem is thoroughly a, he did the problem of the dependent 
smerds. 
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themselves smerd tributaries, considering that this is the 
most natural condition oi the smerds who live in the 
pogosts. It is impossible to draw a line of distinction 
between the Novgorod and the Kiev smerds. 

The Russkaya Pravda, which refers both to the Kiev and 
he Novgorod smerds, differentiates, as we have seen 
between the serf and the free smerd. The latter is held 
personally responsible for his actions: "Such are the rates 
at which losses arc made good to smerds, if thev Dav the 
prince prodazha.' (Art, 45 of the Extensive Pravda.) It 
follows that not all the smerds pay prodazha to the 
prince, i.e., not all of them, but only the free arc held 
SS f0r * heir adi0ns ' Thc dependent are 

I have attempted to show that the smerds of Kiev Rus 
comprised the broad masses or the rural population, a 
part of which, as was the case among all Furooean 
peoples, was being turned into bondmen and Jfs in the 
process of feudalizatioii. 

This process was not completed in 9th I2lh century Kiev 

“?r t ^r ura,,y “ 

I have found it necessary to cite all thp^ .t-jI*. 

Sink ^ h rS ati0n 1°I the Circurastan ^ In which 
c L, lk “'' h '," ral P°P“l“tlcin lived i„ Ihe period when 
ten chi l relationships were developing in the state of 

Ancient Rus It is no fault of ou/s if we are unable to 
answer a ] he questions facing us at the moment. But it 
is, nevertheless, clear al this juncture that ih* / • 

srAtasr of ^r-SRsaft 

Independent smerrfs living in communities p V i c t*H s 
many centuries in Northern Ru, Thr *? lsted for 
xpecmim (peasants). They Were kl,own as 
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Dependent Smerds 


While most scholars regarded the smerds as the bulk of 
the rural population, and did not doubt the existence of 
free smerds — some, indeed, considered them to include 
only free and independent peasants—the problem all the 
while of the dependent smerds remained in the back¬ 
ground. While they were from time to time mentioned, 
the logical conclusions were not drawn. This much is clear 
from the brief survey given above. 

Vladimirsky-Budanov wrote of “adscript smerds. He 
held that the Russkaya Pravda and the chronicles “con¬ 
tain .. . indications of the lack of rights on the part of the 
smerds, but this applies to the smerds proper, i.e. T the 
adscript smerds:' "The free peasants were far from 
enjoying complete civil rights and they could easily be 
turned into adscript peasants. This ascription could either 
be temporary or permanent. The former was the agree¬ 
ment on the ploughman zakup mentioned by the Russkaya 
PfQvda , when the snt£fd became a debtor of the land- 

oWncr _" "...Adscript smerds were already numerous 

in very early times: the earliest Russkaya Pruvda Isjs 
down "the same fines for the murder of a k/iolop and a 
smerd.' n 

Thus, while allowing the existence of free as well as 
dependent smerds in Kiev Rus, the author believes the 
latter lo include not only smerds in the direct sense of 

the term, but also zakups. 

Pavlov-Silvanskv wrote of real dependent smerds,’ 

Recent works on the subject include Yushkov’s article 
Concerning the Problem of the Smerds and his £ * sa y $ 
on the History of Feudalism in Kiev Rus and the Soiia 
and Political System and Law of the Kiev State , 3 together 


1 M. F. Vladlttiirsky-Budanov, op, dUPP- 34-36. 
f |SL p. p.wloY'Silvartsky. op- c£L, P* 322 0 lftl . 

» See hisEssajrsas Hie History of Feurtifinji uj Rut, p. 101 et 

an4 The Social and Political System and Law el the Kiev State, p. 
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n' m ' /^imeiko’s About the Smerds of the “Riisskaua 
Pravda, etc. 

These approach the problem from a different and 1 
>c k\e, a correct angle. This, however, does not prevent 
me from disagreeing with some of the authors' state- 

IS * !k W,U , a f 0 " Ce s P ecif y m > r Point of difference with 
i i aulhors ‘ J distinguish two groups of smerds: J) those 

L allCn S ? t0 thC IiandS 0f landowners, 

fords" 1 Wh ° are l ° SOmG C:£tenl d °P eodent on their 

UTSS Umiff bHoS! 

sss itKasir^ -- “ 

P'Junr p r oc f Ss °! kudalization. which began in Rus much 
i n ti iad P roduced very definite results bv the 9lh 10th 

3 i\L Iv b^fhen 1 T' Ar nsiderabte parl of tf]e smerds had 

n!, ' !?t! ° s f he,r P Cas ant independence. 

on the'feudal lord the* ^ as a category dependent 

on int leutlal lord, the smerds are very much akin to ihr> 

Ho ops Let us now consider the evidence of the source 

material on this subject. me Source ‘ 

» P Z VdU Uie Yarostavic kft* which is a princely 
Praedo par excellence and is designed above all to safe* 

of the princely ,,«*«*;, | s subiedto a'fine M 5 “ 

«« and Stops ' ' C,,W!W< '' 

problem is by'the'SttaU^T 

/Wn and 

1. Issue Vniuersiieia, Vol. 
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a different version of these articles, namely, "of a kftolop 
belonging to the smerd" 

This has been widely discussed, and with good reason, 
for this is one of the few sources which make it possible 
to understand the legal and economic status of the smerd. 
What he is (not in general of course, but only in this 
context) depends on the interpretation of the text in 
question; is he a peasant, who has been relegated to the 
level of the kholop in social stains, or a freeman owning 
khohps, i.e., a slave-holder exploiting a kholop? 

As we have seen, the Pruvdo of the \ aroslovichy, which 
gives this text, refers to the princely demesne and its 
economy with a variety of princely menials and immediate 
producers. It is very natural, therefore, to assume that we 
are here dealing with a smsrd who works in the princely 
demesne side by side with the ryadovichy and the kho tops, 
and not an independent person. This is also indicated by 
the fine, fixed at 5 grivnas for smerd, ryadovich and kholop 
alike. 

Even if w r c assume that this Pravde refers to an inde¬ 
pendent smerd, there is every reason to doubt that he is 
a slave-owner. It may, of course, be assumed theoretically 
that an independent smerd can exploit another's labour, but 
this was such a rare phenomenon that the law would have 
scarcely mentioned it. Alt our sources show the smerd to 
have been a poor mart who demands condescension* 

This text has recently been studied in detail Lyubimov, 
one of our leading authorities on the Russkaya Pravda. 
has presented two penetrating papers on the subject. In 
the first he concludes that all the articles of the Praiuta 
of the Yarostavichy which deal with the people in the 
demesne, from the duns to the smerds and kholops, and 


* M. IJ, .ItoSujvm, nafl»rpa$HHrtKHC Ha&iKucuur ", a \. 

cmicKOM Py«xafi npW ,u 193S, 

CTP 156— 161L fV- Pr Lyubimov. PaF^groph^ ExaminatiDnoS the An*- 

61.) Also fitsCuepA*Mflon » nl "y"L T- ito?‘ 56 ^ 

{Smerd and Kholop* [sloflche&kiyt /.apish, VoL X. pp. G6-8&) 



which were contained in the earliest text, which has been 
preserved and which was copied in the 15th century, was 
edited in order to present a uniform picture graphically. 
Consequently, the menials and immediate producers were 
regarded in the illh and 12th centuries as a group de¬ 
pendent on the lord of the manor (a fact supported bv the 
law itself). 

This contention is conclusively proved in his other 
paper, where he examines the language of the Pravda and 
its contents. 


As a result, I believe the controversy may be regarded 
as resolved and the text read as "of the smerd and the 
kholop. 

It will be recalled that Art. 46 of the Extensive Pravda 
ist* the slave-holders, including the prince, the bovar and 
UiLirch establishments. No mention is made of the smerd 
tiinong the in, and with good reason, 

\\ e hnd, on the other hand, numerous examples when 
th!t art ‘ (iea!t with together, proving 

Sc'npo’ra'rte ' * “ n,mon amo '>8 '»* 'W* 

8 Wen 'l r ^ U€d rcport that in the 10th 
b f ,0r!gin S to feutlal lords were pop¬ 
ulated by kholops and smurfs. He reveals that a treaty 

1 -0'I* Bulgarians lorbJdChVlaUc', 

to trade directly with the smerds and the cheiyad This 
l appar< ; nl, >' reserved exclusively for the feudal 

St ?°rT" f ° f lhe 52th cen ^' 

manorlw^rn^h^r'V 1 StalM cat e go.ically that the 

KiHln^lt?i hdbl ? d by 11 is noteworthy that 

Kink makes no mention of slaves. Obviously the s'merds 

comprised the bulk of the population 4 mention ^ 
Ihc bench, ol the™** who live l„L m 

The princes demand that the «nn t n *■ 'i c , - 
.heir aod Mo/op* The Z 0 le of^'’ rt ‘T 

|«u^tilyof (he people of Vladimir: fi Fo, Vladimir ^ 

l lpatif Annals, p. 181 . 



is not a separate principality, but one of our suburbs, 
where our smerds and kholops live—" l 

We find a similar situation much later in Novgorod, 
where that city's treaty with Casimir IV forbids smerd 
and kholop to complain against their masters. Treaties 
with neighbouring slates include articles on the return of 
fugitive smerds and kholops,'* * The status of the smerds is 
described as being equally lowly in the well-known 
account contained in the First Novgorod Annuls* winch 
says that Prince Yaroslav, discharging the Novgorod lies 
who helped him to seize the Kiev throne, "began to remu¬ 
nerate his warriors: the starostas received 10 grivnas each, 
the smerds a grivna each and the Novgorodites (i.e., the 
towns-folk— Author) 10 grivnas each." 3 

The copyists of the various versions of the trees of the 
Fathers of the Kiev Pecker a Monastery use the terms 
slaves and smerds alternately. Thus, the Lay of the Holy 
and Reverend Fathers Fyodor and Vasily describes how 
the latter made the devils work for the brethren. The 
humiliated devils "work as purchased slaves and carry 
firewood up the hill” Another version of this story uses 
the word smerds instead of staves. 4 

Novgorod's treaty with King Casimir, which, it is true, 
was drafted in 1440. says: "Since we are friends, we 
should not stand one against the other in defence of 
Fugitive khotops, slave women, debtors, robbers or smerds, 
but hand them over after an inquiry/ J These smerds were 
to be handed over not as criminals, who are mentioned 
separately, but simply because they were smerds, who are 


1 Nikon Annats for 1177. , , __ ... _ , 

'Collection of State Deeds and Treaties, X a 1. f. No. 87: Akty Zapad- 
not Rossii, Vol. 1, No. 33, , 

* First Novgorod Annals, p. SI; Earlier and Later Versions of the First 

Novgorod Annals, p. 175, , 

* The Utw of the Fathers of the Kiev Peehem Mcnastcrtj, pp. I 18 and 
230(variant*). Th is usage is possibly explained by the lad that in church 
parlance all menials were called slaves. 

* A kip Zapadnot Rossii. Vol. I. No, 39. 



here again considered side by side with Ihe kholops. The 
Hansc merchants regard the Novgorod smerds as belong¬ 
ing to their lords, who are responsible for the smerds' 
crimes, “The smerds are yours," they tell the Novgorod 
boyars, and you, therefore, must bear responsibility lor 
them according to the law." 1 

1 he ties linking the snterd with tile economy of the 
princely demesne are also revealed in the fact that the 
prince s horses apparently graze in the same meadow 
with those of the smerd, but are distinguished from the 
latter by a special brand, ihe pyatno , s 

The Pravda forbids the torturing of smerds —the labour 
force oi the princely demesne and Ihe prince's bondmen — 
without the princes permission," like others who belong 
to the princely court, among them the ognishcha/iin, the 
(ittn and the mechnik? In 1071, soothsayers from among 
the smerds referred to this right when they told Yan 
yyshatich. ^ \le are to be judged by Svyatoslav, vou can 
do nothing. There can here be no question of citizenship, 
because the people of Bdoozero were also tributaries of 
Prince Status lav, At the same time it is impossible to 
that t]'i£ princes voivode could not as a rule judge 
the people of Beloozero without the prince's express per¬ 
mission. Apparently, the prince's smerds mentioned in this 
account were under the feudal jurisdiction of the princely 


The princes dispose of their lands together with the 
smerds settled on them. We have no direct evidence of 
this but there are fairly conclusive facts in support oi 
his. In the thirties of the 13th century, the Ryazan princes 
ingvar, Oleg and ’i ury, together with 300 boyars and 600 
muzhi, gave “9 pieces of land with beehives, and 5 pogosts" 


u . VritTdifiTr ir \ S ‘ J 2 < l et A ide n CO * i ure bnemM responder** Sarlori- 
lls. 1 k d J ^ Gescktchle des Ursprungs Hansc. Issue 2. Vol. XX tit, p. 
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with 1.010 "families" which were, undoubtedly, not 
kholops , but peasants, or, as the Kiev and Novgorod 
terminology has it, smerds to a monastery. 1 We find yet 
another proof that a part of the smerds were already in 
feudal bondage in the period from the 10th to the 12th 
centuries, if we accept Yushkov’s interpretation 2 (which is. 
of course, open to doubt) of Prince Izyaslav Mstislavich’s 
deed, granted to the Panteleimon Monastery in 1136-1154. 
It mentions “the manor of Vitoslavitsy and Smerdy"; the 
term , ‘Smerdy' , may be understood to mean a social class, 
and not a geographical name. 

The status of smerds who belonged to other feudal lords, 
was in essence similar to that of the smerds in the prince* * 
!y demesne, and could not have been radically different. 
The men-at-arms are unquestionably interested in the 
smerds, their horses and their arable land. 

There can hardly be another interpretation of an item 
in the ipaty Annals for 1111. This tells how r Prince Svya* 
topoik and his men-at-arms arrived at Lake Dolob at the 
invitation of Vladimir Monomakh, ‘They sat in one tent, 
Svyatopolk with ills men-at-arms and Vladimir with his. 
And there was silence. And Vladimir said: ’Brother, thou 
art older, tell me how we are to achieve the security of 
the Rus land.’ And Svvatopoik said: ’Brother, thou tell me.’ 
And Vladimir said: ’As I want to say, that thy men-at- 
arms and mine too will sav: he wishes to ruin the smerds 
and the smerds ' arable hud."’* These details are not 
mentioned in the item for 1103 on the same subject but 
they are very revealing. How else arc we to explain this 
concern of the men-at-arms in the smerds' arable land, 
if these smerds did not live in the manors of the men-at- 
arms and were not obliged to render to their lords 
a part of their surplus labour in some manner? This 


1 Afctit tstarlckeskie, Vbl. !. No, 2. p. 2- 

■ S. V. Yushkov. Feudal Relation* in Kiev Run. Utfiomye Zapiskt 
Sufalovskafiit Gosudarsivi'finago Unioersiteto, Vol. HI, 4, U)Ja, p. 39. 

* Ipalff Annah, p, 191. 
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obligation is hinted at in other accounts in the same 
chronicle. 

In 1146 'the Kievites pillaged the houses of Igor’s 
and Vsevolod s men-at-arms, and their manors, and their 
cattle,.,. We find Prince lzyaslav saying to his men-at- 
arms in J ISO: “You followed me out of the Rus land, 
loosing your manors and your properly.” In 1 H8, the same 
lzyaslav tells his men-at-arms about the Chernigov 
prmces: "We have burnt down their manors and all their 
properly, and they will not come to meet us; let us go to 
Lubech where all their property is/’ 1 As we have previously 
seen, these manors were inhabited by chetyad and smerds. 
t is also clear that it rests with the men-at-arms and 
not with the prince to decide on the requisitioning of the 
smerds horses. The same can be said, apparently, of the 
military service of the smerds themselves, who depend on 
their feudal lords. r 

An addendum to Arts. 13 and 14 or the Extensive 
Praoda is additional indirect evidence that the re¬ 
lationships within the princely and the boyar demesnes 
did not differ in principle. It speaks of the prince's men- 
the setsky and ratal huris and ryadovich: "And the 
setsky Um% o the prince or a ratal Him (are covered by) 
a 12 gruna (line), and a rijadovich 5 grivnas /’ “And the 
same for those of a boyar." 

The clear-cut statement in this addendum may be ex- 

oi"t priSy LS? 5 dealine with 0,,Kr ‘ ,artlc “ lare 

Fnurth h TSr| fr t Ver a y !?* b< * n arot,sed Art. 90 of the 
Fourth Troitsk and other copies of the Extensive Pravda, 

fl r"* 1 ' f mer(1 dies childless < I quote the Fourth 

hi tt 52m ? JT Tty " haI1 to thc Prince, If 
h,r,nf ? ^ al h ° me ’ ‘ hcy 5l!aI1 ffiven a part 

^ *1? married ’ thG Y sb all receive no 
part. The smerd In this case may be either one who is 


1 1pat if Annals, pp, 233, 284, 254. 
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not directly dependent on the feudal lord and is a free 
member of a rural comm unity, or he may be a smerd of 
the prince, a serf. If we assume the latter, the text 
is dear, but there arises the question of whether this rule 
is also to be applied to those stnerds who did not belong 
to the prince, but to other feudal lords. The answer given 
in the Statutes of Prince Yaroslav Vladimirovich on church 
courts, which speak of all ‘‘domestics'’ both in church and 
monastery, is apparently affirmative, ft is very natural 
to include the smerds in this category. The property of 
these people "goes to the bishop," apparently in the 
absence of male successors, 1 

Sergeyevich considers it possible to draw a parallel 
between the bishop's right to the inheritance and the rigid 
of the boyars to inherit the property of their childless 
men-at-arms. He quotes the Pushkin Copy oi the Russkaya 
Pravda i which he favours: "And in the boyar retinue, the 
prince does not inherit... Rut this does not apply to 
the prince's smerds, but to his men-at-arms, who at one 
time used to leave their property to the prince, their 
suzerain, if they w r ere childless. 

I believe that we shall be approaching a correct so¬ 
lution of the question of the childless smerd 1 s inheritance 
if we consider a similar article of the Polskaya Pravda, 
This states quite definitely that the prince, as a prince, 
had little say in this matter, and that this rule applied 
to every feudal demesne of the period. This is the law 
of the dead hand well known in Western Europe. I use the 
analogy with the Polskaya Pravda simply to clarify Art. 
90 of the Russkaya Pravda. 


1 Cf. Use stipulations in (he Lex salica excluding wincti ifoni land 
inheritance: the entire fewa satica was handed down to Hie male members 
of lire family. (Chap. LJX.) 

* B, JI.'CeprecBffl, .IckiihK H iiccrreaimnniiB no jpEancfl ircropiiK 
Pl'CCKoro npaun, Cni> 1910. crp. 558. (V.l. Sergeyevich. Lectures and 
in the History of Ancient Rus Las.'. Si. Petersburg, 1910, 

p. 558.5 
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PoSska^a prauda 


if a peasant (Getmer) dies 
Sdnless his master (Herr) 
takes his property (Gut). How* 
ever, he miisE give his wife her 
pilEows and the coverings for 
the bench and what ts called 
the denies on which she sleeps 
As an act of grace he mus! 
give her (ecztiche Gnade) from 
the property (Gtite) a cow. or 
three swine. and some other 
cattle for her keep, . .. 

i * j 

■■■■■* + ■ 

ir a daugfiter is left, |he 
one who inherits, whether the 
son, or the master (Herr), must 
give her a dowry. (Art, XXIt.) 


Russkaya Frauds 
(Extensive) 

And if a Sfnerd dies (child’ 
less) his property goes to the 
prince. 


Ami if he have daughters at 
home lEiey shall be given a part 
thereof; hut if they are married* 
they shall receive no pari 
(Ait 90} 


The dependence of the peasant is similar in both 
ra. os. e lot of the Polish and Russian peasant was 
m ‘5* l n « m sim,lar - The situation was the same not only 
m the two cont pous Slavonic lands, but also throughout 
Europe. While the chejyad, as the main contingent of the 
abour force exploited in the lordly demesnes, had a 
SS to disappear the exploitation of the immediate 
producer, who lived m the manor on his own plot of land, 
was being intensified The attention of the feudal lords 
^.transferred to assimilating new 
2PJ3? Til ^ ^ rid .' ncreasin ^ the numbers of their 

WCre Clearl ^ evident a* early 
as the 13th and J4th centuries, !t was then lhat the 

MMnbfuni/ 1 * la , nd<> ' l n ?- r 1° t!" inhCri,i,nce of childless 
smerds underwent a radical change. But it can scarwlv 

b. doubted that in the llth and llth ccnturte "av “ ^ 

'*“ da i'“J°" ner ' * nd n °< “« Pri«« alone, inherited the 
property of his son less peasan ts. 

fPoSsht S M t | Sngly evident in ihc Vlslitsu 

{Polish) Statute of the I4tli century, which was specially 
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translated Into Russian and introduced as law in Galich 
Rus s which had shortly before been integrated with the 
Polish state. 


Vtetttsa Statute 

iGivcs an old law of Pol- 
ska if a Pravda similar to that 
of Russkaya Pravda ) .. .. Cam 
attqui kmetones de hac vita abs¬ 
que prole deoedmt ipsortim 
amnia t bonn mabiUn *t immobb 
Ha nomine* Puicizna dominP 
eorundem consvEverlnt occupari. 


its Gatick Variant 

U any person, or a kmet 
(smerd) dies childless, his mas¬ 
ter inherits his projJtrty. 


THE NEW LAW 


Unde nos eandem abusivarn 
consvetudtnem reprobantes, sta- 
tuimus: quod de bonis eoritn- 
dem decederdtam, si tantum re - 
periatur in ejisdem (bonis)* 
calix pro marca firm, dtmtdia 
dandus ecclesiae paroMati com- 
pGrehir ret [qua vero bom i ad 
proxi mlores cans an guineas vet 
affines, cess ante quatibet impe¬ 
dimentadevolvatur (HelceL 
Staradawne prawa palskiego 
pomntkf , paragraph 20), 


On the village pusiavshchina 
or the mestikaga. If any person, 
or a kmet dies childless, his 
master Inherits ins property, 
We now set down the foilow¬ 
ing practice; from ill at estate ft 
chalice worth a grtvna and a 
half shall he given to the parish 
church and the rest be given 
lo his relatives or friends. 


It Is obvious that the VistUsa Statute describes the law 
of the dead hand which is alike in both Pravdas (the 
Russian and the Polish) as abusiva consyetudo. 

There is no need to explain why this custom, which 
existed throughout Europe Tor a long time, was viewed 
as noxious and even as meaningless and unjust in the 
14th-century Poland. This subject transcends the frame¬ 
work of an investigation of Kiev Rus. 
f have quoted these texts to show that: I) the Polish 


1 Most of the variants have tirmini in this jenlence. 
3 Most of the variants have touts. 



and Rus feudal lords viewed the dependent smerd and 
their right to his land if he died soniess in a similar light, 
and that 2) feudal relationships developed along similar 
lines in Poland and Rus, 

J give this example from Polish history only because 
the Rtisskaya and the Polskaya Pravdas converged in the 
compilation of the Galich version of the Vislitsa StQtule 
and could be used in this case because of the similarity 
of their content 


In studying the economic and legal status ol the smerd, 
1 believe we shall be justified in leaving the confines of 
the sources which deal with him specifically. There are 
grounds for comparing the smerd with sirotas, syabrs and 
lyudi. 

Sirotas appear to be smerds who live in north-east Rus. 
bui it must be admitted thst the terminology is far front 
consistent and the term smerd is practically unknown. It 
is only used by the people of Novgorod in reference to 
t e rural population of Suzdal. The word sirota is current 
in the Novgorod and in the Suzdal lands. It was officially 
used in the latter area up to the I5lh centurv. Peasants 
throughout the Rus stale often called themselves that as 
late as the 16th and 17th centuries. As in the case of 
smerds , we H rid both free and dependent sirotas, 

Archbishop Ilya of Novgorod mentions dependent 
l l ' &tas '» thG !2th century, In his Precepts he declares: 
Do not appoint a great penance to sirotas, for the statutes 
say: ‘Those who bear the labour yoke should bo given 
only half the penance. Ye must not burden with penance 
those who repent, for the yoke of Christ is light" The 
Archbishop forbids his clergy to impose a heavy penance 
on Sirotas who are engaged in forced labour, who arc not 
free to act as they like and therefore find it impossible 
to perform such penance. 

?, nolher NTov g°™d Bishop, appealed in 
1036. Remember he errant, and the poor, and the im¬ 
prisoned, and be kind to your sirotas ” 


Serapion, Bishop of Vladimir in the 13th century, men¬ 
tions free orphans-siVo/as and their enslavement. He refers 
to people, who “are insatiable in their quest for wealth" 
and who enslave and sell free Sirotas} 

The Pushkin Copy of the Russkaya Pravda contains an 
additional article “About the Horse/' which says: "And 
whosoever buys a prince’s horse, whether it be a boyar. 

or a merchant, or an orphan-" We find the same in the 

Novgorod Sophia and the Archaeographic copies of the 
Pushkin version/ In this brief list of the population, the 
term sirola obviously denotes the peasant. 

We can discern the smerd also under the very broad 
term lyudi, depending; on the genera! tenor of the docu- 
ment, Thus, the wilt of the Galich Prince, Vladimir Vasil- 
kovich, drawn up in 128", says: "I gave her (my wife— 
Author) mv manor of Gorodel and the right to collect 
therein road and haulage tolls; as for my lyudi, they shall 
continue to work for my princess after my death as they 
had worked for me (another variant: as they had carried 
out their obligations and paid dues). When the prince 
has need to build a city they shall work on it, and the 
taxes and the Tatar tribute they shall pay to the prince,” 5 
The additional directive indicates that the people men¬ 
tioned In the will are not slaves but serf smerds , or sirotas. 
They work for the lord, or pay him qulirent and dues 
simultaneously. 

It is unlikely that we shall be mistaken if we add to 
this the first account of the Lavrenty Annals for 947, to the 
effect that Princess Olga set up "pogosts and tributes," 
"qulirent and tributes” along the Msta and the Luga, Ob¬ 
viously, the smerds Inhabited the pogosts even then, and 

J £ fteimixos, Cepanrcm EjisummhpckhR. pyceKmi nponoMjHHK 
XIII BfKa, CUE 1888. (Y, Pelukhov, Serapion of Vladimir. Russia.! 
Preacher nf the 13th Century. St. Petersburg, 1888.) 

* Russkaya Pravda, The IF.5.S.K, Academy t>\ Sciences, Institute ot 
Histcrv. Vot. I, pp. 159. 289, 311. 

* Collection of Stale Deeds and T reatits. Val. II. Nos. 4-5; I paly ,4n- 
nalst p. 595. 



Princess Olga, mindful of her husband’s bitter experience, 
thought Fit to regulate the collection or tributes and rents, 
The , *reform*'was primarily designed to improve the system 
of exploiting the smerds, and, of course, others. It would 
be no overstatement to suggest that she was simultane¬ 
ously engaged in organizing the princely demesne. 

Although we have sufficient evidence in our sources to 
distinguish two categories of smerds, onebeing smerds w ho 
are directly dependent on their feudal lords, I must admit 
that we lack data regarding the nature of this dependence. 

Large landholdings with dependent peasants are char¬ 
acteristic of feudal society. But the nature of this depend¬ 
ence is extremely varied. 

We have analysed the forms of dependence of the 
rtjadovich (zakup). We know very much less about the 
smerd's dependence; furthermore, the evidence contained 
in the source-material can be interpreted very differently. 

Bearing in mind that the cltelyad included slaves, it 
is highly probable that the feudal lord who had the serf 
at his disposal was little inclined to distinguish between 
his treatment of the slave and the serf, viewing both as 
his people. At all events the existence of the peasant 
community, that bulwark of peasant independence, must 
have had a definite effect on the mass of free smerds by 
slowing down the rate of feudal izalion. on the one hand, 
and on the other, by moderating the forms of peasant 
dependence. 

Unfortunately, we can say nothing of the early stages 
of this process in Eastern Europe. We know that the free 
smerd who fell into the hands or the feudal lord as a 
result of extra-economic and economic coercion, resisted 
the advent of feudalism through collective uprisings which 
have not found their due place in the chronicles for obvious 
reasons. He also resisted it individually, by running away. 
We have heard of the flight of smerds.' We' have reports of 
runaway smerds in the Novgorod Annals early in the 13th 
century and the steps taken by the Novgorod authorities 
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to prevent the flight of smerds. khofops, debtors, etc. There 
is no reason to suppose that these measures were invented 
only then and we must infer that they are implied in the 
earliest treaties between Novgorod and the princes. We 
should, nevertheless, remember that this is only indirect 


£v itJc nee. 

Nor is the analogy with the dependent 13th-centur> 
Polish peasant whom his lord not only recaptured, but 
also punished heavily, direct evidence.'The earliest Pravda, 
like the Pravda 0 / the Y arosiavichtj and the Ex ten site 
Pravda, refers only to the flight of the chelyad possibly 
including the smerd. Vladimir Manomakhs Statutes in the 
Extensive Pravda, mention the flight of the aa'up, u 
none of the Pravdas makes direct mention of the fugitive 
smerd. Superficially, this may lead us to conclude that he 
was entirely independent, but such a conclusion wqu. t 
at variance with knowledge gained from our other sources. 
It will be recalled that the Extensive Pravda contains an 
article entitled: "And there is no wergild m the kkotop and 
the slave woman...(Fourth Troitsk Copy, Art. 89), 
which says that nor is the dependent s/fwrtf subject to wer- 
gild. There is no mention of this in the / ravda. Rut this 
indeed the case, for no wergild is imposed ior the murder 
of the smerd, the ryadomch , the nurse, either male or 
female, the setsky and ratal starostas, i.e,, the entire 
working population of the prince's bailey as described 
in the Pravda of the Yaroslavicluj . Their death is Viewed 
as a destruction of wealth, which in this case belongs to 
the prince, and which is reimbursed accordingly. That is 
the way Arts, 24-27 of the Pravda of the Yarn lav ichy are 
interpreted by Vladimirsky-Budanov with whom I canno 
bui agr^e. Art. 66 of the Extensive Pravda stipulates that 


1 Potestate$ cork'fimils nbbali homines s^os ascHpilc ta a se fugkn* 
tes ubieunqHe tocorum cos cieprehtmdsrU, capiendo incarcerandi ot 
^rvitSwm HtfNtuiiin njijpndl. diplomats Majvres Poktnw. 

Ste R. Hube, Promo Palski? w XJjf ».* Warszawa 1671, p, 13, Md,, 
other particulani lor ati earlier date. 
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the kholop cannot serve as witness, while the zakup can do 
so only Sn special cases. And what about the dependent 
smerd} Again we find no answer. And it this reticence is 
too frequent, we have io draw’ our own conclusions. Why is 
it that the Pskov Court Deed makes no mention of either 
the smerd or the kholop, although their existence at the 
time is beyond question? The reticence of the Russkaya 
Pravda may be regarded as a puzzle which excludes at 
least one solution, namely, that there existed only independ- 
ent smerds, rather, that there were no dependent smerds in 
the IItli and 12th centuries, and possibly much earlier. 

Conclusions based on silence are very dangerous and 
often result in errors, A striking example is the assump- 
(ion that there were neither kholops nor smerds in Pskov 
just because the Pskov Court Deed docs not refer to them, 
or that the izorniks were the basic population or the Pskov 
country-side. We must be very cautious in our treatment 
of the Russkaya Pravda, which is laconic and docs not nec¬ 
essarily deal with every aspect of the social phenomena it 
mentions. 

The Russkaya Pravda ’s reticence on fugitive smerds 
mentioned in other sources may possibly be explained bv 
the fact that the number of serf smerds was comparatively 
small in the Uth and 12th centuries, and that their depend¬ 
ence was very varied in character. But there is no doubt 
th,it one of these forms of dependence corresponded to 
West-European serfdom. Finally, there is an article in 
the Russkaya Pravda which, l believe, deals with the (Tight 
of any dependent person with the exception of the kholop. 
It js Art. 120 of the Fourth Troitsk Copv. The preceding 
ardcle refers to the fugitive kholop. «n a fugitive kholop 
acquires goods, his lord shall have the kholop, and the 
debt, and the goods also..,.” The next article, 120, starts 
with a red cinnabar letter which emphasizes the beginning 
of a new and distinct thought: "If one in (light takes some¬ 
thing from the neighbours or some goods, his lord shall 
pay an urok to cover what he took" I wish to stress the 


turn of the phrase throughout the section of Pravda 
entitled On the Kholops. 

112, If a kholop runs away-,. 

113, li someone catches a fugitive kholop... 

114. If someone catches his own khoiop... 

115. If someone meets another’s kholop, not knowing 
that.. . 

I !6. If a kholop obtains kunos fraudulently. . 

117. If someone sends a kholop to trade... 

118. If someone buys a kholop of another. . 

119. If a fugitive kholop acquires goods .., 

120. If someone in flight... 

121. H the kholop steals from someone - 

The “someone" is mentioned six times and every time 
it does not implv the kholop. who is mentioned four times. 
The “someone" in Art, 120 is apparently not a kholop. 
But it seems that he has a master. It may be that^ the 
dependent snterd is concealed behind this “someone. 1 

It should be noted that the Pravda describes three cases 
of the loss of kholops: abduction, (light after assault on 
a freeman, i,e. p escape from punishment, and flight from 
his master. It appears that the zakup was not usually 
abducted, but he was probably just as capable of fleeing 
from justice, although the Saw says nothing on tins score. 
The law deals with the flight of a zakup from his lord. The 
landlords were wont to entice zakups and smerds into their 
possessions, If the snterd was taken prisoner he was 
divorced from ail the conditions of production and was 
turned into a commodity and equated with the slave. The 
snterd, of course, could run away and actually did so, but 
the Pravdas do not state ibis outright. 

The existence of dependent smerds in Kiev Rus is thus 
beyond question. The appearance of dependent smerds 
and the growth of the feudal lords' power over the free 


1 An abbreviated version of thePravda has Arts. 120 and 121 as a 
unit in which the author gives hts own interpretation of the texts. 



rural population is an inevitable process in any country 
with a feudal system. 

Some, however, deny the existence of dependent srnerds 
in Kiev Rus. They include Syromyatnikov (“The Smerd in 
Kiev Rus") 1 and Pokrovsky (see his review of the first 
edition of my Peasants in Pus). 

Syromyatnikov views Kiev Rus as a slave-holding 
society. He believes that it was the slave, not the smerd, 
who was the main producer. He interprets the Russkaya 
Praada in this light. He does not substantiate it and is 
scarcely able to do so. 

Pokrovsky admits that Kiev Rus was a feudal country, 
but considers only the zakups to be in a feudal stale nf 
bondage. He believes the smerd peasants to be free. 

The state of the sources deprives us of the possibility 
of fully investigating the legal status of the dependent 
smerd. But they are sufficient to disprove the outdated 
view' that the smerd was an independent peasant as late 
as the 16th and even the 17th centuries. 

The sources are very explicit on the firm bondage of 
the smerd who has fallen into the hands of the feudal lord 
The Russfiaya Praeda refers to the institution of Hie dead 

hand. This alone is sufficient to explain the nature of that 
bondage. 

From the earliest times Rus was advancing in a direc¬ 
tum similar to that taken by all the peoples of mediaeval 


S mvrfh. I Cotlcl 11sin n) 

The preceding essay dealt with many aspects of the 

f t nd lc E a [, °J two categories of smerds, 

including the smerd *s status in production 

This is a highly important subject. Some scholars have 
attempted to present it differently. I therefore consider 

i » **“"*»• 
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it necessary to discuss it once again in concluding Hie 
chapters on the smerds. 

Those who believe Kiev Rus to be a slave-holding 
country, passing through the slave-holding stage at the 
time in question, must necessarily assume the labour of 
slaves to be the basis of its production. 

Those, on the other hand, who believe Rus to be one of 
the mediaeval states which emerged in the struggle against 
the slave-holding world and created a new and more 
progressive social order on the rums of the slave system, 
realize that the slave could not have been its main 
productive force. 

It was the free member of the community, whose status 
so appealed to the rank-and-file Roman and Greek, who 
constituted the basis of production among the Germans 
and the Slavs in the pre-feudal period. The advent ol 
feudalism brought the free member of the community to 
serfdom, not slavery. The feudal lord “prefers to (leal with 
the serf, who has his own husbandry, implements of 

production and a certain interest in work-Serfdom, 

the system of social relations characteristic of the whole 
of mediaeval Europe, appeared in Rus at an early date. It 
was already in existence as early as the 9th century, 
ft developed rapidly, but free peasants who were under 
the authority of the’state for a long time continued to live 
side hv side with the serf smerd. 

The Free and the serf smerds are the main productive 
force in Kiev Rus. We should not be confused by the exist¬ 
ence oT slavery, for it is an attendant feature of Feudal 
social relations tending to decline and eventually to dis¬ 
appear. 

One glance at the sources is enough to show this. The 
smerds are the main payers of tribute and rent. There is 
no other interpretation of the following texts in our chron¬ 
icles: In 1169 the Novgorod ites, who had invaded the, 

Dialectical arid Historical Materialism, Moscow, 1052. 

p. 48. 



Suzdal land, collected much tribute and then returned and 
again ' took all the tribute, and more from the Suzdal 
srtterds, 1 In 1193, the Yugra appealed to the oncoming 
Novgorodites in sham submission and called themselves 
their tributaries.® 

It is obvious that the furs and other “valuables," which 
tilt princes and their men-at-arms collected, came from 
these selfsame srtierds, who paid tribute per *‘dym" and 
plough mostly in squirrel, marten, sable and other valu* 
able furs which became commodities in the hands of the 
prince and his retinue. And, as I have had occasion to 
mention, they also paid tribute in money. 

The imposition of tribute, very' often paid in furs, was 
a method of exploiting the smerds in the interests of the 
ruling class in the early feudal period of Rus history. 
Labour rent and rent in kind become customary during 
the assimilation of different types of land by the feudal 
lords, when the free sitierd is turned into a dependent 
smerrf, a semi-serf, or serf. The smerd who fcil into the 
hands of the feudal lord had to work in the bailey itself 
. ll ‘ T}le f ravda °f the Yaroslai’idtif describes the 
smerd m the princely demesne side by side with the kholop 
and the ryadovich, Unfortunately, it does not give us any 
inkling of just how the smerd was exploited (the zakup 
unquestionably-performed corvee). We can only assume 
that the stnerd was coerced into doing similar work. But 
that was of course nol always the case. Later, in the J3th 
and Hth centuries, the smerds, becoming bondmen, gave 
their lord the fruits of their labour. b 

Both labour rent and rent in kind usually exist side bv 
side m a definite proportion in different feudal periods ' 
The augmentation of rent in kind at the expense of 
a primitive kind o corvee signified the transition to a 
Higher stage of feudal relations. 


rJ zzzzttsLt r& p l49; - *«* « «» 

1 Ibid., p. 167 and p, 23£_ 




There is no lack of information about the attempts of 
the rich to subjugate the free smerds as ihe chief source 
of their wealth. There is also abundant data on the ex¬ 
ploitation and pauperization of the smerds explaining 
why they had to descend the social scale and seek aid 
from the wealthy landowners, Vladimir Monomakh, as we 
have seen, ascribes to himself the service of having 
"prevented the strong Trom harming the poor smerd and 
the lowly widow'," Bishop Serapion’s sermon reveals what 
it was they had to be protected from; "The powerful are 
not only insatiable in their quest for w'eallh, but also 
enslave and sell the free sirotas" (i.e,, the smerds — 
Author)} It will be recalled that in his message lo Pres¬ 
byter Foma, Metropolitan Kliment also refers to the insatia¬ 
ble rich "who crave glory and wealth and add house to 
house, and manor to manor, izgois and syabrs, beehives 
and meadows, old arable land and lately overgrown,” 
The syabrs are free peasants, independent smerds. Bishop 
Simeon of Tver, who died in 1289, says in one of his 
sermons: "But 1 tell ye, kings and princes and vice¬ 
gerents: console those who grieve, deliver the poor From 
the power of the rich: for they are persecuted by the rich 
and flee to you as their good defenders; but ye kings and 
princes and vice-gerents are like unto a rain cloud that 
empties itself over the sea and not over the land in a time 
of drought; you give and help those w ho have much gold 
and silver and not those who have not a single kopek: 
ye enslave the poor and give to the rich." The chronicler 

1 “And there is nothing stable among men; but everything is done in 
cunning: this one was deprived of his land by someone, another seised 
his estate, and although I heard that that manor belonged to someone, 
today there stands another's house. Still others, tint satisfied with their 
estates, enslave free sirotat and sell them, yet others steal and pillage 
and also wish to amass estates... wealth was given its by God to donate 
Lo the poor and the lowly, but wc harm the sirotas and abuse the widows 
and pilfer the poor." (Serapion, Bishop of Vladimir, A Sermon on the 
Turmoil nf This Life. Pravoslai'ntf Sobesednift, Book 2, Kazan. 185H, pp. 
481-83.) Petukhov considers this to have been written in Lin? nre-Mon¬ 
gol period and refuses lu acknowledge Serapion as its author. (V. Petu¬ 
khov, op. tft., p. 12.) 
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comments on the behaviour of this bishop in the following 
words: "He was ashamed neither of the prince nor of the 
nobles, and argued with them . *. but he defended the poor 
and the sirotas 

It is not slaves that these powerful, energetic and 
insatiable people seek. Their attention is centred on the 
manors inhabited by the smerds. They are concerned with 
the land of the smerds and the smerds themselves, who 
grew up on that land, are associated with the soil and are, 
as a rule, inseparable from it. It is the ambition and aim 
of every feudal lord to seize this productive force and 
make it work for his benefit. This ambition w r as fully 
realized in Europe and elsewhere. The authorities of the 
feudal state were also naturally concerned with its success. 
The sources qnoted above reveal how various categories 
of owners appropriated the land together with the smerds 
living on it. 

Under the circumstances, the existence of two types of 
smerds —those who were free and those who had fallen 
into the hands of the feudal lords—is not only common, 
but inevitable. At different periods there were more free 
peasants in some feudal countries, in others there were 
fewer, but both types of peasant were to be found in each. 
The fate of the peasantry was basically alike throughout 
mediaeval Europe. 

Here, then, are my main observations on the smerds : 

!, They constitute the bulk of the Russian people from 
which the other classes of Russian society emerged in 
the course of history. 

2. With the appearance of the ruling classes the smerds 
found themselves at the bottom of the social scale. 

3. The sources dating to the “Kiev period” show them 
to have been organized in communities, 

4. With the victory of feudal relations, great changes 
occurred in the life of the smerds. the most important 
being that they were split into two groups: a) those w r ho 
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were members of communities, and b) those who became 
the bondmen of individuals, 

5. The process of stratification within Hie community 
forced a part of the smerds to leave it and seek employ¬ 
ment elsewhere. This gave the landowners new labour 
power. 

6, The smerds who were independent of the landowners, 
continued to exist in spite of the systematic campaign 
waged by the privileged! feudal landowners against the 
community. 

7, The independent smerds were subjugated by the 
feudal lords who were assisted by the feudal state. 

8, The legal status of the dependent smerds cannot be 
defined. There is good reason to presume that they were 
largely deprived of their rights, 

9. The manner in which they were exploited depended 
on their way of life; those who lived on the lord's estate 
performed corvee work and were a part of the chehjad, 
and those who lived aw>ay from the estate paid rent in 
kind, 

10. Between the 12th and 14th centuries, rent in kind 
becomes ever more widespread due to the extension of the 
feudais’ landholdings, the growing numbers of their 
subjects and the transform a! ion of the demesne into the 
seigniory. 


Koiuiirk* oil lilt* Term SntenP 

From the very start the historian should decide where 
he is to look for traces of the peasantry's post life, the terms 
used by the sources to denote the ploughman working 
with his owm stock on a small holding, and the terms used 
to describe the various strata of the people who fed a vast 
country by their labour. The scholar’s conclusions depend 
on his interpretation of these terms. 

1 Taken from B,P. Grekov’s Peasants in Pas from the Pearliest Times 
to the 17 th Cent art). 
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It is patent that everything changes, including words, 
li we could only fathom the life of words, history would 
be revealed to us in all its complexity. Unfortunately, we are 
as yet unable to do this. Some successful attempts have been 
made, but they do not, on the whole, satisfy the historian. 

Our sources use many terms to denote the rural popula¬ 
tion: smerd, Sirota, syabr, peasant, izornik, miryanin, 
izgoi, zakup, ryadovich, selyanin, ktnet , bobyl, polovnik, 
ootchick, chelovek (plural tyudi). The terms vary accord¬ 
ing to place, time and social aspect. It is no easy task 
to find one's way in this motley maze, 

Smerd is one of the earliest terms used to denote the 
peasant ploughman. 

It has a long and revcaiing history, and the philologists 
have had good reason to examine it. 

Shafarik, the famous Slavist, said: “The Ancient Rus 
smerd {smerdi, rusticus ), mordatiilsa (seroitus), should be 
compared with the name of the people known as mordva, 
mordvin (both are derived from the Persian merd, meaning 
man,)” 1 We discover similar comparisons in Shakhmatov’s 
papers (Mordovian minis —man, Volyak mart —man, 
Avestyan mereta, Neu Persian mard —mail). 2 

This term acquired its class meaning much later. 

Its use is surprisingly widespread: the Iranian mard, 
Tajik mard, Komi mort, mart, Udmurt mart (hence 
mart mord-\-t>a), Everywhere its basic meaning is man. 
people. It is used figuratively to denote people of a lower 
social rung, like the Russian “man” is used in a general 
and a particular sense (man-servant, Ukrainian 
ckotovik— husband). Obviously, the second meaning could 
only have appeared much later when people were divided 
into upper and lower classes. 

1 n. lUaijiaptix, QiaunncKHc apeniiocr». r. 1, kh. 1, M. 183?, 
crp- 93. (P. I. Shafarik, Slmonic Antiquities, VoL I, Book 1, Moscow. 
1837, p. 93.) 

* A. A. IBaxJuomia, BoeaeuM » iiypc ncrofimi pvccMoro mna, H. 
1916. crp. 35. (A. A- Shakhmstov. Introduction fa the History t>f the Rus¬ 
sian Langlade, Betrograd. 1916, p. 35.) 
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There is an analogy for such an evolution in the 
semantics of the Egyptian word rorne, which initially 
mcant man in general, and later came to mean a serv¬ 
ant, dependent, slave, i.c., a person who was inferior so¬ 
cially . 1 

There can scarcely he a more convincing approach to 
the solution of this complex and interesting problem, 
bearing in mind the present state of linguistics. 

It is true that Mikloiii, the prominent Slavisl of the 
last century, allows two possible solutions of the problem, 
namely—from smorod, and the Persian mord, preferring 
the former . 1 Today, we can scarcely agree with him. 

The Slavs, among them the Russian people, are a prod¬ 
uct of an intricate ethnogenie process. The great anti¬ 
quity of various tribes and peoples, together with the 
survivals of numerous ethnic intermixtures, are mirrored 
In the Russian term smerd. 

This word alone, which has been preserved over a vast 
territory from the Pyrenees to Iran and from the Black 
Sea to the Baltic, Induces us to give serious thought to 
the relationships between European and Asian peoples. 

I am not in a position to survey this term's entire 
history and I doubt if this can be done to any great 
extent. I make only a few suggestions on its history in 
Russia. 

Initially, it denoted a human in general, but as the 
richer and nobler groups were separated from the mass, 
i.e., as classes took shape, new words were needed to 
designate them. The word botyarin, or boyarin was used 
to denote the landowner; knyazh muzh and boyarin —the 
man-at-arms, and gost —the merchant. The mass which 
remained below continued to boar the name of smerd . 

1 For this information I wish to Ih.irtk Academician Struve, 
a Kr. Ks. Wikloiic. HiimoloBisdicsVi- ortcrbuch. 1886, p. 310. The term 
smerd is believed to be a derivative of [he word smerdeti not only by some 
Russian scholars, I. Peisker (Ztir smialgrxfhirlilf Roehmens,' Weimar, 
1896-97) also believed smeed to lie a Slavonic word derived from the 
Word smerdeii. 
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which began to assume a different meaning in class 
society. It began to be associated not with the ancient 
smerd, merd, ward, meaning man, but with the verb 
Smerdeti , 1 and this lent the term its pejorative and even 
offensive meaning, in the Polish Koshub language, we 
learn from Solovyov, smird denotes a poor villager,- and 
in old Latvia it meant peasant. 

Analogies ol scornful names used by other peoples to 
denote the lower orders forced to toil for their masters 
and the notables are highly characteristic. Homines (outi 
or mundi are the tidy, clean and rich, homines grassi, 
popolo grasso are the lat, the rich, in contrast to the 
homines sordidi, sales , nuir, who are born in dirt, the poor. 
homines tenujores— the lean, the needy and the poor. 3 

There is a certain analogy between the evolution in the 
semantics of smerd with that of peasant {KpecTbXHUH). 

Initially, the peasant was a Christian, i.e., a person 
professing the faith of Christ. The word had no other 
meaning before the arrival of the Tatars. Rut when their 
rule established a class of conquerors above the mass of 
the Christian Russian population, the term khristianin 
lxpucTuaHun) came to denote the bulk of the Russian 
population, 

AVaciejowski quotes Karamzin as saying that it was the 
Tatars who called the Russian people Christians (Kpen>a- 
4 Rut the Russian people themselves also clung to 
this term to emphasize their distinction from the Tatars. 5 


1 Stttrriteti —lo stmk.—TV, 

_ “SJ?" S°[ 0V >’ 0 ' r - A llisti>r u of from the Earliest Times, Book 

p. 230. Note |, 

At. M. rtoKpoiii'KUii, CtnCjia^t’iiiiii no noaouy msiCKSHKB cVNC-ia 
CJIOB (JfiwKTitfl AJiareuHtt nayic OCCP", K> 4. 1336. tip. 90). (M. M. 
Petrovsky I he Change in the Meaning of WTords. Izaesita Akedemii 
Nnu* * SSSJ?, No- 4. 1930. p. 90.) 

* Wactaw Alexander Alaclejowskl, Histatia praaxxbiwstm skwmii- 
skich, \ot. t]], 1835. p. 179. (Kpecnthsm —a derivative of Kpccrn —Ifio 
cross.—TV.) r 

1 H P- l iet>ntix, O cfla 3 jf paasniTHs saHica c acraoiteft napoia f Ha- 
ftetTHd Attaaeuitt sayn OX.P-', oTao-iCHHv .■jiiTepaTypu u s£u, a X, 3, 
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The term muzh underwent an almost similar evolution. 
The early Russkatja Pravda uses it to denote a freeman 
(“if a muzh kills a muzh. . In Russo-Lithuanian usage 
muzhik denoted a peasant; “A muzhik remains an otchich 
as long as he is good," “a muzhik cannot purchase Sane 
from another muzhik for all times," “a common muzhik 
is not allowed to sell a lord's land outright.'" 

The Lithuanian Statute speaks of the "muzhik who pays 
taxes." * 1 Colloquially, muzhik is used to denote husband, 
man, but has very frequently a pejorative connotation, 
meaning all uncultured: and uncouth person. 

The term kmet (tower or Kfc.wer) has a somewhat similar 
history. This Slavonic word used to denote a freeman. 
Later on. it came to denote in some Slavonic languages 
those who stood above the mass of the people (“and about 
a hundred kmet heads fell," says the Synodal Copy of the 
First Novgorod Annals, while the Academic Copy uses 
"nobles" instead of kmets). 

Among the Poles, this word began to be used at an 
early date to denote a rustic, a peasant, both free and 
dependent- The liogarodzica song, one of the earliest me¬ 
morials of Polish literature, says: “ Adamie , ty bozy krnic- 
ciu t ty siedztsz u Boga w when.” 2 God's kmet in this case 
is God's servant or. as the ancient Rus scholar would have 
put it—God's slave. 

The Polskasja Pravda (Ksifga Prow) does not appar¬ 
ently use the term because il w'as written by the Germans 
(it has come down to us in German), The word kmet , 
meaning peasant, is often used and frequently substituted 
bv s/nmf in the ITsfifsa Statute, in that version of it 
which was adapted for use in Galich Rus, Swi?tochowski 
considers its origin obscure to this day. He allows that 


1951 crp, 244). (P. Y. Qicrnykh. The Development of Language and the 
History of the People. Itoe&ia Akadcmii Nattk SSSR. old. Ijtcratwy i 
yatyha No. 3. 1951. p. 244-1 

1 Lithuanian Statute, 1529, Section XL Arts. 1-4. 

*B. Linde. Slwnik jrzyka potsktego. 



it may not be Polish in origin at ail, although it is def¬ 
initely Slavonic, since it is used among the Czechs, the 
Serbs, the Bosnians and the Montenegrins. In the 13th 
century, kmet denoted chtopa,\ a peasant who paid quit- 
rent, Kavehinsky thinks that kmet initially meant a sed¬ 
entary person, a full-fledged inhabitant and a participant 
of veche meetings and court sessions. Alate-tski considers 
him to be a payer of quitrent (czynszovmik ) . Hube says 
that kmet was first used in 1211 to denote freemen as well 
as bondmen.* * "The change which took place in the meaning 
of the word has also remained unexplained. Originally it 
denoted (and still does among some Slav peoples) sedate 
persons, elders, dignitaries, anrii later, particularly in 
Poland, it began to mean "poddanij,’ > "subject people" 
It developed in reverse order to the term dcdich which 
initially denoted a subject {poddany), and later on a lord 
and landowner {pan) .’ , ' 1 The latest Polish paper on the 
subject, Vi hich holds that kmet is Slavonic, is bv Jan 
OUgbski* 

In a special study, Lavrovsky concluded that kmet is 
a very widely used term known among all the Slavs It 
has its own history and different meanings depending on 
place and time. 6 

It should be remembered that there are other terms like 
smerd which are equipollent, namelv, sirota, seiuanin, 
nuryamn, etc. In Rus, the term krestyanin gradually 
replaced other similar terms. It gained hill recognition 
officially in ihe Russian state in the 15th century but 
colloquially the old smerd and strata remained in use for 
a long time. 


* A. Swi tocbowsJd, ft tutorja chltyriw. sir. J |0 Note I 
’ft- Hu he, Pra-j^o polskle w 13 sir. 52 

* A. Swi>tochow-5kl, op. eft., sir. Ill, Noie j 

* Jan Oiivhslii Opoctwdretiiu wynuw kmiecL Stasia antiaua. t. |. 
U. Jlnapoeucua. HecK&nuto cviob o ai fa «teimf „ npoFtcxoMueHUH 

™ f t. VJ. 1653. <rrp. 70-92) P Lav™ v 

VI TesSj?. and Origin of “KmcL* MoZ'ityamm Voi! 
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We are faced with a similarly important and complex 
problem once we analyse the terms chelovek and hjudi. 

I do not undertake to solve it. I wish merely to point out 
that the word chclouek is found among all Slav people: 
chelovek, chiek - Pol. cztowisk, czlek; Czech —tlowSk; Slo¬ 
vene— liowetr, Sorabia n— cilowek . cztowk, zlomck, zlojek , 
cZlnweck-, Vind — zhtovek, ztooek. Cam.—zhtovek. Dalma 
ttan— chyovik, c}ovfek\ Raguzsk— cpujek, Slaven— esooik-, 
Bosnian— tfoviek, chvjek, flovik. 

The plural: tyudi; Czech— tide, lidi; Polish— tudzte; 
Sorabian- laSe; Vind ,—ltidfe; Carn — tudji. Slavcn —Ijadi: 
Horvatlan— tyud; Raguzsk —gljudi; Bosnian— gtjudl- Ger¬ 
man— Letite - 1 

We must leave it to philology to decide just how these 
are related to the equipollent merd. I merely wish to 
suggest that since a variety ol peoples from East and West 
met in Eastern Europe, several terms denoting the same 
thing could have appeared and competed throughout this 
vast territory. 

In Rus, which assimilated many cuttures. both terms 
were used in approximately the same sense, possibly with 
shades of meaning which gradually became more pro¬ 
nounced. Lyudl became more general in meaning, while 
smerd acquired a narrower meaning. 1 repeat that I do 
not pretend to offer a solution of this vital problem. 1 
advance it merely to call the attention ol the philologists 
to it. 

This excursion into the history of terms denoting the 
agricultural population merely serves as a reminder that 
the scholar who sets himself the task of studying the 
history of that population cannot ignore the facts of lan¬ 
guage which bear traces of an antiquity which no w ritten 
source can match. 


B. Linde, Slovflik ftzytw potskiegv. 



Izgois 


Until now we have been dealing with a number of 
groups of the rural population with the aim oi deciphering 
the general concept of chdyad. 

According to the Pravda of the Yaroslauichy, it included 
the ryadovich, the smerd and the kholop. 

But the earliest Pravda in one of its later addenda to 
Art. 1, also lists the izgoi among the various groups 
making up the Novgorod population. 

We also find the izgois in other sources. This is a 
subject which merits the most serious attention, particular¬ 
ly from a scholar who has set himself the task of surveying 
the history of Rus's rural population. 

As we shall presently learn, the institution of the izgoi 
in Kiev Rus is further proof that slave labour was not 
the basis of production in Kiev Rus, and that slavery was 
withering away in the face of the growth of serfdom" 

I shall no doubt be right if I say that the word 
izgoi reminds the modern reader of the well-known text 
which telis oi the illiterate priest's son, the bankrupt 
merchant, the kholop who had ransomed himself, and, 
finally, even the orphaned prince. 1 The commonplace 
nature of these phenomena undoubtedly bears witness to 
the popularity of the text, but even after we have quoted 
it the problem remains unsolved, because it is much more 
complex than it appears at first sight 
Art. 1 ol the earliest Russkaya Pravda mentions the 
izgoi among the social groups which have the right of the 
Atl grivna wergild, ("And if it be a rusin. a gridin or a 
merchant, or a prince's steward, or a mechnik if it be an 
ugoi, or a stovenin, there shall be 40 griunas for him ") 
Our scholars usually ignore the fact that the sources speak 
of different kinds of izgois, the urban and the rural They 
also pay scant attention to the evolution of the izgoi m 


1 The Statutes of Grand Prince Vsevolod 
A Reader on the History of Russian Lmtr f Issue I. p. 245 i * H 
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the period to which our sources relate. But it is obvious 
that there is a palpable difference between the izgoi who 
has the right of the 40-grivna wergild {and the earliest 
Pravda knows no other) and those whom Prince Rostislav 
handed over to the Smolensk Bishop together with the 
Drosenkoyc manor in 1150, or those again whom, accord¬ 
ing to Metropolitan Kliment, the insatiable rich catch in 
their net, or those whom Vsevolod’s Church Statutes of 
the early 12th century list among the people who live in 
the church almonry. 

The interesting idea that “the izgoi ... system dates 
back to ... the tribal system," was advanced by Kalachov 
and partially supported by M rochek ■ Drozd ovsky, 1 In spile 
of the fact that, in my opinion, Mrochek-Drozdovsky does 
not give an entirely happy solution to the problem, I 
believe that he makes some highly interesting and quite 
acceptable observafions. “As a historical phenomenon,” 
he says, "the izgoi system existed and developed under 
definite conditions anil the status of the izgoi in ancient 
society evolved in step with the changing conditions." “In 
order to determine the status of the izgoi in society," he 
goes on, "we have to know the conditions and structure 
of society itself. This is imperative because at various 
stages of the development people live in different social 
communities whose system corresponds to the given 
period ol their existence. The primitive form of community 
is the tribe.,.: subsequently, owing to various causes, 
tribal barriers disappear and the tribe is ... replaced by 
the land community ... based on common land tenure." 
But the author does not make full use oi these observations 
in approaching the problem as a whole. As a result of his 
investigations he arrives at Solovyov's definition of the 
izgoi {"The izgoi was in general one who for some reason 


i P. N. Mrochck'DrozdovsIty. Stadias of "Russkaya Prat'd a " Addenda 
to Issue 2. pp. 44. 47. Bui the following phrase is also lo he found in 
that paper: ■'The triha] system glanced off the izgoi a* a ray ofT n minor." 
(P.48.) 
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could not remain in his former state and had not as yet 
identified himself with some other”), although he regards 
it as inadequate, because it does “not take into account 
either the milieu which had evicted the izgoi or the rights 
of the latter, which differed in each new social state, 1 
although he himself says that this is the only fruitful 
line of investigation. 

Mrochek-Drozdovsky has a number of other interesting 
ideas. He says that "a voluntary exit from tribal com¬ 
munities is possible only when there is a hope of finding 
some refuge outside the tribe, even if only of the kind that 
was Found by the bird set free by Noah from the Ark.... 
This hope indicates the beginning of the decay of the 
restricted tribal ties, the beginning of the end of the tribal 
system . the very desire of the member of the tribe to 
leave it is the beginning of its end." 

Our sources say nothing about the izgois in connection 
with the disintegration of tribal relationships, for there 
were still no written sources in that early period of our 
history'. At roc hek-Drozdov sky’s assumptions are not based 
on documented facts, but only on speculations. Neverthe¬ 
less, we cannot discard them as entirely improbable. 

If we limit ourselves to the facts we shall, first of all, 
have to forus our attention on a philological fact. The word 
izgoi consists of a prefix and root which even today 
means "to live” in Great Russian, Ukrainian and Bye¬ 
lorussian. The izgoi is one who lias been expelled from his 
usual habitation or has left it. 

But this definition of the izgoi is much loo general to 
satisfy us. The term existed parallel to the izgoi himself 
and acquired a different meaning. Eventually, it lost its 
initial meaning. Lange and Dyakonov appeared to be very 
near to a solution when they advanced the bold idea that 
the izgoi, whose name is derived from the word "goiti "— 
to live, came to mean a person who was deprived of “life," 
means of subsistence, l.e., a destitute person, since “to 

1 P_ N. Mrochek-Droidovsky, op. cil„ p. 75, 
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live” in antiquity meant to have the means of subsistence. 
In 1J50, for example. Prince Izyaslav tells his men-at- 
arms: ‘'You have followed me out of the Rus land, and 
were deprived of your manors and lives.’’ 1 Hence the 
izgvi's need to seek refuge among the landowners, who 
are capable of furnishing him with these means of sub¬ 
sistence-natural ly, on certain conditions. 

The view of Lange and Dyakonov is partially shared 
by Sergeyevich who considers the izgois to be "people in 
distress," and observes that “there can bo many varieties 
of such people." Further on. Sergeyevich is prepared “to 
apply this lerm to people of the lower order in general " 4 
But it should be noted that these three scholars 3 speak ol 
village izgois only. 

If the term izgoi realty appeared in. tribal society, it 
may well be that foreign elements were accepted into the 
restricted tribal groups, but this process was intensified 
with the disintegration of the tribal communities and was 
undoubtedly reflected in the Russkaya Pravda at a lime 
when only scattered survivals of the tribe remained. It 
appears, therefore, that the izgoi is mentioned in the 
Russkaya Pravda as a survival of the long-destroyed tribal 
system. He appears to be a full-fledged member of the 
new, apparently urban community and is in some aspects 
equal in status to the man-at-anns and the merchant. 
There is nothing improbable in the assumption that this 
equality is ol a similar origin and just as relative as the 
zakup's right to complain against his master w T hen the 
latter assaulted him “without reason*” In short, it may well 
be a compromise measure to pacify the public movement 
in Novgorod in 1015, and the addendum to Art. 1 of the 
early text of the Russkaya Pravda may well have been 


1 H H Jlmee* &G yroflOBUOu npaiac PyecRofi ttpaKYUp 

cto . 59] 150, 69. 70. (ttX Lange, Studies in “Russkaya PrtBda's" Crim¬ 
inal Lm* pp- 59, 60 h 69. 70.) M , 

tv. i. S*rgtvev1dw Russian Juridical Antiquities Vos. I. p- 
s^. also M. A- Dyafcowv, Essays of Ancient Rus's Social and 
State System, pp. 322. [23. 



made after it and largely as a result of it. If this be so. 
ft is quite possible that as early as the beginning of the 
lith century the izgois may have tost their equality. But 
it was not entirely forgotten and in the 1015 events was 
possibly an unwritten slogan among the lower social 
orders, mainly in the towns. 

But we discover the izgois not only in the towns. We 
find them much more frequently in the villages. There is 
nothing improbable in the assumption that the urban 
izgois differed In status from the rural izgois. The former 
were free, and it is to them that Art, J of the early Pravda 
refers. 

If it is safe possible to assume that the izgois appeared 
during the disintegration of the tribal system, they would 
obviously have continued to exist later. One who left his 
community and was accepted into another, possibly with 
some limitation on his rights, could have remained (here 
under the name and with the status of an izgoi. 

An analogy to this obscure phenomenon in the history 
of Ancient Rus may, 1 believe, be found in the rnigrans of 
the Salicheskaya Pravda. Chapter 14, entitled De migran- 
tibits , says: “If some one desires to settle down in the 
villa of another, and if one or more inhabitants of the 
villa agree to accept him but one of their number opposes 
this, he shall have not the right to settle there” (para¬ 
graph 1); "If the newly-sett Jed one is not charged with any¬ 
thing within a period of 12 months, he shall remain in¬ 
violable, as the other neighbours” (paragraph 3). 

This is an ancient German community which has the 
right to accept or reject foreigners. Having been accepted, 
this foreigner becomes a full-fledged member of the com¬ 
munity. It may w r ell be that the fagot of the early period 
did in fact resemble this settler, but that must have been 
a very long time ago. By the 11th and 12th centuries the 
izgoi had nothing in common with the mtgrans. 

Apart from blood relations (the big family which broke 
up Into individual families) there are members of the 


PolHsa veru who have no blood lies and who settled then; 
and were accepted very long ago. 

It should be borne in mind that Rasskaya Pravda's list 
which contains the izgoi, consisted, even at the time of 
its compilation, of social elements who were not equipol¬ 
lent socially. This is above all true of the izgois. The 
beginning of the 12th century finds them in totally different 
circumstances in the villages. They are people adscript 
to the land and the lord. We discover them among the 
church people, people receiving alms, and occupying the 
lowest stations in life after the widow, Ihe pttshchennik 
and the zadtishrty people. 

We cannot but agree with Presnyakov's attempt to re 
store the initial text of this part of the Statutes. * 1 It should 
then read: “And these arc church people: the Father- 
Superior, the Mother-Superior {there follows a list of 
church officers), the blind, the lame, the widow, the 
pashchennik, the zadushny and Ihc tzgoi/' 1 An insertion 
was made by some unknown glossarisl into this initial 
text saying: "There are three kinds oi izgois: the priest's 
son who is illiterate, the khotop who ransoms himself anil 
the bankrupt merchant." This list, as Presnyakov correctly 
notes, was extended by a “lyrical" exclamation of a prince 
who added: And here is the fourth kind of izgoi: if a 
prince is orphaned/' This exclamation is nol so much 
lyrical as ironical and should nol be taken seriously, since 
the orphaned prince could hardly fall among people who 
received alms and were under the jurisdiction of the 

Church. ± , 

But the fact that Ihe izgois are classed together with 
ecclesiastics does nol reveal the economic nature of the 
izgoi since church people, as we have just seen, included 
also the Father and Mother Superior, who headed the 
cloisters and mostly belonged to the upper classes. 

1 A, Y. Presnyakov, op. clt-. P- W. 

1 The term iigoi (uswtfwril) is contained in ore of (lie versions 
of the statutes. 



The Church Statutes list the people who are under the 
Chur eh jurisdiction, and the izgois are, in fact, among 
them- But the presence of the izgois among these does not 
make them exclusively ecclesiastic. We much more fre¬ 
quent! v find izgois in the princely estate. Prince Rostislav 
Mstistavich gives the Smolensk Bishopric "Drosenskoye 
manor wilh the izgois and the land ... and Yasenskoye 
manor with the bee-keeper and the land and the izgois .” 1 * 
In a message to Presbyter l-'oraa Metropolitan Kiirnent 
speaks of the insatiable rich who “add house to house, 
and manor to manor, izgois < and syabrs y and beehives, 
meadows, old arable and lately overgrown land. 1 - The 
izgois who lived in some parts of Novgorod and were 
obliged to pave its streets together with other citizens 
could scarcely be regarded as people under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Church. The Pskov Annals for 1341 mention 
a princely manor called IzgoL Finally, there is mention 
of the izgois in the sermon literature which gives absolute¬ 
ly no grounds for classing them as people under Church 
jurisdiction exclusively, but rather leads us to presume 
that the appeal of the Church was directed at the laity. 

A list of sins, in ascending scale, is given in an Admoni¬ 
tion of the confessor to the repenting sinner. These include 
unrighteous enrichment including rezoimstvo, which 
occupies first place. This sin is regarded as more grievous 
than theft. But even this is surpassed by the imposition 
oT izgoistvo: “And we repeat: “Those who exact izgoistuo 
from those who ransom themselves from work: they shall 
have no grace, for they showed no mercy to people, who 
like themselves were created by God, and w'ere not satis¬ 
fied with the set price." 3 In relation to the "set price" the 

1 U&polnemya k Aklam Istorielieskin^ Vol. K, No. 4. 

5 HtiKoAicicuu, O JUETeparypnux rpyadx CMo.Tsmma. 

nHcarwiH XIJ seif a, CT]B crp. 104, (N. Nikolsky, The Literary 

Works of Miir&paiifan Kliment Smotyafich, a Writer of the 12th CeftttifUi 
St Petersburg. 3692. p. ICI4.J 

3 Historical Library, Vol. VI F p r &42- C* M „ CMttpHpa< Maie- 

pssu.ihi ;t-iH Hoop hk r^ehuepyccKaj'i rioKaaEinoti itHcuHn.iLsww. 
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izgoistvo is the same thing as interest is to a borrowed 
sum of money. It is permissible to accept a slave’s ran¬ 
som price but it Is a great sin to take more than 
that price (it is this that is called the izgoistvo). The 
same Admonition contains yet another important detail. 
The Church also opposes those who take izgoistvo from 
the children of kholops born after their parents had 
ransomed themselves. Presnyakov rightly believes this to 
be a survival in a period when the freed man continued in 
some measure to remain in the power of his lord. * 1 

Church sermons stress that the izgois emerged from the 
ranks of the kholops and thus prove that "the khoiop ran¬ 
soms himself from kholopage," a fact mentioned in Prince 
Vsevolod s Statutes. If the Church speaks mostly of izgois 
of this origin we shall not be far out in inferring that the 
bulk of them are people who emerged from khoiop age. They 
are. therefore , mainly freed men. former staves, serfs set - 
tied on the lord’s land. 

This fact aptly illustrates the disappearance of slavery. 
It is not surprising that it was in the Church that freedomi 
from among the izgois found many vacancies, since the 
Church was the first of the landowners to reject stave 
labour and go over to more progressive forms of exploi¬ 
tation. However, the other categories of landowners did 
not lag far behind. 

Yushkov's penetrating remark on the value of the section 
of Prince Vsevolod’s Statutes dealing with the izgoi merits 
undoubted attention. He says: "In the 12th century every¬ 
one knew perfectly well what the izgoi was, and that is 
why the Statutes do not explain who they are, but merely 
list them among the church people who. according to the 
Statutes, were under the patronage of the Church." 


OHflP. kh. III. 1912, oTi- jl, crp. 50. 
History 
Russian 
III, 191 

1 A 


/ the Procedure of Pfpfntanre tn /uicicni tcu$. i-l-llusw uil like 
History and Antiquities Society at Moscow UntvmUy* Book 
ftr Section IK p. 50. ( M Hfe who levies kunas on an izgoi. ) 

. Y. Presnyakov, op. elt., p T 275. 
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Tile author believes that the Statutes refer only to one 
category of izgois, namely, church izgois. He then men¬ 
tions another category oi izgois, the princcjy izgois, who 
were “under the special protection oi the prince.” While 
! unconditionally accept the former category, I feel it 
necessary to make a few observations on the latter. Were 
the bankrupt merchant or the free rim,in necessarily under 
the patronage of either the Church or the prince? Was 
it possible for them to be under someone elsc’s patronage? 
The sources give a positive answer. Such izgois are men¬ 
tioned, for example, by Kiev Metropolitan Kliment Smolya- 
tich ( 1147-1154). He speaks of big landowners in general 
and not ol any particular group, when he condemns those 
"who crave glory, and add house lo house, and manor lo 
manor, and izgois and sijabrs, and beehives and meadows, 
old arable and lately overgrown land." 1 

Those who “crave glory" are nol necessarily only princes 
and church dignitaries. The Metropolitan by no means 
meant himself and other church dignitaries. He noted a 
phenomenon very common in tile society of his day. 
From this it follows, I believe, that the second group 
of izgois, mentioned by Yushkov, should also include 
izgois living as serfs in secular, non-princely demesnes. 
One of his final phrases gives the impression that he is 
also inclined to go beyond the close framework he himself 
had laid down. "The further evolution of ail categories 
of izgois he says, “is clear, ft is their gradual trans¬ 
formation into the labour force of the feudal estates" 2 
But there can be no doubt that the Church made ex¬ 
tensive use of izgoi labour. Since they were among those 
dependent on the Church, we should be justified in apply¬ 
ing to them the Statutes of Prince Yaroslav Vladimirovich 
on church courts, which refers to all “domestics" (i.e„ 
people who belonged to the houses of bishops) in church 

1 S. V, Yushkov, Essay. 5 .,n the Hi-doty u/ Feudalism in Kiev Rm, 

p. I la. 

* Ibid,, pp. !S3 24 
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and monastery. They are judged by the church authorities. 
The princely authorities do not take part in the sessions 
of this court, and the properly of the izgoi, in the absence 
of direct heirs, goes to the bishop, as the smerd's goes 
to the prince under similar circumstances. 

Everything that we know about the izgois suggests the 
following conclusions: I) we know practically nothing of 
urban izgois; 2) the rural izgois live in church, princely 
and lordly manors; 3) the composition of the izgois as a 
social group is complex; there were apparently numerous 
ways of becoming one. and of these evidently the most 
common at the time was the transition from kholopage 
through a manumission obtained by a ransom; 4) among 
other factors, the wealth of a landowner was judged by 
the number of his izgois; 5) the izgois are adscript to 
owner and land, and the former is free to dispose of his 
land together with the izgois living on it; 6) the izgois 
are under the jurisdiction of their masters; 7) the masters 
probably get the property of the izgois in the absence or 
heirs. 

It is not difficult to divine the use made of the izgois . 
They are mostly ploughmen who have to work for their 
masters. In other words they are a category of people 
held in feudal bondage, serfs. 

Our very meagre and contradictory sources give us an 
inkling of the rather long road traversed by the izgois 
from the unknown date when they appeared to the 13th 
century (when the term ceases to be used). 

By the J2ih century, the status of the izgoi , at least 
of the rural izgoi , was beyond doubt largely fixed, and 
we find him in the demesne of a big landowner as a serf 
who may be handed over to another together with the 
land. In this new' status he merged with the mass of other 
vassals and lost his specific name together with his specific 
social characteristics. 1 feel that it is impossible to insist 
that the sirota , the smerd and the izgoi are identical, but 
they are surely very much akin in status, since all three 
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groups in the 12th century, even if not always serfs in 
the narrow sense of the word as we use it, are in any 
event greatly dependent on the feudal landowner. We can 
safely class them as people who are the bondmen of in¬ 
dividuals and who are the backbone of the large demesne. 

In conclusion, I must needs say that this category of 
bondmen is much more difficult to study than the others 
in Ancient Rus. We have to limit ourselves mainly to con¬ 
jectures which arc substantiated to a greater or lesser 
degree. 


Pushckmnihs. Zotlushny Pfoplo ;ind Proskch&itniks^ 

Our sources mention several other categories of people 
dependent on the Church, namely pushchenniks, zadushny 
people and proshchenniks. There arc proshchenniks not 
only in the demesnes of the Church, but also in those of 
the princes, 1 and^ consequently, in those of the boyars 
as well, since we have no reason to assume that there 
was any fundamental difference between princelv and 
boyar demesnes, 

A zadushny individual is, apparently, a kholop released 
from bondage tinder a will and donated to a monastery 
in payment for prayers to be said by the brethren "for 
the soul" of the deceased donor. As a result, he undoubt¬ 
edly ceased to be a slave and became a serf. 

Pushchenniks t as will easily be guessed, were those 
who had been released from h'hotopuge and had likewise 
become serfs. 

The correlation of pushchenniks and proshchenniks has 
for a long time held the attention of our scholars. The 
term proshchennih as V iadtmir's Church Statutes have 


1 Ptubtemik-om itleMat. or tel off, Prostutiamit-oM absolved, 
or forgiven. Zadushny-an adjective derived From za dusJm—to r the soul. 

t . * L Pfin “ Rostislav's 1 ISO Statute!, to the Smolensk Hi,bonne- ‘ And 

thC J‘M ly WW tf ' e Wsho P with'hcmev 

and ktUSas. and wergild and prodaihas, and they shall be mdgtd bv no 
man.- {Dopolrtcniya k Akiom istoricheskim. Vo'l, I, No. 1 ) J 



it—by no means in all versions of these Statutes, it is 
true, and probably inserted later 1 * —corresponds to the 
pmhehennik of Vsevolod's Statutes (1125 ! 136), which 
have also not been preserved in their original form, if 
we accept this interchangeability of the two terms, which 
are most probably equipollent, we shall have to studv 
them together. 

Since the document mentioned above considers both as 
people under Church jurisdiction, they may be taken as 
a group of individuals dependent on the Church in tile 
sense that their sins had been absolved or forgiven. This 
terminology remained in church use until much later. 

The Solovetsky Monastery had, even as late as the 
20th century, not only people living there and working 
for the monastery, people who had taken the vow in the 
hope of recovering from an illness, but also the children 
of those who had recovered under similar circumstances. 
In olden times, this may have been a stilE more frequent 
occurrence. 

As a matter of fact, that is how Gerberstein explains 
it: \ ladimir also subjected to the power and jurisdiction 
of the clergy' those who were granted a miracle by 
some saint, or were released from slavery for the sake 
of someone’s salvation,*' 3 A characteristic attribute 
(God's) was used with the word proshchennik, so that 
the phrase signified an individual who had been forgiven 
by God (npoineHHUKu Goxuu ), 3 

The whole problem is easily solved If the pushchenniks 
and proshchennsks are nothing more than church people. 
Rul we find proshchenniks in the prince’s demesne Smo- 


1 C. B. tOuiKos, HccjicaoBABBS no iicropnk pyecKom npaita, nan. 

J, crp- 303„ (Sl V. Ymtiikov, Studies in tfu' History of Russian Lem', 
mue I d p, IQ3.) The author presumes that praskcJu'nhiks were initiuJlv 
not mentioned in Vladimir's Statutes at all. 

3 C. rep&ipwme&K, SaniicKif omuckobhtckhx j.uat p CtlB 19DfL erp 
69- ($, Gerberstein, Notes on Muscovite Affairs* 5L Petersburg. \9Q&[ 
P- 69.) 

3 A V, Presnyakov* Lectures on Russian History, Vot. L p_ 1SD P 
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lensk Prince Rostislav is recorded as transferring them 
to the Smolensk Bishopric, This complicates the prob¬ 
lem. 

Bakhrushin suggests that we accept Kluchevsky’s inter¬ 
pretation of the pushehenniks and proshchenniks. He 
thinks they are criminals or bad debtors, who could be 
exempted from repayment in exchange for lifelong labour 
(often hereditary) on church Sands.” * 1 * But the fact remains 
unexplained why these people are considered “church 
people"* one could as easily become a bad debtor of a 
lay lord, particularly in view of the fact that church 
institutions were then not so numerous. Furthermore, the 
Russkaya Prati!a clearly shows how the law handled the 
vdacha and to some extent the zakup in such cases. The 
absolution of some criminal offence could be effected not 
only in monasteries and church institutions. But the point 
is that it is unlikely that the withdrawal of the suit by 
the plaintiff completely cleared the criminal of respon¬ 
sibility for his crime. Kluchevsky holds that this was not 
so at all. 3 

In my opinion, the proshchennik case, which Bakhrushin 
cites from Kluchevsky, is not wholly convincing, because 
in Polycarp's story of the monk Grigory there is no men¬ 
tion of “absolution," but rather of punishment. Once 
Grigory ransomed some thieves from a slate judge- "The 
lord of the town began to torture them (thieves— Author). 
and the ransomed thieves, of their own accord, "delivered 
themselves to the Pechora Monastery." On another occa¬ 
sion, the same Grigory punished some thieves himself 
without recourse to the court. “He sentenced (mv italics’ 
—Author) them to labour in the Pechera Monastery ” 


C B sonjwcyoKpemciniH KiimckoA Pycii < Here 

pnx-mpxcKcr .Y» 2, 1937. crp. 66}, fS V, Bakhrushin 
Kiev Rus. htoriJt Marxisi. No. 2. 1537, p. an &hin ’ The Baptism of 

1 Possibly because II] e Statutes speak only of church 

U P°" the pustotennikt anS prosficheLiki Jf C £ 

» See Essays andIncestigetlon,. Coli K L l()n j. p e i rt)gradf I9 | 8i p m 
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The thieves began to work for the monastery "even with 
their children,” Kluchevsky does not consider these thieves 
to be proshchenniks either. He cites these examples to 
show how people who broke away from society or were 
threatened with banishment from jt became monastery 
menials, and also to show the conditions of their servi¬ 
tude. 1 He is inclined to classify these "thieves” as Izgois. 
He presumes that the proshchenniks of Prince Rostislav's 
deed were people "who became the prince’s kholops for 
their crimes or debts, or perhaps were acquired In sofne other 
way, and absolved by him (Kluchevsky’s Italics), freed 
without ransom. They apparently paid quitrent in honey 
and money for the use of apiaria and plots on the prince's 
land, where they were settled before their liberation and 
where they remained as freemen, much like the agricultural 
slaves of Byzantium, who sometimes got personal freedom 
provided they remained on the arable land as peasants 
adscript to the land.”* * 

Yushkov. in his Essays an the History of Feudalism in 
Kiev Rus and The Social and Political System and La w 
in the Kiev State, also commented on the proshchenmks. 3 
He believes them to be individuals “who were turned into 
kholops for bad dehts, but were later granted absolution 
and freedom." But he docs not cite any evidence In support 
of his contention, limiting himself to criticism of the view 
that proshekenniks were people who had been granted "a 
miraculous cure.” 

1 am well aware of the difficulties of a detailed de¬ 
ciphering of the paskchennlks-proshchenniks conception and 
since I am unable to give a convincing interpretation of 
the use of these terms in respect of a definite category of 
church and lay people, I would underscore that which in 
my opinion is indisputable. 


* Ibid., p. 319. 

* Ibid., p. 321. 

* S.V, Yushkov, Essays on ike History of Feudalism in Kiev Rus, p, 
119, and The Social and Political System and Law in Kiev Seme, p. 307. 
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I hey are people who for one reason or another had 
renounced their previous state (it is not definitely known 
what kind ol stale it was. for they may have been either 
khotops or freemen) and who had fallen into the hands of 
their feudal masters (whether ecclesiastical or secular). 
They are people who in their new station in life become 
very much akin to izgois. It is noteworthy that they are 
serfs and not slaves, which again indicates the gradual 
elimination of slavery and the substitution of slave labour 
hy a more progressive type of labour, namclv, serf labour. 


General Remark* 

I should like to point out a few more details in the 
history of the period in question. 

It is striking that the chronicler himself singles out 
several periods in the history of the Russian land, 
(“ Whence emerged the Russian land/') He refers albeit 
very incoherently and vaguely, to the tribal system or the 
If a stern .Slavs, then to the formation of the state of Ancient 
Rus, and, finally, discusses its decline and fat] ffe has in 
mind not only political events, which naturally hold his 
attention, but also social relations 

The compiler of the Initial Chronicle wrote at a time 
when Feudal relations were so mature that the earlv period 
which to him had already become the remote n«t «sve 

vTfloJTrh 5 * 1 ? a | nd , ide 1 alizcd reminiscences: "I beseech 
yc. flock of Christ, lovingly to lend me your ear full of 

lived! and hSw th^y^defend^d'the^ssi atT la ™ en ’ a *' arms 
quered otter Unds; foe those princes did not E lW ™"y 
riches nor did they tax the people with exorbitant wersrlld 
and prodnstes But a just wergild they levied ami reefiv- 
mg it. gave il to their men-at-armc in ■»*„,,* . 

And the prince’s men-at-arms got their keep fi«htMother 
lands. And when they fought they cried out- ^hfente 
us defend our prmce and the Russian ^ 
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said: Two hundred grivnas, prince, does not suffice.' For 
they did not adorn their women with golden bracelets, 
but their women wore only silver, and under them the 
Russian land flourished.'' The chronicler then turns to his 
own time: "God has sent the heathen on us for our greed; 
our flocks, and our villages and property are in their 
hands, yet we do not cease from our evil ways, For it is 
written: riches gathered by untruth are scattered; and 
again: he gathereth, but knowelh not for whom he gath¬ 
ered them; and yet again: the just man prefers the little 
to the many riches of the iniquitous" From this he infers: 
“From this day. then, let us, my beloved brethren, depart 
From our greed and he satisfied with our lot, even as Paul 
writes: "To whomsoever tribute is due, he shall be paid 
tribute; and to whomsoever custom is due, he shall be paid 
custom; and ye shall treat none with violence.,..’" 1 

The compiler of the Initial Chronicle draw's a distinc¬ 
tion between the earlier and the later periods, preferring 
the former, because then the princes and their men-at-arms 
fought against other lands and flourished at their expense, 
but did not impose heavy taxes on their own. The author 
of the Chronicle has no sympathy whatsoever for the 
new order of things. He undoubtedly prefers booty and 
tribute from conquered peoples as a source of the nobility’s 
enrichment to the new way of assimilating large expanses 
of their own Russian land and the transformation of their 
hitherto free compatriots into their subjects who are 
henceforward forced to work not only for themselves, but 
also for their lords. 

The facts give grounds for this periodization. The 
formative period of the large early feudal state, when the 
separate tribes w ere being merged into a peopte, was one 
of numerous wars aimed at constant territorial expansion 
mainly through the inclusion in the Ancient Rus state of 


1 First Novgorod Annals, p. 2; Earlitt and Later Versions of the First 
Novgorod Annals, pp , 103-04. 
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lands either previously occupied by neighbours, or threat¬ 
ened with such occupation. At this period, foreign relations 
are mainly limited to large-scale military campaigns and 
defence. 

The social relations of thfs period are reflected in the 
early Russkaya Pmvda which describes the men-at-arms 
who evoked the chronicler's sympathy. It is a usual thing 
For Ihose dissatisfied with the present,'to turn to the past. In 
such cases an idealization of the past is inevitable. Our 
author was no exception. For the militant men-at-arms, 
as we have seen, already possess their own land, khoromy 
or castles and chslyad* In short, they own men whom they 
hold in bondage and live by the exploitation of the labour 
of others. 

At that time, a strong state was needed bv the ruling 
class, primarily to intensify and expand Feudal expiolta- 
tion. But the process of feudalization had not as yd taken 
on the intensity which was to be seen by the keen observer 
in the J 1th century. 

As a resun of the work of preceding generations, the 
state reached the apogee of its might. Simultaneously, the 
danger of its dismemberment and weakening increased, 
as the local centres became stronger The trends 
among the rulers in their demesnes in the localities became 
pronounced and ominous. The great was obviously being 
sacrificed to the small. This gave food for thought 
Antiquity appeared in a different light: it seemed to have 
been full of vigour glitter and glory. It was not the 
chronicler alone who was carried away bv the exnloits 
and achievements of his ancestors. The Metropolitan* Mar¬ 
ion and the author of the Lay of t g or’ s Host S a slmUar 
view of the Past. Enthusiasm for the past was not foreign 

cl «"y distinguished the 

good and the evil, and remembered the colourful legends 
of antiquity. These .mages and ideals were revived with 
renewed vigour in Moscow, when hopes for Ihe unification 
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Ql Rus flared up at Kulikovo. 1 The latter period in the 
people’s history proved to be more complex and alarming;. 
The sundering of the native land by the rulers in their 
demesnes, who had become a mighty force, was the great¬ 
est danger facing the country. The nobles mainly aspired 
to greater wealth and political power, and opposed the 
central authorities, their erstwhile supporters and aides in 
enrichment and now a fetter on their separatist tendencies. 

The peasant community plays the role or victim in this 
process and the nobles grow rich at its expense. 

The assimilation of land together with its population 
becomes particularly pronounced in the 10th and early 
lllh centuries. This was reflected in the contents of the 
Pravda of the Yaroslavichy. Its appearance was due lo the 
ruling classes' need to protect the positions they had won. 
and it is easy to glimpse from the Pravda aL whom and 
at what that law is aimed. 

The administrator of the princely demesne {the ogni- 
shckariin), the collector of the prince's revenue (the pod- 
yezdnoi) and the prince’s chief groom may be killed 
deliberately and with the manifest intent or doing away 
with them" The prince's property may be plundered, his 
servants killed, live and dead agricultural slock destroyed, 
his land ploughed up, his snares wrecked, etc. TSie prince's 
estate (and. of course, not only the prince’s) is Forced 
to take constant steps against the growing resistance of 
the peasants. We know that the peasant, a member of the 
community, was not allowed to live in peace, for lie was 
directly threatened by the “violent and the proud/’ “those 
who seek glory” and “those who are not satisfied with 

i Kulikovo—the site of a historic battle between the Russians and 
the Tatar-Mongot Invaders on September 8. 1380. The Russians led by 
Dmitrv Donskol routed the enemy, This victory helped Ifte feudal princi¬ 
palities lo unite around Moscow and was a landmark in Pus's liberation 
from the Tatar yoke. 

See /I C. JltisaHM, Haniiona.ii.Hoe kwocoshouhc JipeflHeil Pyctt, 
AV.-JI, HMS. tTp. 75. p. S. Likhachov, The National Awareness of 
Ancient Rus, Moscowr-Leningnui, 1945, p. 75.) 
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their estates,” the rich landowners. This is quite ciearlv 
stated in the source-material. We see a sharpening of the 
struggle between the two main classes of feudal society. 
The class struggle between the exploiters and the exploited 
constitutes the basic feature of the feudal system. 

In this process of feudalizalion the landowner (the 
prince, the man-at-arms, the Church) Is the aggressive 
and victorious force which subjugates the free smerd, a 
member of the community, by means of economic and 
extra-economic coercion. We have seen Ihe victims and 
the results of this process. They are the zakups, the izgois, 
the ryadoviciuj, the sirotas, the smerds, who became 
directly dependent on the feudal lord, the mendicants, the 
poor, drawn into the lord’s service by earnest money and 
advances in corn. Ail these categories of dependents were 
either snatched up from the ranks of the free peasants or 
recruited from among freedmen. 

It is clear why peasant movements, often combined with 
action by the urban masses, are reported during this 
period, a time of intensified feudal campaigns against the 
peasant masses. 

We find no slave uprisings in the state of Ancient Rus 
such as were common in ancient societies. We can scarcely 
entertain the only hint at a very unlikely slave uprising, 
reported by Gerherstein in his Notes,' and already refuted 
by Tatishchev. 51 In any case, there is no reason to’considcr 
it at the moment without a special investigation of its 
origin. 

Strange though it may seem, we know the social svsteiT! 
of the Kiev period better than the subsequent period of 
fragmentation. 

The dire effects of dismemberment and the Tatar cloud 
which threatened ihe world and then descended with all 
its baleful might on Rus. particularly on its north-east 


1 $. Cferherstc-in, op, fit., p. lit. 

1 V, N. Tatishchev, op. cit.. pp. 377-78. 
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led the Eastern Slavs along different roads and broke up 
Rus's recent though not very stable political entity. 

The student ol Kiev Rus's rural population is in partic¬ 
ularly difficult circumstances. The gems which have been 
preserved, like the Rus chronicles, enable the scholar to 
study the inextinguishable political life of the vast country. 
But it must be admitted that the chroniclers pay very 
little attention to the rural population. It continued to 
plough. With its corn it fed itself and those who either 
could not or would not plough. It paid stale taxes punc¬ 
tually and went to war, but the better the service it 
rendered, the less mention it got from the chronicler At 
times mention had to be made. But this was at times when 
popular anger boiled over, when the tiller lost patience 
and the most peaceful of all implements—the scythe and 
the axe_became formidable weapons against his op¬ 

pressors. 

All the time it is dear to all that the peasant s labour 
was the basis of the existence of society and state. 

The student has to overcome the obstacles and do every¬ 
thing he can to reconstruct the pattern of life of the rural 
masses in Kiev Rus. Otherwise the whole of Rus's complex 
historv will be incomprehensible. 

,t. THE S.UWD MOVEMENT 

The free snterd was being threatened from all sides, The 
maturing state had need of men for its forces and sup- 
plies for war and peace. The princes and their kinsmen, 
who laid claims to a growing share of the good things of 
the earth, the princely retinues and boyars increased in 
number. The princes" and boyars men-at-arms settled on 
the land. It was still vast and abundant and was still 
cultivated by peasant hands. But the number of people 
who cast greedy eyes on the peasant s bread had increased 
prodigiously and continued to grow. 

The towns, particularly the big ones, both new and old, 


(Kiev, Novgorod, Smolensk, Polotsk, Chernigov, Rostov, 
Suzdal, Vladimir, Galich, and very many others) de¬ 
manded the peasant's produce. The enriched landowners, 
who continued to thrive, also preyed on the same source 
oi material wealth. The new religion preached patience 
and obedience: “Every soul must obey the rulers, for 
‘there is no power except that which comes from God,* 
Staves, obey your masters, and Tender unto Caesar what 
is Caesar’s,’" 

All this sounded strange to the peasant's untrained ear 
and spurred him on to protest. The peasant mass, natu¬ 
rally. preferred its old faith and remained faithful to its 
soothsayers. It eyed with suspicion the archbishops, archi¬ 
mandrites and priests, whether newly-arrived from Byzan¬ 
tium or of local origin, who were backed by the authorities. 

This could not but give rise lo dissatisfaction among the 
peasants. 

This was the case not only in Rus. We find a similar 
situation in other European countries. Sooner or later, 
the peasants acted in defence of their rights and protested 
against the new ideas and new soda! relationships, the 
vehicle of unprecedented oppression. 

The Russian chroniclers scarcely deal with the sentiments 
and behaviour of the peasantry. They are mostly concerned 
with enormous successes of tile Rus slate and the feats 
of its statesmen. Only occasionally the echoes of everyday 
events in the people's lire find their way into the chronicles 
But these events often had the most ominous significance 
for the privileged classes. 

It was the Novgorod chronicler who first departed from 
the solemn style of the first Rus historians, after the veche 
had taken the lead in the political life of the territory. 
This chronicler gave some account of the common man 
whom that body sometimes gave the opportunity of 
officially stating his needs and aspirations. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we find so little 
on the peasant movement in the only source at our dis- 
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posal—ihe Chronicle of Ancient years—in which we would 
have expected to find accounts of the peasant’s reaction to 
the innovations which upset his traditional way of life. But 
a few facts are available and we should examine them. 

The Lavrenty Annals for 1024 say: “In that same year, 
the soothsayers appeared in Suzdal, and, instigated by 
the devil, assaulted the old chad, saying that they had 
hidden the food. There was a great insurrection (my italics, 
— Author) and famine throughout the land; all the people 
went along the Volga totheBulgars and broughl back corn 
and were thus saved. When Yaroslav heard of the sooth¬ 
sayers, he came to Suzdal (from Novgorod,— Author) ; he 
seized them, and some he banished, others he punished, 
saying thus: ‘As a punishment for sins God sends to every 
country either famine or the pestilence, or drought, or 
some other punishment, and man knows nothing,’ 1 The 
chronicler closes his account of 1026 with the end of the 
war between Yaroslav and Mstislav, with the following 
words: “And the internecine war and rebellion [ycoGuna 
it MRTexb) (Italics mine, — Author) ceased and there was 
a great peace throughout the land," 2 

the term usobitsa usually denotes feudal warfare, the 
word myatezh invariably indicates a popular movement 
against the authorities and the ruling classes. 

Clearly, the people’s protest against oppression as¬ 
sumes the form of an uprising when, for some reason, 
relations between the classes arc aggravated. One such 
reason is famine. There is vet another factor—the pro¬ 
tracted struggle first between Yaroslav and Svyatopolk 
the Damned, who brought the Poles and the Pechenegs to 
Pus, then between Yaroslav and Brya chi Slav of Poiotsk, 
and, finally, between Yaroslav and Mstislav. This calami¬ 
tous period lasted for ten years and ended in 1026, 


1 Chroa&te of Ancient Years, 
Years, Pari I, P- 100. 

* ibid., p. I4S, and p. 100. 


l‘JI0, p. H4; Chronicle of Ancient 
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Feudal wars, particularly on such a scale as that against 
Svyatopolk the Damned, which became an international 
conflict, ruined the rural population. Without doubt, the 
people were in turmoil throughout the country, but the 
chronicler recorded the Suzdal movement because, it may 
be surmised, it was led by the soothsayers, the natural 
leaders of the masses with whom they had close contact 
and among whom they had considerable authority. The 
chronicler reports that "there arose soothsayers,” and that 
"when Yaroslav heard of the soothsayers, he came to Suz¬ 
dal and seized them.” These are clearly the leaders of a 
movement whom the masses followed. 

The lower social orders were starving. The "old chad"— 
the rich—did not starve. They had abundant stores, for it 
was they who hid “the food" It was against them that the 
wralh of the people was directed. 

There is frequent reference to these rich men in 1 tth 
and 12th century literature. The preachers frequently 
appeal to them not to misuse their power and to desist 
from using violence against the smerds and the sirotas. 
Clearly, such sermons were nowhere successful: the class 
struggle did not abate. 

The movement of the Kiev folk against Izvaslav Yarn- 
slavich in 1068 was mainly a movement of the urban 
masses. But it Is difficult to draw' a line between the urban 
masses and the rural population, not only in the lith 
century', but also later. It may he assumed that the rural 
population also joined in this movement, as was the case 
in Kiev in 1113, 

It was no accident that a soothsayer arrived in Kiev 
in the late sixties, 1 possibly from the Suzdal land, 
where, it appears, they were more numerous than in the 
Dnieper area, which was then more Christianized. This 
soothsayer was also “tempted by the devil” and began 
to stir up the lower classes, 

1 Chronicle of Ancient Years lor 1071 says: “A I this time,,.", i.e„ no 
certain date ii given. 
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The author of the Chronicle of Ancient Years tries to 
caricature the soothsayer. He refers to details which are 
designed to win the reader’s sympathies and ridicule the 
soothsayer and the devils with him, But it can scarcely 
be doubted that the chronicler made use of some kind 
of factual account of the soothsayer's activities in Kiev. 
In his attempts to demonstrate the absurdity of the 
latter’s speeches, he reports him as saying that the Dnieper 
would Bow back in its course four years hence, and that 
great international events were at liand ( the lands arc 
to be moved to different places: the Greek land will stand 
in the place of Rus, and Rus in the place of the Greek land, 
and other lands will change places also”). 1 But obviously 
it was not the soothsayer’s purpose to give an international 
survey and foretell the future. This was only a means of 
stirring up the people. It seems th@t his mission uei- 
successful, for one night he suddenly disappeared without 
trace ("for one night nothing more was heard of him"). 

This fact gives the chronicler food for thought. He 
inserts a long treatise on the problem of devils and their 
influence on man. The devils incite man to evil and then 
make a laughing-stock of him and cast him down into 
"the mortal abyss,” To prove this, the author adduces a 
number of facts: l) the events in the Rostov land, where 
the soothsayer operated at the instigation of the devil; 

2) the events in the Chud land, where a citizen of Nov¬ 
gorod went to see a soothsayer praciising witchcraft; 

3) the appearance of soothsayers in Novgorod in Prince 
Gleb’s time. 

These facts are either not dated at ail. or only very 
obscurely C'at this time, in those years, a certain man 
from Novgorod came to Chud,.."), but they are very 
interesting in themselves. There can be no doubt that they 
are based on reality. In the chronicler’s account, it is most¬ 
ly the devils, who confuse the soothsayers and these in 

‘ Own tele of Ancient Yean. Pari t, p. 1 16. These i we hints at some 
kind of international disturbances in the second halt of the lllti century. 
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turn influence the masses. Such was the case in the Rostov 
land and in Novgorod, 

The Rostov events are of particular interest. At first 
sight they give rise to suspicion. The reader is liable to 
confuse them with the events described in the item for 
1024, There is the same famine, and the same soothsayer 
stirring up the smerds at the instigation of the devils. But 
when we examine the story more closely, we see that 
these are new events which took place either late in the 
sixties or early in the seventies of the 11th century* * 1 First 
of all, the story is about Rostov and not Suzdal, ft also 
refers to Prince Svyatoslav Yaroslavich, thus setting the 
date beyond 1054. 

It was also during a famine that the soothsayers headed 
the snierd movement in the Rostov area. Here, too, they 
led the peasant mass against 'The best,” i.e., the rich people 
who not only were abundantly supplied during the famine, 
but who also hoarded food-studs (corn, honey, fish). The 
rich were killed and their property confiscated. The 
chronicler, it is true, reports only the killing of "the best 
women” and the confiscation of their property,- But we 
shall not be mistaken ii we enlarge this circle of the rich 
who suffered during the smerd movement. It is doubtful 
whether the women's property was entirely their own, on 
the one hand, and on the other, whether their brothers, sons 
and husbands remained neutral during the extermination 
of their womenfolk. It is true that the chronicler says that 
the menfolk “brought to them (the two soothsayers.— 
Author ) their sisters, mothers and wives *,. and (the 
soothsayers) killed many women, and confiscated their 
property*” But later the author gives us reason to think 
that this was done only by a few of the men. We infer this 


’ The author of tlic Chronicleof Ancient Yean does not date these 
events, but says: “Once o famine occurred in Rostov region...." (Sec 1910 
|>. 170,) 

1 This probably pertains to the Mordva custom of entrusting women 
Witt) the preservation ol foodstuffs. 



from a description of the revenge taken upon the sooth¬ 
sayers. It was the male relatives who did away with them 
(“killed them and hanged them on an oak”). It could 
scarcely have been otherwise. It was the wealthy section 
of the population of the Rostov region who were attacked 
by the smerds led by the soothsayers. It is, therefore, very 
natural to presume that the rich, who were threatened 
with death and loss of their property, could not have gone 
out to welcome the soothsayers, but must have protested, 
as was the case in Beloozero where these same soothsayers 
arrived with three hundred of their armed supporters. 

The chronicle gives a very striking picture of this 
incident in Beloozero. The people of Beloozero appealed 
for help to a boyar of Prince Svyatoslav Yaroslavich, Van 
Vyshatkh. Fortunately for the wealthy inhabitants of 
Beloozero he happened to be in their district, Slaving been 
dispatched thither by his prince to collect tribute. They 
complained of the outrages oi the soothsayers ("for two 
soothsayers have killed many women along the Volga and 
the Sheksna, and are here"). Van Vyshatich began by 
investigating who these people were {they turned out to 
be Prince Svyatoslav’s smerds ) and demanded that they 
be delivered to him. 

The ensuing situation is very dear: a part of the Belo- 
ozero inhabitants complained and asked for military in¬ 
tervention by the authorities, while another section or the 
population supported the soothsayers and did not wish 
to give them up. It is obvious that the former were the 
rich and the noble, while the latter the smerds and kindred 
groups of the population. 

Yan sided with the “best," and look up arms against 
the insurgent smerds , He won, the soothsayers were 
arrested, beaten up and their beards plucked out They 
\vere punished at Van’s suggestion. He asked those who 
were escorting the arrested soothsayers: “Have these 
killed any of your kin?" And they answered: “My mother, 
another’s sister, and another’s relatives." Van then said: 

$53 
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■'Revenge your kinsmen." Ami the soothsayers were killed 
and hanged on an oak. The chronicler draws the following 
conclusion; “God meted out to them what was rightly 
due/’ 1 * 3 

The chronicler then tells of the insurrection (M.nmex) 
organized by the soothsayer In Novgorod. Here, too, the 
soothsayer instigated the masses, mainly the urban, but 
also no doubt some sections of the rural population. 

The soothsayer spoke against Christianity and supported 
the old heathen faith. It is noteworthy that “all the peo¬ 
ple followed the soothsayer; and there was great rebellion 
among them.’ 1 Only Prince Gleb and his men-at-arms 
came out for Christianity/ Such a division of ideological 
sympathies is largely due to the fad that the masses linked 
the new religion with the changes in their economic and 
legal status, for the princes and their retinue, i.e,, those 
attacking the old peasant community, justified their 
behaviour by the new religion. The soothsayers defended ihe 
old faith under which the smerd felt that he had been free. 

A soothsayer appeared in the Rostov land once again 
in 1088, but he was, apparently, unsuccessful. The Fourth 
Novgorod Annals mention this event very obscurely and 
say laconically lhat the soolhsayer “soon perished/'^ 

The last time the soothsayers are mentioned as an ele- 


1 Chronictc of Ancient Years, 1910, pp. 171-73; Chronicle of Art- 
cient Years, Part I, p. ! 19. This uprising of the srtifrtfs led by the sooth¬ 
sayers is the subject of several papers; A. H. ApnaxotcnuCl h C.B. Kuce- 
,tee, K KrrapHfi noccra rha ewepson 1071 r. (A, V. Artsikhovskv and 
S. V, Kiselyov, The Smerd Uprising in 1071, Probtemy Istorii Materialnoi 
Kttitury, No. e-S, 1933); it. li. Aiiua^duw, K Eionpocy o eecCTaEiuHS ewep- 
son (V. V. Atavrodin The Smerd Uprising. Problem)/ Istorii Dckopitalisti ■ 
ckesJtikh Qbshehestv. No G, 1934); A. jB. ApeiujrrsrKiirt. MiiKHariopw Kemir- 
cOeproKofi .nrrouncii (A V, Artsikhovsky, The M sniatnres of the Koenigslerg 
Chronicle. Ixxslia Gostidarslwnnoi Akademii Istorii Materialrioi Kultu- 
ry. Vo!, XlV, issue 2, 1932, p, Jt);alsoli[s flpcBfispvccxHc miih11 jit iopw 
KaK Kcropis hvckh j"i i!CTo>iiiHK (Ancient gus Miniatures as a Historical 
Source. Moscow, 1944, pp, 36 37); H. ft. Boponun, BoccTaHHe CMeosoo 

?JLLlT VL N 's V Mf K,l «’ VprtHni in the 11th Century, 

t stanch? sky ZhurtwI. No, 2, 1940J. * 

1 Chronicle of Ancient Years ■ 1910, p L S 76. 

3 Fourth Ni X'garod Annals . 1915, p, ]35„ 
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ment threatening the existing system is in the First Nov¬ 
gorod Armais tor 1227, which say that four soothsayers 
were burnt alive in Yaroslav's bailey in Novgorod. 1 The 
charges against them are unknown. Since they were tried 
and executed in Novgorod, we may infer that they operated 
in the Novgorod land. 

It is noteworthy that, parallel to the smerd movement 
in Rus, similar peasant movements were afoot in neigh¬ 
bouring Poland, and that in both places they were in 
defence of the heathen faith. The Polish sources date these 
events to 1034 and 1077.* 

However, the soothsayers took no part In the biggest 
movement of 1113 in Kiev. It was carried out by the 
loiver classes ol the urban population with the participa¬ 
tion of the peasants. It is noteworthy in that it matured 
among the mass of the people and was carried out without 
the soothsayers. It had a more dear-cut aim and put 
forward definite demands, which had to be considered by 
the authorities, represented by a wise statesman, Vladimir 
Monomakh. 

This movement is briefly described in the Ipaty Annals. 
It flared up on the morrow of Svyatopolk’s death. He did 
everything to alienate the Kiev masses. Even the monks 
of the Kiev Pechora Monastery, trained in reverence of 
the authorities, had a poor opinion of him. (“Svyalopolk 
did much harm to people, he razed to the ground the 
houses of the strong without reason, and seized the estates 
of many.”) His cupidity and abuse of power are mentioned 
elsewhere in The Lives. 3 His widow apparently expected 


* First Novgorod Annals, 1888, p. 224;' Earlier and Later Versions 
of the First Novgorod Annats, p. 270. 

1 r, Ul.Kumm, HcTopiix no-ibCKoro napoaa, r. I. CflB 1804, CTp, 38, 
49—50. {A. Shniitl, Hislonr of the Polish People, VoL 1, St. Petersburg, 
1864, pp. 38, 49-50.) A. //. BtUuiH u U. R. Cnueonw, Unaptt ft ciia&ttHCKMX 
.‘[HTeparyp. t.II, GIB IBBl.crp. 457, (A- N- Pypln and V, D. Spasovieh, 
A History of Slavonic Literatures. Vo!, tl, St. Petersburg, 1881, p, 457 ) 
1 The Lives i>l the Fathers of the Kiev Peehera Monastery, pp. 106, 
107-08, 208, 



an outburst of popular indignation and tried to avert it 
by unprecedented generosity. ("His princess divided up so 
much wealth among the cloisters, and the priests, and the 
poor, that everyone was astonished, because no one could 
be so generous,") But it w as of no avail: on the morning 
o( April 17 (Svyatopolk died on April 16) “the Kievites 
conferred and sent for Vladimir, saying: ‘Come, prince, 
and ascend the throne of your father and grandfathers." 
This appeal to Vladimir Monomakh was in itself symp¬ 
tomatic. He was well known as a champion of Rus unity 
and an opponent of that section of the feudal nobility 
which benefited from political fragmentation. He had 
often clashed with Svyatopolk after the latter, with David’s 
aid, had blinded Vasilyok Rostislavich; he defended the 
monk Prokhor when Svyatopolk tried to incarcerate him 
in Turov; Svyatopolk would have done so "had not Vladi¬ 
mir Monomakh opposed him.” * 1 

At the Lubech Congress of 1097 he es pounded his point 
of view. Like a realistic politician, he did not ask for the 
impossible. He recognized the rights won by the Feudal 
lords, but considered it necessary to limit them to the 
extent demanded by the integrity of the state. 

Tatishchev reports that the “council” mentioned by the 
/pat if A ri rials was convened in the Kiev Sophia.'- This 
indicates that it was a meeting mainly or Kiev’s upper 
classes. The Lay of Boris and Gleb in the Synodal Sylves¬ 
ter collection, published by Srezncvsky, discusses the II13 
events and the part played by the Kiev nobility in inviting 
Monomakh, “When Svyatopolk died ... there was a great 
uprising and sedition, and great confusion among the 
people; all the people gathered, while the richer and 
nobler men went with a decision of all Ihe people and 
implored Vladimir to come and put an end to the dis¬ 
turbance among them. And he came, and quelled the 


1 The Lieetof (he Fathers of the Kiet> Pechera Monastery* o. 109 

1 V. N. Tattshchev, op, cli.. Book 2. p. £1J. 9 v 



uprising and disturbance among the people." 1 "The rich 
and noble men” were alarmed by the popular movement, 
They decided to invite a prince who, according to a deci¬ 
sion of the Lubech Congress, had no right to Kiev, but 
who was popular among the feudal lords who supported 
Monomakh's programme. 

Vladimir Monomakh refused the invitation. "The Kiev* 
ites," the chronicler reports, “plundered Putyata's bailey, 
and went against the Jews and plundered them." Putyata 
was a close associate of Svyalopolk, and was the first to 
suffer. 

Then followed a second appeal to Vladimir: "Come to 
Kiev, prince. If thou dost not come, know that there will 
be great calamity. It will be not only Putyata’s bailey, 
or those or the centurions, but they shall plunder also the 
Jews and even your own daughter-in-law, and the boyars, 
and the monasteries, and thou shalt be held responsible, 
prince, if the monasteries are plundered.” Vladimir agreed. 
Tie came and quelled the uprising and disturbance among 
the people." That, according to the author of the Lay of 
Boris and Gleb, was the result of Monomakh's arrival 
in Kiev, 

"The uprising and disturbance among the people” is a 
broad definition of a mass movement which could include 
not only the people of the city but also the villagers who 
are always connected with the towns in some manner. 

But we have still more conclusive proof that this was 
a movement which involved town and village in Vladimir 
Monomakh’s legislation. There is no precise and detailed 
description of the means used by Monomakh to "quell" 
the uprising. The Ipattj Annals are much too brief on this 
point. "Vladimir Monomakh sat in Kiev for a week .., and 
all the people were happy, and the uprising died down," 
The Russkaya Pravda gives a much more elaborate 
answer. 


1 I. 1. Sreznevsky, op. clt., p. 86. 



“After the death of Svyatopolk. Vladimir gathered his 
men-at*arms in Berestov: Ratibor, the Kiev millenary (the 
hated Putyata had been removed), Stanislav, the Pere- 
yaslav millenary, Nazhir, Miroslav, Ivank Chudinovlch, 
Oleg’s man, and annulled the debts on which interest had 
been paid for three years" The conference was held as 
soon as Vladimir Monomakh arrived in Kiev, because the 
Kiev events required prompt action. 1 

The conference beyond doubt debated measures to quell 
the popular uprising. It is clear that apart from reprisals, 
Vladimir resorted to other measures: he was forced to 
make concessions to the masses, urban as well as rural. 
This is sufficient evidence that the movement involved 
town and village. 

The townsfolk were oppressed mainly by the usurers, 
and the peasants by the feudal landowners. The law which 
was adopted at the conference look into account the needs 
of the oppressed in the towns and villages. 

The statutes on interest, on the zakups and the fthoiops 
were the main enactments, and this alone appeared to be 
sufficient to pacify the insurgents and give Vladimir Atono- 
makh the right to insert in his autobiography the phrase 
that he “protected the poor smerd and the lowly widow 
from the strong.” Tikhomirov quotes the Metropolitan 
Mikifor's message to Vladimir Monomakh confirming this. 2 

1 Tikhomirov submits proof that the meeting was hotel before 
August 8. 1 M3 (accordEng to the Lac'enty Annals; and it Es August 1. 
according to the ipaty Aono/s)—when Ot«? Svyaloslavich died. (M.N. Ti¬ 
khomirov, op. rit„ p. 309,) Svyatopolk died on April 16, I M3, and the 
uprising stirted cm April 17, The negotiations with Vladimir Monomakh 
probably la sled a fortnight. It is not known e sadly when Vladimir arrived 
in KEev. The tpaly Annals report the events of that rear without any 
mention of month or day. and it is only in the item for September 1. 1)13 
that they say lhat Vladimir Monomakh arranged the marriage of hts son 
Roman. Before lhat, the Vladimir Mommakh's government had con I rived 
to organize a coalition against the Polovtsy and ousted ihem, II effected 
a number of changes In the poveroment system. The conference, ob¬ 
viously. Precede ! these events, lor he could no! devute himself 1o these 
affairs before queuing I he popular movement In the capital. 

* "Set an example of ardent prayer, and attendance at church, give 
alms to the poor, and return debts to the debtors. If that Es impossible, at 
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[f we do not coniine ourselves to the formal evidence, 
which is insufficient to justify any conclusions, but base 
our investigations on the part of the Russkaya Ptavda 
entitled The Statutes of Vfadimir Vsevotodich, we shall 
see that: 1} that part of the Pravda (in the main, of course, 
because later insertions are possible and even inevitable) 
was really drawn up by Vladimir Monomakh; 2) it is 
imbued with a single idea and is unquestionably connected 
with the events of 1113. 

It is clear that this legislation on debtors, zakups and 
khotops originated at a time when class contradictions 
had become more acute. The legislation on the debtors 
does not require elaborate comment, for it is quite clear 
The zakups were dealt with above. It is obvious that the 
legislator resorted to compromise and partially satisfied 
the demands of the common people who suffered from the 
arbitrary actions of the rich landowners. There were 
kholops in the villages as well as in the towns. Their 
circumstances were also improved. This indicates that they 
too participated in the 1113 movement, * 1 

We shall glean a few additional interesting facts if we 
continue our observations of the resistance of the rural 
population to oppression. The well-known events of 1136 

least F rego the high Interest which, as a serpent. devours. fc++ It 4Hou 
fastest but takest usury from thy brother, thou has n> earn because thou 
culte-tf his veins and killed: him, as with a shrirp knffe. by thy dishonest 
usury r demanding that he pay an efchrrbitant Interest“Oort has raised 
thee, our wise ruler and worthy prince, as a real defender who put in 
order the work ot the courts ofbw, preserved the tndh and meled out jusfke 
and punish merit throughout the land and oforrttfd Uw tegislutfrn, 
which as marvellous walls defends thy Christian flock. 11 " (M. hh Tikho¬ 
mirov. op. etU pp. 2UH1 + ) 

1 Much has been written on this movement which, of course, should 
not pass unnoticed. Pokrovsky has called this movement ”the second 
Kiev revolution” stressing the participation of the urban and rural poor. 
fM,N* Pokrovsky, Russian History From Earitest Times, Vot. 1, Moscow. 

1933. pp. 79-Sti.) See also N. A- Rozhkov. Comparative Studies in Rus* 
sfan Histotif, VoL 1, Moscow-LenTngrad, 1930, p. 184* Yushkov has aiso 
frequently referred to this subject- See also Y.V. Mavrodin. The Smerd 
Uprising. {Probkmy Istorii Dokapiialisiklieskikh Obshchestv, No. 6 b 1934); 
and Tikhomirov, op* ciL h pp. 208*1 L 
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in Novgorod, which led to republican forms of political 
life in the city, indicate primarily action by the urban 
population, which is very well portrayed by the Novgorod 
chronicler, who, however, implies that the movement was 
not limited to the urban lower orders but also included 
the smerds. Prince Vsevolod was accused on several counts, 
primarily of ignoring the interests of the smerds and allow¬ 
ing the "strong to harm them, 1 ’ as Monomakh would have 
put it. 1 ft is inconceivable that the article in defence of the 
smerds should have been inserted without any participa* * 
tion on their part. 

There is possibly another suggestion of active protest 
by the rural population in the description of the events 
in Kiev after Yury Dolgoruky's death. According to the 
Ipatij Annals, “much evil was done on that day: his 
magnificent palace was plundered and another one plun¬ 
dered beyond the Dnieper, which he himself calted a ‘para¬ 
dise, 1 and the palace of his son Vasilyok was plundered 
in the city; the Suzdal people were assaulted in town 
and village, and their goods seized;' 2 

Mavrodin believes this to have been a protest against 
the Suzdal boyars who with impunity “turned the smerds 
into serfs." It may well be that the Suzdal boyars who 
arrived with Yury Dolgoruky were indeed to blame. But it 
appears that it is not the boyars but the Suzdal merchants 
who are involved here. "The Suzdal people were assaulted 
in town and village and Iheir goods seized," we are told. 
The Suzdal merchants, as various sources, including the 
treaties between Novgorod and the Suzdal princes report, 
were highly enterprising people and travelled throughout 
Pus with their goods. They must also have gone to the 
Dnieper area. It was they who were under Prince Yury's 
protection, and who suffered after his death. 

After the murder of Andrei Bogolubskv not only the 

1 First A fotrgnml A mats, p, 129; Ear tier and later Versions at the 
First Novgorod Annals, p. 209. 

* tpaty Annals, p, 336. 



urban population, but also the villagers took part in the 
events stirred up in Bogolubov by the sharpening class 
contradictions ("robbers also came from the village to 
plunder* 1 ). The villagers of Bogolubov naturally had suf¬ 
ficient reason to protest. But this was not 1071, nor \ot 
1113 

We have an excellent analogy to these events in Nov¬ 
gorod in 1209, This was a real urban and rural movement 
which resulted in political changes in the Novgorod 
government. The participation of the smerds is proved by 
the following facts: 1) the chronicle connects the uprising 
against the Miroshkinichy and the flight of the smerds 
with the dire circumstances in which the rural population 
lived; 2) when Mikhail, the new prince, arrived from Cher¬ 
nigov he deemed it necessary to lighten the burden of the 
rural population. He gave fugitive smerds a moratorium 
on dues so that they should return to their homes His 
measures were successful. The chronicler considered it 
necessary to observe that “life became easier in the Nov¬ 
gorod volost" 

There remains* therefore, no shadow of a doubt that 
peasant movements* as a form of protest by the rural 
population against oppression, were well known in Kiev 
Rus They were purely anti-feudal popular movements of 
the kind common in all European countries, and were 
caused by the vigorous attacks of the feudal lords upon 
the peasant community, the peasant land and peasant 
labour. 

Those who refuse to recognize the existence of depend¬ 
ent smerds in Kiev Rus will find the peasant movement 

With the growth of the cities and the urban veche 
assemblies, the urban masses become the initiators of 
popular movements. The village population follows in 
their wake. 

• * * 
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Our observations of economic and social relationships 
in Kiev Rus, particularly the circumstances of the rural 
population, may be summed up as follows: 

1. Agriculture had for a long time been the main 
occupation of the population, and had a direct effect on 
the origin of classes and on the history of their relationships, 

2. Since agriculture had played a vital role in our 
country's history since olden times, problems of land 
tenure and its origins* the structure oF the demesne and 
the categories of the dependent population are very im• 
port ant. Without a study of these we are unable to under¬ 
stand either our past or our history in later times r 

3. The origin of private land tenure cannot be dated 
precisely. Private land tenure unquestionably existed in 
the Volkhov and Dnieper basins in the period from the 7th 
to the 9th centuries. 


4. There is sufficiently valid material on the 9th-llth 
centuries at our disposal to enable us to draw a picture 
of the Ancient Rus demesne and the relationships within it. 

^ P r * nc ^Y* and church demesnes according 

o 1 Ith-cenlury reports, was an organized agricultural 
unit based on the exploitation of serf and slave labour 
The latter, it should be said, was decidedly inferior to the 
more progressive feudal method of production fserf 
labour). 1 

6- A comparatively limited agricultural economy was 
earned on by the lord within the large demesne, and it was 
worked by the chehjad (labour rent). 

7. There were no incentives for the big landowner to 
expand his economy, since agricultural products had not 
as ye become of any appreciable value cither on domestic 
or external markets. 


a .U hC Cxtend ««ir hidings, had 

already contrived to build up the superstructure thev 

needed (the slate). Backed by ,he government £ 
systematically increased their [and holdings and the 
number of tbetr subjects through land grants Irom the 
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princes, thus paving the way for the transromatton of 
the lord ol the manor into sovereign, and the demesne into 

9 ?n the period from the 9th to the llth centuries a 
substantial part of the population in Kiev Rus consisted 
ol free peasants, members of the community who we 
being systematically turned into serfs in the course of 

feudalism’s intensive development. 

10. The men-at-arms who were given landholdings 
swelled the ranks of the landowners and, as a result, the 
number of independent smerds was being systematically 

11 The stepped-up onslaught of the feudal lords against 
the peasant mass aroused its protest in the form of 
repeated hostile acts against the oppressors and sporadic 

armed uprisings. _ , . , 

12. The penal system in the Russkaya Pravda is de¬ 
signed to protect the interests of the feudal lords in lace of 
the dissatisfaction of the oppressed masses and, above all, 
the peasantry. 



VI. MAJOR ASPECTS 
KIEV RUS’S POLITICAL 
SYSTEM 





1. INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


1 shall not give the full historiography on the political 
system in Kiev Rus, but shall confine myself to a number 
of examples. 

Solovyov bases his periodization of Russian history on 
inter-princely relations. These, he believes, express “the 
natural development of society from within itself." His 
first period ranges from “the invitation of Ryurik" to 
Andrei Bogolubsky, when “princely relationships are 
purely tribal in nature," His second extends from Andrei 
to Ivan Kalita, When “attempts are being made to replace 
tribal relations, as a result of which a struggle begins 
between the princes of northern and southern Rus whose 
aims conflicted; after the division of the tribe this struggle 
gives way to the efforts of each of the principalities to 
strengthen Itself at the expense of the others, and the 
final victory rests with the Moscow principality” His 
third period ends with Ivan III, when the “Moscow rulers 
ensure the predominance of state relationships over the 
tribal," Finally, the fourth period culminates in the "ex¬ 
tinction of the Ryurikovichy line." I.e„ a period in which 
state relationships finally triumph over the tribal, "a 
triumph won at the cost of a horrible and bloody struggle 
with the moribund order 


1 C- M- CcMten/i, McTopHH onmcreimsi McCray pyccKiiun khhje>rmh 
Piopi! nona apSffl. H.IB47, crp. JX—X, (S. W. Solovyov, A History of Rela¬ 
tions Betaxen the Princes of the House of Ryurik. Moscow, 1847, pp. LX - X,y 




But in spite of the dominance of "the tribal order” in 
Solovyov’s first period, there is an event which Solovyov 
himself regards as the inception of the Russian state. This 
is the notorious “invitation of the Varangians." "The 
invitation of the first princes,” says the author, “is a 
highly important event in our history. It is an event of 
nation-wide significance and it is rightly considered as 
the beginning of Russian history.” 1 In other words, 
Solovyov distinguished several periods in the history of 
the East Slav state, and it appears that, with certain 
reservations, he regarded the first also as being a period 
of statehood (in its initial stage). 

Sergeyevich docs not apparently single out any periods 
in the history oi Ancient Rus. He sees the same social 
and political principles in the 10th century as in the J6th. 
**.. .The earliest ruling princes in our history, the brothers 
Svyatoslavichy (sons of Svyatoslav Igorevich— Author) 
settle their differences either by war or by peaceful means. 
This was so in the second half of the 10th century, and we 
find a similar picture Eater, right up to the final disappear- 
ance oi the appanage princes (in the 16th century'.— 
Author)."* Elsewhere he says: “Our past knows no uniform 
‘Russian stale*; it is a period when numerous petty states 
exist simultaneously. These petty states are called volosts, 
lands, principalities, appanages, princely demesnes and 
uyezds" 3 

In Sergeyevich's opinion, relationships between these 
stales, represented by their princes, remain unchanged for 
several centuries. They are based on treaties and family 
rights. The former govern relations between princes who 
are kinsmen in every imaginable degree of consanguinity. 
Family rights determine the relationships between 
princely kinsmen in the descending line, involving rela- 


l S, M. Solovyov. Russian History from Earliest Times, Book t, 
P i 1 ^ 3- 

1 V, L Sergeyevich, op T cit.. Vo!. [I, p, I21 # 

* Ibid.. VoL I. p. 1* K 
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lionships between parents and children, “The subordina¬ 
tion of children to their parents was expressed in the fact 
that sons were never independent ruling princes in the 
lifetime of their father. Whenever they received a volost 
to administer independently, they always remained vice¬ 
gerents of the prince, their father, and: not independent 
owners.” * 1 

Sergeyevich therefore does not single out any special 
period w'hich preceded the ‘‘appanage period," the period 
of feudal fragmentation. Sergeyevich sees the slight dif¬ 
ference in the political systems of pre-appanage Rus and 
appanage Hus in the absence of princely kinsmen in the 
collateral line in the "former period," when only the sons 
of one father, the Kiev prince, were recognized. 

Vladimirsky-Budanov approaches the problem from 
another angle. He believes that the various lands, merged 
in a union of volosis and suburbs under the rule of a 
leading city, were under state jurisdiction even before the 
"invitation of the Varangians.” "The Varangian princes 
found an organized state system throughout the country."* 
He does not deny that “the Ryurikovichy dynasty” paved 
the way for a rapprochement between the separate lands. 
Tills took the form of obligations .undertaken by the lands 
to pay tribute to Kiev and manifested itself in the fact 
that they were under the Kiev prince. But the author does 
not recognize the unity of the state of Ancient Rus. He 
believes that there was greater integration during the 
“appanage period” than during the preceding period. 

In this respect Dvakonov is similar to Vladimirsky- 
Budanov. He declares that certain aspects of Russian Slav 
life before “the invitation of the Varangian princes" 
warrant the recognition of the existence of statehood. In 
Ancient Rus, he says, “we see a considerable number of 
petty states whose frontiers were subject to constant 


» (tiid.. Vol. II, pp. 121-22, 

1 See his Swroejr of the History of Russian Lots. p. 14. 
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change_These Ancient Rus states are called lands, 

principalities, volosts , uyezds and demesnes/' 1 * 

Kluchevsky considers "the first local political form, 
which took shape in Rus about the second half of the 9th 
century” to be an “urban region, he,, a trading area 
administered by a fortified gorod, which simultaneously 
served as the industrial centre for the area." “A secondary 
local form," he believes, were the "Varangian princi¬ 
palities": “Ryurik’s principality in Novgorod, Sineus's in 
lieloozero, Truvor's in Izborsk, Askold’s in Kiev.... 
Rogvold’s in Polotsk and Turov's in Turov/’ He thinks 
that this list is incomplete because "such principalities 
emerged in other parts of Rus as well, but later dis¬ 
appeared without trace." “A third political form took 
shape as a result of the combination of the Varangian 
principalities and the independent urban regions: this was 
the Grand Principality of Kiev," which became a trading 
and political centre and served to unite Slavs as well as 
non-Slavs. The Kiev principality “became the nucleus of 
that alliance of Slav and neighbouring Finnish tribes 
which must be considered the initial form of the Russian 
state/' “The Russian state was founded as a result of the 
activities of Askold, and, later, Oleg in Kiev. It was in 
Kiev and not in Novgorod that the political unification 
of the Russian Slavs originated/’ 5 
Presnyakov’s opinion on the subject is contained in his 
paper entitled Princely Right and his lectures on the 
history of Kiev Rus given in 1907-08 and 1915-16, In the 
latter, he describes the formation of the Ancient Rus state 
and its various stages. As early as Igor's time, he says, 
the Kiev centre was a bulwark of princely rule, a fortified 
centre in “the Kiev hills," connected with other urban 
centres, which were ruled by other "princes" “under the 
Kiev prince." The aims of the prince are defined by 
Presnyakov as follows: "Domination over Ihe Slav ele- 

1 M, A, DvakonoY, op. cit., pp. 66 and 70. 

* V.O. Kluchevsky, A Course of Russian History, part I. pp, 131-44. 



ments p the collection of tribute and the recruiting of a 
military force to be organized around the nucleus of the 
Varangian men-at-arms for large-scale campaigns against 
the Pechenegs and Byzantium/* 1 After lgor p s death, the 
author notes, "there was a desire to achieve a stable 
organization of the Kiev state and assimilate the new 
culture/ 2 "The Kiev centre had completed its subjugation 
of the other lands in southern Rus by the time of Vladi¬ 
mir/' "who consummated the work of the preceding princes 
in setting up and consolidating princely rule/' 3 
Vladimir defined the frontiers of his state and "lived in 
peace with the neighbouring princes; with Boleslav of 
Poland, and Stephen of Hungary, and Andrich of Czechia/’ 4 
Similar ideas are expressed in Presnyakov's Princely 
Right in Ancient Rus . In this he says that the slate of 
Ancient Rus was being organized in the period before 
Yaroslav: "It was different in the times before Yaroslav 
when all the Eastern Slavs were subject to the undivided, 
even if only external, rule of the Kiev prince, and Kiev 
could be regarded as the centre of the nascent state," 4 
Far from doubling the existence of Ancient Rus K Gru¬ 
shevsky outlines its history. He devotes several chap- 


1 A. Y, Presnyakov, op. cit-„ pp. 78-79. Cf_ p, 81. I underline the 
part which gives us an idea of the author s views, on the political system 
in Rus. 1 leave aside his assertion that it was southern trade that was 
instrumental in bringing about this organization, 

a IMd., p. 80. 

a Ibid., p. %. (Unfits mlm<—Author.) The example cited by Rubin- 
stein in his introduction to Presnyakov's lectures, to show how the tatter 
defines the political system of Kiev Rus, is not a happy one; “H was the 
rule of one prince over a number o\ volosts, without their being internal- 
]y merged into a single state/' Rubinstein apparently infers from this 
that Presnyakov recognized Kiev Rus as a slate only with the greatest 
reservations (see i&torik-Marxist, No. l h 1938, p r 130 et al,)+ Bui that is 
not the case- In the first place, the text quoted does not say that and, in 
the second, it is one of the author’s earliest statements on the subject. 
Rubinstein himself notes fn his introduction that the material up to 
p. M3 dates back to 190708, while the texts I quote above date 
to 1915-16 

4 Latent t/ Anna h for 996; Chronic U of Aticfcnt Years, Part 1 , p, 86. 

* Y. Presnyakov. Princely Right in Ancient Rus , pp, 62-63. 



ters to it, tracing the emergence of the Kiev state, its 
organization, its history from Oleg’s time to Svyato¬ 
slav’s, the state under Igor, Oleg and Svyatoslav, its 
final shaping under Vladimir and its disintegration in 
the 11th and lath centuries. 1 * 1 do not propose to exam¬ 
ine his unscientific approach, I merely note his rec¬ 
ognition of a long period in our history, which the au¬ 
thor tries to adapt to the history of the Ukraine alone 
by a manifest falsification of the sources,? 

Shakhmatov argues that the state of Ancient Rus 
was not the first stage in Lhe history of Eastern Slav 
statehood. Me believes that there had already existed 
two slate centres, headed by Kiev and Novgorod, prior 
to the formation of the state of Ancient Rus which unit¬ 
ed the basin of “the great water-way from the Varan¬ 
gians to the Greeks." In addition, he says, there were 
other “Scandinavian states,” which appeared in the 
East European plain. 

Shakhmatov recognizes the existence of a still earlier 
political alliance of the Eastern Slavs with their centre 
at Volvn, "The unification of the Eastern Slav lands 
around Kiev," he says, “was completed as early as the 
10th century. Thanks to its position, Kiev became not 
only the political, but a iso the cultural centre of the en¬ 
tire area around the Dnieper and the adjacent lands." 
"This proves that the Eastern Slavs, previously in a state 
of fragmentation, were merged into a single family linked 
bv political and cultural bonds." Shakhmatov calls this 
family "a body politic." 3 

The examples cited show that in spite of the diversity 
of opinion on the state of Ancient Rus and its origins. 


1 M. S. Grushevsky, op. cil., Vots, I and II. 

* For my opinion cm hii "theory" see below. 

* A. A. Lilas Mamas, ApeniieSmHecyjbfiu pyccsoro ruieweim, ft, 1919, 
op. 63. f A.A. Shakhmatov, The Earliest History of the Russian Tribe, 
Petrograd. 1919, p. 63-1 Also bis OqspK flpeBBefiinert) nepHO-ia HcropKM 
pyccKoro souks. n, 1915. crp. XIX. {An Out tine of the Earliest Period 
nj I hr History of Russian Language. Petrograd, 1915. p. XIX.) 



the more prominent bourgeois scholar* of the second 
half of the 19th and early 20th centuries recognized the 
existence of the "Kiev period" in the history of our 
statehood (Solovyov with the reservations mentioned 
above). 

The enduring interest shown by scholars in the state 
of Ancient Rus is indicated by a special article entitled 
fcl The Kiev Stale in the Second Half of the JOth century/* 
published by Prisdkov in 1941, in which the author sets 
out his views on the subject. 

The author sets himself the task of studying the state 
of Ancient Rus in the second half of the I Oth century 
with the aid ol Byzantine sources, because he considers 
the Chronicle of Ancient Years to be "an artificial and 
highly unreliable 11 source, wlsereas the Greek sources are 
allegedly M more reliable/* Among the latter he considers: 
1) the treaties with the Greeks. These, it wilt be recalled, 
are reported by the Chronicle of Ancient Years which 
the author rejects; 2) the writings of Constantine Por^ 
phyrogenitus, a Russophobe, who cannot be impartial in 
his accounts of Rus. Furthermore, he wrote far away 
from the scene of the events he was describing; 3) the 
History of Leo the Deacon which has little to do with 
Rus and concentrates on Svyatoslav s Bulgarian cam¬ 
paign. 

Having restricted himself to a narrow circle of sources 
and having accepted Byzantine information as be¬ 
ing a priori more reliable than Russian, the author at¬ 
tempts to depict the state of Ancient Rus in a manner as 
audacious as it is unconvincing. But, as far as E can 
judge, the author recognizes the existence of the state of 
Ancient Rus in the I Oth century. He writes of its ter¬ 
ritorial expansion, the gradual assimilation by the Kiev 
princely house of the separate regions, the elimination 
of the local authorities and the installation of the 
prince's sons in the conquered territories, Prisdkov traces 
this process from “the middle of the IQth century to the 


second half of the 11th” without, apparently, seeing his 
way to consider this process in the earlier period. This, 
however, renders the history of Ancient Rus in the first 
half of the 10th century and also in the 9th unintelligi¬ 
ble. He presumes that this process also continued in the 
second half of the 11th century. This, or course, cannot 
be substantiated. The state of Ancient Rus could nof 
have been growing in that period, because it had by then 
shown obvious signs of fragmentation.' 

Pokrovsky takes a singular stand on the subject. “One 
can speak of a united Russian state in the Kiev period," 
he says, “only as a result of obvious misunderstanding.” 
It further transpires that the author not only denies the 
existence of a unified Russian state in the period. He 
does not believe there was any stale at all. Dealing with 
the smerds and refuting the view that they were “state 
peasants, 1 ' he flatly declares: “One can hardly expect to 
find state property, dead or live, where no state existed," 
“There was no ground for the existence of a ‘unified' 
state, or, for that matter, of any state at all, in the mod¬ 
ern sense of the word." This opinion is not accidental, 
for in another paper he makes a much clearer statement 
to this effect. He believes that "social classes appear,.. 
in the history (of Russia— Auihor) rather late." He sets 
the date at "approximately the 16th century." "But was 
there any kind of state authority before that?” he asks. 
"No, there was not, because the associations in Rus 
prior to the formation of the Muscovite stale under Ivan 
IV, which were first tribal, then military and commer¬ 
cial, and later feudal and agricultural in character, were 
scarcely what we should call "a state,’ 


1 .VI. M. nptictAKot. KiR’Bcroe rocyaapcriw BTopofl no.tonHfoj X u- 
no nH3flrtrKflCKWM rctohhhksy, (M. 13. Pnsetkov, "Trie Kiev State in the 
Second Half d the lOlli Century, According to Byzujtjne Sources ■■ \ 

1 W. N. Poltfovskv. An Outline of the History of Rus Culture Part I 
1921. t>. 245. He reitcrale.i this view in his Russian History: a Brief 
Account. MoiCfrtv-Pttrosrad. ' There u-as no punishment initially. 



The author himself was frequently hampered by the 
restrictions imposed by his own theory. However, l shall 
not cite examples of his deviations from his dearly ex¬ 
pressed viewpoint so as not to transcend the frame¬ 
work of the present book. 

Here is an analysis of papers by Soviet scholars who 
do not agree with me. 

After the publication of the second edition of my Feu¬ 
dal Relations, Bakhrushin published several papers 
dealing with the state of Ancient Rus. * 1 Rubinstein also 
published his brief but very informative review and his 
introduction to Presnyakov's lectures. 2 

Rubinstein holds that the “empire of the Ryurikovi- 
chy f " or the “Kiev state,” which is the same thing, was 
not a period in our history corresponding to the large 
West-European early feudal state which was consum¬ 
mated under Charlemagne and which gave rise to the 
main West-European states (France, Italy and Ger¬ 
many). It was only a transition period, he believes, from 
tribal society to class feudal society, which the author 
views as a period of feudal Fragmentation, This transi¬ 
tion period, he thinks, lasted about 30 years, i e., it cov¬ 
ers the rule of Vladimir I. He holds that those who 
think that the state of Ancient Rus existed for a longer 
period (more than 200 years) and played a more sub¬ 
stantial and conspicuous role, are in danger of reverting 
to “the old conception of the disintegration of the unified 
state, the decline of highly developed Kiev Rus " 

because urban Rus in the 10th and 11th centuries krteur no social claves 
as yet.” fP. 22 .) 

1 S. V. Bakhrushin* The Baptism of Kim Rus. telarik~Marxtst t No 2 
!937j his Problems of Ancient Rus History. fstonk-Marxist, No 3. 1937; 
ifepHiana PJopnpsoBK-re-ft {The State of the Rgurikootchtf. Vestnik Dream?i 
Istarii, No, 2 (3) + 1933)* 

t H* JI . PyGuMiumedHt PeLWKsna H,l ctfopHUK .-oKywejfTOis J law nr- 
HHKfi Hcropfiftt KHencKoro rocynnricTQa u (N. L. Rubfnstem. Ra'iew of a 
Co!tot ion of Documents entitled "Documents Re fating r o the History of the 
Kiez> Stated Istorik-Marxist. No, I, 1938). and his introduction to 
>1. Y. Presnyakov's "Lectures* fA, Y* Presnyakov. Lectures on Russian 
Hi star u Vaf. E). 
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Bakhrushin is more lenient with those who are prepared 
to recognize Kiev Rus as being "unified” and highly 
'‘developed" (comparatively, of course, and bearing in 
mind the evolution of "unification" and "culture”). As 
far as I can judge from scattered observations, he sees 
two periods in the history of the state of Ancient Rus; 
"The period of ephemeral unity” and "the period of in¬ 
tegration." "We do nol discover any signs of a stable 
and organized state prior to the last quarter of the lOlh 
century," he says. 1 Elsewhere he adds: "The ephemeral 
unitv of Rus... was established scarcely earlier than 
Svyatoslav's time. It is curious that the representatives 
of the petty princes with the exception of Sveneld, whom 
the chronicler also considers as being the most powerful 
of Igor’s vassals, are not mentioned in Svyatoslav’s trea¬ 
ty.” "The state as an integral polity begins to take shape 
only late in the 10th century,” he concludes.* In anoth¬ 
er paper the author is still more cautious In his state¬ 
ments regarding the emergence of the 'feudal nobility 
late in the I Oth century, and calls them "the fill Lire feu¬ 
dal lords" (cf. his recognition of Sveneld as "the most 
powerful of Igor’s vassals"), who lacked only Christian¬ 
ity in order to "sanctify their claims to domination in 
the Dnieper area."* 

In the thirties, Bakhrushin rvas or the opinion that the 
polity which concluded the agreements with the Greeks, 
under Oleg and Igor at least, and possibly under Svya¬ 
toslav as w ell, was not yet a state. What then w as Rus at 
that time? He answers this very legitimate and inevi¬ 
table question in his The State of the Rijurikovichy L it 
was, he says, a "combination of the survivals of a mili¬ 
tary democracy" with "elements of the nascent feudal 


1 5, V. Bakhrushin. Problems of Amient Rus History (Istorik- 
Marxist, No- 3, 1037, p. 167). 

: Ibid., n. I6S, 

s S. V, Bakhrushin. The Baptism of Kiev Rus {htorik-Marttst 
Mo. 2. 1937, p. 55). ' 
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state."‘ In his opinion it was the men-at-arms who then 
constituted the power of the Rus prince, whose bask 
function was “military leadership" and ■ plundering the 
population.** This prince is “opposed by the free mem¬ 
bers of the community on whom tribute is imposed,' 
There is as yet no “serfdom. ^ in the forties, Bakhru¬ 
shin discarded this view.® 

It is self-evident that the early feudal states take shape 
under certain conditions, but only on the ruins of the 
tribal system. We are in a position to define the metes 
and bounds separating the tribal system from the state 
system. First of all, of course, there is the lack of classes 
characteristic of the tribal system. In the final pe¬ 
riod in its history we have the following institutions: 
the popular assembly, the council of the tribal eiders 
and the military chieftain. 

With the development of the class system these insti¬ 
tutions no longer satisfy the needs of society, the exist¬ 
ence of some of them becomes impossible and the tribal 
organization of society comes to an end. It is replaced 
by the stale, which' either reorganizes the institutions 
of the tribal system, or replaces them with new ones, 
but not of course overnight. It is a protracted process. 
But if we are unable to trace its various stages on the 
basis of the sources at our disposal, we have no right 
to blind ourselves to the facts. We should have the cour¬ 
age to call a spade a spade. If, for Instance, the tribal 
alliances have been replaced by territorial units, if the 
authorities have already become divorced from the 
masses, if the strongest economic class has already as¬ 
sumed power, and if it has organized the apparatus of 


1 $ V Bakhrushin. The State of the Ryurikovichy (Vestnik Dr noun 

fstorii. No. 2 (3). im P- 98 ct si.}, . ,. 

3 I fin not consider it necessary lo return So a discuss loh of Inis impor- 
tant problem. Every reader of my’ book will discover that it is an attempt 
to understand Kiev Rus In a different light. Rybakov's Handicrafts 
in A orient Rus fully sustains my view. 

* Pod Znaitienrm Af orxizma. No. 7 8. 1943, pp, UG-03. 
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gfucrnment, wc can safely say that the tribal system has 
been replaced by the stale. 

I believe that I have succeeded in demons t rat ins that 
we are justified in speaking of the emergence of classes 
in the 6th-8th centuries. By the 8th-9th centuries, the 
existence of these classes is evident, and the same can 
be said of the 1 Oth-12th centuries, but with even greater 
emphasis. We have, then, every ground for speaking of 
the emergence or the state.' 

Let us turn to our ancient sources for some details. 
What was the chronicler’s view of Kiev Rus? Did he 
regard it as a slate as he understood the term? These 
th!> !!vr * -1 tt should be borne in mind that 

,t r le ^ 0nS ^^ 5peaks of such states whose 
existence (snotdisputed by even those unwilling to accept 

Jates to Kiev Rus. The chronicler formu- 

aneipnlt^r? 7 ^ ^ 0wmg uords: "The chronicle of 

to ruuSl *S u Whe Ru ,t sian land arose * who fi^t began 

Wh i 7 K V nd u° W the Russ ’ an la nd came to be," 

sianVan,^ W ** 01,1 f “P 1 * b * tht term “Rus- 

pol iciP Ani if" ? U ■' ^° gra P hical conception or 
-Jiso political. And if it was political what then was its 

f. r 7» ■»•“«? Vladimirskv-Budanov resoluel" “ , 
that the chronicler nsed W Lan hc sla “ and 
not merely a geographical area. The aether cK« higMy 
convincing (acts to prove thla contention. I takethe b 
erty of reiterating some of them here 
He pointed out that the term “land*' ,v at -.I- , , 

‘wht^H "“ i ? nate 

When the Hungarians defeaW et . 

lablished their Jn state.7™ ft S' ,*£”. *J? “ 
known as the land oi the Ugrians" Tt!., ‘ be ” mc 

appealed to Ihe By M nu4 Sfne™ 

tMchff 01 lhe C"™ 1 ™ «•» -5 said th„T “alTTond 
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is baptized, but we have no teacher." After Igor made 
peace with the Greeks “he ordered the Pcchencgs te 
attack the Bulgarian land,” i.e., a state hostile to Byzan¬ 
tium. After the death of Boleslav the Great there was 
“an uprising" in the Polish state, Our chronicler reports 
it in the following words: “Boleslav the Great died 
among the Poles and there was an uprising in the Pol¬ 
ish land" Our own Prince Svyatoslav used the term 
“land” in a simitar sense when he said: “I wish to live 
in Pereyaslavets on the Danube, because it is the centre 
of tnv land ” "In order to get at the legal meaning (of 
the term— Author )says Vladimirsky-Budanov. "the 
most important thing is to find out how the state of that 
period is called in treaties concluded between two stales. 
Oleg's treaty declares: if a Greek ship is wrecked, 
the Russians are obliged to take it to the krestyan land 
(w'hich is synonymous with the ‘Christian kingdom. 
Art. 14) and' if the shipwreck occurs near the Russian 
land ‘we shall take il to the Rus land. When Oleg s cn- 
vovs returned to Kiev, they ‘told Oleg of the words of 
both kings and how peace and a treaty was concluded 
between the Greek and the Russian land-’ We find a sim¬ 
ilar usage in the Russkaya Pravda (the established 
Pravda of the Rus land) as well as numerous instances 
in the Lay of tgar's Host (‘they gave their lives for the 
Rus land....’ ‘the heathens ... came victorious to the 
Rus land; ‘anguish spread throughout the Rus land, 
etc,, etc.)/* 

These facts prove that in the IOth'12th centuries Rus 
land” was identical with ’Rus state/' Since the ancient 
authors applied the term “‘land in equal measure o 
Byzantium, and Poland, and Hungary, and Bulgaria, 
and Rus. we are justified in assuming that they had a 
reason to do so- All the bodies politic here listed had 
something in common, in the opinion of the ancient au¬ 
thors, I believe that something to have been their state¬ 
hood: all were states. 
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I he fact that treaties guaranteed by state sanctions 
on both sides were concluded to establish trade and po¬ 
litical ties, indicates the existence on both sides of classes 
concerned with trade and with relations between the two 
states. It also argues the existence of a state apparatus 
capable of ensuring the fulfilment of such treaties. 

Igors treaty clearly specifies the social forces mostly 
concerned in the establishment of trade ties with Byzan¬ 
tium, And the Rus Grand Prince and his boyars,” we 
read, shall send to the great Greek kings ships, as 
many as they wish, with envoys and merchants." We 
shall not be far from the truth if we infer that it was the 
prince and tits boyars who were in control of the situa¬ 
tion and who were responsible for the trade between 
Rus i an ^ Byzantium. They were the rich and influential 
people, who, as wc have seen, were big landowners and 
had their own men-at-arms. The merchants in this case 
played a secondary role. Together with their envoys, the 
boyars placed them aboard ships bound for Bvzantium. 

here of course dealing only with Rus s trade with 
Byzantium. This does not exhaust the merchants* or the 
boyars role in Kiev Rus's social life. 

Both states, naturally, were not at the same level in 
their development. We should not equate lOth-ccnturv 
Byzantium and Rus. it is obvious also that these states 
were not immutable. The Rus of Oleg or Igor is not the Rus 
of Vladimir or Woslav. That is correct. Mv critics re 
proach me for discovering a -territorial and political en¬ 
tity m the 10th century (Rubinstein) or even -‘a large 
well-organized feudal state” (Bakhrushin).- Vn entity 
of some sort unquestionably existed. On this J insist but 
! have never claimed and do not claim it to have been 
a we -organized state, that is, a centralized state. 

! fully r ealize that words arc quite insufficient and 

J It f$ tiue that Bakhrushin vem caution sir ( h,t - . 



that proof is needed, while the sources are much loo 
scanty. No wonder tills question was and remains con¬ 
troversial. 

One cannot help recalling Presnyakovs statement on 
the condition of the sources pertaining lo Oleg’s and 
Igor's rule. "It is only from despair ... at the inconsist¬ 
ency (of the sources— Author) that one can agree with 
Shakhmatov in completely severing all ties between Oleg 
and Igor, It is rather under the influence of the 'Jewish 
document' that one may be tempted by the penetrating 
surmise of the chronicler who gives us the story wo nn 
in the First Novgorod {Anruds. — Author ), 1 
Mavrodin's paper, published in 1945, unreserve y 
describes Ancient Rus as an early feudal slate, Ihe arg- 

est in mediaeval Europe. 2 , 

1 shall return to Shakhmatov s and Presnyakov s con¬ 
siderations regarding the "Jewish document. For ie 
present i set myself a very modest task, namely, o 
show the state of the controversy on the political system 
in Kiev Rus, 1 merely wish to make a few remarks on 
the opinions of those who are either not inclined to rec¬ 
ognize Kiev Rus as a state and a stage in our history, 
or recognize it as a state with so many reservations 
that their recognition is in itself tantamount to non-rec¬ 
ognition. . , . . 

1 shall examine this question in the next chapter le¬ 
veled to the status of princely power in the state of An¬ 
cient Rus. I intend lo use mainly the treaties with the 
Greeks and certain other sources, resorting to the chron¬ 
icler's story only rarelv- 1 am going to do so deliber¬ 
ately, for J do not wish to be accused of having adopted the 
view of our first historian who is, it is true, not free from 
bias in describing the activities of the Ancient Rus princes. 


1 A. Y. Presnyakov, Lectures on Russian History. Part I, p, 72. 

: a B. Maspiidtiti, OSpaaoeaHHC wicp y “ nans njcvaapcTsa .1. 

1945, {V. V. Mavrodjn, The Formation of the Ancient Rus State. Lenin¬ 
grad, ' IMS.) 
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In dealing with the status of the prince and changes 
in that status, 1 shall try to trace the evolution of the 
superstructure! phenomena in connection with changes 
in the basis, i.e., in the economic system of society at 
every stage of its development. 


2. THE PRINCE AND THE KIEV NOBJL1TV 

All Russian scholars were concerned with the status 
of the princes in the “Kiev period" of our history. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that we have copious opinions 
on this score. But it is scarcely necessary to cite all of 
them here. I think it wilt serve our purpose to adduce 
only the opinions of those who set out a comprehensive 
conception of the entire development of our country. 

The advocates of the "tribal theory” based their con* 
ceptions on princely power in the “Kiev period” on the 
assumption that it was vested In the entire "ruling dy¬ 
nasty," viewing the entire Rus land as "family proper¬ 
ty" and its prince as a representative of the princely 
line. The “Ryurikoyichy family ” alien or invited, became, 
in Solovyov s opinion, a necessity, when it was re¬ 
alized that a common weal was unattainable under trib¬ 
al internecine wars: "A foreign ruler was required to 
establish contact between them and to make possible 
their co-existence; it was the experience of the tribes 
that peace was possible only when everyone fived in a 
single tribe with a single head. And we find them desir¬ 
ous of re-establishing this erstwhile unity ... this could 
be made possible only with a prince not belonging to any 
tribe, but coming from a foreign tribe." "The prince was to 
rule and possess ... he organized the land system the 
armed forces, the land statutes; he was a leader in war and 
a judge in peace: he punished criminals; his court was his 
court of justice, and his servants the executives of his 
judgements; every new statute emanated from him 
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{he prince collected tribute and disposed it. This trib¬ 
ute was collected either by the prince himself with his 
men-at-anns h or delivered to him by his subject tribes 
("to carry poooz Pl )* The prince led the army organized 
from among his dependent tribes and peoples* Ibis is 
what was meant bv the expression '"the naryudnik of the 
land/* * 1 * 

The opponents of the “tribal system” school have a dif¬ 
ferent conception of the prince* It was dealt a telling blow 
by Sergeyevichs book Veche find Prince published in the 
sixties of the last century. The author's basic views are set 
out in the introduction. “Russia’s ancient history falls into 
two periods, which differ in time and in the nature of their 
institutions* In the former, princely period* Russia appears 
to be divided into numerous principalities, independent of 
each other. In the second, tsar period, it is integrated into 
a single state with its political centre at Moscow. It 
appears, therefore, that Sergeyevich does not recognize a 
special period in the history of Russia preceding the period 
of fragmentation (udels) . Sergeyevich did not change his 
views later. In his Russian Juridical Antiquities published 
in the early 20th century, he made a very clear statement 
on the subject. “Our ancient princes lived in a highly intri¬ 
cate milieu. They had certain relationships with the people, 
with other ruling princes and, finally, with their free serv¬ 
ants/ 8 The prince's relationship with the people, Sergeye¬ 
vich believes, was expressed in his relations with the 
veche , which summoned him, concluded an agreement with 
him r and “showed him Hie way out when it was dib-satis^ 
Tied with him. The relations between the princes were deter¬ 
mined bv treaties between ‘The rulers of volosts which 
were independent of each other/' 3 Sergeyevich apparently 
ignores the fact that the veche does not function in the 


1 S. M. Solovyov, op. cit.. Book L. pp. 213-18* 

1 B . H- Cep&eeuv, Beq* k kk*^, M. 1SG7, CTp. L (V, I. Sergeyevich* 

Veche and Fnnse, Moscow, 1667, p* t-) . Vrt t it n 

j V, ] Sergeyev cdi P Russian Juridical Antiquities, \ ol. 11, p. 
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9th and IOth centuries and the first half of the 11th cen¬ 
tury, with the sole exception of Novgorod, where the first 
veche is mentioned in 1016. The people neither elected nor 
removed the princes, and there were as yet no independent 
volosts while the princes did not conclude any treaties with 
each other. His observations hold water only for the “ttdel 
period” (feudal fragmentation}. The prince of Ihc “Kiev 
period," whom Sergeyevich tried to squeeze into the frame¬ 
work of the udel (appanage) system, remained, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, unconsldered. 

Dyakonov follows a similar line of reasoning. "Princely 
rule is as much an indigenous and general institution as 
the veche. The rule of the princes is mentioned among 
some Slav tribes long before the advent of the Ryurikovi- 
chy. This rule has its roots deep in the prehistorica! patri¬ 
archal system- ,T The author then deals with the separate 

volosts as principalities, “The prince is a necessary compo¬ 
nent of state power in ail Russian lands ” “As an element 
of state power, the prince of every principality occupied a 
position substantially different from thal of the veche, for 
he was an organ which functioned constantly and daily." * 1 

Vladimirsky*Budanov’s opinion is very similar, "the 
origin of princely power is prehistoric ... the power is not 

vested in an individual, but in an entire family _ The 

members of the princely family govern in common without 
uny division of power" or “divide the power among them¬ 
selves territorially. ... This order began to predominate at 
the end of the 10th century and resulted in the so-called 
udel system.”* He. too, fails to examine princely rule in its 
historical development. Nor does he distinguish between 
the period of the Ancient Rus state and the succeeding 
appanage period. 

Kluchevsky’s attitude to this issue is rather original. 


iis' uP yak<,nDV ' Ancier,t Rufs Social am i State System, 


pp. 146, 14&. 


1 M. F, Vladimirsky.Budanov, A Survey of the Histcru of Russian 
Lam, pp. 37, 3S. (Author’s italics_- B. D. Grekov.) " ^ 
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He savs that the "urban regions" were replaced by the 
“Varangian principality" and later by the Kiev state, 
with the Kiev prince and bis men-at-arms at its head. Tins 
attempt to unite the Russian land, Kluchevsky believes, 
was the result of the same impulse which previously led to 
the creation of urban regions, independent of each oilier. 
That impulse, he believes, was Russian foreign trade. 

The Kiev principality, like the trade regions before it, 
were of social rather than national origin. It was sd up by 
no tribe, but by a class which emerged from among the 
various Iribcs. The military and trade aristocracy which 
governed the trade regions lent support to the stronger 
of the konungs and helped him to consolidate his position 
in Kiev, The same aristocracy helped the Kiev princes o 
extend their rule. "The military and trade aristocracy ot 
the major cities was the most potent force in the crea ion 
of Rus's political unity, which emerged when that class 
began to congregate under the banner of the Kiev prince 
who came from among it.” "While the new government, 
the prince and his men-at-arms, were still insecure an 
needed the assistance of the urban nobility Jrum v, 11 .c 
they came, both social forces remained close to each o ier. 
Their actions are co-ordinated throughout the sn ire 
century ... they fight and trade together, together icy 
debate the major legislative issues in trie princes 
duma.” By the middle of the 11th century' a mu¬ 
tual alienation” between the princely government and the 
urban nobility becomes evident. The appearance ° P ri ' 1 
leged landholdings among the princes men-a-ari 
("boyars”), Kluchevsky believes, “which became evident in 
the 11 Lh century, tended to alienate still more that class oi 
urban society which held trade capital But even a 
Yaroslav, when the princes, ‘ with the exception o . 
makh, became steppe horsemen who defende c * _ _ 

land from the heathens, they remained by an arge ' . _ 

to the customs and ideas of their pagan ancestors of the 
9th and 10th centuries, the seafaring Vikings on Russian 
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rivers. The two centuries of his activities went to create 
in the Russian prince a type which originated at its very 
inception: he was the military guardian of the land, it's 
Irade routes and caravans p who got his keep for that setv- 
ice. When the princes multiplied they began to share their 
defensive duties and their incomes, dividing and re-allocat- 
ing their regions by right of seniority. This exchange oi 
possessions made the prince a vagabond guest in the re^ 
gion, the itinerant uittjaz he was two centuries ago, it was 
then that the leading cities remained the only permanent 
and habitual leaders of their regions,., the local mirs, con¬ 
centrated around Kiev, with the aid of the 10th-century prin¬ 
ces, began to gravitate once again to their local centres." 1 

ft becomes clear that Kluchevsky distinguishes the 
period of the state of Ancient Rus and describes it. But 
his explanation is unacceptable. I object to his contention 
that "Russian foreign trade" was the main driving force 
behind this process. I disagree, too, with his interpretation 
of the princely boyars and the urban nobility, in whose 
status Kluchevsky notes two periods; the first up to the 
llth century, when there was a community of trading in- 
trrests between the prince, his men-at-arms and the urban 
nobility, and the second, from the Nth century on, when 
the boyars became privileged landowners and the urban 
nobility continued to derive its strength from its trading 
capital. T,ie authors tense descriptions of the prince and 

• ls ™ , “ 0rp}3 ? s j* as ‘ a horseman and seafaring Viking,” 
the military defender of trade routes" and a ‘Vagabond 
guest in the region," and "itinerant vityazr etc., are equal- 
!y unconvincing. H 

In 1909, Presnyakov published a critique of Kluchevsky’s 
trade theory and presented his own view of Kiev Rus’s 
poiihca! system. He too singled out the "pro-Yaroslav pe- 

J'°f. ® whicfl . th * Anc f nt Rus ^ate retained its unity due 
to the conc entration of power in the hands of the prince 

46 . S V ’ KlUchcvik *' The 2“** of Avum pp . 37 and 
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who held Kiev, The author is inclined to overestimate the 
importance of the prince. He holds that the thousands and 
the millenaries* the hundreds and the centurions and the 
decurlons are part of the administration set up by the prince, 
who is the organizer oi society in the full sense of the word. 
Presnyakov’s Lectures set out his views with greater clar- 
itv: ib fhe prince Is not only a military commander, the pro¬ 
tector of the land from the externa! foe, it is also he who 
establishes the naryad (order) and his role becomes in¬ 
creasingly important with the appearance of phenomena 
transcending the bounds of popular existence based on 
age-long custom and duty." 1 But Presnyakovs attention 
is centred on 11th and 12th century Rus, the period of 
feudal fragmentation* He makes only a cursory analysis of 
princely power in the slate of Ancient Rus T 

Grushevsky artificially divorced the history of the Ukraine 
from the history of the Russian people, ignoring the 
fact that the state of Ancient Rus was a period in the his¬ 
tory of the entire Russian people and indeed of other peo¬ 
ples. He dwells on the history of princely power in the slate 
of Ancient Rus. 

He holds that the tribal princes did not play any conspic¬ 
uous rote. Only the Kiev princes became prominent. They 
gathered the "Ukrainian 1 ' lands around Kiev. This process 
of concentration was very difficult. The Kiev state was 
unstable. Its unity demanded constant refurbishing. It 
was only the head of the state—the Kiev prince who could 
show initiative and muster the substantial forces required. 
It was he who organized the frontier watch, raised regi¬ 
ments from among the subject tribes* got rid of the "Varan¬ 
gian condotiiere and so forth...* A successful campaign 
brought in much booty of which the Hon s share went to 
the Kiev prince, but, as may he seen from an insertion in 
the Chronicle for 907, the men-at arms* who were mobilized 
not only for campaigns, but also to man the frontier posts* 

1 A. Y_ Presnyakov, Princely Right in Ancani PP* 
al . Also h 1 s Lectures wi Russian H isietjf* Vot [, p. IB3 » SL 
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were not left out either. The campaigns, which crowned the 
organization of the men-at-arms in that period, served to 
incorporate these warriors into a single body sprawling 
over the land—an expression of the unity of the state. In 
this lay their very great importance,” 1 

The author’s biassed assertion that the state of Ancient 
Rus was ’ Ukrainian” made it impossible for him to under¬ 
stand its history. 

1 he period of the “Kiev state” is one of the most impor¬ 
tant factors in the history of our peoples and, above all, 
of the Russian people, which later trifurcated into the 
Great Russians, the Ukrainians and the Byelorussians. 
This fact should be clearly brought home before the subse¬ 
quent history of these peoples can be understood. That is 
why it requires the most painstaking study, 

1 most definitely do not agree with those modern schol¬ 
ars w r ho tend to underestimate the significance of this vital 
H cried . 

I shall now examine the status and role of the prince in 
the state of Ancient Rus. 

It is Jordanes and the Byzantine historians who supply us 
with the earliest data on the ruling pow er among the East 
ern Slavs. Jordanes (d. 552) describes the military clashes 
between the Anles and the Goths in the 4th century and 
mentions the name of Bozh. a king (rex) of the Antes who 
was taken prisoner by the Goths. He was crucified with his 
sons and 70 "elders” (primates). This same Bozh had pre¬ 
viously inflicted defeats on the Golhs and was. consequent¬ 
ly, the leader of a considerable force. It was a military al¬ 
liance of tribes under a single leadership. Naturally, we 
should not attach any special importance to the tills? rex 
as Jordanes calls Bozh, 

Mauritius Strategics (late 6th century) says that the 
Slavs and the Antes have many chieftains ( ) and 

ad vises the Byzantine government to take them'into ac 
count, win oyer by gifts and promises those who arc near 
1 M. S. Grushevsky, op. dt., Vol. [, p . 42 s. 
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est to the Byzantine frontiers, in order with Iheir aid io 
defeat the other Slav and Ante chieftains. He also warns 
of the potential threat to Byzantium arising from a unifies^ 
tion of the Slavs and the Antes, 

Precopins of Caesarea (d. 562) emphasizes that the Slavs 
and the Antes are not ruled by a single authority (like the 
Byzantines) but solve vital problems at popular congresses. 

Menander, a Byzantine historian of the 6th century, 
mentions Mezamir t a noble and powerful Ante, who was 
feared by the Avars because he had great prestige among 
his people. Theophylactus p another Byzantine historian of 
the first half of the 7th century, is also aware of the exist¬ 
ence of Slav chieftains, and names an entire territory .the 
land of Ardagast/' after one of Ihcm. He also mentions 
other chiefs. 

This indirect evidence leads us to conclude that in the 
6th century A. D. the Antes, U. ( the Eastern Slavs, had al¬ 
ready emerged from the tribal system and we find them to 
be a tribal alliance, a “military democracy/ 

The subsequent development of tribal alliances may be 
described as follows. 

The chieftains and their men-at-arms become the most 
eminent representatives of state power. These representa¬ 
tives, whether kings or princes (the name is immaterial)» 
transformed from tribal chieftains into the bearers of royal 
power, turn the national wealth—the land—into their per¬ 
sonal property and help their men-at-arms to assimilate it. 
The big landowners who appeared during (he disintegra¬ 
tion of the tribe and the community support their kings or 
princes, join the ranks of their men-at-arms and in this 
manner consolidate their social and political status. The 
old tribal governing bodies disappear, having become use¬ 
less as a result ot the growth of the stale. The council or 
elders is replaced by consultations with the new' nobility, 
ivhile the popular congress withers away 
Only a class of big landowners could have become the 
dominant class, it was being gradually built up parallel to 
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the growth of proprietary inequality in a society where ag¬ 
riculture was the main branch of production. This is what 
the princes and the nobles of their retinue became. 

It should be borne in mind that we are now considering 
a superstructure created by a definite economic system of 
society, i.e., by the state, or its productive forces and rela¬ 
tions of production at that period. We should also bear in 
mind that the relations of production lag behind the pro¬ 
ductive forces in their development, being a consequence 
of the latter. The great active force of the superstructure, 
which helps its basis to take shape and mature, should not 
be ignored either. 

I Fully appreciate that this is merely a sociological ab¬ 
stract and not an answer to the problem of Ancient Rus’s 
political system. ] pass, therefore, from theory to an ex¬ 
amination of the factual material which has been preserved 

Our scholars arc fully justified in doubting the accuracy 
of the chroniclers’ accounts, particularly in the 9th and 
10th centuries, They approach the facts of that period re¬ 
corded in the chronicles with understandable circumspec¬ 
tion. The treaties with the Greeks, on the olher hand, are 
increasingly viewed as documents of exceptional value and 
as Ihe most objective sources. Today, no one is likely to 
question that these treaties were indeed concluded between 
the two states and that they reflect those aspects of Russo- 
Bvzantine relations which were then vital to both parties. 

We may safely declare that the treaties were written in 
Greek and simultaneously translated into the Russian. The 
911 Treaty was translated by a Bulgarian into his native 
language and edited by a Rus; the 944 Treaty was trans¬ 
lated by a Rus scribe who left a mixture of Russian and 
Bulgarian elements in his translation. 1 

Our scholars have long since realized the value of this 
source. Schiozer. who did not recognize the authenticity of 
the treaties, was nevertheless enthusiastic about them. 
’This treat y.” he wrote, “if authentic, is one of the land- 

1 S, P, Obnorsky, op. eit,. pp. 102-03. 
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marks of the Middle Ages* * It is something entirely unique 
in Ihe historical sphere.” 

It also appears incontrovertible that the texts of the 
treaty were preserved in the princely archives at Kiev as 
an important stale document. The compiler of the Chronicle 
of Ancient Years who worked not only with the prince’s 
knowledge, but apparently on his orders, was allowed the 
access to his archives and had an opportunity of using this 
most valuable source which unquestionably helped him to 
find lhs way through the most important events of the 10th 
century. On several occasions the author of the Chronicle 
commented on the text of the treaties. It Is hard to say 
whether he made his notes on the strength of the treaty 
texts, or used other sources, but one thing is clear, and it is 
that there is co-ordination between the treaty texts and the 
chronicler’s comments. 

Following his story of Ihe 907 campaign against Constan¬ 
tinople and the conclusion of a treaty, the chronicler com¬ 
ments on the text or the treaty: “And Oleg established that 
the warriors be given 12 grivnas per rudder in 2,000 ships, 
and that the established payment be made to the Rus cities; 
firstly, to Kiev, then Chernigov, Pereyaslavl, Polotsk. Ros¬ 
tov, Lubech and other cities, in which princes under Oleg 
sat." 1 This is followed by the text or the treaty w hich says: 
"...And they (the Russians arriving in Constantinople— 
Author) shall then take their monthly keep 1 the first from 
Kiev, the second from Chernigov and from Pereyaslavl." 3 

The 944 Treaty repeats the phrase; “...And they shall 
then take Iheir monthly keep, the envoys their allowance, 
and the merchants their monthly keep, the first from Kiev, 
the second from Chernigov and from Pereyaslavl," 3 

Some versions of the text contain additions saving: and 
other cities," or "and from other cities.’ 

1 A. A. ShakhiTUtov, Chronicle of Ancient Years, Vo! I. p. ShChron- 
icte of Ancient Years, Part !, p. 24- 

* Ibid., p. 32, and p, 25. 

* Ibid., p. 54, and 36. 
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It is quite possible that it was the chronicler who added 
Polotsk, Rostov and Lubech to this list. It is also very pos¬ 
sible that it was not the author of the Chronicle who made 
this insertion, but his continuator. the compiler. But the 
point is not who made it, but whether there was good rea¬ 
son to do so. The inclusion of Polotsk raises certain doubts, 
because that city was apparently added to the possessions 
of the Kiev prince only under Vladimir I in 980, that is, 
according to the Lavrenty Annals. 

It is no accident that Kiev heads the list. Constantine 
Porphyrogenltus also referred to Kiev as an economic and 
political centre. In his De administrando imperio he wrote: 
“The log boats arriving in Constantinople from outlying 
Rus [rjEa* ‘PutT-jj come from Newogarda (Novgorod), ruled by 
Svyatoslav, the son of the Russian Prince fgor, as well as 
from the fortress of Miliniska (Smolensk), from Tolyutsa 
(apparently Lubech), Chernigoga (Chernigov) and from 
Vyshegrad, All of them go down the Dnieper and gather at 
the Kiev fortress, called the Samvata."' In his interpreta¬ 
tion of Canon 62 of the Trui Congress Fyodor Valsamon, 
a Greek canonist of the 12th century, who wrote in aboul 
1100, mentions the rusatias ; Slav spring festivities, “as 
being a festival celebrated according to a bad custom 
in the outlying lands." 3 

Outlying Rus, l believe, is a reference to the Rus lands 
beyond the Kiev territory, as distinct from Kiev Rus in the 
narrow sense of the word, 3 In any case, Constantine por- 
phyrogenilus considers both outlying and inner Rus to be 
Rus—an important point, Jaihani, an Arab writer of the 
isle 0th and early tOth century, as well as Wcst-Europcan 
sources, say that Rus is a country dependent on Kiev 4 


1 Constantine Porphyro^enitus. op, ciL. p, 

1 S. Gedeonov h The Vprangians and Rus, Pari 2 p 425 

* Shakhmalov regards this land as being dependent on and subject 

i?n3™^H * l ih en v r fi ar M* r '■' l u ne h P' cn<i P -P Smirnov « the 

, ™ lf L' '- S - Qnrthivsky^M "provincial Rl. S " and ft. 1. 

KJiEebmkov^ cm I he of her side, 

* I think that Priselliov errs In asserting tbal the chronicles call only 
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Constantine also describes Kiev as the centre of the 

country. _ , , 

Kiev's central position is stressed by Constantine s re- 
port that it was the assembly point for ships from all parts 
of Rus, and that it was there that the Grand Prince Igor 
had his seat. The latter, incidentally, sent his son to Novgo¬ 
rod as vice-gercnt and representative of the Grand Prince. 

This latter tact is connected with the chronicler s com¬ 
ments on the text of the treaty in question. After giving a 
list of the cities, he observes: “For princes who arc under 
Oka sit in them” Svyatoslav Igorevich who sat in Novgo¬ 
rod was undoubtedly also “under Igor, but it is ’ n1 ^ „ 
able that the chronicler meant the kinsmen of the Kiev 
prince when he spoke of the “princes, if only because er c 
were few of them at the time, whereas the chronic er me 

lions many. „ . ... (rt 

All the treaties repeatedly refer to the princes subject to 
and dependent on Oleg, After listing the envoys sen .y 
Oleg to Byzantium to conclude a treaty, the - r . 1 - 
savs: . Who are sent from Oleg, the Rus Grand Prince, 

and from those who are under him. the eminent and ^ and 
princes and great boyars.” The treaty makes repea e 
tion of this in similar terms: The treaty is signed at the 
wish of our Grand Prince and upon orders from all those 
who arc under him in Rus”; “We shal love each o her (the 
Byzantines and Rus) with all our souls and of our free will, 
and we shall not permit, to the be!>l of our a i i ies, a 

the Kiev territory Rus. Then. t» much g 

^.;i r 7te Nov, r a fpwgy » • Utah Smol™k. 

Constantine Porphvrogenilui Rus includes *0 fc excellent. 

Chernigov, nlc, Bui the Kiev region was .n f "j 

its centre. He used the nameJl : vsk ™, comprehensive 

iia.1 the Ukrainian ani the Byttwnuin ***** 
akademii nauk VS.S-R., 1942.) 



anv temptation or harm should arise from the eminent 
princes under us ; "And you,, Greeks, shall also preserve 
that friendship with uur eminent Rus prince and with all 
those who are under him...." 


These same princes, who are dependent on the Kiev 
prince, Igor, are also mentioned in the 944 Treatv. The en¬ 
voys and merchants were sent to Byzantium “on behalf of 
Igor, the Rus Grand Prince, and on behaif of all the 
princes and all the people of the Russian land.” On “And 
gor, our Grand Prince, and his princes and boyars, and 
all the Russian people sent us to Roman, and to 
Constantine and to Stephen, to the Great Greek Kings, 
tu establish friendship with the kings themselves, with all 
the boyars and with ail the Greek people, for all times, 
while the sun shines and the world stands " 

The treaty then mentions fgor’s boyars: “And the Rus 
Grand Prince and his boyars shall send to the Greeks to 
the Great Greek Kings, their ships, as many as they wish 

with envoys and merchants_’* 

The bilateral oath on the treaty was a guarantee of its 
ful fitment. The Rus delegation swore that ‘ what is written in 
thI * * hal , ! be adhered to by Igor, and all the boyars, 

^ L -I? 0 P co P^ e an( * land of Rus in future years and wars. 
And if anyone of the princes or of the Rus people, wheth¬ 
er Christian or non-Christian, violates what is written in this 

c ^ a [ er ’ ! ie , w !, deserve dealh by his own weapons_ 1,1 

. simi ^ alfi ments in Prince Svyatoslav’s Treaty 

of 9/2. Jn concluding a treaty, Prince Svyatoslav speaks 
on his own behalf and on behaif of those under him “The 
Rus boyars and others under me" He does not lake the 
oal.i a,one, ,.. I swore to the Greek kings and with me ih» 
boyars and all Rus. . ff we do not stand by the above, i 
dnd those with me and under me shatl be cursed bv the ood 

g ° (1 ■ ' Tt ls noteworthy that in Svyatoslav's treaty it is 

«v khmatov Chronicle of Ancient Years nr, 33 34 « tc, 

60, CHrontele of Ancient Years, Port 1. pp. 26, 35, 3^39 ’ ’ "■ 
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not the princes, but only the boyars, who are listed. 

Solovyov observes that ‘'it is only the members of he 
ruling families and never common men who are caueu 
princes.'* But he goes on to make a statement which he 
does not substantiate: he says that the princes mentioned 
hy the treaties are the kinsmen o£ the Kiev prince. It 
true that he adds: “We know nothing of relationship 
between the Kiev princes and these kinsmen quest 

for kinsmen led this great historian astray a c p 
him from seeing the facts. 

1 believe it is more correct to regard these princes, with 
their florid Byzantine titles, as local princes who were be¬ 
ing systematically subjugated and often des ro > t ‘ . 

Kiev princes. When the chronicle was being written jh 
names of many were forgotten. Others were ignored by the 
chronicler, who was entrusted with the tas o nrinces 

in as favourable a light as possible the history P . 

of the -Ryurik dynasty," which was unquestionably b°£ 

tile to an other princely lines. Wo know how 
the Kiev princes dealt with insubordina L f. - Z re 
There are absolutely no inter-princely r^ationslups he e 
at all. Even Solovyov himself, the more pent* ent idvocl 

of the theory of “tribal* 1 inter-priiKely relahonships, 
to make considerable reservations, to the nrinces 

relations ti.e., the relationships not like sub- 

and the other non-Kiev princes— Author) Rvurik’s 

sequent family relations between princes ^ . V 

kinsmen (1) were called his tmzhi a fact wh c hspeaks of 
relationships of service and not of consang -_■ „ 

If we consider these “kinsmen oi Ry“j£> «*“*. * 
called "muzhC as an unsubstantiated ini * □/» descrip- 
of no use even to the author himself, we a 
lion of the political system * 
the 10th century which will be in the m 

i S. M. Solovyov, A History of Relation Between Prices of the 

House of Ryurik, p. 41 . 

* (bid. 
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entirely complete, It transpires that the local “ muzhi " were 
in the service of the Kiev prince. As we shall presently 
see, neither the "muzhi'* nor the princes were in any way 
related to Ryurik. 

Igor’s Treaty of 944 furnishes us with interesting details 
which give us a deeper insight into contemporary polit¬ 
ical relations. 

It not only tells us of Igor's sending "his muzhi to Ro¬ 
man," and that the emissaries who came to the Byzantine 
court were "sent by Igor, the Rus Grand Prince, and all 
the other princes and all the people of the Russian land,” 
It also lists these representatives, “envoys" and “mer¬ 
chants." This should give us food for thought. 

It is the envoys who are of particular interest. One is 
struck by their eminent station in society; they are men¬ 
tioned first in the treaty, they have their own golden seals 
and enjoy privileges in Constantinople itself as their coun¬ 
try's representatives. But that is not all. We are plainly 
told whom they represent, for they did not travel to Con¬ 
stantinople of their own accord, Ivor was the envoy of 
Igor, the Rus Grand Prince himself. He heads the list and 
Is singled out from among the others. He is not placed on 
the same level as the other “common envoys," In the order 
mentioned in the treaty, the latter include: Vuefast -the 
envoy of Svyatoslav, Igor's son; then comes the envoy 
representing fgor's wife, the Princess Olga, and Igor. 
Igor’s nephew. A representative of Yakun, Igor's other 
nephew, is mentioned next, It is noteworthy that even the 
envoys of Igors wife and his son are listed as "common 
envoys." This is done to underscore the special status of 
the Kiev Grand Prince, a Tact corroborated bv other sources 
at our disposal. Next on the list are the prince’s muzhi 
■ the boyars and noble women who had their representa¬ 
tives in this embassy—Predslava and Sfandra the wife 
of Gleb. Altogether 20 muzhi are listed. Thev are followed 
by the merchants, who number 30. Who are these muzhP 
First of all, we should emphasize their station under the 




prince and their role as representatives of the Kiev prince¬ 
ly government. They are all nobles, the eminent princes 
and boyars so often mentioned in the treaties. They are 
those of whom Svyatoslav said in his 9/2 Treaty: Those 
who are with me" in contrast to those who were "under" 
him. They do not travel to Byzantium themselves, but send 
representatives, selected from their courts. The status of 
those representatives is similar to that of Olga s and Svya¬ 
toslav’s men. 

Princess Olga’s visit to Constantinople and her recep¬ 
tion at the court of the Byzantine Emperor, described by 
Constantine Porphyrogenilus, prove that the sending of 
representatives by the princes and boyars to cone,ude the 
944 Treaty was no isolated incident, but a well-established 
practice. Olga arrived with her nephew, eight of her cour¬ 
tiers, representatives of Prince Svyatoslav, representatives 
(“apocrisiarii”) of the Russian notables Q ; \amattifym *iv 
A Pr ;vt^ (20 or 22 persons) and merchants (43 or 44 per¬ 
sons), The representatives—apocrisiarii—of the Russian 
ruling nobility have their own retinues. This indicates that 
they were people of some standing, but those they repre¬ 
sented were much more important. This arrangement is sim¬ 
ilar to that recorded in the 944 Treaty, In the latter, it 
was Igor who was singled out; in this case it is Olga, n 
Greek documents she is called hegemon and archontissa of 
the Rus, as the noblest and most eminent of foreign ftege* 
mons were called by the Greeks. 5 She is also singled ou 
by the gifts she received. She was given 700 milisiaria and 
a golden salver decorated with precious stones, while ier 
nephew, whose present was second in vatue^ooK 0 
aunt's received 50 milisiaria; the ’‘apocrisiarii of the Rus¬ 
sian nobles received 24 milisiaria and the merchants - nil- 
lisiaria each. 1 2 

1 fR'cHia Comdantltvnnoi Akademii Istorii Matcriatnoi Kutturg, ts- 

SU * ‘‘jUi ftSiKtawarf Modem, lUOrii Material** Kuimrg, 
Issue 91, pp, 47-48. 
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Russian folk-lore has well preserved this aspect of Kiev 
Rtis’s political system: 

"Hail thou, luan Godinovich! 

Have a hundred men from me, the prince. 

Mighty Russian bogaiyrs. 

And another hundred from the princess.” 1 

It becomes clear why Princess Olga has her own castle 
at Vvsh gorod, her own manor called Olzhiehi ("and her 
manor Olzhiehi stands to this day”) and Rogneda the bai¬ 
ley at Lybed, and later the gorod of (zyaslavl. It becomes 
clear, too, why the tribute from the Drevlyane was divided 
so that two parts went to Kiev and the third "to Vyshe- 
gorod The chronicler explains it as follows: "For Vyshe- 
gorod was Olga’s gorod," These reports in the chronicles 
are scattered fragments of the old life, taken, as it were, 
out of context. But they, too, together with other data, 
support the contention that the princes and boyars had 
their own baileys, lands and economies, at least In the 9th 
and 10th centuries, and that landownership was no novelty 
in Rus in the 10th century. 

In this light the chronicle’s famous account of Princess 
Olga’s lour of the Drevlyane and Novgorod lands stands 
out in bold relief. 

After the war with the Drevlyane, Olga imposed an 
extra tribute above that exacted by her predecessors ("and 
she imposed a heavy tribute on them"). She also decided 
to consolidate her position in the Drevlyane land, not be¬ 
ing satisfied with the ties which were usually established 
by the conqueror through the imposition of tribute. "Olga 
and her son travelled through the Drevlyane land with 
their men-at-arms and set up administrations and deter¬ 
mined rates; and to this day one can see the places where 


1 Kuptua Monti,*™, ApeHime pycc kko ctmxotw pcH hh. M, 1936, p |3S 
(Kinha Danilov, Ancient Passim Poem, .Moscow, [ 938 . p. 138 >; 
S. M. Solovyov, Pus-Jan History from £vrt,&t Times. Book I p. 219 
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sht camped and hunted." During the next year (947) she 
applied the same administrative and political measures to 
a part of the Novgorod lands: "And she set up pogosfs 
and tribute along the river Msta and quitrcnt and tribute 
along the Lugu; and her hunting-grounds are evident 
throughout the country: her metes and bounds, encamp¬ 
ments and pogosfs : and her sleigh is to be seen in Pskov 
to this day; and her fowling devices are along the Dnie¬ 
per and the Desna; and her manor Otzhicbi stands to this 
day.” {Lavrenty Annals.) 

This report in the First Novgorod Annals, particularly 
that part of it which deals with the Novgorod land, is much 
more indicative; “Olga went to Novgorod, and established 
pogasts and tribute along the Msta. and her hunting- 
grounds are throughout the land, and the metes and bounds, 
and encampments and pogosls are also throughout the 
land; and her sleigh is in Pskov to this day; and her fowl¬ 
ing devices and manors are along the Dnieper, and her 
manor stands on the Desna to this day. ’ Here is the Ipaty 
Annals version: "And Olga went to Novgorod and set up 
pogosfs and tribute along the River Msta, and pogosfs 
and tribute and quitrenl along the I.uga; and her hunting- 
grounds are throughout the land, and her metes and 
bounds, and encampments, and pogosfs (and her sleigh is 
in Pskov to this day), and fowling devices along the Dnie¬ 
per and along the Desna, and her manor O xhichi stands 
to this day.” 

What then was Olga doing in the Drevlyane and Nov¬ 
gorod lands? i think that she was trying to establish her¬ 
self in that society and to set up special economic and ad¬ 
ministrative centres at various points in the Drevlyane and 
Novgorod lands. These were administered by her men who 
were simultaneously entrusted with the political task of 
consolidating the rule of the Kiev prince in the localities. 

A closer examinalion of this account in the chronicle is 
needed. The chronicler tells us of two facts: the first re¬ 
lates to the past, and concerns Olga's direct activities, and 


the second relates to the contemporary state of things 
which survived until the writing of the Chronicle of An¬ 
cient Years, i.e. p the end o! the 11th century. The first is 
described by the chronicler as follows; “And Olga w r ent ... 
and set up administrations and determined rates.” In the 
First Novgorod Annals: “And she set up pogosts and trib¬ 
ute along the Msta, and quitrent and tribute along the 
Luga.” What was the result of this? In the Drcvlyane land 
“her encampments and hunting-grounds are throughout 
the land,” and in Novgorod: "Her hunting-grounds are 
throughout the land, her metes and bounds and pogosts, 
and her sleigh is in Pskov to this day, and fowling de¬ 
vices, along the Dnieper and along the Desna, and her ma¬ 
nor Oizhichi stands to this day." The chronicler even 
thought it necessary to extend somewhat the scope of the 
Kiev prince’s activities (very possibly not those of Olga 
herself) ami to include the Dnieper and the Desna (where 
Qlzhichi stood), for good measure also attributing some 
of the activities of the other princes to him. 

What has the sleigh to do with all this? I think that the 
sleigh is material evidence (an object of material culture) 
proving that Olga did actually travel through the Novgo¬ 
rod land. This sleigh was preserved in Pskov in the same 
way as Peter’s boat is preserved in Leningrad, and the 
barge of Catherine 11 in Novgorod, etc. Olga travelled In 
that sleigh. This was a fact which the chronicler well knew 
or firmly believed to be true, lie made use of it lor his own 
purposes. Other traces of Olga’s activities throughout the 
Novgorod land were the hunting-grounds, the metes and 
bounds, the encampments and the pogosts, and in the Drev- 
lyanc land, encampments and hunting-grounds along the 
Dnieper and the Desna, and fowling devices and manors 
along the Dnieper and the Desna. 

The chronicler is aware that he is reporting on Ihe 
past but he thinks it necessary to connect it with the pres¬ 
ent. He therefore adduces other proof in conclusion: “And 
her manor Qlzhichi stands to this day” But it would 
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appear that Olga did not establish any manors! At all 
events, the chronicler said nothing about il before. That is 
whv we should have a closer look at Olgas activities in 
the area. Let us start with the simplest facts—the PpffOf $ 
(pooosts in the original). Or course, Olga did not establish 
them; they were already there when she came. Rut that j* 
not the point. The chronicler has something else in mind. 
He wished to convey the idea that Olga took a part of the 
pogosts under her jurisdiction, The pogotfs included man¬ 
ors. To prove this the chronicler points to their existence 
in his own time. He could not have given more conclu- 
sive proof* which was scarcely required. 

But apart from the pogosts, and the manor which they 
included. Olga also took over some - places What ore 
these places? I think that Srrznevsky answers this ques¬ 
tion, “We repeatedly come across the word place 
(myesfo) in our ancient accounts;' he says, used to e- 
scribe a special settlement. Thus, the Chromate of Ancient 
Yean (p. 6S) says: “Yaroslav buiH ’“JJf 

and the places” The Lavrenty Annals (p- U8). There 
arc scarcely any places, or villages, or_ma«ors* which (the 
Tatars'! did not seine,” And the Ipaty 1290^say. 

“He arrived at a place, for it was not possible to enter 
the gorod... (Srezncvsky's italics-Au^or. ) 

The gist of the chronicler's account is that the Kiev 
prince assimilated the outlying inhabited and uninhabited 

Another part of the text is also noteworthy: Olga 
travels through the Drevlyane land “sett U P 

istrations and determining rates. * _ *w her 

along the Msta and the Luga. It would appear_ that her 
activities consisted mainly in ddermmmgtheobhgallons 
of the population to the Kiev prince* and a «^ seen gj£ 
to the local nobility, while the princely places* porosis 


1 I 

Akaricmt 


I Srcutevsky, Lecture vn A^kntRu^snC^mctes (Zapiskt 
i JVcwi*?Vq 1 .' t!. SI Pelersburft. Addend* No. 4 . p. 3 S). 
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and manors served to exact them. We may recall the 
Pravda of the Yarostavichy, with its picture of the prince 
ly demesne, to which the ognishchanin. the podyezdnoi 
and the virnift do not confine their activities. 

The setting up of administrations and rates is often 
mentioned in Russkaya Pravda: “The Pravda of the Rus¬ 
sian land was established (ustavlena )." “The rates for 
the stnerds who pay prodazha to the prince” are also well 
known. There aje cattle, bridge, iron and other rates, 
including urban rates and dues on oaths. 

It would be relevant here lo cite a similar fact from the 
time of Yaroslav the Lawgiver. It appears that his policy 
towards the Rostov and Suzdal land was similar to that 
of his ancestors in the land of the Drcvlyane and the 
Msla and Luga basins. The Fourth Novgorod Annals note 
that Yaroslav travelled to the Rostov and Suzdal land in 
1024 and “set up an administration in that land." Ustav- 
tyati means to establish law and introduce standards 
defined by law. This was the way in which the Kiev princes 
performed their functions of internal government. 

Such a view oT Olga’s activities determines our ap¬ 
proach to other documents and above all to the 113? 
Statutes of the Novgorod prince, Svyatoslav Olegovich, 
which have so far been little studied. Their text and title 
reveal that the St, Sophia Cathedral in Novgorod had 
been financed by ihe princely court since its establish¬ 
ment, 1 and that Svyatoslav Olegovich found the mainte¬ 
nance of the princely cathedra! welt organized. Returning 
from the south, he wrote in his Statutes: “And here, in 
Novgorod, I found everything organized by my princely 
predecessors as regards the tithe of the tributes.” What he 
found apparently did not please him and he decided to 
effect changes; instead of an unspecified and apparently 


1 The Statutes set upbefore us in Rus by our great- gran d(at hers and 
grand Fa | hers, which say that the bishops are to have a tithe or the trib- 
utes and or the wergild and the pnitfw/jas collected by the priticefy court.” 
(M. F. Vladimirsky-Budanov, A Reader on the Hist or a nf Russian Lav 
Issue 1, p. 255.} 
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too large sum which accrued from the princely wergild and 
prodazhas collected by his court, he decided to set aside 
for St, Sophia’s a definite sum of 100 grivnas of new Aimes 
of income derived from the Onega lands administered by 
his vice-gerent (“the domazhirich from Onega”). 1 He 
promised to pav 20 kuntis from his own treasury when the 
Onega “domazhirich" was short of funds. Then follows a 
list of the pogosts and places in various parts of the 
Novgorod land which the prince decided were to send St, 
Sophia a tithe of their tribute: “Voldutov Pogost in Onega 
is to pay 2 sorochkus? Tudorov Pogost 2 sorocitkas. Ivan 
Pogost —3 sorachkos with an additional donation, etc,® 


> Damoihircts, according to Srezncvsky, Is a "domestic,' "And the 
Lord aroused Ader. Ills domestic, against Solomon, (LI, ^reznt-vsky. 
Materials far a Dictionary of the A ncteni Rus Irwigiwtge.) a 0 * *- l" 1 ™' 
a common domestic, but a person of higher rank, a butler, an cgm site ha¬ 
rt in. This is confirmed by the 1137 Statutes, .... _ 

4 Sorochha— 3 . furskin made of Forty squirrel skins.—Tr. 

* Barsov has this to say about these Statutes: “It becomes dear from 
the 1137 States that the territory colonized by the Novgorod ites by 
that time extended only to Pinega in the north-elsl, and that its S ,i 
population was very small and sparse. 1 be Statutes listed only 26 locali¬ 
ties where the Novgorod lies had managed to entrench themselves by that 
time on the vast expanse between Lake Onega and the White Sea, Pinega, 
Vaga and Sukhona. It is dear, therefore, that the end oftlic ll m ceit' 
turv should be viewed as a period of the initial con»lidation of the 
Novgorod Slavs in the areas around the Onega and the Dvina. — 
/J, /7, Bapcai. OqcpKU py«*ofl HcropH'tecKOfi reorpa«[inH. Bapinaiia, 
1885, ctp 202—203, (N. P. Barsov, Essays on Russian Historical 

Geography. Warsaw, i&65, pp- 202-03.) „ . . 

Thus Barsov thinks that Swatosksv’s SfaMes name all the local¬ 
ities occupied by the Novgorod Slavs. That is unlikely, because h«own 

studies show that these are s« tie red lhrou(^outihe Novgorod possM- 

sEons: In the north along the Onega River, the Vaga-theJ 
south of Lake Onega. The possibility of placescx^trigfutherwu isiiot 
excluded (Barsov himself mentions the Tikhvin W), hj* 

Lake Lacha In the east. Colonisation m such leaps and bounds 
probable. There were undoubtedly other lands . ° t fft?. 

Between the Tikhvin and the Onega. But Barsov s w«k«rt point U bis 
recourse to “colonization" lo interoret the **“■what 

be explained much more satisfactorily In another way. W ha* we id Is 
no I colonization by the Slavs, but the assimilation of land, with i(s popu* 
latfM, by the men-at-arms of the Novgorod nobility, who paid no heed 

to ethnic peculiarities. All those Voldutas. 7“ ro.. C V?|r..m« 

have come from some neiglibouring land to a land rich m furs and other 


26 * 
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Some of the gecgraphical names are derivatives of per¬ 
sonal names. ] believe they are connected with persons 
who stood above the masses and may possible have been 
their Former owners. Their lands were later integrated in 
the possessions of the Novgorod prince, Svyatoslav, after 
Vsevolod’s expulsion. 

The following names are either those after which the 
Novgorod pogosts were named, or those which originated 
from territorial names: Yolduta, Tudor, Ivan, Spirk, Vikh- 
tui, Chudin, Ligui, Vavdit or Valdit, etc. 

We cannot be absolutely sure that wc have succeeded in 
distinguishing between the geographical names and the 
personal, but unquestionably these territorial names are 
mixed with the names of those who were in some way 
connected with the land. 

It may be presumed that it was the "former princes" 
who “set up the administration" in the Novgorod land, i.e.. 
their princely pogosts and manors, imposed "quitrent" and 
"tribute" and introduced "statutes and set up rates," These 
may have included Svyatoslav Olegovich’s predecessors, 
his great-grandfathers and grandfathers (Svyatoslav’s 
father—Oleg, his grandfather Svyatoslav Yarostavich, his 
great-grandfather Yaroslav the Lawgiver, his great-great¬ 
grandfather Vladimir Svvatoslavich, and others in an 
ascending line: Svyatoslav, Igor. Olga. All these are his 
great-grandlathers and grandfathers"). [ presume, in 
short, that the assimilation of the land in Novgorod began 
very long ago, and that Olga "set up the administrations" 
only where they did not previously exist. She must have 
organized her lands, pogosts and manors in places to 


v .1 uaMes, They may have b«r> local noble*, as Lyubavskv believes, not 
D “s, cat,se - Bu l * tther Jj™«P could Join the ranks of the men-at-arms 
of the Novgorod princes, which was undoubtedly the case with Chudin and 
possshly other*. 

A part of their possessions could have fallen into the hands of Ike 
Ancient Rus princes as their political power increased 

h> 8 hypothesis, but I think it to be more realis- 

lie than Barsov S which is equally hypo I bet [era I, 
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which the prince’s authority did not previously extend (Hie 
land of the Drevlyane, the Luga and Msta basins), for the 
Kiev prince's central possessions (parttoutarly the lands 
of the Pol vane) were undoubtedly organized earlier. 

Thus, the Kiev princes and their retinue, the boyar 
muzhi\ are not divorced from the land. While recognizing 
the authority of the prince, they participate in administra¬ 
tion. At the same time, however, the boyar mvzhi do not 
lose their distinctive traits (their personality). We shall 
scarcely be mistaken in declaring that Sveneld was just 
such a distinguished representative of the nobility. Jn con¬ 
formity with the chronicle, Shakhmatov argued that Sve- 
ncld was a bovar. Prince Igor’s man. sent by Igor to rule 
in the DrevI vane land. It was Sveneld, or rather his son 
Mstislav the"Fierce, who killed Igor when the latter tried 
to encroach upon his right to the Drevlyatic tribute, This 
hypothesis, which is not far removed from the chroniclers 

view, appears plausible. , 

In his examination of Sveneld s and Igor s behaviour, as 
described in the chronicles, Shakhmatov makes ^ome \ ery 
cogent and ptansible suggestions, but does not change the 
social nature of his heroes, 1 do not here intend to analyse 
the whole episode. 1 am concerned only with Sveneld, as a 
prince’s muzh arid a prototype of the other muztu who sent 
representatives to Byzantium on Igor’s orders. Sveneld is 
a very rich man who has a well-equipped and powerful 
retinue. As a reward for his military and political services 
he is appointed by Igor to a highly responsive post to 
represent the princely power in the land of the Drevlyane, 
which is as vet by no means pacified. There is no direct 
evidence in the sources that he was a landowner who 
collected rent from his demesnes. But since w e know that 
by that lime the prince and the princesses owned castles 
and manors, we shall not be wrong in assuming that Sve- 

1 A A UJaXMamoe, PajbtdtaHHn o ^vcKH t JictoiiiichnS 

«>*.*' 015 tm. CT P . 364-30. (A A ° f 

Earliest Russian Chronicles. St. Petersburg IjOS, PP ■) 



neld h no worse off in this respect than his suzerain. 1 This, 
of course, is a hypothesis. 

Actions by the nobility against princes or kings are 
well known. Suffice it to recall the famous chamber mayor 
Pippin the Short who proclaimed him seif king in p lace of 
the last Merovingian and was twice annum ted by the Pope 
in Rome. Svens]d could with equal facility have founded a 
new dynasty of Kiev princes if be had succeeded in over- 
coming the "Rvurikovichy." 1 base my assumption on 
Shakhmatov + s hypothesis that there was a serious clash 
between Svendd and Igor. But it may well be that such a 
clash never took place, Shakhmalov himself says that there 
were "two different legends 1 ' at the time the chronicle was 
written: il One of these says that he (Mstislav Svenddich— 
/hif/ior) killed the Kiev prince (Igor— Author) and this 
sparked off a war between the Kievites and the Drevlyane; 
the other says that he was killed by a Drevlyane prince 
and that it was this which started the war between the 
Kievites and the Prevlyane/' 2 
At all events. Sven eld was one of the noble rnuzhi who 
recognized Igor's authority, and later Svyatoslav's. Such 
noble rnuzhi are repeatedly mentioned by Ihe chronicle, 
among them Asmud, Vyshata in Yaroslavs lime. Van. 


Bakhrushin observes that I, w in spite of a careful selection of exam¬ 
ples,,, T re La line to Use 10th century* could only, adduce several indie a* 
lions of legendary origin regarding princely manors at the time P besides, 
these were drawn from Later sources." {I storik-Marxist. No. 3 , 1937. 
Oh 169.) He holds that Olzhichi has nothing to do with Olga s name apart 
from being consonant with it. ] will allow Bakhrushin the consonance, 
but the fad of Olga p s ownership of that manor, testified to by the chroni¬ 
cler, statsds until it b proved that the latter erred when he insisted that 
it was also considered princely in his own time. The name is immaterial 
and It was omitted in the First Novgorod Annals altogether, but the chron¬ 
icler insisls that Olga had a manor on the Desna. Hakhmhin's ohser- 
vation that Bercslovo manor, which belonged to Vladimir, was not 
mentioned by the author before Yaroslav's lime in no way refutes the fact 
j -J Vladimir possessed that manor. There is no reason to consider the 
fcicts unreliable just because they were reported some 30 or 40 years later. 
This also applies to my critic's thfrd objection. Incidentally, I give 
.seven cases of princely Land tenure in the 10th cenlurv, and no| three. 

A. A. Sliakhmatov* op. cU. t pp. 371-72. 



Vyshata's son. Sveneld's contemporary Hlud, who was a 
voivode of Yaropolk and Vladimir, and Georgy Simono¬ 
vich at the time of Vladimir Monomakh. There is every 
reason to believe that the muzhi who are listed as “envoys" 
in Igor's and 01eg p s treaties, and particularly those who 
commissioned “envoys” were prominent and nnble people, 
with whom the princes acted jointly not only in foreign 
but also in domestic affairs. 

We find Vladimir in constant consultation with his bo¬ 
yars and urban elders. Yaroslav's children gathered their 
boyars to establish the Russkatja Prauda Such Facts are 
numerous and I shall not cite them all. 

The old controversy between Kluchevsky, Sergeyevich 
and Vladimirsky-Budanov regarding whether or not the 
prince was obliged to consult with his nobles, appears to 
be utterly fruitless. The prince could not have played a 
lone hand, since he was working in the interests of the 
growing boyar class. They supported their leader, the 
Grand Prince, because there was no other way in which 
they could strengthen their position- This was at the time 
the onlv possible form of political domination. But the 
powerful nobility, in turn, ensured the power of the Kiev 
prince. Go-operation between these two forces was inevi¬ 
table, since the state grew up to serve the interests of the 
landowners and helped to improve their proprietary and 
political status. The superstructure at this time was in 
complete accord with the basis. The next period, the period 
of feudal fragmentation was a time when the magnates 
became more independent, the urban population more 
important politically and princely authority declined. 

But that period had not yet dawned. The Kiev prince was 
still powerful. He was the recognized head of the state, 
although not a sovereign. He represented the ruling nobil¬ 
ity which in its own interests recognized his authority and 
shared that authority with him. Among these nobles we 
find ]gor T s son Svyatoslav* who, according to Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, at that time (at least at one point) sal 


fti Great Novgorod (this is the only interpretation, it we 
are to understand Constantine’s clear-cut statement about 
i, i=to 't’-»s'iW'tiere Novgorod, which sent its log boats to 
Kiev, is followed by Smolensk and Lubech). 

It is clear why we find no rival political institutions side 
by side with this aristocracy headed by the prince. 

Sergeyevich is wrong when he asserts that Ancient Rus's 
political system is characterized by "a mixed form of 
administration, in which two elements participate, namely, 
the monarchic, represented by the prince, and the popular, 
represented bv She veche.''* This definition could be applied 
to the period of feudal fragmentation, but even then only 
with considerable reservations. 

Our sources do not mention any veche assemblies in the 
state of Ancient Rus, and there could have been none under 
fhc circumstances then existing. They were held in the 
period of ■'military democracy" and appeared later with 
the growth of the towns and the increased political impor¬ 
tance of the urban population. 

Sergeyevich is wrong in saying that the veche assembly 
is implied in the Rus treaties with the Greeks. He believes 
that the sending of envoys to Byzantium to conclude 
a treaty not only on behalf of the prince and his boyars, 
but also on behalf of atl the Russian people indicates that 
the veche was also a sponsor of the treaty. He says as 
much when he declares that “we should consider Igor's 
men who take part in concluding the treaty as being the 
entire population of Kiev and not an exclusive group of 
Igors vassals. But we begin to doubt this after a closer 
look at the 944 Treaty, ft was quoted above. It is quite 
true that a reference to "all the Rus people” follows that 
to Igor and his boyars. But a similar expression is used 
concerning the Greeks: the Greek kings, alt the boyars and 
all the Greek people...." “All the Russian people” plays 
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a role similar to "all the Greek people," but no one miers 
the existence ot a Constantinople veche. These are merely 
the representations of two governments, which speak on 
behalf of all their people. The 911 Treaty in fad makes it 
absolutely clear who was to sign: the envoys of Oleg, the 
Rus Grand Prince, and "of all the eminent and great 
ounces and great boyars under him. . ,, 

The 944 Treaty makes mention of "all the Rus people 
for a very different purpose. The Russian prince refers to 
all the Russian people to underline thefollowing Phrase 
about the treaty being binding upon all the people Ru . 
These treaties were concluded not on behaif of a veche, but 
on behalf of the prince and the boyars, and tile prince ts 

always mentioned first. - . „ 

The treaties repeatedly emphasize that the Greek Kings 
negotiate with the Rus Grand Prince as a representative 
of his countrv. The Rus Grand Prince is free to send _ 
many ships to Greece as he sees fit, but he ha* to rnfom» 
the Greeks of the number in a special deed. This is, n 
rally, a measure of control, to preclude the arrival in 
Greece of ships with hostile Intentions under false pre¬ 
tences The treaiv also provides for measures to be taken 
should ships arrive from Rus without » *?*'° 
be detained until the Greek Government » saUsfled as t 0 
their character. For this purpose it applies to the Rus prince. 
There are also other cases in which it applies to him. 
In short, according to the treaty, the Rus T nnce Igor is the 
head of the slate. He settles all misunderstandings which 
arise between the two states, he forbids his envoys to 
commit outrages in the Greek land, he negotiates on mili^ 
tarv aid from the Greek kings, and undertakes to help the 
Greeks in return—something the Rus princes repeatedly 
did he guarantees the inviolability of Korsun 11 is he, too, 
who nrifmises to abide by the articles of the treaty on be¬ 
half nf all his neople "Igor, the Grand Prince, shall pro- 
“el 'iu Sniip.^ ii shall not be vinlnted while 
thfe^sun shines and the world stands, now and [nr ever. 
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This emphasizes the continuity of the ruling authority: the 
treaty is to remain in force under Igor’s successors as well. 

Svyatoslavs Jreaty is evert monj explicit in this 
respect. It starts out by emphasizing the power of Prince 
Svyatoslav: “I, the Rus Prince Svyatoslav, as I have al¬ 
ready sworn, confirm my oath on this treaty: I shall preserve 
r^? nd T tasti "g friendship.,.But this does not mean 
** *8®r 3nd Svyatoslav, with whom our treaties are 

connected, were autocrats yielding unlimited power. Autoc¬ 
racy is a later phenomenon which emerged under differ- 
ent circumstances. The power of Oleg. Igor, Svyatoslav 
and Vladmnr is the power of the ruling Kiev nobility 
headed by the princes. This power continued to grow for 
as long as it was lit the interests of the ruling classes. At 
this time the Kiev prince had nothing in common with "the 
paid military guard.” He was not "a political accident." 

■ iuch less was he the “wandering comet 11 Kluchevsky 
makes him out to be. He is the head of the state, whose 
structure corresponded with the existing state of the pro¬ 
ductive forces and the relations of production. 

1 shall not consider the prince's functions as legislator 
ruler and judge in detail, but there will be more below on 
h.s activities as the leader of the country’s armed forces. 
These aspects of the Kiev princes activities underline the 

system anCe ° f *“* aUthority in Ancient Rus’s political 

I shall illustrate the princes’ efforts to unite Rus territory 
from its political history'. At the moment I wish to note the 
major aspects of the history of princely power. 

1. That power did not remain Immutable during the 
existence of the state of Ancient Rus, Changes were con 
reeled with changes in the basis which gave birth to it. 

the'm i!Mnt Wer ™ torious through the whole of 

, ntu1 ?'^ first half of the Uth century in 

repeated aft™ f h th * state of Andenl Rus and'the 
T a I ? 1 ! 5 , by ltB COrn P men ts to disrupt its unity. 

3. Although that unity was unstable it nevertheless 


enabled the separate Slav tribes to merge into a single 
people and the productive forces to mature. It led to the 
emergence of new economic and political centres which 
eventually paved the way for the dismemberment of the state, 

4. The landowning nobility which, thanks to this state 
organization, had managed to consolidate its material and 
political independence, played the decisive role in the frag¬ 
mentation of the country. 

In this manner, the forces which went to create a new 
period in our history, the period of feudal fragmentation, 
lurked and matured within the very heart of the state or 
Ancient Rus. 

3, THE STRUCTURE OF THE EASTERN SLAV 
AND A NCIENT RUS ARMED FORCES 

The history of the armed forces of Ancient Rus must 
necessarily reflect the major stages in the history of the 
people which created that slate. The following main stages 
should be singled out along the ro3d traversed by 
the Eastern Slavs towards the formation of their state: 
a transition period from the pre-class system to the class 
system, i.e., the period of “military democracy”; the semi- 
patriarchal and semi-feuda! period, i.e,, the period in 'fthich 
Feudal relations gained in strength; and, finally, the feu¬ 
dal period. Since every one of these periods is character 
Ized by its own state of productive forces and social and 
political relationships it is natural to expect that the state 
of the armed forces should correspond to the economy 
and structure of society at each of the periods mentioned. 

The "‘Military Democracy" Period 

In the transition period From tribal relationships to a 
class society the isolation of the various tribes becomes 
less pronounced and they merge into a nation headed by 
a military commander who shares power w ith the popular 
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assembly and the council of elders. This does not mean 
that the very idea of the tribal system has disappeared. 
It merely means that the tribal system has ceased to be 
the predominant system. 

The people are organized militarily, because a military 
organization is required for the military undertakings 
which are the people’s basic function at that time. War, 
as a constant occupation, enhances the authority of the 
supreme commander and eventually transforms it from 
elective into hereditary power In this manner, the tribal 
bodies expressing the popular will become state bodies. 
The foundations of hereditary monarchy and hereditary 
nobility are laid. 

It is natural, therefore, that the armed forces and the 
people are identical among all peoples at this period. 

“Every freeman enjoys an unlimited right to arm him¬ 
self; hence, the name for every freeman is Wer or Were. 
his plot of land— Were, the sum total of his rights— Gewe- 
re," writes Herman Mcynert of the Germans in his Gesehich- 
te des Kriegswescns and Heerverfassungen in Europa 

We find a similar state of affairs among the Slavs, 
Among the fiorvatians uojska, means die Leiite , homines , 
teljad, ljudi, ljudstvo, narod, puk, suijet, smjettna, dotnact, 
jam ilia, ghla. obitelj. iupa. In Boke vojska means 
£etjad (ljudi, ienie, dieca) w.p. ovoj kttci ima mnoga vojs¬ 
ka. {There are many members in this family,) 2 

To this very day among the Serbs vojska has the same 
meaning as Zupa, i.e,, domestics, a big Family. The Ser¬ 
bian woman calls her husband vojno to this day. There¬ 
fore, Jire^ek says, vojevoda means "the head of the tribe,' 1 
“the head of a family.” 8 


1 Herman Mtytwrl, Geschickfe ties Krtegfwesem tmd /Irenesfa$su/i■ 
gen in Europa. t868, 

* Kieittik Hn-ataknga jeiiha, Skupill i obradili Dr. F. Jvekowiti 
Dr. J van Kroiii Zagrebu, 1901. 

* Hcrmengi Id Jiretek, Slovansf# prueo and Ccckack a na Morose, v 
Praze. 1863 . 
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Among the Western Slavs wojsho means “a great num¬ 
ber,” ‘'number," eine grosse Mengc, grosse Zahl. Wojski 
means "his," "one's own." 1 A regiment —ptuk in (Czech and 
n t%K in Slavonic, polk in Russian, pub in Serbian. Even 
today among the Southern Slavs it means "people in gen 
era I," "the common people" like the Roman valgus and 
the German Volk . tn ancient times it was used in a sim¬ 
ilar sense among the Czechs. Military service was then 
neither a privilege of some, nor a burden lo others, but the 
duty of all. The armed forces were the armed people, and 
ail able-bodied men went to war. This is indicated by three 
names: oojska, Seljad. puk. Initially, they meant "the peo¬ 
ple of the house or tribe," and, later, "the armed people. 

The Byzantine authors and the historian Jordanos give 
us a clearer picture of the Slavs and the Anlei- of the pe¬ 
riod, They describe them under "military democracy, 
when the Slavs arid the Antes, as an armed people, over 
ran the Byzantine territory lying beyond the Danube 
That was in the 6th century, but Jordanes gives almost 
similar information on the Antes in the tlh centiiiy. when 
thev were engaged in a struggle against the Goths, Pro¬ 
copius says that “these peoples, the Slavs and the Antes, 
arc not governed by a single man, but live in c e- 
tnocracy since olden times, and that is why they s are 
their joys and sorrows.” (t* ’« 

"AvEol s m VM. ltj* iW 

Hi ?,L1 w5t9 iriwis T^V ' 5 Ml ' 3 E * 

The same author gives an account of a similar general 
meeting to debate the problem of Hilvudia: When the 
rumour was circulated among the people and became 
known to everyone, almost all the Antes met in assembly , 
considering it to be a common cause.,.,” 

Jn 577, according to Alena rider. 100,000 Slavs crossed 

1 Linde Samuel Bogomil, 3 trarnik ifiy/m potikirgo, 1S54. _ 

. PnS?p| to.DetvtloQothiaK Hi. 1422; npononufi iia Kecap^. Bofina 
g rorawn, Russ, edo l^SO, 297). 


the Danube. He says that they were aware of their mili¬ 
tary might. When the Avars demanded the payment of 
tribute from the Slavs, their chieftain Dobrit replied that 
there was no power on earth that could subdue the Slavs. 

Mauritius has much to say on the military system and 
the fighting qualities of the Antes, tn his Tactics and 
Strategy he describes a people who were a threat to By¬ 
zantium (“who are a burden to the Empire”), in order 
that those “who wish to fight them may be the better pre¬ 
pared” He analyses the Persians, the “Scythians, i.e., 
the Avars," the Turks and “similar peoples," the “red-haired 
peoples,” i.e., the “Franks, the Langobards." the Slavs, 
the Antes, and others. It is instructive to analyse these 
sketches together, for they give a clearer idea of Mauri¬ 
tius’s view of each. This comparison reveals that, far from 
being at a disadvantage, the Slavs appear to have had 
superior lighting qualities and military system, 

“The Slav and the Ante tribes," Mauritius says, “arc 
akin in way of life, custom, and love of freedom. They can 
in no way be induced to slavery or subjugation; they are 
brave, particularly on their own soil, hardy, and easily 
bear heat, cold, rain, and lack of food and clothing ... 
they do not enslave their captives for an unlimited pe¬ 
riod, as other tribes are wont to do ... (here follows his 
well-known description of the life of the Slavs and the 
Antes— Author}." 1 

This evidence makes it quite clear that among the Slavs 
and the Antes all males bore arms, that their weapons 
were primitive and that they constituted a foot army. 
There are accounts, however, of Slav contacts with the sea. 

It is true that one of Mauritius's statements appears 
to denigrate the military prowess of the Slavs and the 
Antes, “ft is equally possible," he says, “when the enemy 
is numerous, but is not organized and has no leaders, 

1 Mauritius Strategics, Report on 6th and 7th Century Slavs (R usj.ian 
edition, translated by S. A. Zhcbelev. htorkhesku A/ktiiv, No. 2. 11)36. 
PP- 33-36). 



such as is the case, for example, with the Slavs, the Antes 
and other kindred tribes " 

Here the Slavs and the Antes are cited as an example, 
and are, therefore, not an exception. Furthermore, we have 
many facts refuting this statement. Mauritius himself 
gives us adequate information on the Slav and Ante 
leadership, and we can therefore only in part agree with 
him regarding their degree of organization. It is true that 
there was no organization to equal thal which was intro¬ 
duced among the Roman troops very long ago and which 
long prevailed in Byzantium. Nevertheless it was an or¬ 
ganization of their own type which corresponded to their 
level of social development. Had it been otherwise, they 
could not have annexed a considerable portion of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, 

In order to understand that "organization,” we shall 
have to study the structure of an armed force comprising 
the entire people, bearing in mind the maxim that it is 
organization w r hich turns a mob into an army, We are 
then confronted with a problem which has for a long 
time baffled students, namely, the problem of the decimal 
system (the thousands, the hundreds and the tens). It was 
widely used in Kiev Rus. but its origins remain obscure 
to this day. There are many opinions, but there has been 
no special study, 

Khlebnikov traces the origins of the hundreds system 
back to the ancient tribal system. But his conception of 
the tribe is nebulous: “The division into hundreds was the 
result of the grow th of the gens into a tribe, when the 
existing order becomes inadequate." 1 

Vladimirskv-Budanov thinks that a system of adminis¬ 
tration in Rus earlier “than the princely" was based 
upon the “numerical division of society," A thousand cor¬ 
responded to the state while the senior towns and prov¬ 
inces were divided into the hundreds and the tens. 


1 N, Khlebnikov, Society and Stale in Pre-Mongol Put. p. 96. 
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Similarly, the central ruler was the millenary, and his 
subordinates were the centurions and the decurions. The 
post of millenary originated in prehistoric times. It may 
be assumed that the millenaries replaced the former tribal 
princes. The millenary was the "leader of the people’s vol¬ 
unteer force.’* 1 

Pavlov-Silva nsky holds that "our centurions and mil¬ 
lenaries, like the German cenlenarius and millenarius (or 
tiuphadus), are genetically connected wilh the ancient mil¬ 
itary division of the tribes into hundreds and thousands.” 2 

Grushevsky stresses Ihe existence of the military dec¬ 
imal system in the lOlh century. Pointing to similar phe¬ 
nomena among other peoples, he considers it much more 
ancient Ilian the later druzhina? He holds that the deci¬ 
mal system was declining at the time of Vladimir Svya- 
toslavich. 1 4 

Dvakonov takes a similar view. “The hundreds," he be¬ 
lieves, "were survivals of Ihe original military division 
when the land comprised the thousand and was partitioned 
into the hundreds and the tens. The hundreds division 
was used by all European peoples." 5 

Yushkov suggests that the millenaries and the centu¬ 
rions may have existed since the inception of Ancient 
Rus. and that the millenaries, centurions and decurions 
arc of military origin. The decimal system was used by 
the armies of ail peoples at a certain stage of their de¬ 
velopment. "During the transition to the tribal system, 
and particularly during the disintegration of tribal rela¬ 
tionships, the army of the Eastern Slavs, like those of 
other peoples, was divided into the thousands, hundreds 
and tens led by millenaries, centurions and decurions 

1 M. F. YladStnlrsky-BudaitaV, A Survey of ike History of Russian 
Lpttr, pp. 77-78. 

a N. P. PnvloV-SElvansky, Feudalism in Appanage Ras, p. 98. 

1 For a description ot the druihina see p. 450 et sefi — TV. 

4 fc\. 5. Grushevsky, op cil., VoL I, pp. 390-92; VoI. III. pp- 233-36. 

6 ,M- A. Dvakonov, Essays of Ancient Rus'x Social and Siaie Sys¬ 
tem, p- 1&4, 



respectively. Following the conquest of a tribe* the Kiev 
princes had to garrison the tribal or other important cen¬ 
tres, A larger garrison, the thousand, was stationed at 
these points. It was subdivided into hundreds (the mil¬ 
lenary was the garrison commander, while the centurions 
were his unit commanders). Smaller garrisons, under the 
command of centurions, were stationed in the minor 
cities " l it is not dear how we are to consider the various 
tribal thousands and hundreds before they fell into the 
hands of the Kiev princes. In any case, \ushkov distin¬ 
guishes two kinds of thousands, hundreds and tens—the 
tribal, and those belonging to the Kiev princes. It would 
seem, therefore, that when the latter installed their garri¬ 
sons they disbanded the local thousands and hundreds. 
Yushkov does not clarify this. 

Presnyakov's view regarding the origin of the decimal 
system is in sharp contrast to the more or less conso¬ 
nant opinions given above. He believes the decimal sys¬ 
tem to have been introduced by the princes, ami declares 
that “the hypothesis of the prehistoric people's millena¬ 
ries and thousands is not substantiated either by Russian 
sources or by comparative historical studies. * Further¬ 
more, he considers the thousand separately from Ihe hun¬ 
dred. He believes the latter to be an urban institution with 
juridical and administrative functions and not a military 
one. He points to the lack of documentary evidence re¬ 
garding the ancient origin oF the decimal division, a facl 
Which baffles some of the Wesi-Europcan bourgeois 
scholars (Schwerin and Ritschel) into contusion. 

We must agree with this last statement. The sources do 
not throw any light on the origins oi the system. They 
merely find it in being, Bui this only corroborates Gru¬ 
shevsky's assertion that since we discover "this decimal 
military system in operation in the earliest period of the 

i s v Yushkov. Essays on the History 0 / Feudalism in Kito Rus. 

p. 39. .. 

■ A. Y, Presnyakov, op- wt., P* l7J - 
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Russian state {the end of the IOth century)" it should 
be considered "as an ancient and pr e-druzhina system of 
defence." 

At all events, the latter view is more likely than that 
which claims that it was the princes who introduced the 
thousands—a hypothesis which is also not substantiated 
by Russian sources. 

"Comparative historical studies" also appear to refute 
Presnyakov. 

The most obvious flaw in his hypothesis is that it com¬ 
pletely ignores that great period in the history of the 
Slavs when the armed people constituted the army, the 
period or “military democracy." 

The fact that there was no “organized people’s volun¬ 
teer force" under the Kiev princes in the 10th and 11th 
centuries, as Presnyakov thinks, does not warrant the as¬ 
sertion that such a force had never existed, the more so 
since the sources, which are mostly Byzantine, dating to 
the pre-Kiev period, revea] that the Slavs and the Antes 
were all armed and operated against Byzantium in very- 
large numbers led by their chieftains. Obviously a mob 
could never have defeated the Byzantines and the Goths. 

Let us, none the less, endeavour to gather together the 
facts regarding the decimal organization from compara¬ 
tive history. 

The Peru tribes were divided into tens, hundreds and 
thousands. Here is what Kunov thinks of the origins of 
this division; “Since such a (decimal —Author) division of 
the tribes could have scarcely originated from a natural 
fission of the old tribes, it must be assumed that in t'he 
past a new division of the Kechua tribes had taken place 
for some special reason not connected with consanguinity. 
It was probably based on the number of able-bodied 
males the various tribes could muster in the event of war, 
Nhs is the more credible since the aiunalya, the chief 
ribc, is a so called the uoranka ... i.e., a thousand.’ At 
the same tune, an ordinary tribe {uhjtt) is called a pa- 
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chaka... which means a hundred, while a large family is 
called a chunka .i.e., a ten. Jt has been ascertained 
that, on the average, the ordinary atyu could assemble a 
hundred, and the atumltju —a thousand adult males— 
I am inclined to presume that this (division— Author) 
was effected by the Incas for military purposes." 1 

Lapinsky, a traveller, presents interesting facts on the 
Adygei. 

“The Adygei are internally grouped into three tribes; 
the most numerous are the Shapsugi, then come the Abaz- 
dehi, and the least numerous are the Ubyhi.... The lat¬ 
ter constitute a single generation. Every generation is 
divided into a certain number of gens, and that in turn 
is divided into families. But the generations, gens and 
families of each tribe arc intermixed. Representatives of 
each generation and gens are to be found in each district. 
The administrative division, if I may use the term, con¬ 
sists of a hundred homesteads or families, making up a 
village which occupies a full square mile. These hun¬ 
dreds are, as it were, separate republics governed by their 
elders,.,. Every hundred homesteads send two of their 
representatives to the general assembly of the land or 
tribe- Internally, the hundred falls into tens of homesteads, 
and then representatives, together with the iman, make 
up the council and the law court of the hundred.... The 
unmarried sons and daughters live with their parents in 
the homestead," The number of inhabitants in such a 
homestead may be as high as a hundred. 2 

This study of Adygei life is of great interest, although 
it does not seem to be very accurately recorded. It does 
not specify the time when the decimal organization orig¬ 
inated. But clearly it existed at a lime when the tribal sys¬ 
tem and the large patriarchal family were breaking up. 


i KtfHm, RccoGuian iicropua xoasfiensa, r.F, op. 250 251. (Kunov. 
A Ceaernt History of Economy, Vol, 1. pp. MU-SI.) 

* Zapisfc ; Russkogo Geagrafichesixgo Obshckestva, Vol, I, St.PelcrS' 
burg, 1863, pp, 15-16, 
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Similar facts arc to be found among the Mongols, 

The Mongolian nukers were rewarded by their khans 
with "such a number of nomad ails as could raise a hun¬ 
dred or a thousand warriors, and, rarely, ten thousand. 
In conformity with this, all Mongolian tribes, all genera¬ 
tions, gens and clans were divided into "tens,* 1 “'hun¬ 
dreds/* “thousands" and “tens of thousands," i.e., into 
groups of ails capable of raising ten, a hundred, a thou¬ 
sand, etc., warriors. This grouping was naturally very ap¬ 
proximate and remote irom mathematical precision." 1 

Vladimirtsov, an expert on Mongolian history, discovers 
facts similar to those in the Russian documents-—name¬ 
ly, that a decimal organization is a military one. The 
Mongolian khans find it in operation and merely make it 
serve their own ends. 

It is most natural to presume that this division into 
tens, hundreds and thousands originated when the gens 
and tribes united for the common weal into large military 
bodies, i.e., under "military democracy," when the armed 
people took part in military undertakings. This decimal 
system did not reject tribal ties altogether, but supplement¬ 
ed them. It introduced order into the movement of the 
masses, turning the mob into an army. That was how the 
Germans advanced against Rome. The Slavs also crossed 
the Danube in their tens, and possibly hundreds of thou¬ 
sands In this fashion, fighting every inch of the way 
against the Byzantine army and destroying its strongholds. 

A hint at the decimal system is contained in the He¬ 
brew' legends in the later part of the Bible, the Exodus , 
tofor, Moses’s father-in-law, advised the latter to place 
millenaries, centurions, quindecurions and dectirions at 
the head of the people, in order to regulate the adminis¬ 
tration and the law courts of the people being led out of 


1 E. B/iaihiMUpHos, OCmecmoHiinfl tfpnfi Mottrojoe, /I. tS34. 
crp. 103 —104. (B. Y, VladimirtMV, The Social System Among the Mon - 
gets. Leningrad, 1934, pp, 103-04.) 
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Egypt- 1 This division was also needed for military' pur¬ 
poses. On their way the Jew's fought the Arnalikityans* * 
and defeated them, This could have been done only by an 
organized army. 

Hitherto the people had been governed by the elders. 
There is also mention of general meetings. 3 

For the moment 1 leave aside the German hundreds and 
the Roman centuries. 

There is no reason to identify the gens with the hun¬ 
dreds, as Delb ruck* does, since the tribal order in itself 
was not in need of additional subdivisions into tens, hun¬ 
dreds and thousands. But this became absolutely neces¬ 
sary under more comprehensive alliances which were, so 
to say, set up with a purpose. Great masses of people had 
to introduce a new clement into their organization, com¬ 
pared with the tribal system, in order to fulfil the military 
tasks which faced them at the time. The new element was 
the decimal system, It originated under "military democ¬ 
racy” and was still in evidence during Rus’s early pe¬ 
riod When it had large military forces at its disposal. 

It would be useful for us to estimate the numerical 
strength of the Eastern Slavs, but that is a hopeless task 
It can be done only approximately. Delbruck’s attempt 
to solve this problem with regard to the Germans was un¬ 
successful. Observers were struck by the numerical 
strength of the Slavs in comparison with other peoples. 
They were, in fact, the most numerous people in Europe, 
This is proved bv the toponymy and archaeology. The doc¬ 
umentary sources are also quite clear on this point. The 
testimony of 6th and 7th century Byzantine authors and 
of the Goth historian Jordanes is particularly striking. The 
latter says: “Dakia borders on it (the Danube— Author), 


i Exoiits. XVIII. v. 21-21: XVII, v, 8, 

* Ibid., XVII, v. 8. 

* Ibid,, XII, v. 8 „ , , , „ „ , ,, u lCrtT 

* Q, Del brick, A H isfortt of tte Art of t War, Vo I. II, Moscow. 1937, 

pp, 31-88, 
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protected by high mountains as by a crown, to the left 
of which and from the upper reaches of the Vistula over 
an immense expanse there lives the great people of the 
Wends. 1 (Per immensa spatia Winidorum naiio poptibsa 
consedit.) “Although at the present their name changes 
depending on tribe and locality, they are mainly known 
as the Sclaveni and the Antes, The Sclaveni live in the 
area from the city of Noviodunsky and the so-called Mur- 
siiskoye Lake up to the Dniester and to the Vistula in the 
north. The Antes, the strongest (forl is si mi) among them, 
live around the bend of the Black Sea coast from the 
Dniester to the Dnieper," 3 

Procopius does not differ from Jordanes in his estimate 
of Ihc territory of the Antes and their numbers. “The „Meo- 
tian Bay drains Into the Euxine pontus. The local inhab¬ 
itants, who were previously known as the Cimmerii. 
are now called the Uturguts. The territories beyond, to 
the north, are occupied by the countless Ante peoples" 

I E0VF] ti , Avt 'iv j|![ijjuvrat). 

When the Goths spoke of the immense expanses occu¬ 
pied by the Eastern Slavs they naturally meant a territo¬ 
ry which was so large as to defy the reckoning powers of 
the Goths as well as the Byzantines. Naturally, the peo¬ 
ple which succeeded in occupying such a vast expanse of 
land must have appeared “count! ess“ (populosa natio , 
iflv« r) to the Goths and the Greeks. 

M a uric i us, the Greek military author, who wrote of the 
numerical strength of the Antes, thought it possible to de¬ 
feat them only due to their political disunity. “Since they 
have many chieftains among them and the latter are not 
in accord with each other, it would be best to win some 
of them over to our side by promises oT valuable gifts, 
particularly those who are our neighbours (Byzantium— 
Author) and have intercourse with others, in order to pre- 


i 

1 


P. Sbafirik, op. eit„ Vol. 11, Book III, pp. 31 
Ibid.. Addendum, p. 36 
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dude an alliance between them under the leadership of 

□ne TS (vva i^k r^ira; Ixups Ewn*, ij 

This was recalled by Masudi early in the 10th century, 
when the Eastern Slavs In large measure achieved what 
the Greeks so much feared, "If the Slavs were not in such 
a state of fragmentation, and If there was less discord 
among their tribes, they could not be resisted by any peo¬ 
ple in the world" 

The Slavs and the Antes, a numerous people, were or¬ 
ganized according to the decimal system when they fought 
the Goths and launched their mass offensive against the 
Eastern Roman Empire. 1 think that this is the most rea¬ 
sonable hypothesis. 

There are a few facts, written and material, on tile Slav 
and Ante weapons of that period. 

The Ipaty Annals for I i B have preserved an ancient 
legend which says that prior to the discovery of how to 
forge metai weapons the people "fought with dubs and 
stones.” 1 The chronicler was fully justified in thinking that 
his ancestors fought with such weapons. 

But the earliest of our sources find the Slavs at a later 
stage. 

In the 1st century A.D., Tacitus, uncertain whether to 
classify the Wends among the Germans or the Sarnia- 
tians, concludes that they should rather be included among 
the Germans, because their houses are strongly built, ihev 
have shields, and are capable of moving on fool in excel¬ 
lent order, a practice utterly foreign to the Sarmatians, 
who spent their lives in nomad tents 3 nd on horseback, 
The Slavs and the Germans, who had tittle dealings with 
saddle-horses, arc obviously contrasted to the conglom¬ 
erate of predominantly nomadic peoples known as the 
"Sarmatians." 

Ioann of Ephesus reports that these same Slavs, who 
were armed with javelins before they came into contact 


1 Ipaty Annals, p. 200. 
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with the Byzantine army, rapidly re-equipped themselves, 
to his surprise and chagrin, on the Byzantine model and 
learned to use Roman arms better than the Byzantines 
(the Rhomaioi) themselves. This must be an overstate¬ 
ment. It is doubtful that the Slavs would have run the 
risk of attacking the Rhomaioi armed only with javelins. 
They must have had other weapons, but of course they 
were not as well equipped as the Byzantine army. Realiz¬ 
ing the superiority of its weapons, they adopted what they 
could. Otherwise, they could never have defeated the 
Greeks. 

According to Procopius, the Slavs usually went into 
battle on foot' with shields and javelins but without coats 
of mail. 2 Mauritius says that the Slav warriors were armed 
with a pair of short javelins for throwing and thrust¬ 
ing, and that they also used wooden bows and arrow's. 
Some of them carried large and unwieldy shields. 3 

The weapons carried during the period of “military de¬ 
mocracy” did not remain unchanged. Under the impact 
nf serious clashes with their highly developed and well- 
equipped adversary-, the Slav people’s army tried (not 
without success) to re-equip itself on the Roman pattern. 

Thus, we find the Slavs and the Antes in the 6th cen¬ 
tury in a state of “military democracy.” During the same 
century, the Slavs and the Antes made great progress in 
military- art and defeated the Eastern Roman Empire, in 
much the same way as the Germans routed the Western 
Roman Empire a century earlier. 


* I; \i i )(yt It 'j 1 .i-ifii'rt l |* *r* ini t«4: teJuji-vj; si jwMm IrtVJ 

Ht ir&vxti tv Zi j-iljjiij Evtilfjftftv'sv, 

Procopius. De belie Gothics, lit, 

* Hi tarnen inter germane^ poll us reFerenlur, quia et domos Cgunt 
et scuta gestant et pedum usu ac pemTcitate gaudent quae omnia diversa 
SarmatE* sutiL in plaustra equoque viventibu* (Tacitus, Germania, 
“Brevnie Germ antsy/* a collection of documents. p. 81). 

* |ILKpot; &W3LV ETU13T34 CttJT5. TL'hIC ff'ffiUUP 1 * 

See P. Shafartk, op. cit- B Vol. 
II, Book lit* p r 42 (CL Istoriehrsky Arkhiv ¥ U, p. 35.) 
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The world of antiquity, which was decaying due to a 
crisis of the slave system, collapsed under the blows of 
slave uprisings and the '“barbarian” invasions from the 
west, north, and east. The role of the ■“barbarians was 
everywhere the same. They brought rejuvenation to the 
moribund world of antiquity and, thanks to their com¬ 
munity system, created new and more progressive forms 
of social relationships, namely, feudal relationships. 


The Army of Ancient 

Introductory Notes. The state of Ancient Rus unified the 
vast territory of Eastern Europe which lay between the 
Danube and the Black Sea in the south, and the great 
lakes, up to the very ocean in the north, and between the 
Baltic in the west and the Urals and the Volga in the 
east. It could not have been otherwise, for it unified not 
only “countless numbers” of Eastern Slavs, but also 
many other non-Slav peoples. 

It did not emerge overnight. It has a long history, which 
we do not know in detail, but it can be traced, 

Kluchevsky attempted to reconstruct this oft-neglected 
period of our history, On the basis of the evidence in the 
Chronicle of Ancient Years and corroborated bv Masudi 
relating to the Duleby and the Volynyane, Kluchevsky dem¬ 
onstrates the existence of a large military' alliance of 
the Duleby, headed by a prince, as early as the end of the 

6th century, , , ,, . ., . 

“‘This military alliance” Kluchevsky says, should be 
placed at the very beginning of our history': it .. began 
in the 6th century, on the very fringe, in the south-western 
corner of our plain, on the north-eastern slopes and foot¬ 
hills of the Carpathians.” 1 _ 

Arab sources tell us of other polities among the Eastern 
Slavs in the “pre-Kiev period” following the disintegra- 


• V. O, Kluchevsky, A Course of Russian History, Part I, p. 104. 



lion of that fifsl alliance under the blows of the Avars. 
They were: Slavia, Kuyavia and Artania (see Part VIII). 

It is necessary to recall this development of the Eastern 
Slavs prior io the formation of the state of Ancient Rus 
in order to show' that, as was the case among other peo¬ 
ples, “military democracy" was a transition to the state 
and that the state itself appeared in bold retief shortly 
after. The Eastern Slavs, therefore, underwent a natural 
development and there was no gap in their history from 
the Antes to Kiev. 

I need this fact here, since military science developed 
along with society, and the military system must have 
changed with the appearance of the state. 

The citizens remained warlike under this early feudal 
slate. Early Feudal stales, as a rule, possess enormous 
military resources enabling them to expand and consoli¬ 
date their frontiers, draw their fragments together into a 
polity and give the people an opportunity of developing 
their productive forces. 

The part ptayed by these states in the history of Euro¬ 
pean and Asian peoples is very great. Strictly speaking, 
it is this period in the history of a people which deter¬ 
mines its place in subsequent history. It is then tha t the basic 
territory of the slate takes shape, while the people accumu¬ 
lates strength for its domestic construction as well as for 
large-scale activity in foreign affairs. The Frankish mon¬ 
archy under Pipin and Charlemagne, Armenia under Ti¬ 
gran It the Great and Rus under Vladimir are brilliant 
periods in the history of Western Europe, Transcaucasia 
and Eastern Europe. 

Account should be taken of the special features of the 
historical development of each early feudal state. 

The state of Ancient Rus was laced with verv clear-cut 
tasks which were by no means imaginary. Nor were they 
the result of chance considerations or adventurism on the 
part of the grand princes. They strike the eye as we 
examine the activities of the state. They are problems con 


riccted with the Drcvlyane, the Khazars, the Danube and 
Byzantium, The last two were handed down as a legacy 
from the Antes, for whom the Danube and Byzantium long 
remained the main objects of a protracted and persistent 
struggle. The Drevlyanc and Khazar problems became 
more acule with the growth of the state of Ancient Hus. 

Geographically, theDuleby, later the Drcvlyane, were so 
situated that they attracted Ihe attention of the Polish state. 
The issue was quite clear: either Poland, which showed a 
clear tendency to expand eastwards, would assimilate the 
Eastern Slav territory of Galich, Volyn and the Drevlyanc, 
or Rus would succeed in gathering around her all the 
Eastern Slav lands and retain them. Herein lay the cause 
of the protracted and bitter struggle on its western border. 

The integration of the Polyane. the Severyanc, the Ra- 
dimichy and the Vyatichy with Kiev was a vital and ur¬ 
gent task. Upon it hinged the existence of the state of An¬ 
cient Rus. 

The efforts to incorporate the Tiyertsy and the Ulichy 
into the state of Ancient Rus were a continuation of the 
struggle of the Antes for the Danube and the Black Sea. 

Rus did not engage in any adventurism, but resisted the 
encroachments of its neighbours oil the battle-field, being 
faced with clear-cut problems which she solved systemat¬ 
ically and unflinchingly. It is no mere chance, therefore, 
that it was this heroic period that the Russian people re¬ 
membered for all lime and recorded with particular vivid¬ 
ness in their epic fates. 

War was the basic means of solving the problems facing 
an early feudal state, such as Ancient Rus or the European 
states of the same type. Consequently, the organization of 
armed forces was a vital problem. 

In the slate of Ancient Rus, the old democratic military 
system, under which participation in the armed forces was 
the right and duty of ail freemen, was not immediately re¬ 
placed by the feudal army system, There is no reason to 
presume any radical changes in the structure of the army 


in its initial period* since there was a large number of 
free peasants who, it is true, were gradually being turned 
into serfs. It is true, also, that the government had already 
become divorced from the people, the popular congress 
(the veche) was silent, but the Grand Prince, surrounded 
by his nobles, stilt as a military chieftain headed not only 
his men-at-arms, whose numbers were few and inadequate 
for large-scale military undertakings^ but also the volun¬ 
tary units made up of free community members. The feu¬ 
dal army, composed of vassals and sub-vassals, finally 
look shape following the successful development of feudal 
relations, when the number ol free peasants was sharply 
reduced, when serfdom took firm root and when the feudal 
lord T the former lord of the manor who had become a soign^ 
ior, appeared as intermediary between the prince and 
the peasantry, largely ruined by internecine wars. But 
even so, in emergencies, the authorities frequently appealed 
to the masses. 


In the Frankish state this period began in the time of 
Charlemagne who had use For only a small highly skilled 
army. The people's voluntary units lived their last in the 
time of his grandchildren and the military organization 
became based on vassalage. It was onlv in the Landsturm, 
the voluntary army raised against invasions, that con- 
Svnption continued. 1 Similar developments were charge- 
teristic of every feudal slate, including Kiev Rus, 

-Every scholar who has studied the military system of 
Kiev Rus must have noted the existence of two elements 
in the armed Force, namely, the druzhina and the voi, 

«v chronicles, in fad, speak ol this unequivocally. 

i ou have your father’s druzhina and voi," the men-at- 
arms are reported as telling Prince Boris in 1015, But each 
of these elements has its own history, and even when thev 
exist side by side we should differentiate between these 
two unequa l parts of the Kiev army, 


xyecT^ RlJed. 1 , 1 1 Si'p™ 67^’"^" ^ " eowiorc HC 
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In the period of mature feudalism the armed vassals 
of every feudal potentate—his druzhina —constituted the 
main body of his armed forces. But during the early feudal 
period the prince retained many functions of the supreme 
leader of the "military democracy” period, while his nobles 
were not as yet numerous or sufficiently strong politically. 

We should bear in mind also that the tasks facing the 
early feudal state of Ancient Rus were so great that they 
could nof be tackled without the participation of the 
masses. But the term "‘masses 1 ’ has various connota¬ 
tions. 

All our sources indicate that village communities grew 
up out of the ruins of the tribal system. They W'ere based 
□n economic rather than blood tics. Classes already exist¬ 
ed. Slavery had existed for a tong time. The nobility ap¬ 
peared, coming partly from the ranks of the tribal elders 
and partly from the prince's military servants. We also 
find merchants. Social processes and the existence of pri¬ 
vate land tenure were conducive to the growth of proprie¬ 
tary inequality among the members of the community. The 
growth of large landholdings and the processes Just men¬ 
tioned slowly but surely led to the establishment of the 
feudal system. The feudal army, however, did not fully 
develop j n the initial period of the early feudal state. 

The prince and his nobles, of course, led the army and 
were all military men. It can scarcely be doubted that 
each of them had a druzhina of his own. On the other hand, 
it is clear that these druzhinas were inadequate to under¬ 
take large-scale campaigns. As before, it was the people 
who took part in the big campaigns, although they had, on 
the whole, ceased to be an army. It is also clear that it 
was not the entire people that took part in these cam¬ 
paigns, but only a definite number of uoi . Their numbers 
varied according to circumstances. 

The question inevitably arises: what part was played 
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in these campaigns by the bulk of the people, namely, the 
Tree members of the community? 

Our scholars disagree as to the term used in the sources 
to describe these free members. I side with those who 
consider “ smerd " to have been one of these, I have given 
my arguments above, t believe that the smerds took part 
in these undertakings as voi, a fact supported by our 
sources. Here are a number of other views. 

Dyakonov does not doubt that the smerds were a part 
of the “voluntary army" and “that the smerds were the 
foot warriors of the volunteer army." 1 * * 4 

Vladimirsky* Budanov states definitely that "the people's 
voluntary army consisted of all adult mates from town and 
village-... It was not the practice for all males without 
exception to participate in a campaign. But there were a 
few cases of such levies in mass.” 5 

Grushevsky believes that in these campaigns (he means 
the princes' campaign against the Polovtsy in 1103) “reg¬ 
iments consisting uf townsfolk and villagers served side 
by side with the druzhinas 

There are, however, some divergent opinions. 

In one of his early papers in 1908 Romanov draws a 
line of distinction between the smerds in Novgorod and 
Those living along the Dnieper. He acknowledges the par* 
tkipation of smerds only in the Novgorod army. In Kiev, 
he thinks, there was a people’s voluntary army raised by 
the veche and another raised by the prince. The author 
insists that it was only the prince and not the veche who 
could dispose of the smerds. He singles out the Novgorod 
smerds “owing to the peculiarity of the Novgorod system 


1 At. A. Dyakonov hates his conclusion on a story in the /patu and 
Lavrenty Annals on the Do lob feudal congress oFIIOS and till and the 
inscription in the l put if Annals for 12-15, which reads: "When lie came in 
lie gathered together many smerds on foot....’* (At.A. Dyakonov, Hssays 
of Ancient Rus’s Social and State Systems, pp. 102, 104.) 

s J "' Vladimirsky-Budanov. A Survey of the History of Russian 

L<W. pp, 86-87*. 

4 At. S. Grushevsky, op. eit,, p, 103, 
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in later times," which, he holds, “does not give us ground 
to transfer earlier aspects of Novgorod life to Kiev without 
additional proof.” 1 

Yushkov sided with Romanov although he was opposed 
to his drawing a line of distinction between the Novgorod 
smerds and those of Kiev. He agreed that they did not 
participate even in the campaign against the Polovtsy, 
which was waged in defence of the land and was a campaign 
Tor the common weal, but it was their duty to provide 
horses for the prince and sacrifice their arable land, their 
only means of subsistence. This was done, Yushkov added, 
at the insistence of the princes and their "drachmas'* * 
Both views are identical also in liiat they stress that 
the people’s voluntary army depended on the veche, which 
had no right to dispose of the smerds who were under the 
jurisdiction oi the princes (Romanov) or of the princes 
and their druzhinas (Yushkov), 2 
Yushkov’s view of the smerds is well known. He believes 
them to be “a special, feudally dependent section of the 
rural population” and Jays special stress on the "close 
ties between the smerds and the princely economy.” At 
one point he flatly states that they are "a group of peas¬ 
ants dependent on the demesne." 3 

This leads him to conclude that the veche had no right 
to call up the smerds and that they could be mustered only 
by the princes and their men-at-arms. Hence his support 
for Romanov's outdated view. 

In 1947, Romanov published another paper, entitled Men 
and Customs in Ancient Rus, in which he returns to the 
problem. The author declares that "today he would not 


1 6. A. Pomohos, CmcpahA [kohs k CMepj. .Hjibsmthji AkiUi'miih 
OTAe-iestnc pyctKoro nsujsa h c/ioaecficcTit, t. XIII, Kii, 3. CHE 
1908, cTp. 23 H ;ip. (li. A. Romanov, The. Smcrd’s Horse and the Smcrd. 
ticesiia Akademit Nauk, otdcU'niye russkogo yazyka i Slovesnosli, VoL 
XIII . Book 3. $1. Pekrsbwf. p. 23 ot al.) 

* 3. V, Yushkov, Essays on the History of Feudalism in Kiev 
Pus, p. 96. 




support as categorically as he did before” his old thesis 
that it was only the smerd horses that were used in mili¬ 
tary campaigns, while the smerds themselves remained 
behind. 

There is actually no reason to argue with Romanov on 
this score at the moment. 1 examine his argument only to 
demonstrate that Yushkov’s opinion on the smerds and 
their participation in the army is unsubstantiated. 

A closer examination of Romanov’s old arguments shows 
that they were in substance based on a particular inter¬ 
pretation of the story of the Dolob Congress as it appeared 
in the ipatij Artnais for 1103 (it is repeated in the Lavrenty 
and the Voskresensk Anna/s). It says: .. and Svyato- 
polks drtizhina began to say: spring is not the time to 
fight: do we want to ruin the smerd and his arable land?" 
The Lavrenty Annats say: "... for it is not suitable to go 
forth this spring; are we to ruin the smerds and their 
land?” The Ipaty Annats Tor till read: "... now is not 
the time to take the smerds from their arable land.” And 
then again: “...he will ruin the smerds and the smerds' 
land." * 1 The texts which follow stress the importance of 
the horse to the peasant. The till story puts greater stress 
on the smerd and his ties with his agricultural holding, 
although it also mentions the horse. (“...He will ruin the 
smerds and the smerds' land. But l marvel, brother, that 
you are solicitous of the smerds and their horses.") The 
story for 1103 appears to lay greater stress on the horses 
used by the smerds in their tillage. 

If we accept Shakhmalov’s opinion that the 1103 text 
was a source for the 1111 account, we must inquire wheth¬ 
er the chronicler could have given his Jill text "a totally 
different meaning," as Romanov believed. 1 The meaning 

1 Italics mine. — Author, 

1 B. A. Romanov, op, cit.. p, 3, The author re-examines the chroni 
der’s reports of the Do too Congress or 1103-1111 in his new paper en¬ 
titled .'Ireaii u HpaeM apeBHvfl Pycu. crp, 132 — M2 [Mr/sand Customs in 
Antient Rus, pp. 132-42). He uses these texts to study relationships be¬ 
tween the Kiev upper classes and the smerds under Vladimir Monomakh, 
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of these events was quite clear to the people of the 
12th century and there could have been no incentive at all 
to amend the 1103 account, A closer examination of the 
two texts shows that there is no contradiction between them, 

I believe it was first Karamzin, 1 and later Solovyov 
and Grushevsky, who delected the meaning of this ac¬ 
count. ‘The campaign was decided upon in principle, 
says Grushevsky, “and only the date was debated. Svyato- 
polk's men-at-arms considered spring to be an unsuitable 
time, because of the agricultural work: we shall ruin the 
smerds and interrupt their agricultural labour, they rea¬ 
soned. Monomakh asserted that this should not be consul 
ered because the farmers, the snurds, were in no way sate 
from the Polovtsy." “And so Monomahh’s plan was ap¬ 
proved and the campaign was to start Immediately, i.e„ in 
spring/' 3 

In fact, the army set out in March. Solovyov gives a 
similar interpretation. In 1103, Vladimir began to persuade 
Svyatopolk to launch a campaign "against the heathen 
In spring." 1 Its men-at-arms replied that it was not a 
suitable time to take the villagers from their land..." 
etc* * 

Clearly, the argument was primarily aboul Ihc date. 
The question as to whether the smerds were to participate 
or not was not debated at all. They were mentioned only 
because the princes and their men-at-arms were concerned 
with their work in the fields. I am in complete agreement 
with Romanov and Yushkov that in this ease the smerds 
mentioned were those dependent on the prince and his 
men-at-arms, and not just smerds in general. The stress 
laid on the horses is quite understandable too, for the 


rather than the smerds themselves ot I heir participation in the armed 
force. For my opinion on liis views see Part V. „ ....... 

5 N- M. Karamzin, A History nf lire Russnut Suite. Booh I, \ol. II, 


f ’'h $ Grushevsky, op. cit.. pp 102-03. [Italics mine.— 4u/W.) 

* S. .M. Solovyov. 'A History of Russia from tits Earliest Times, Book 
1, p, 343. (Italics min*, — Auilior,) 
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smerds were not to be conscripted en masse at all, while 
their horses, It seems, were to be laken in such numbers 
as to jeopardize the economies of the princes and Ihe men- 
at-arms* The horses were mainly needed for the baggage 
trains without which it was well-nigh impossible to start 
out. In those days, cavalry units were not very numerous, 
and were apparently provided with horses by the princes, 
a fact mentioned in the sources. 

But if w*e accept the fad that the smerds constituted the 
bulk of the rural agricultural population, i.c,, the major¬ 
ity of the Russian people, whether in the Dnieper or in the 
Volkhov areas, the problem of smerd participation in the 
army appears in a totally different light. Then there is 
always the need to take into account the political system 
of Kiev Rus. it is not hard to prove, for instance, that as 
a rule the urban veche (and it is only the urban that can 
be considered here) does not function in the state of An¬ 
cient Rus. The hey-day of veche congresses falls in the 
period of it? fragmentation. The prince and the veche , 
then, cannot be eounterposed, because only the prince and 
his nobles decided the problems of war and peace. It was 
they, too, who recruited Ihe army and determined its size, 
depending on the circumstances, hi the lOth century, the 
state systems of Novgorod and Kiev did not differ to such 
an extent that they could be contrasted. That is w'hy the 
events in Novgorod's military history may serve as a 
source for a definition of the military 7 system of the state 
of Ancient Rus as a w'hoie. And it is quite clear that the 
smerds look part in Novgorod campaigns. 

After his successful campaign against Kiev in 1016, 
when the Novgorodites helped him to defeat Svyatopolk, 
Yaroslav "began to reward his voi, giving Ihe starostas 
10 grivnas each, the smerds one grivnu each, and the 
Novgorodites 10 grivnas each, and sent them all home." 1 


evgorod Annalt for J0I6; Earlier end Later Versions of the First 
Novgorod Annals, p, !7&. ([la lies minc.-A«fAw.) 



There are no such clear-cut statements indicating the 
presence of smerds in the army during the early period of 
the Dnieper area. They appear late in the 11th and early 
12th centuries and later. Thus, Vladimir Monomakh 
says in his Precepts'. “And as we were travelling to the 
gorod of Priluka we were suddenly met by Polovtsy 
princes with 8,000 men, and we wanted very much to fight 
them, but our weapons had been sent on carts in advance, 
and so we entered the gorod. Only one Semtsa was taken 
alive and a few smerds." * 1 Even Romanov has to admit 
that these smerds were in Vladimir Monomakh’s army ("it 
appears that these smerds were in the prince’s army"). 2 

The item for 1159 tetls of a battle at Ushitsa when 300 
smerds defected lo Ivan Berladnik during his siege of the 
gorod ("and the smerds jumped over the parapet and ran 
to Ivan"). Romanov held that this was proof neither for 
nor against smerd participation in the army. But since 
the story concerns military action and the smerds deserted 
to Ivan Berladnik during a battle, it would be more logical 
to assume that they went over lo Berladnik not merely in 
search of his protection, but as members of one army 
crossing over to another with the intention of joining its 
ranks and fighting under Berladnik's command. "And 300 
of them (the smerds—Author) deserted," i.e., Berladnik’s 
military force was increased by 300 warriors. 

The jpaty Annals for 1245 clearly say that Rostislav 
"came in and gathered many smerds on foot, and assem¬ 
bled them in Peremyshl." The item for 1221 describes the 
night attack made by Daniil and Vasilyuk, the sons of 
Roman, near Byelcy and Cherven: "Boyar captured boyar, 
smerd captured smerd, the men of one gorod captured 
those of another, so that not a single manor remained 
free," 3 In this case we should take into account not only 


1 Lavrenty Annals, 1697, p. 240: Chronicle of Ancient Years. Part 1 
p. 160. 

1 B, A. Romanov, op. dt., p. 25 

* ipaty Annals, pp. 341, 529, 494. 
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the captured, but also the captors, i.e., the army of the 
Romanovichy, in which boyars, townsfolk and smerds took 
part. It is clear that stnerd participation in the army is not 
refuted by the sources. 

Finally—and this is a cardinal point in my polemic with 
Yushkov—it should be stressed that Romanov did not 
deny smerd participation in the Kiev army in general, but 
only insisted that “the smerds were not included in the 
people’s volunteer force which was raised by the veche, 
and not ike prince. 1 ' What i am concerned with in this 
case is to prove that the smerds were members of the ar¬ 
my. Who had the right to recruit them is another ques¬ 
tion, which, 1 believe, is easily answered if we accept that 
there was no one, apart from the prince, who could mus¬ 
ter an army iti general and mobilize the smerds, in partic¬ 
ular. 

It should be admitted, however, that we have no dear- 
cut statements to this effect in the sources for the 10th 
century. The first such accounts date back to 1016 for 
Novgorod, atid for the Dnieper area, in Vladimir Mono- 
makh's Precepts, i.e., the end of the 1 !th and the beginning 
of the 12th century. I do not doubt that if the smerds par¬ 
ticipated in the army of the 11 th century, they must have 
done so to a greater extent before. The earlier the date, 
the greater their number, until we get back to the period 
when the entire people constituted the army. If we admit 
that the smerds were not only bondmen, but the bulk of 
the rural population, which included both freemen and 
bondmen, it is this very mass or the rural papulation that 
we shall discover in the army even if tribal terms are 
used to describe it. 

In 907 Oleg mustered “many Varangians and Slovenes, 
and Chuds, and Slovenes, and Krivichy, and Mery a, and 
Drevlyane, and Radimicliv, and Polyanc, and Severyane, 
and Vyatlchy, and Horvatians, and Duleby, and Tivertsy.” 
in 944 tgor “gathered many vol, Varangians, and Rus, 
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and Polyane, and Slovenes, and Krivichy, and Tivertsy, and 
Peehenegs.” 

The latter, it transpires, were hired by Igor, who took 
hostages from among them. 

In considering the conditions proposed by the Greeks, 
Igor conferred only with his men-at-arms bul took tribute 
"for all the not." 

We discover similar facts in the account of Olga's cam¬ 
paign against the Drevlyane, The latter sent her their 
M bcst ,r men. numbering 20. and then again they sent her 
their "best men, who ruled the land of the Drevlyane, II 
was about them that the Drevlyane later inquired: "Where 
arc our men-at-arms whom we have sent thee?" After de¬ 
stroying 5,000 Drevlyane by means of a ruse, Olgn re¬ 
turned to Kiev and ‘'mustered voi" to start a campaign 
against the land of the Drevlyane. This campaign took 
place. The chronicler mentions "numerous voi once again " 

fn 900, Vladimir “gathered many voi" as well as “Va¬ 
rangians, and Slovenes and Chuds and Krivichy, for Ids 
campaign against Polotsk. It was apparently with this 
army that he advanced against Yaropolk in Kiev. An item 
for 988 says that Vladimir built strongholds in the south 
of his state and “began to gather the best men from among 
the Slovenes, the Krivichy, the Chuds, and the Vyatichy. 
and settled them in the garotte " This is the last report 
-in the chronicle mentioning the tribes which constituted 
the army of the Kiev prince and from whose ranks the 
“best mttzhi" were selected to man the strongholds. 

The latter report specifically states that “the best men" 
were required for a special purpose. Other reports indi¬ 
cate that the free population among the various tribes was 
inducted into the army. Naturally, not the entire popula¬ 
tion was mustered, but only a certain part. Its numbers 
were apparently determined by the prince himself, depend¬ 
ing on the length of the campaign, distances to be cov¬ 
ered, the strength of the adversary and other considera¬ 
tions of a military character. 


The chronicler uses other terms to describe Yaroslav's 
campaigns. Tie advances against Kiev at the head of the 
“Novgorodite$.” "And Svyatopotk’s voivode, riding atong 
the bank, began to reproach the Novgorodites, saying: 
Why did you come with this lame man?..." “And when 
the Novgorodites heard this..." (1016). But he does not 
forget the old terminology: "And Yaroslav, having gath¬ 
ered Rus and Varangians, and Slovenes, advanced against 
Boleslav and Svyatopolk” (1018). “Yaroslav gathered 
many voi —Varangians and Slovenes—and came to Kiev" 
(1036). But then the term “Slovenes" is substituted by the 
equipollent "Novgorodites,” and these, of course, include 
not only “Slovenes,” but also Krivlchy. "There was not a 
single region,” Kluchevsky wrote a long time ago. "which 
consisted of a single complete tribe. Most of the regions 
comprised different tribes or parts thereof." 1 

The latest excavations by Tretyakov and Rybakov give 
us a deeper insight into the chronicle’s story of the East¬ 
ern Slav tribes. They indicate that, from the 7th century 
at least, tribal names are used fo denote geographical and 
territorial units, rather than tribes in the precise meaning 
of the word. 1 Therefore, the Slovenes, the Polyane and the 
Krivichy in the 9th-10th cenluries are not the old tribes, 
but rather the population of the territory on which these 

1 It is ri[■ 1 1 ■ 'j.rirChy th.il Zonaras, the commander of the Bvzantifte 
Imperial Guard, who lived In the file ] I th and early 13th centuries and 
who later became ntonk and historian, reporting on the arrival of a Rus 
army to assist Vasily II in r i&8, calls this Rus detachment sail 1 1'suntr. 
TV, The Emperor attacked them with the aid of the Russian people, and 
that he. having concluded an alliance of kinship with their prince Vladi¬ 
mir through hjs sister Anna, received Iron them an auxiliary military de¬ 
tachment—") Leo of Ostia, a chronicler of the late 11th century. Who 
used the accounts of his predecessor Amathus, relating the story of the 
war of 1019 in Italy, where Russians fought in I he Bvzantine armv, savs: 
“The Normans were victorious in the first three encounters, but they were 
defeated and routed in the fourth encounter when they had to contend 
with the Russian people {cum gent.' Rnssorum).„. i ’ (V. G_ Vasflyevskv, 
^/e.rks, tol. 1, 51. Petersburg, j 90S, p. 306.) Gens kuss.rtim and hi6t 
'l mEtr;^ mean of course the Russians who comprised the army. 

.1/ ■ v Tretyak™, East Si an Tribes, Moscow-Leu ingrad. 3940. 
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tribes lived at some lime in the past. In short, the chron¬ 
icler's terminology was outdated and only gradually 
gave way to the new one, based on the names of gorods. 

It was"the freemen, the free members of the community, 
who took part in the campaigns. They were that part of 
the population which is known to us under the term 
"smerd." This is tenable if only because it docs not break 
with the preceding period, when the mass of the people 
constituted the army. 

Compared with the period of "military democracy.” the 
army underwent changes in two directions: it w r as being 
mustered as the circumstances demanded, and it lost its 
former "democratic nature," i.e., it was no longer con¬ 
sulted on general a Hairs and found itself subordinated to 
the stale, headed by the prince and his nobles, rather than 
to its elective or partially hereditary chieftains. Hencefor¬ 
ward the army was being gradually freed from those who 
were unskilled in the art of war and staffed with profes¬ 
sionals who made up a nucleus of military experts. With 
the development of feudal relations in Rus, the smerds 
were partially replaced by feudal druzhinas. 

I consider "that the participation in the army o( the rural 
population, the free members of the community, or what¬ 
ever other name we use to designate them, has been 
proved. 

The voi, apart from the villagers, also included the 
townsfolk. The report for 1016 in the Novgorod Annals 
quoted above makes it quite clear that the Novgorod towns¬ 
folk were a part of the Novgorod units which helped Yaro¬ 
slav to capture Kiev and oust Svyatopolk. No one appears 
to have doubted that the townsfolk participated in the An¬ 
cient Rus army. 

There are reports indicating that weapons were very 
expensive. That is why the Novgorod lower orders tried to 
procure money to arm the poor section of the Novgorod 
population during uprisings. The townsfolk had greater 
opportunities of procuring better weapons manufactured 
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by the city artisans. Unfortunately, the written sources 
give & one-sided picture of the army's equipment anti 
mostly depict the princes and the nobles, without describ¬ 
ing the army as a whole. The archaeological material has 
a similar failing. Weapons were placed only in the graves 
of professional warriors, i.e,, the princes, the nobles and 
the men-at-arms. That is why we have to make use of the 
few' scattered remarks in the sources. 

It may be presumed u priori that the equipment of the 
Rus army in the period of the state of Ancient Rus was 
superior to the equipment of the preceding period. The 
princes, boyars and their men-at-arms unquestionably be¬ 
gan to arm themselves better and with more varied and 
expensive weapons. But when the need arose for mustering 
large numbers of voi, the princes were unable to arm the 
tatter as welt as they themselves were armed or as they 
equipped their men-at-arms. In such cases the voi were 
given targe numbers of old weapons. 

There is a hint of this in the fpaty Annafs for 1151, a 
report which should not be taken in its literal sense, how¬ 
ever. The Kievites told princes Vyacheslav, Izyaslav and 
Rostislav: “And let each one go, who is capable of han¬ 
dling a pole; but if some do not go, give it to us, so that we 
could use it in the fight." 1 A description of the l.ipjtsa 
battle of 1216 in lire Nikon Annals says that they “struck 
at Yaroslav's footmen with axes and spears. ,T It may well 
be that the axes were those the smerds used in their do¬ 
mestic labours. A miniature in the Radziwitt Chronicle 
shows the insurgent smerds of 107] bearing axes. 

But this was only a part of the force. When foreign ob¬ 
servers referred to the Rus army as early as the 9th cen¬ 
tury, they usually described it as having a large variety 
of excellent weapons. Thus, lbn Ruste says that the Slavs 
of the 9th century had javelins and spears, and that their 
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main weapon was the sword, while the princes wore coals 

of mail- 1 , . . 

Excavations of the Chernigov barrows have revealed a 

considerable variety or princely and boyar weapons, in¬ 
cluding swords, sabres, knives, spears, battle-axes, iron 
arrows, metal helmets, coals of mail and copper plates 

from forged shields. , . 

I eo the Deacon in his paper on the Greco-Buiganan- 
Russian war, in which Svyatoslav look part, describes the 

equipment of the Rus army in some detail. 

He mentions swords and shields, and emphasizes die 
same feature of these shields noted by Mauritius years 
previously: “Their shields ... are strong and lung, going 
down to their feel, for greater protection.' - But Leo the 
Deacon does nol regard their length as inconvenient, lie 
even appears to approve of their use: the I auro-ScytiiiEins, 
having closed their shields and spears like a wall, awaited 
them (the Greeks— Author) on the field of battle," 

He also mentioned Javelins and long spears, armour, 
mail plate, arrows and stones hurled by catapult, 1 
The double-edged sword had for a long time been known 
among the Eastern Slavs. The chronicler’s legend about 
the Khazar tribute contrasts the Rus sword to the Eastern 
sabre The chronicler’s story about an exchange of gifts 
between the Rus voivode Pretich and a Pecheneg prince to 
symbolize their friendship, is typical: “And they shook 
hands, and the Pecheneg prince gave Pretich a horse, a 
sabre an A some arrows. In return Pretich gave him a coat 
of mail, a shield and a sword/ -3 The Rus swore on_ their 
weapons to honour Lhe treaties with the Greeks in 907 p 91 U 
1344 and 971. The 944 Treaty deciphers the term "weapons '; 


1 D. KhvoIson, fbn Dust's Reports on ths Khazars, Burtastj, But- 

Marians* * M oguar** Slavs and Rus, p. * 36 . 

*M h Ui^duH. JicCJic r "oEanHfi, whcrbuiih IS jicwirh, t. Wh 
u 1&46 cm. 239—241 . fM. P, Popoditi. Investigations, Remarks and 
Lecture s, VoL III, Moscow. 1846. pp- 239-41.) , F p ± 

i Lavrenty Annals . 1897. p< 55; ChtomeU of Ancbnt V cars. Pari 

J. p. 46 
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“And the unbaptized Rus place their shields and unsheathed 
swords, and wrist bands and other weapons. 1 ’ Else¬ 
where it says: “...And may they not shield themselves 
with their shields and be cut down by their own swords 
and struck down by their own arrows and other weapons." 

These swords have been discovered by excavations in 
many places (Chernigov, Kiev, Smolensk.’etc ). The story 
about Pretich underscores the national peculiarities of Rus 
and Turkic nomad equipment, but that does not mean that 
this distinction was sharp or that it was evident in every 
period of Rus relations with the steppe peoples. The Lay 
of fgor's Host mentions Eastern sabres as the most com¬ 
mon weapons among the Rus warriors. A part of the 
weapons were brought from the West and the East. But 
the bulk of them were undoubtedly manufactured at 
home, 1 

The village smerds are always depicted as being foot 
soldiers. It is the princes and their men-at-arms, and pos¬ 
sibly a part of the townsfolk who Fought on horseback. 
The item for 1068 says that the Kiev people demanded of 
Prince fzvaslav: “Give us weapons and horses, prince, 
and we shall continue to fight them (the Polovtsv— Au¬ 
thor):' 

Large herds of horses were kept by the princes for mil¬ 
itary purposes. The Ipaty Annats for 1146 mention a herd 
of horses belonging to Princes Igor and Svyatoslav. It 
consisted of 3,000 mares and 1,000 stallions. It may be as¬ 
sumed i_L.it t]iis w as not the entire equestrian reserve of 
the princes. There are also earlier reports in the Pusskaya 
Prauda, referring to the mid-Ilth century, which mention 
princely horses, stables and grooms. Cavalry units began 
to play a prominent part somewhat later. Svyatoslav’s 
army had horses but fought on foot and, according to Leo 
the Deacon, was incapable of mounted action. 

We must not pass by the question of the number of voi 


1 B. A. Rybakov, Handicrafts in Ancient Rus, pp, 223-3S 



mustered by the princes for their military undertakings. It 
w’as repeatedly studied but has not, I think, yet been an¬ 
swered. Pogodin, for instance, is justifiably critical of the 
figures given in the sources. He is inclined to set the max¬ 
imum figure for Svyatoslav's army in his Bulgarian 
campaign at 10,000. He thinks that this figure was never 
exceeded in the state of Ancient Rus. 

Solowov answers this question as regards the period of 
fragmentation, it is natural that individual principalities 
were unable to maintain as large armies as the prince 
was able to muster before Ancient Rus felt apart. Solovyov 
mentions the figure of 8,000, but estimates the joint forces 
of several principalities to have numbered anywhere from 
20,000 to 50,000, The Novgorod region, Rostov w ith Belo- 
oaero, the Murom and Ryazan regions could jointly raise 
50,000 men. Incidentally, Great Novgorod, which was 
spared fragmentation, could muster 20,000 ] in the second 
half of the 12th century. Vladimirsky-Budanov suggests 
similar figures. 4 

Pogodin refers the reader to Chertkov’s special study, 
which must have greatly gratified the extreme Nonuamst 
Pogodin, since both authors proceeded from figures of rov¬ 
ing Norman bands. But their arguments are unacceptable. 

To prove that Svyatoslav couid not have had more than 
10,000 warriors at the start of his Bulgarian campaign, 
Chertkov cites eighteen reports from the 9ib-IMh centuries 
about Norman raids on the coast of Europe, It transpires 
that these raids were carried out by insignificant forces, 
in groups of from 2. 3. 7, 12 and up to 200 boats. Chert¬ 
kov reckons from 8 to 20 men per boat and thus arrives 
at a very small figure. His reasoning is often very weak. 
He doubts every one of the Russian and Byzantine 
sources and has complete confidence in West-European re¬ 
ports, without in any way explaining his preference. In 
988, for instance, 3 Norman boats captured “many places 

1 S, M. Solovyov, op. dt. p- $69. 

* M, F. Vladimirsky-Budanov* * op clt. P p- S7 
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in East England and spread terror up to London itself." * 1 
In 820, 13 of their boats seized two islands opposite Poitou 
and devastated “the entire western part of France," etc. 5 
These are second-hand reports but Chertkov makes no at¬ 
tempt either to check the facts or analyse them critically, 
Jl is true that he allows wide latitude in measuring the 
capacity of these boats. We can go a step further: the Rus¬ 
sian chronicle places 40 men in Oleg’s boat. Boplan (I7th 
century) places as many as SO or 70 men in a Cossack 
boat. Thus, even if we take the average of SC) men per boat 
it transpires that SO men terrorized a part or England up 
to London, while 260 men devastated Western France. 
These figures are surely very dubious. 

The Normans were undoubtedly notorious for their raid¬ 
ing skill, but these were raids which were successful be¬ 
cause they were sudden and culminated in the speedy 
withdrawal of the well-armed and daring detachments. 

All of the 18 facts adduced by Chertkov fail to explain 
the history of the military undertakings of the Kiev 
princes, since they were engaged in campaigns and not 
raids. These were dictated by the problems facing the state, 
and were organized very differently. They were intended 
to—and certainly did—have a different effect. Chertkov sees 
no difference between the two. l-fe asserts that Svyatoslav’s 
aim was "only plunder at an agreed price,” He adds that 
it was only after his great success in Bulgaria that Svya¬ 
toslav slightly changed the aim of his campaign,® 

The sources, however, refute this interpretation of 
Svyatoslav's campaign in Bulgaria. Byzantium induced 
Svyatoslav to undertake a campaign, and not a raid. It 
was intended to weaken Bulgaria. It will be recalled that, 
prior to this, the Emperor Nlcephorus attempted to pene- 


1/1 VepirtKW, 0 rote an mu boAnu kmukoho kmmjk C B «rocJiana Hro- 
nemiNJi ( .PyccKnflKeropM’iKMmHtSopHfiFr'. VI, 1843. crp 363), (A.Chert- 
kcA\ A Description of Dtr War of Grand Prince Svyatoslav Igorevich . 
Rnsskif trior tthedty Zbarnik t VI, [ M3 r p. 303,) 
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trate into Bulgaria, but, fearful of the difficulties of the 
campaign, he decided “not to expose his warriors to the 
dangers of this impassable and suspicious territory. In¬ 
stead, he preferred to send Kalokir to the F euro-Scythi¬ 
ans.” "whom we” (the Greeks—A uf/mr), writes Leo the 
Deacon, “usually call Rus, to seek their help in conquering 
Bulgaria.” “It was impossible to induce the Taudans (Rus 
—Author) to leave Misia” a fact which we glean not only 
from the testimony of Leo the Deacon, but also from the 
talks held on the subject between Svyatoslav and the By¬ 
zantine Emperor, which resulted in the war between the 

two. ■ , . t 

We learn of Svvatosiav’s plans from the Chronicle of 
Ancient Yeurs. fie not only wished to remain in Misia per 
manently, but also to transfer his capital to the banks of 
the Danube. 1 This does not look like a sudden landing 
by a few score or even hundred of seafarers who make 
oil with their booty lest it be recaptured. It was a well- 
prepared campaign to the Danube, which was well known 
to the Slavs and the Antes as early as the 6th century. 

it was no easy task to nullify Svyatoslav’s successes. 
This was quite clear to the Byzantine Government. Leo 
the Deacon reports that Niccphorus Phocas was carefully 
preparing for the campaign against Svyatoslav, lie inten¬ 
sified training in the army and took other emergency 
measures, but still had misgivings about victory. He began 
to fortify Constantinople, just in case Svyatoslav should 
attack the capital of the empire, in the midst of these large- 
scale preparations, Nicephorus fell victim to the plot of 
John Tzimisces. 

Nor did this latter, who unquestionably had military 
talent, dare to attack Svyatoslav. He made a futile at 


1 Svyatoslav’s campaign* in the Caucasus are also well known, and 
Academician V. V. liar told had every reason, quoting Arab sources, to 
sav 111 a l the local population did not regard him as a rubber, but as a 
new power which they tell it necessary to recognize. Nor was the dost rue 
t ion of the Khazar Kingdom a predatory act. 




tempt to talk Svyatoslav into leaving Bulgaria. Meanwhile, 
the Rus army, having devastated Thrace, was moving 
towards the capital. Tzimisces, who had his hands full 
with the war in Asia Minor, sent magislcr Bardas Skliras 
with an army to meet Svyatoslav. The battle of Arcadio- 
pole was, seemingly, not decisive, and Tzimisces had to 
send another army against Svyatoslav with instructions 
to w in ter in Thrace and Macedonia, where he promised to 
arrive himself with a big army the following spring. 

Having quelled the uprising led by Bard as Phocas in 
Asia Minor, Tzimisces, finally, commenced the war against 
Svyatoslav, He sent a large Sleet to the Danube to cut off 
Svyatoslav’s army. Meanwhile, Greek diplomats were 
soliciting the sympathies and assistance of the Bulgarians. 
According to Leo the Deacon, Tzimisces had 15,000 foot 
and ]3,000 horse, apart from the fleet. If we add to this 
the crews and the Bulgarian army we shall arrive at the 
figure of 50,000 to 60,000 men at the disposal or Tziinis- 
ces. Nevertheless, according to Leo the Deacon, Tzimisces 
considered the "victory" over Svyatoslav to have been 
gained "beyond every expectation” and only thanks to the 
miraculous intercession of St. Theodor. 

ft is thus, through an appraisal or the enemy forces 
which Leo the Deacon of course knew better than the Rus 
army, that we arrive at an approximation of the numerical 
strength of Svyatoslav's army. It could not have been 
substantially smaller than that of the Greeks. This makes 
the figure of 60,000, reported by Leo the Deacon, highly 
probable. He must have been aware also of the precise 
number of that part of the Rus army which, under the 
treaty with the Greeks, was allowed to return from Bul¬ 
garia and was supplied with food-stuffs by the Greeks. 
According to the treaty, the Greeks delivered corn for 
22,000. Even if these figures, as all others pertaining to an 
estimation of the numerical strength of the army, are not 
absolutely exact, they are, nevertheless, not arbitrary, but 
are based on the testimony of one of the most competent 
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scholars of the time and are fully corroborated by the cor¬ 
relation of both forces. 

Analysing other facts bearing upon the numerical 
strength of Rus forces in major campaigns in the Ancient 
Rus period (such as Vladimir's campaign against Korsan 
and his campaign to aid Emperor Vasily, when the Greek 
army mutinied against him), we can safely say, firstly, 
that these were neither gambles nor raids, but large-scale 
and well-organized campaigns, and, secondly, that they 
involved large military forces. 

Vasityevsky, in his paper entitled 77re Varangian-Rus 
and the Varangian-Engtish Mental-Arms in Constantin¬ 
ople in ike JWi and J2th Centuries , examines the partic¬ 
ipation of Rus forces in the war between Emperor Vastly II 
and Bardas Phocas who was supported by practically the 
entire Byzantine army. He says that 6,000 of the Rus 
guards remained in the service of the Byzantine Emperor 
after his victory over Bardas Phocas. We do not know how 
many men there were in the Rus army that saved Vastly II 
from imminent ruin. One living is clear, however—that 
there must have been incomparably more than 6,000 men, 
because it was impossible to defeat Bardas Phocas with a 
small force. Michael Pfellus, Leo the Deacon's continue- 
tor, mentions “a considerable military detachment of the 
Tauro-Scythians who came to Vasily’s assistance." Ccdrc- 
nus and Zonaras tell us that this Rus force played the de¬ 
cisive: role in the fighting. It could not have been small. 

The Armenian scholar Stcpanos Taronsky, a contempo¬ 
rary and a very accurate reporter, notes that the 6.000 were 
those "whom King Vasily asked of the king of the Rus when 
he gave his sister in marriage to the latter." 1 This was, 
apparently, only a part of the Rus army which took part in 
quelling the rebellion of Bardas Phocas, Vasityevsky is 
very cautious on the subject: "ft is thus beyond doubt that 
a big Russian military corps, at least 6,000 strong, was 


« V, 0. Vasilyevsky, IForii, V°1. l. pp. 20O-OJ. 



present in the Byzantine Empire from 988 until the first 

years of the llth century." * 1 

Vladimir would hardly havfc agreed to leave all the 
forces he had sent to Byzantium in the service of the Emper¬ 
or. Substantially greater forces must have taken part m 
the campaign. Vladimir’s campaign against Korsun, the 
six-month siege designed to isolate the fortress and, final¬ 
ly, the capture of the impregnable city also required many 
thousands of people, It is self-evident that a great people s 
army, in which the princely and boyar men-at-arms played 
the leading role, took part in all these and other great 
campaigns, I believe that we can also make use of later 
figures, suggested by Solovyov and Vladimirsky-Budanoy. 

Summing up the numerical strength of the armies in 
the areas which had previously been parts of Rus (even 
allowing that the separate principalities had to exert great¬ 
er e(Torts when they acted on their own than when they 
were within a uniform state system) we arrive at figures 
reaching tens of thousands. These figures w>ere already 
quoted above as being the most probable, 

In order to solve its major international problems, the 
state or Ancient Rus had to have a large army, It was no 
longer the armed people of the "military democracy" pe¬ 
riod, because military democracy was a thing of the past. 
State power had become divorced from the people, Vast 
material resources fell into the hands of that power and 
enabled it to arm. at its own expense, those whom it mus¬ 
tered for its campaigns. 

This is made clear by the Chronicle of Ancient Years 
when it tells of how Vladimir Svyatoslavich discussed the 
feud and the wergild with his counsellors: "...And the 
bishops and the elders declared: ‘Wars are frequent, and 
when wergild is collected let it be expended to procure 
weapons and horses.” 2 Vladimir had to agree. In view of 

I V. 0. Vasilyrofcy. °P- cil„ p, 203. 

* Lavrenty !897. p. 124; Chronicle vf Ancient Yean, Pari 

1, p. 87. 
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the growing military needs preference had to be given to a 
system of fines to replace the institution of the feud. 

'There is yet another item for 1068 corroborating this. 
After the defeat inflicted by the Poiovtsy, “the Kievites 
ran to Kiev, and gathered for a veche in the market place. 
Sending for the prince (Izyaslav Yaroslavfch— Author) they 
declared: ‘The Poiovtsy have overrun the land; give us arms 
and horses, prince, and we shall continue to fight them. 

The princes musl have had arms and horses in reserve. 
But these were not always sufficient. In certain cases, as 
we have seen, the princes urged the people, whom they 
mustered for war, to arm themselves as best they could. 
Under the circumstances the equipment could not be uni¬ 
form for all the voL 

We arc now entitled to draw the following conclusions 
about that part of the Kiev army which bore the name of 

pot: 

1. There must have been a certain continuity in the mil¬ 
itary system of the period (before the formation of the 
early feudal state) when the people were an armed force, 
and the next, the stale period. 

2. The basic change in the military system of the early 
feudal state, as compared with the preceding period, vas 
that the army ceased to be “an armed people" and was 
transformed into an instrument of state power. 

3. The uoi were not a standing army. They were mus¬ 
tered each time the need arose and in different numbers, 
depending on the circumstances. 

4. The uoi consisted of villagers (the bulk of whom 
were smerds ), and townsfolk. 

5. The state of Ancient Rus required large armed forces 
to cope with its major international problems. Tens of 
thousands of armed men were led by the princes and the 
boyars in the big campaigns. 


1 Lavrenty Annals. 1897, p, 186; Chronicle of Ancient Year s, Part 

I, p. 114. 
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6. In spite of the fact that the Kiev prince possessed 
large reserves oT arms and horses for military purposes, 
these were often inadequate to arm the entire mass of voi 
Sometimes, the townsfolk had to arm themselves at their 
own expense, 

The Druzhina 

The earliest meaning of the term druzhina, as can still 
be seen in some Slavonic languages, is domestics, chelyad, 
and also the community in general, a union, an associa¬ 
tion. 

The Russkaya Praoda contains traces of this ancient 
usage: "If the murderer is in their verv and is present, 
then, since he pays into the general lund, they are, there* 
fore, obliged to help him or pay the wild vira\ but togeth¬ 
er they shall pay only 40 grivnas, white the remunera¬ 
tion to the relatives of the one killed is to be paid by the 
murderer himself; to make up the 40 grivnas he has to pay 
his share from the druzhina"* In short, if the verv cannot 
find or deliver the murderer it has to pay the wergild joint¬ 
ly, In certain cases it may be paid in instalments. But 
the wergild is paid by the community as a whole, and 
every member of the verv contributes his share, That is 
what is called paying "one’s share from the dru¬ 
zhina” 

With time the druzhina ceases to mean domestics and 
chelyad. It comes to mean the court of a big landowner 
or boyar, ft denotes a noble’s menials, above ail those who 
bear arms. Self-evidently, the druzhina could have acquired 
this latter meaning only with the appearance of those who 
could maintain it, he., with the emergence of the nobles 
from among the mass of freemen. The members of the 
druzhina are often called "servants,"- But it is doubtful 

1 Exit:nsn* Pravda ., Art, S, 

1 "Pyotr went to town and he arrived at lire prince’s bailey, and 
then (he prince's servants, all m black cloaks, earn* forward lo meet him " 
Ipaiif Annal& r p. 3|9 T 
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whether this terra really included the druzhina as a whole, 
Jt did not apparently include the so-called “senior * 1 ' dm- 
zhina. 

As a rule, the druzhina is inseparable from its leader. 
It may be handed down from lather to son, remaining, as 
it were, the property of the house, the family. In this re- 
spect it is altogether different from the voi, who are usual¬ 
ly mustered ad hoc. The expressions used by the chroni¬ 
clers are revealing: “And Oleg went and took many voi 
“Igor ... began to gather many voi": Olga “gathered 
many ooi”: Vladimir “gathered many voi“\ Yaroslav "as¬ 
sembled many voi" etc. 1 

The army is raised from among the people as the occa¬ 
sion demands, while the druzhina is a standing body. It 
is never “gathered." It is always there at its leader's side. 
He consults It and campaigns with it, Of course, only a 
part—and a very small part—ol the druzhina is in fact 
consulted. 2 The bulk of the druzhina are not counsellors 
ol the prince and the nobles, but Iheir comrades-in- 
arms. 

Accounts by Caesar and Tacitus of the military system 
among the Germans are very indicative. In Caesar’s time, 
the Germans did not as yet have any druzhinas in the pre¬ 
cise meaning ol the word: ", ..And when any ol their 
chiefs has said in an assembly “that he will be their leader, 
let those who are willing to follow, give in their names," 
they who approve ol both the enterprise and the man arise 
and promise their assistance and are applauded by the 
people" 3 

At that time the Germans lived under a pre-class sjs- 


* Lavrenty Armais , 1897. ftp. 22, 44, 56, 74, 14t>: Chronicle 

of Ancient Years. Part I, pp. 20, 33, 42, 5-1, 97. 

1 This is proved by the conferences between She princes ami their 
men .at-arms: two princes cot together with their mcn-at-anns “in a 
single tent” on the shore of Lake Dolob. There were also not many con¬ 
ferences to revise the Russkaua Prondo. 

1 Cains Julius Caesar, 77ic Gallic 11"® and Other Commentaries ," 

London, p. 923. 



tern. The prtneipes were tribal elders. They Invited those 
of the free Germans who were willing' to join in the cam¬ 
paign, Everyone who gave his consent lived entirely in¬ 
dependent of the chieftain. It was a comradeship of mil¬ 
itary men set up for that particular undertaking. It was 
not yet a druzhina. 

The existence of the druzkinas, which were then stand¬ 
ing organizations under influential and wealthy people, 
was noted some 150 years later by Tacitus. The druzhina 
was maintained by the chieftain who acquired the neces¬ 
sary means by “plunder and war.” “The men-at-arms ex¬ 
pect from the bounty of their leader a steed, as well as a 
blood-stained victorious spear. Instead of payment they 
are feasted, abundantly, even if not refined ly'” “There is 
a custom among German tribes.” the author goes on to 
say, “whereby alt voluntarily present their leaders with 
certain quantities of cattle and the fruits of the earth, 
This is accepted as an honorary gift but simultaneously 
serves to satisfy the needs (of the chieftain and his men- 
at-arms— Auihor). Every chieftain strives to have the best 
and most numerous troop.*' 1 

Many traces of the old social system were preserved in 
the German military organization and, in particular, in 
the status of the men-at-arms In the time of Tacitus, be¬ 
cause the tribal system had not yet completely disap¬ 
peared from German society in the 1st century A.D. 

According to iacitus, "...their towers and wedges (the 
horse and foot— Author) were not haphazard conglomera¬ 
tions of men, but were composed of families and gens, and 
their dear ones were near them and they heard the walls 
of their women and the cries of their infants. For each 
these were the most sacred witnesses and the mo^t val¬ 
ued praisers. They go with their wounds to their mothers 
and wives, who arc not afraid to count and tend them, it 


_ Ia 1£ ; jvpbhiuj * 

crp, 63-64 (The Germans, Moscow, (937. pp, (33.64), 
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is ihev. too, who bring the warriors food and encourage 
them” 1 

All the accounts of Tacitus indicate that this was a so¬ 
ciety in which the state had not as yet made its appear¬ 
ance. It was a “military democracy” with a popular as¬ 
sembly, a council of eiders, tribal notables and a supreme 
military leader who united the tribal groups. 

The men-at-arms played a very' conspicuous role in this 
process. They were transformed from temporary and pri¬ 
vate units into standing groups and comprised well- 
trained fighting personnel. They enhanced the pow'er of 
their chieftains and assumed a prominent station in society. 

The History of Ammianus Marcel inus which deats w ith 
events in the 4th century A.D. (353-378) gives a striking 
picture of the German troop. Their king, Hodonomar, sur¬ 
rendered to the Romans in the Battle of Strasburg. where 
the Alemans suffered a defeat. “200 men-at-arms (comi- 
tes) and three of his closest friends, who considered it a 
shame to outtive the king or not to die for him, if the cir¬ 
cumstances so demanded, also voluntarily aliow’cd them¬ 
selves to be put in irons.” 2 We here find two groups in the 
druzhina: the amici iuticUssimi, Le., his closest aides and 
friends, and the comites —the rank-and-fite men-at-arms. 

The Mongols had a similar druzhina in Genghis Khan's 
time. The tribe was still in existence among them in spite 
of a number of signs indicating the existence of classes. 
The army was still organized on the gens principle as was 
the case among the Germans in the time of Tacitus. The 
members of a gens stood together in the ranks forming 
separate units. The khans had their own troops, the nu- 
kers, which in Mongolian means "friends.” The men-at- 
arms lived together with their chieftains, were maintained 
by them and regarded as their domestics. They participat¬ 
ed in campaigns together with their chieftains. 


1 Ibid., cap. VII. p. 59. 

* Ammianus Marcel inus, lib. XVI, § 60; The Ancient Germans, p. 177. 
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The khans' nobles had troops of their own. 1 

Ibn Fadhlan reports that in the early 10th century the 
King of Bulgaria on the Volga had similar friend?, called 
the askhabs, 1 This was beyond doubt his personal troop 
as distinct from the army, which was mustered as the oc¬ 
casion demanded. 

These facts are so obvious that it is scarcely necessary 
to reiterate them. 

Unfortunately, Russian documents do not enabte us to 
trace the stages of this interesting process even to the 
extent that is possible regarding the Germans using the 
testimony of Caesar and Tacitus, 

it is true that Gth-7th century Byzantine sources present 
a comprehensive picture of semi-patriarchal and semi* 
feudal relationships, but the Russkaya Pravda, the treaties 
with the Greeks, and the chronicles, beginning with the 9th 
century, deal with the time when the state had already 
been formed. By then the druzbinas had played their part 
in setting up princely power and strengthening the nobil¬ 
ity around it politically. The druzlunas are a mature ele¬ 
ment in the political system of the early feudal state. 

The existence of druzhinas under the Rus princes is 
supported by so many chronicler's accounts that it is ab¬ 
solutely self-evident. We have less information on the dm- 
zfiinas oi the Russian nobles in the 10th and l lfh centu¬ 
ries, but there is sufficient evidence to prove that they were 
no less commonplace than the princely druzfUtiQS- Consid¬ 
er, for example, Sven eld, one of the most powerful nobles, 
and capable of vying with his prince. His men-at-arms ex¬ 
celled those of the prince in apparel and equipment and 
aroused the envy of the latter: “...And Igor's druzhinu 
said: Sveneid s men are rich in arms and apparel, but 
wc are naked. Come, prince, let us go in search of trib- 


1 B. Y. Vladimirtsev, 
87-93 et nl 


pp. 87*93 et at. 
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ute, so that you will profit and we too. Van Vyshatich. 
who collected tribute in Bcloozero for his Prince Svyato¬ 
slav and who quelled the smerd uprising of 1071. had his 
own men, his own troop. 1 Ratibor, a boyar of Prince Vse¬ 
volod Yaroslavich, also had a druzhtna of his own. The 
Life of Feodosij of Pechera describes a boyar who raided 
the Pechora Monastery to take home his son who had run 
away to the cloister. At this point we should recall the 
well-established practice of sending representatives to By¬ 
zantium not only from the princes, but also irom the dis¬ 
tinguished noble families who played a part in ruling the 
country. “Ivor, son of Igor, (was the representative— 
Author) of the Rus Grand Prince; Vuefast, son of Svya¬ 
toslav—oi Igor’s son (i.e., Vuefast was the representative 
of Igor’s son Svyatoslav — Author ), Iskusevi of Princess 
Olga, Study—of Igor. Igor’s nephew, Ulcb—of Vladi¬ 
slav (i.e., it was Vladislav who sent Uleb as his deputy— 
Author), Kanitsar-of Peredslava (i.e,. Peredslava sent 
Kanitsar as her deputy — Author) , etc. 3 

Who are these prominent and trustworthy people en¬ 
trusted with such a responsible political mission? They 
are not relatives of those in authority. They are undoubt¬ 
edly prominent members of their retinues, in short, men- 
at-arms. One practice of great interest was that the men- 
at-arms (all oi them or only a part), following the death 
of the head of a large boyar family of this kind, remained 
in the same retinue and continued to serve the family, 
then headed by a woman. 

This fact is well known from epic lore. 4 The Scandina¬ 
vian sagas also tell of the existence of such druzhttias un* * 


1 Lavrenty Annals. 1897, pp 
Part I, pp, $9, 117 


S3, 171; Chronicle if Ancient Year*' 


1 Lavrenty Annate, 189!, pp. 198, 219. 

» The 944 Treaty with tlw Greeks. 

* “Hail, thou, Ivan Goditiovkh! Have a 
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• --nan, mod, i«»ii umiiivnun .- - hundred rifn from 

the prince. inEghly Russian hngati/rs. and another hundred from the 
princess," The saga of Olav, the son of Trygves, contains a report that 
the wives of Rus princes kepi half of the druzkinn and received money 
from the treasury for its upkeep.’* (K. HenoAtm Hcropu# poccHftrxux 



der lhe nobles in Rus. Ingigerda, Svyatoslav's bride, de¬ 
manded that he give Ladoga and the surrounding area to 
her relative Ragnvald, who naturally went there with his 
men-at-arms. Ingigerda stipulated that Ragnvatd’s station 
and authority in Rus were to be similar to those he en¬ 
joyed at home. The Eyraundar Saga describes Eyrnund as 
a leader of men-at-arms whom he calls “my men’” and on 
whose behalf he signs a treaty with Yaroslav. 1 Eyrnund 
and his men-at-arms joined Yaroslav in several battles. 

Finally, the Russhaya PrQvda, sums up valuable data on 
the subject. Unfortunately, the article concerned allows 
several readings which give different shades of meaning 
to the law. 


This is Art. 91 of the Extensive Pravda, entitled “About 
the Boyar and Druzhina Inheritance.” It says: “If {any one 
dies) among the boyars or druzhina, the inheritance shall 
not go to the prince, but ii there are no sons, it shall be 
taken by the daughters.” (The First Troitsk Copy.) The 
Second Archaeographic Copy has a different title: “About 
the Boyar or Lyudi Inheritance” In the Pushkin Copy the 
beginning of the text; 'And if (anv one dies) among the 
boyars or druzhina ...” j s rendered as follows: “And ii 
(any one dies) among the boyar druzhina...” 

The general meaning of the article can be fully under¬ 
stood only in comparison with Art. 90, entitled “And If a 
Smerd pies.” ft reads: “And if a smerd dies without male 
heirs (the Pushkin Copy), the "inheritance goes to the 
prince, and if he have daughters at home, they shall be 
given a part, and if they are married, they shall be given 
no part. Nikolsky and Presnyakov noted the “negative 


»■.«?* 10®—HO. npnwsame 292. 
(K. Nevolin, A History of Russian Ctvti Leu:. Vbi J st Pv>fmhunr 
1851. pn. 109-10, Note 292.) ' Petersburg, 

1 A. H. Jinnies, . Eymundar Sojju" „ pv C c#ne .Tfronttci Hanecrafl 
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form of the article on the boyar and druzhina inheri¬ 
tance/’ which, according to Presnyakov, gives the iin- 
pression that it was written to repeal a common practice 
when the property of the man-at-arms reverted to the 
prince in the absence of sons, "the former practice is in this 
wav alleviated in favour of the daughters, who thus became 
heirs.” The prince’s right to srnenls’ inheritance involved 
only the princely smerds who inhabited the princely lands. 

Nikofskv and Presnyakov are right. There was un¬ 
doubtedly' a period in the history of the druzhma when 
it was kept by the prince and was granted land as a bene¬ 
fice, i.c„ for life. It is quite clear that under the circum¬ 
stances the man-at-arms had no right to inherit. However, 
after the man-at-arms consolidated his position on the land 
and the benefice became a fee. the old law must ha\e been 
repealed. The Extensive Pravda of the early 12th century 
records this change which had occurred earlier, the 
growth of the economic independence o\ the men-at'arms 
is a fact which was noted a long time ago by our scholars. 

Thus far, the status of the dependent smerds remained 
unchanged. In the Galich land it was changed in 10 
middle of the I -1th century. The Pravda of the ) aros n- 
vichy hints at a certain initial similarity between the sta¬ 
tus of the princely smerds and that of the men-at-arms: 
“If a smerd is tortured without the prince’s orders, a line 
of three grivnas shall be paid and for an ogniskeharun 
and the Hurt and the itteehruk -—12 grivnas. (Art, 3 .) 

Considerable changes must have taken place in the eco¬ 
nomic and political life of the country for the status of 
the druzhina to have undergone such a complete change 
(see Part. V). We shall have to examine the composition 
of the early druzhina more closely. 


1 A. Y. Presiivanov, Ustutei tn Kussiun Hi* *tr.ry. Val. 1. P* ] k- 
V N ikotikv. T/u: ‘ Principles Underlying the Study o; " t 

fjiw p, 3f>i. 1 fully agree with Yiishkov’s opituon on the iU kject. 
(S. V. Yushtov. Buoys the History t f Feudalism jn Kieo on Rus. p. I5d<) 

* At cch n rA—a swordsmanT r, 



One is struck by its heterogeneous nature. The pertinent 
terminology of the sources is of some interest. The term 
druzhina is qualified as great, the most beautiful, the best, 
the foremost, the senior and the junior. Besides, the sources 
use a number of words to denote the druzhina or a 
part ihereof, namely, chad, grid, gridba, otroks, detskiye, 
tcoryane, servants, muz hi and princely mttzhi, boyars, 
Those alone indicate the existence of various groups in 
the druzhina and partially reveal their purpose. 

This problem has been studied by our scholars at length, 
slml] therefore adduce only those general conclusions 
winch appear to be completely substantiated. 

The senior (stareishaya) druzhina is in fact the senior 
in every sense of the word, For the most part it is those 
men-at-arms who gained glory and rose to eminence while 
serving their princes and boyars, or their fathers. They 
w ere expert in war and good counsellors, and their opinion 
is highly valued. They are known by a distinct name—the 
boyars or muzfu{ princely muzhi, if they are the prince's 
men-at-arms). There may well have been some hierarchi¬ 
cal difference between the boyar and the muzh. At all 
events both these groups constituted an exclusive group 

M r COntrast lo more modest, ju- 

wh,cI) I s morc numerous and differs from 
' £ . 10 [ ! Urit an< ^ Dufies. Jt consists of otroks 

fijSSSi.?*? f r " pecial na mes—the mec funks, 
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princetv muzki. boyars, and the prince’s senior men-at- 
arms. It was they who, as voivodes, 1 i.e., the leaders of the 

ooi, led the recruits, . „„ 

They were also the counsellors of the pnnee as member, 
of the prince’s retinue, without whom he adopted no im¬ 
portant decisions. They were examined in the chapter, en¬ 
titled “The Prince and Ihe Kiev Nobility. 

Beginning as members of a princely or boyar escort kep 
bv their masters, the men-at-arms gradually became lan _ 
owners, who held their land, first as a benefice, and then 
as a fee. This development is attended by corresponding 
changes in their political status. This in brief was the his¬ 
tory of the druzhina, . ... 

The increased economic and political importance of ie 
nobility enabled it to assume a position m ipent en 
the central authority in the state of Ancient Rus ami c\en - 
ually to oppose that authority and pave tlie w.u ° v 
fragmentation of the state into separate feudal principal i- 

tics each headed bv a prince. ..... * „ ( t,„ 

The dmzhinas played a decisive role in this strengthen- 
ing ol the Kiev boyars ami ihe junior mr.ubers of tho K cv 
princely house. That part ol Ihe rlr.raA.mr which settled 
on Ihe land ceased to differ from the local °yers 
grown up on Ihe land with the consolidation and expan¬ 
sion oi private land tenure. The boyars whatever then 
origin, became a ruling class oi big feudal Irn-ds. They h 
came seigniors holding their military sen* an s (p 
tstj s ) as vassals, who replaced the men-at-arms.' 

1 Voditl —to lead*—Tr* 

< T . SSlE 

able. I would only disagree will! hi , r *u_ .....ti n f ihe men- 

cruilmenl—Tr.) to'denote the nptashment «*■£ 

at-amis. The dmihina were not d ,,. ,h, na or bv the ad mis- 

raented by the sons of the needed.' and who in 

si on of new people whom the prince nr u retinue. Such 

s a " j ™ 1 ^ 
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Military terminology was uniform throughout Rus, but 
St had its peculiarities in Novgorod. It is there that we find 
the terms grid, gridba {Novgorod Annals and the Brief 
Russkaya Praoda) . The words gridnitsa and grid found 
their way to Kiev with the Novgorod Prince, Vladimir 
Svyatoslavich, but we find them used only once in connec¬ 
tion with the story about Vladimir's leasts. This story may 
well have been compiled on the basis of Novgorod legends. 

In the earliest Russkaya Pravda, written for Novgorod, 
we find: “...either it be a Rusin, or a gridin. or a mer¬ 
chant.” The First Novgorod Annals say of Vladim ir’s feasts: 
“...and those who are to come include the boyars, and 
the grid, and the centurions and the decurions and the 
noble muzhi ,,.” ( Yaroslav's Church Statutes use the 
term “gored people” instead of the "noble muzhi"). The 
same chronicle uses a stock phrase to denote the upper 
crust of Novgorod society: ,, ognishchane, grid, the big¬ 
ger merchants” {1166); “ognishchane and gridba and 
merchants” (1195); “ ognishchane and gridba and whosoever 
is a buyer and a merchant" (1234). In this formula, as 
in the previous ones, the merchants invariably occupy 
third place and the grid— second place, without exception. 
First place is set aside for those who are called either Rus, 
boyars, or ognishchane— ail terms used in Novgorod to de¬ 
note the wealthiest, noblest and most influential people. 

By the 12th and 13th centuries the term grid apparently 
came to he used in Novgorod to denote not only the men- 
at-arms in the narrow sense of the word, i.e./the armed 
servants of the princes and boyars, but also that part of 
the landowners who emerged from a fusion of the men-at- 
arms settled on the [and wilh landowners who had never 
served in any druzhtna. It may be safely said that when 


lull sky’s household. Kusnlsbcbe, a faithful servant of the prince, tells 
him: “ J . . . Do vou remember.., wliat you wore when you cutttt here? 
Today you arc dressed In silk and the prince lies naked , . , ” Anbal 
came of his own accord and apparently applied for a position wills the 
prince. He was not “recruited.* 
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this term was finally abandoned even in Novgorod, it was 
replaced by another purely Russian one, the ziuiyi people, 
who continued to be an intermediary group between the 
boyars and the merchants. 


Auxiliary Forces 

Apart from the voi and the druzhina. the armed forces 
q! the Kiev princes included hired units and troops. V a- 
rangian men-at-arms—warlike Scandinavian detach men s 
led bv their chieftains—were hired to strengthen the army, 
as well as bands of Turkic nomads. The Chrumde o\ An- 
cierit Yeats has a number ot reports conicrning ufli g 
of Varangian men-at-arms. It tells of the Wrang'ans in¬ 
vited to take part in big campaigns by Igor, Oleg, \ ladi- 
mir and Yaroslav (according to the chronicle, Svyatoslav 
did not apply to the Varangians). Hie Eymufldar Saga 
gives a very vivid picture of negotiations between Prince 
Yaroslav and the Varangian men-at-arms. 

This was a difficult period for Yaroslav, who was en¬ 
gaged in a struggle with his bnfott Svyatopo k he 
Damned.The latter was in league with the Polish ruler. King 
Boleslav, and the Pechencgs. Eymund and his \ arangian 
men-at-arms who were prepared to serve any pHnceas 
long as they were paid, offered timely mid to Yaroslav. The 
latter replied: “...We very much need your men-at-arms 
and your efficiency, because you are brave Korse men. But 
1 do not know the payment you require for your sen ices. 
Eymund replied: “First of all, you shall grant us something 
to take home, for me and my men, and shall not refuse us 
anything from your best supplies of which we may ia\c 
need" “1 am agreeable to this keep, \aros!a\ said. Then 
Evmund added: “You are aiso to pay every one of our w ar- 
riors an ounce of silver, and a further half ounce to every 

This was apparently too high a price and ^ros!a\ r- 
tused. Eymund then offered a compromise: Instead of the 





silver—beaver and sable skins and other goods which 
abound here, in your land. Their value shall be estimated 
bv us and not by your warriors. And if there be booty you 
can grant us pfennigs. If we are idle you shall grant us 
less goods." With these stipulations the agreement was 
concluded for a period of 12 months. When the term ex¬ 
pired, E yin unci said to Yaroslav: "We have lived in your pos¬ 
sessions For some time, king; now choose whether our 
agreement shall stand or tlo you wish to destroy your com¬ 
radeship (agreement— Author) with us, and we shall have 
to look for another leader, because the payment or pfennigs 
was slow,” *"l think that 1 do not need your men as 1 did 
before,” Yaroslav said, "it is too great an expenditure of 
wealth for us to pay you the price you demand ” Eymund 
reminded Yaroslav that his chief enemy Svyatopolk was 
still alive, and Yaroslav then agreed to extend the agree¬ 
ment for another year. When that term expired, Eymund 
concluded an agreement with Qryachislav of Polotsk, one 
of Yaroslav's enemies. 

We do not know for certain how many men-at-arms 
Eymund had. But there is indirect evidence that they were 
not very numerous. Under the treaty a keep was built for 
them in Novgorod* Eymundar Saga says that it was made 
oi stone (which is very doubtful) and upholstered with red 
cloth. This fact is supported by an item in the Chronicle 
for 1015, which tells how the Novgorodites resented the 
behaviour of the Varangian men-at-arms and destroyed 
them. "When Vladimir wished to go against Yaroslav (af- 
ler Yaroslav and the Novgorod boyars had refused to pay 
tribute to Kiev), the latter, who feared his father, sent 
beyond the seas and brought the Varangians.” These Va¬ 
rangians, who remained idle in Novgorod, "treated Ihe 
Novgorodites and their wives with violence. The Novgo- 
rodites rose up and destroyed the Varangians in Paratnon's 
baitey," The hired Y'arangian detachment was destroyed in 
a single bailey, apparently the same building, or one very 
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similar to it, concerning which we learn such curious de¬ 
tails from the Eymundar Saga. 

But their numerical strength is not the point at issue. 
When the Rus princes enlisted the services of the Varan- 
gian men-at-arms on certain conditions, they regarded 
them as an auxiliary military force—which, however, was 
composed of people skilled in the arts of war. 

There is another important aspect to this problem. Only 
the Novgorod princes-Igor, Oleg, Vladimir and Yaroslav 
—enlisted the services of these auxiliary detachments, 
Kiev never invited any Varangians, and Svyatoslav never 
sought the aid of the Varangians in any of hi^ big cam 
paigns. 

The practice of inviting auxiliary Varangian troops was 
discontinued in Novgorod under Yaroslav. While No\ gorrn 
occasionally invited Scandinavian detach merits, Kiev, un¬ 
der similar circumstances, had resort to the Turkic peoples, 
When Igor's army was on its way to Byzantium in J4-, 
the Bulgarians, as their duty demanded, reported to the 
Byzantine Emperor Roman: "The Rus are coming and they 
have hired the Pechenegs.” * 1 * Apparently Rus did not great¬ 
ly trust these mercenaries, because Igor, as the chroni¬ 
cler reports, took hostages from among them. In m$ strug¬ 
gle against Yaroslav, Svyatopolk Ihe Damne a ,c 11111 
self with the Pechenegs. It is impossible to sav for sure 
whether the Pechenegs in this case were mercenaries or 
allies. 3 f am inclined to assume the former. 

When Vasilvok, Prince of Terebovl, was preparing to at¬ 
tack Poland, he invited the Berendeis, the Pechenegs and 
the Torks. Here, too, we do not know on what conditions 
these Turkic military units joined the Rus prince in Jus 
campaign. 


1 Lwrentg Annals. 1897. p. 45; Chronicle of Ancient Years , Part 

P * “And took hostages from them.* Annals. 1897, p. «» 

Chronicle of Ancient Years , Part I. p. 34.1 Antitni Year* 

1 Lavrenty Annals. 1897, pp. 138-40; Chronicle of Ancient l ears. 

Pari i, pp. 96-97 
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It is noteworthy that the participation of Turkic auxil¬ 
iary units was such a frequent occurrence that it far sur¬ 
passes the number of invitations extended by the Nov- 
gorodites to the Varangians. 

There is every reason to presume that the Rus princes 
obtained this assistance either by arranging joint military 
undertakings, by hiring auxiliaries, or by settling the 
nomads on Rus borders under certain conditions, namely, 
as federates. 

Kiev Rus made use of nomad military detachments from 
among those with whom our South had maintained unin¬ 
terrupted intercourse for several centuries. 

There is a revealing Fact in the Ipaltt Annals for lilfr 
“All summer the Polovtsy fought with the Torks and Pe- 
chenegs, on the Don, and there was a battle which lasted 
two days and two nights and the Torks and Pechenegs 
came to Vladimir in Rus." In other words, defeated by 
the Polovtsy, the Torks and Pechenegs sought refuge with 
Vladimir Motiomakh, Another item for 112] says: "Vla¬ 
dimir expelled the Berendcis from Rus, while the Torks 
and the Pechenegs fled o! their own accord" The same 
event is described somewhat differently in Ihe Lavrenty 
Annals: “That same year (1120) the Torks and Berendess 
fled from the Rus land; they ran hither and thither and 
thus perished.” 

These reports make it clear that only the military de¬ 
tachments fought the Polovtsy in 1116, and not all the Be- 
rendeis, Torks and Pechenegs. Defeated by the Polovtsy, 
the military detachments (with their cattle, kibitkas, wives 
and children, as Turkic hordes usually moved), could 
not settle on Rus soil without the permission of the Kiev 
Prince Vladimir Monoinakh who, in this case, w as scarce¬ 
ly prompted by charitable motives and gave them per¬ 
mission to settle on certain conditions profitable lo him¬ 
self. 

The Torks and the Berendcis were most probably settled 
in border regions as federates, on the understanding that 



they would defend the Russian frontiers. This is also indi* 
cated by the fact that the Bcrendeis were driven out of Rus 
five years after they had settled on its soil. One feels the 
same resolute hand allowing and forbidding, inviting and 
expelling. The decisive role was played by Monomakh. He 
considered it useful to conclude an agreement with the 
nomadic Bcrendei, Tork and Pecheneg detachments and 
settled them on his borders. 

It would appear that the violation of the agreement by 
the federates forced Monomakh to expel the Bercndeis, 
while the Torks and the Pechenegs, who found themselves 
in similar circumstances, decided not to await expulsion 
and left oi their own accord. 

But it seems that cases of expulsion were extremely 
rare. There is abundant proof indicating that the nomads, 
particularly the Berendeis and the Torks, settled for good 
in Ancient Rus. 

This is very clearly indicated by the toponymy. Wetind 
the following names: in the Chernigov land Pechenyugi 
in Novgorod-5 eversky mjezd\ Pecheniki in Starodub uyezd’, 
in the Kharkov land' Pechenegi In Chuguyev uyezd; Pe- 
cfienega Hill near Chuguyev, Torchinovo stronghold in 
Bogodukhov uyezd, the village of Torskoye in Kupyansk 
uyezd', in the Kiev land the settlement of Torch in Kiev 
uyezd, Torchin and the rivulet Torchanka, a tributary of 
the Usha in Radoslavl uyezd, Torchitsa on the River Tor- 
ehitsa, the village of Torchevsky Stepak in Tarashcha 
uyezd, the River Torcha, a tributary of the Tikich, Torch its- 
koye Hills, the villages ol Velikoye and Maloye Polovets- 
kovc in Vasilkov uyezd, Kumanovka and Berendichcv 
(now Berdichev), Pechenezhets near Rosava; in the Volyn 
land Torchin in Lutsk uyezd, the village of Polovetskoye 
in Zhitomir uyezd] the village of Polovtsy near Brest; the 
village of Torchitsy in Chernaya Rus; in Podolia Torchin, 
Kumanivtsy, Kumanov, Kumanyevka in Lipetsk uyezd, 
Torkov in Brasiav uyezd] in the Galich land Berendovichy 
and Torki in Peremvshl district, Pechenezhin in Kolomiya 
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posad: Pechenegi grave near Zvenigorod; Polovtsy in 
Chortkov posad; the settlement of Polovets near Manovets, 
Torki in Sokal posad, Torchitiovkhi in Sambor posad , 
Kumanycv in Tishanevsky posad. 

All These names are widespread in the border forest- 
steppe region with very few of them in the forest area; 
the nomads settled on Rus’s outskirts naturally preferring 
the steppe to the forest 

The gorod of Torchesk in the Rus area played a major 
role in the history of the clashes between the princes of the 
appanage period, ft was a centre to which other Turkic 
settlements gravitated- It is there that we discover, in the 
late 12th century, Konduvdy, the "Torchesk prince" He 
was arrested by Svyatoslav Vsevolodovich on trumped-up 
charges. Other Rus princes interceded in his behalf de¬ 
scribing him as a courageous man who was useful to Rus. 
Offended by Svyatoslav, Konduvdy incited the Polovtsy 
against Rus. A year later Konduvdy entered the services 
of Ryurik, another Rus prince, who gave him the gorod of 
Dveren on the Ros, ‘Tor the sake of the Russian land,” 
Le., with the stipulation that he defend the Russian land. 

The I paly Annals clearly speak of the service relations 
between! the “black hoods," (a collective term lor nomad 
horsemen) and the Rus princes. 

In 1151, the "black hoods” addressed princes Vyache¬ 
slav, IzyaslaY and Rostislav as follows: "We want to lay 
down our lives for your father Vyacheslav, or for thee, or 
for thy brother Rostislav and all vour brethren. And we 
shall gain honour for you, and if not, we shall die here with 
you, but we do not want to have Yury." Another item for 
1J55 says the same thing: the Polovtsy came up to Kanev 
where Yury Dolgoruky then was, and asked him to order 
the Berendeis to release the Polovtsy prisoners. Yury could 
do nothing for them, because the Berendeis stated flatly: 
"We die for the Rus land with vour son, and perish for thy 
honour." 
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Jt is quite evident that the Berendeis were engaged bv 
Vury on certain conditions. The Polovtsy appealed to Vurv 
ratlier than to the Berendeis, who helped Rus to defend her 
frontiers. But the limits of Yury’s power over the Beren- 
deis were also specified. One of the provisions of their 
agreement was the federates' right to war booty. Yury as 
the chronicler observes, “did not treat them with violence.” 

he same chronicle for 1159 reports an interesting inci¬ 
dent when tiie Berendei leaders—Tudor Satmszovich, Ka- 
rakoz Mnyuzovich and Karas Kokc Wound it profitable to 
,* v * *5* services of one prince (layaslav) and join an 
o her (Mstislav), They sent envoys to Mstislav saying; 
II you want to be friends with us, as your father had been, 
and will gwe us a fine gorod each, we shall then leave 
byaslav.” Mstislav agreed and, it would seem, gave them 
each a fine gorod, undoubtedly along the Ros where all 
these nomad horsemen were settled. 

The ipaty Armais for 1J77 report the seizure by the Po¬ 
lovtsy of "six Berendei gorods" There are no grounds for 
asserting that these are the same gorods which Mstislav 
gave the Berendeis, but the fact that the chronicle men- 
uons Berendei gorods is highly indicative. Being settled 
0n ^ Us territory, the nomads undoubtedly changed their 
nomadic way of life and gradually became a part of the 
Russian society and state, Tiiev became, as the chronicler 
pub it, “ours." 1 

Ail these people scltled as federates formed "regiments," 3 
i e., they were organized as military units. 

The age-long existence of the two peoples very nalu- 


r ,i ■ had many of hts inen-at-ariiu fn the gored, ,,, And Prince 

dnrihf W Mk mj i Eetlar > r Gr ^ of y aid, and Wifd Pobvtiy, Koi;chflk 

Batteyev'* chad/' ‘'The wild Polov- 
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rally bred similarity of interests. Eventually, we find the 
"black hoods” playing a most active part in the political 
life of Ihe Russian land, which became their adopted moth¬ 
erland. Rostislav, the son of Yury Dolgoruky, after his 
unsuccessful service with Grand Prince Izyaslav, said to 
his father in 1149: "I have heard thal you are favoured 
by all the Rus land, and also by ihe black hoods." 1 The 
death of the Kiev Prince Izyaslav was bewailed by "all the 
Rus land and all the black hoods." When Rostislav Msti- 
slavich (Vladimir Monomakh's grandson) ascended the 
Kiev throne, "he was welcomed by everyone, and by the 
entire Rus land, and all the black hoods rejoiced."* After 
the death of Rostislav, the Klevites and the "black hoods 
invited Mstislav. There are many such examples. 

It is quite clear that Ihe "black hoods" were very 
closely associated with Rus, 

Although most of the striking facts about live Pechc- 
negs, the Torks, the Bcrendeis and olher Turkic peoples, 
to whom the chronicle at limes refers using ihe general 
term "black hoods," relate to the period of feudal frag¬ 
mentation, i,e., not direclly to the period of Ancient Rus. 
they, nevertheless, help us to understand to some extent 
their status in the state of Ancient Rus. 

The ties linking the Eastern Slavs and the Turkic no¬ 
mads were of long standing. The Rus written sources refer 
to events which arc of considerable antiquity. The Torks, 
lor instance, are first mentioned by the Chronicle of An¬ 
cient Years in 985, when Vladimir Svvatostavich and his 
unde Dobrynya launched a campaign against llie Volga 
Bui gars. The Torks accompanied them. Characteristical¬ 
ly, the chronicle reports: "while the Torks wenl along the 
shore on horseback." Thus, Vladimir’s army, which was on 
foot, according to the pradice of the day, included the 
Torks as cavalry. Since they were under the command of 


1 jpattf AnnatSt pp. 262 H 323 K 324. 

M aa . . r Tin; Kievites sent their envoys, and the black hfijods sent 
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Vladimir himself it may be naturally presumed that they 
were a part of the Kiev army. The report in question does 
not state that that particular campaign was the first Joint¬ 
ly undertaken by the Rus and the Torks. 

Torchesk is first mentioned a$ a gorod in the Ros area 
in 1085. But we should be justified in assuming; that it 
existed earlier, and possibly arose in connection with 
targe-scale fortification works on the southern borders of 
the state. 

The Pechenegs are first mentioned as enemies m the 
Chronicle for 935. It may be presumed that the Torks were 
the first to establish treaty relations with Rus. The Torks 
and the Berendeis helped Rus to beat back the Pechenegs 
much the same as the latter themselves* together with the 
Torks and the Bcrendeis h who came to help Rus to repulse 
the Polovtsy somewhat later. 

The relationships we discover in the 11th and 12th cen¬ 
turies must inevitably have had a history. In 944, the Pe- 
dhenegs, as we have seen, were part of the Rus army in 
Igor's campaign against the Greeks. Such a long and 
close military co-operation between Risk and tEtc nomadic 
peoples was not only a quantitative factor in that it 
served to enlarge the Rus military forces. It was also a 
qualitative factor. The Tork auxiliary detachments were 
mounted, and their arms came from Asia, 1 t leave aside this 
aspect of the matter, wishing only to stress that the his¬ 
torian should bear in mind that the equipment of the Rus 
army, considering its antiquity and unique nature, hence¬ 
forward developed under the impact of peaceful and mili¬ 
tary relationships with Byzantium, the Hast and the west. 
The history of the Eastern Slavs Is much more complicat¬ 
ed than experts who do not wish to take the trouble to 
delve into that remote past are wont to imagine. But Kse 1 - 


1 An exaniEile iwm the Ipata Annate for 1146:“. - - The Herendei-i 
attacked the regiment from the rear with their sabres, and began lo 
tut them down. . . N . p. 232. 
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Hus cannot be understood unless all these complex phe¬ 
nomena are taken into account. 

Here are my main conclusions: 

1. The military system of Kiev Rus was a result of the 
age-long development of the Eastern Slavs. 

2. The written sources make it possible to reconstruct 
to a large extent the military system in the period of "mil¬ 
itary democracy." the period when the state of Ancient 
Rtis was taking shape and the period of Feudal fragmen¬ 
tation. 

3. The foundations of Ancient Rus's military system 
were laid in the period of "military democracy," when the 
army and the people were one. when the armed people 
constituted the army. 

4. With the emergence of the state, i.e., with the divorce¬ 
ment of power from the people, the army became a part 
of the government apparatus without, however, losing 
many of its earlier features. As before, the army was the 
people, but not the entire people, and only that part of it 
which was mustered as the occasion demanded and in num¬ 
bers determined by the scale and scope of a given military 
undertaking It was partially armed by the state. The peo¬ 
ple s army Has disbanded when it was no longer needed. 

'*■ The major tasks facing the state of Ancient Rus made 
the Kiev princes gather large armed forces. 

6. The wealthy and noble people organized druzhmas 
which helped them to strengthen their economic and po¬ 
litical might. 

7. There is a growth of large-scale land tenure, the 
benefice and lien systems, 

8. The Ancient Rus army, apart from fhe voi and the 
druzkmas, included Varangian and (much more frequent¬ 
ly) Turkic auxiliary detachments which were invited on 
various conditions. 

9. Varangian armed detachments were hired bv Nov¬ 
gorod, 1 

10. Kiev dtd not invite any Varangians. It used the serv- 
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ices of the nomadic peoples of the East, who came into 
contact with Rub at a very early date. 

11. The nomads were admitted by the Kiev prince 
either as hired military detachments or as federates settled 
on Rus's borders for their defence, 

12. It is impossible to get a correct understanding of 
Rus army history during the earliest period without tak¬ 
ing these non-Russian military elements into considera¬ 
tion. 

4, REMARKS ON THE ANCIENT RUS VECHE 


There is little reason to discuss the veche in a hook on 
the slate of Ancient -Rus, since the veche, strictly speak- 
ingp did not function in that state, The veche flourEsned 
in the period oF Feudal Fragmentation. It is only towards 
the close of the Ancient Rus period that we find veche meet¬ 
ings in some cities—an indication of the grow th o e 
cities, which were about to rid themselves oF (he Gran 

Princess control. . 

There is one fact, however* which serves to justify the 
present chapter: studies of the veche do not always draw 
a dividing line between two periods in our history— the 
period of the state of Ancient Rus, when the veche was si¬ 
lent, and the period of feudal fragmentation, when it 
raised its voice—at times very loudly. 1 believe that a few 
remarks on the Ancient Rus veche will show the reason 
ship and interdependence of these two periods which are 
quite distinct. But these remarks are mere addenda to the 
chapters dealing with Ancient Russ political system. 

Much has been written about the Ancient Rus veche It 
may even be said that not a single student of Ancient Rus 
has ignored the institution, There arc also a number of 
special papers on the subject,* 


1 See C. At- nimeaaaUi. CM v^cthh seumiiHU rnMm&mm** 
ftiHoana IV (jnpuviecKHti HtypM.1". l 

levsky. The Participation <4 the Zem&o ' 

loam iV , Yuridichesky Zhttrual, No. 5, Section II. ■) - M 
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The most voluminous and comprehensive paper on this 
subject by Sergeyevich, which rightly held first place 
among pre-revolutionary studies, indicated many aspects 
of the matter which require additional investigation, 

I do not intend to review the problem in its entirety. I 
merely wish to consider the periodization of the history 
of the institution. This is of great importance in determin¬ 
ing the nature of the state of Ancient Rus. 

Sergeyevich presumes the veche to have existed through¬ 
out our entire early history up to the Tatars. Quoting the 
well-known text of the Lavrenty Annals for 1176 (‘‘The 
Novgorodites from the earliest times, and the people of 
Smolensk, and Kiev, and Polotsk and the folk of at] other 

regions assemble in veche as in counsel_") and other 

reports in the chronicles, he flatly declares: “Thus, in the 
opinion of the first chronicler as well as a later one who 
lived at the end or the 12th century, the veche had always 
existed," In order to substantiate this thesis, which he ac¬ 
cepts, with facts, he goes on to say: “But we are in a po- 


yiacTiM? irapoaa B Mpxoaiioft Baacrii ao hwbchhji iik rocy^apcTBMFom 
ycTpoficTM a XIV n XV mk*x. Bapinaoa 1882, (V. Dyac'haci. The Par¬ 
ticipation of the People in the Government in Slavonic States Prior to Changes 
in Their State Systems in the 14th and 15th Centuries. Warsaw. !SS2.) 
g- npeaumi ueflcwciBa ..nett- n khftjkcciiiili rrephoa upeuneft 
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sition to cite official 10th-century documents testifying fo 
the people’s participation in political affairs of the time. 
These are 01cg f s and Igor's treaties with the Greeks. I he 
first treaty was concluded not only on behalf of th^ prince, 
but 'also (on behalf) of all those Rus who are under 
him* * (911), To conclude the second treaty envoys were sent 
on behalf of 'all the people of the Rus land/ M Elsewhere 
he makes a similar sweeping statement: “The veche as a 
phenomenon of common law existed from time Immemo¬ 
rial/* 1 To prove this he quotes the expression “from time 
immemorial h+ used by the Lavrenty Annals, as well as I lie 
decision of the Polyane, who had purportedly "decided in 
common 1 ' to pay the Khazars a sword per household* the 
behaviour of the Drevlyane in their negotiations with 
Princess Olga, the siege of Belgorod by the Pechenegs, etc, 
Sergeyevich describes the veche as existing In Ancient 
Rus intermittently. It is only the Tatar conquest, he be¬ 
lieves, that makes a gap in the history of the veche. “The 
Tatar conquest/" he writes, "was an event of paramount 
importance which paved the way for a new order of 
things*... The Invasion of the Tatars serves to acquaint 
the Russian principalities with a power which stands for no 
compromise but must be obeyed unconditionally. I he basis 
for the veche *s development was at once destroyed. - This is 
a very important problem and requires closer examination, 
A new approach is evident in later studies which ap¬ 
peared after Sergeyevich's book* Veche end Prince. Thus, 
Vladimirskv-Budanov divides the history of the veche into 
several "epochs/* One gathers this from the titles in fus 
paper, namely: "The Origin and the First Epoch in the 
History of the Peoples Assemblies/ 1 “The Second Epoch 
in the Development of People's Assemblies. The Third 
Epoch of Veche Assemblies/' So-called 4 tribal meetings 
are held in the first period h which lasts from the 6th to 

1 V. I. Sergeyevich. Russian Juridical Antiquities* Vot. H. p. 33. 
(Italics mine.— Author.) 

* Ibid., p, 34. 



the 9th century. The second period (the 9th and 10th cen¬ 
turies) is a transition period from the tribal meeting to 
the urban, when "'the best people from the entire land 
gather at the leading city to settle their affairs and de¬ 
bate the business of the zemstvo in the presence of the cit¬ 
izens of that city.” The third period (between the 11th and 
the 13th centuries) “is an epoch in which this form of pow¬ 
er emerges as an independent force with its rights fully 
developed. It coincides with the period when the rule of the 
leading cities is conclusively established.” 1 

Similar opinions are expressed by Dovnar-Zapolsky in 
his study The Veche. He writes: “The ancient Rus veche 
did not emerge in historical times. Its origins lie in the 
earliest customs of the Slavs.” l ie then quotes Procopius, 
recalls the Dreviyanc, the treaties with the Greeks and 
quotes the Lavrenty Annals on the “existence of the veche 
system from time immemorial/’ i.e., follows in Sergeye¬ 
vich’s footsteps. But later lie differs from the latter and 
makes use of the paper by Vladimirsky-Budanov with sub¬ 
stantial amendments and addenda. In his opinion, the Rus 
princes maintained their rule by military force among the 
tribes, "with the exception of Novgorod and Kiev, i.e, the 
Novgorod Slavs and the Polyane, When the prince ruled 
with the aid of a hired army, which was mainly foreign, 
the voice of the veche could not be heard. But the veche 
was not completely subdued by military force. It continued 
to deal with the affairs of the tribe and the gorads, be¬ 
cause the princes limited themselves to the collection of 

tribute and did not interfere with the administration_ 

As the principalities developed, the veche lost Sts tribal 
nature because they did not always coincide with the an¬ 
cient tribal frontiers. It was in this period, i.e , from the 
end ot the llth century, that the veche relations began 
rapidly to develop.” 


> fg.ii * p])' 52 Vladfminsky-Budflnov, /I Sunvtt of the History of Rwzian 
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The decline of veche assemblies in Muscovite Rus anrt 
in Lithuania w as caused by different events. The Talar con¬ 
quest was "one of the major causes” in the case of 
Eastern Rus, Dovnar-Zapotsky believes the second to lie 
in the pecutiar nature of Muscovite Rus. "It is the veche" 
he writes, “the emergence of gorods in Rus, the appearance 
of an itinerant trade population. Life was entirely dif¬ 
ferent in north-eastern Rus: it was an agricultural Rus, in 
contrast with the trading Dnieper and Volkhov Rus. The 
villager found it difficult to react to every political event.” 
In Western Rus “the veche functioned more calmly and 
with a few exceptions peacefully co existed with the hered¬ 
itary princely power," After the integration of Western 
Rus in the Lithuanian stale, “the veche continued to exist 
for some lime ... although it was naturally deprived of its 
political importance. The loss of political independence 
transformed the veche from a political organ into a 
unit of local self-government." The veche ends up as a 
sejm, 

Dovnar-Zapolsky, like some other authors, presents the 
history of the veche in connection with the development 
of Ancient Rus as a whole. Me contrasts the urban trading 
Rus in the Dnieper and Volkhov basins to the rural, ag¬ 
ricultural Rus in the north-east, f ie holds that the tribal 
system existed under the state of Ancient Rus and Tell 
apart only in the appanage period. Foreign military 
forces controlled by the princes hindered the development of 
the veche system, with the unexplained exception of Kiev 
and Novgorod, The princes manifestly refrained front “in¬ 
terfering in the administration," etc. But the author un¬ 
doubtedly tries to present the veche in its development and 
to introduce some periodization info its history. 

Kluchevsky also gives a periodization of the veche his¬ 
tory. He hotds that the veche of the volost cities emerged 
in the llth century, "becoming increasingly vocal front 
the end of that century and spreading throughout the 
coun try.” The rise of the veche meetings took place after the 
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decline of the princes* prestige "due to the internecine 
wars” and the growth of the regions with their cities. 
Kluchevsky docs not find any veche meetings prior to the 
ilth century. He makes no special study of the veche and 
his views are set out in a general course. I think his indi¬ 
cation of the period when the urban veche assemblies 
emerge and increase their influence is correct. 

Pokrovsky admits that the veche had its own history. 
“It would be very remiss of us," he says, “to think that the 
veche remained immutable throughout its entire history " 
But he himself refuses to study that history: “We leave 
aside the problem of the origin of the veche and its evolu¬ 
tion ..." he declares, explaining elsewhere that “we draw' 
a dividing line between this earliest tribal veche’' and the 
later urban veche , “because there are no grounds to con¬ 
nect them as successive links In a single chain." “We see 
the emergence of the Kiev urban veche" he writes, 
“in very different social and economic circumstances: 
there is absolutely no purpose in seeking its remote 
ancestors," 1 

Having noted correctly that the Kiev veche of the 12th 
century was different from the veche of tribal society, Pok¬ 
rovsky is wrong in refusing to seek the ancestors of the 
Kiev people's assembly of the |2lh century. The task of 
tile historian is to study social phenomena in their devel¬ 
opment, The author does not wish to do this. Having set 
out his main views, he considers it unnecessary to delve 
into the past in his studies of the veche assemblies of the 
12th century'. He confines himself to a statement of 12th- 
century facts regarding the urban veche system. “The An¬ 
cient Rus republics," he writes, “began with an aristocracy 
of birth and ended up with an aristocracy of capital. But 
in between these there was a phase which could be called 
democratic. In Kiev it coincides with the first half of the 


* M. N. Pokrovsky, An Outline of the History of Rus Culture , Part 1, 
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12th century. In that period the people were the tactual 
rulers of the Rus cities. T ’ ,fe 

In Soviet times the veche has been examined by Yushkov. 
He divides the history of the veche assemblies into periods, 
namely, the tribal system, the Kiev state and the "feudal 
monarchy," as he calls the political system of the princi¬ 
palities which emerged with the disintegration of the stale 
of Ancient Rus. 1 agree almost entirely With his descrip¬ 
tion of the veche in the first and third periods, but not in 
the second. I believe Kluchevsky to have been right in re¬ 
fusing to see veche assemblies in 10th-century Kiev Rus, 
as stated by Yushkov. Yushkov hi nisei i acknowledges that 
there are no oilier reports about the veche in the IOth cen¬ 
tury save that about a veche in Belgorod besieged by the 
Pechenegs in 997. This does not warrant the conclusion that 
veche assemblies were a common phenomenon. Neither is 
the difficulty resolved by Yushkov's remark that "the prin¬ 
ciples of primitive democracy found sufficient expression 
at the veche in that period," because there are no grounds 
for the assertion that "primitive democracy” existed in 10th- 
century Ancient Rus, There was no trace of "democracy" 
in Ancient Rus. But Yushkov insists that ",.. the veche, 
whose beginnings lay in the tribal assemblies, also con¬ 
tinued to exist under the Kiev state.”* * 

Nor can 1 accept without reservations his description 
of veche assemblies in their final period, because his ex¬ 
clusion of "the broad urban democracy, the traders and the 
artisans" from the veche assemblies is too categoric. He be¬ 
lieves the feudal upper orders of the cities to have been the 
mainstay of the veche, I think that in this he underestimates 
the part played by the cities in the politics of the princi¬ 
palities—as the fads indeed show. Of this more below. 


1 A critique of Pokrovsky'* views may be found in my article in 
the collection FlwtHB hctoji’h' ecxofl Komit-nutm M. H. noKpoocKdro 
(AflWnsf Pokrovsky's Historical System, Part f, Moscow-Leningrad, 1939, 
pp, 70416). 

* S. V. Yushkov, Essays, p. 194. 
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In 1946 Tikhomirov published his Towns of Ancient Rus 
in which he devotes a special chapter to the veche. There 
is no basic difference between our views, Tikhomirov puts 
it this way: "My view' of the veche assemblies is in the 
main similar to that of B. D, Grekov in the new edition of 
his Kiev Rus.'* 1 

Here are the main periods in the history of popular as¬ 
semblies in Rus as ! see them, 

By the 7th-Slh centuries the class system was in evi¬ 
dence among the peoples in the Volkhov and Dnieper ba¬ 
sin and tribal survivals began perceptibly to disappear. Po¬ 
litical alliances, emerging on the ruins oT the tribal sys¬ 
tem, look shape in severai parts of this vast area as early 
as the 7th and 8th centuries. Unfortunately, we know noth¬ 
ing about their internal system, By the 9th century, one 
can speak or the existence of an early feudal state of An¬ 
cient Rus which grew rapidly and uninterruptedly during 
the 10th and the first half of the 11th centuries. The peak 
of its development was simultaneously a moment of ma¬ 
turity for the forces which worked for feudal fragmenta¬ 
tion, The dismemberment of this state was due to the 
growth of its components headed by their leading cities. 

This growth was connected not only with the increased 
economic might of these cities, but also with the greater 
political weight of the urban masses, which had to be 
reckoned with not only by the upper orders but even by the 
princes, whose number had multiplied, The subsequent his¬ 
tory of the several parts or dismembered Rus depended 
upon the correlation of classes within each. These prem¬ 
ise^ substantiated above, form the ground work for my re¬ 
vision of the periodization of the Ancient Rus veche. 

From the above it becomes clear that all is not well 
with our periodization. The reason for this is also obvious, 
t is impermissible to divorce the history of the veche 
rom c history of Rus as a whole, for the veche is only 

1 M, N, Tikhotniri&v, Towns of Ancient Rus, p. 318. 
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an aspect, albeit an important one, of the entire historical 
process. It is not therefore surprising that there is con¬ 
siderable divergence of views on this involved subject. 

But that is not all* It is not difficult to perceive even 
from the brief historiographical survey given above that 
the various authors who wrote on the veche infused the 
term with varying content. Vladimirsky-Butfanov, for in¬ 
stance, finds it possible to apply the term even to the 
meetings convened by Prince Vladimir in Kiev at which he 
gathered his elders and boyars and "many people.” The 
author himself realizes the danger of such an interpreta¬ 
tion, and hastens to warn the reader that there were two 
future institutions combined in such "zemstvo dumas,” 
namely the boyar duma and the veche. It is not quite clear 
why the author speaks of "future" inslitulions, including 
the veche , since he considers that the "zemstvo duma” was 
the "second phase" in the history of the veche and a “tran¬ 
sition from the tribal assembly to the urban." His expla¬ 
nation that he regards the urban popular assembly as a 
veche assembly having the most developed forms of that 
governing body helps to clarify the situation to a certain 
degree* 

The term veche is derived from the root “ve" hence, 
veshchati, which fully corresponds to colloquium and pur- 
lamerttum. It is a popular assembly to debate and settle 
important public affairs. 

I believe this definition requires no explanation, such as 
an assembly of *'a leading city" or “a tribal assembly." 
We shall also be limiting the term if we define it as "an 
organ of state power," because we shall then be faced 
with the question of whether or not the popular assemblies 
of the pre-state period are to be regarded as veches . 

We shall have to agree on a definite conception of the 
veche for the sake of convenience and clarity in the sub¬ 
sequent exposition, 1 think we could start by calling the 
veche a popular assembly {in class and pre-dass society) 
for debating and settling public affairs. It is assumed that 
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these were important, since an assembly of the people 
would not be convened to debate trifles. 

This [cads us to the necessity of studying the popular 
assembly throughout the ages, paying careful attention to 
the circumstances under which it existed. The nature of 
these circumstances also serves to determine the periodiza¬ 
tion in the history of this important historical insti¬ 
tution. 

Considering that bourgeois scholars were also inclined 
to recognize the “tribal veche" on the basis of the sources, 
we shall not only have to acknowledge this view regard¬ 
ing the ancient origin of the veche assemblies as being 
correct, but shall also have to delve into the problem, 
bearing in mind the enormous material collected by Morgan. 
There is a special book by Frederick Engels based on that 
abundant material, in which he deals with the evolution 
of the pre-class system, the emergence of class society and 
the state with its key institutions. He pays special atten¬ 
tion to the part played by veche assemblies in this process. 
Today wc are justified in saying that under the tribal sys¬ 
tem the part played by the popular assembly depended on 
the stage of development reached by the system at each 
given moment. Here are these stages: 

1. The administration of the tribe through a council of 
chiefs elected by the gens. 

2. Co-ordination between the council of chiefs and the 
supreme military commander. 

3. Administration by the council of chiefs, the popular 
assembly and the supreme military commander. This prac¬ 
tice remained in force until "the institution of political so¬ 
ciety,” i.e., the state, 

' As a general rule the council (of chiefs— Author) was 
open to every individual who wished to speak on the mat¬ 
ter being publicly debated,,,. But the decision was taken 
by the council.” 

In spite of the fact that the council was elected by the 
tribe for life, its members could always be removed. That 
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is why “it was unavoidable ... that the popular element 
should be commanding in its influence” 1 in the council. 

The emergence of the state altered this system. 

Here is how Engels describes the inception of the state 
in German society: I. “The moment had arrived for trans¬ 
forming military leadership into kingship. This was done.” 
2. “The council of chiefs, even ii it had not long be¬ 
come obsolete, could not have assembled and was soon 
replaced by the king’s permanent retinue." 3. “The old pop¬ 
ular assembly was still ostensibly preserved, but more 
and more as an assembly of the sub commanders of the 
army and the newly rising notabtes/’- 

There must have naturally been some deviations from 
this scheme in different parts of Europe and among differ¬ 
ent peoptes, but these stages arc in the main also applic¬ 
able to the development of stale power among other peo¬ 
ples. The earliest and sufficiently clear reports on the po¬ 
litical system of the Slavs arc given by Procopius (mid- 
6th century). He says: “The Slavs and the Antes are not 
ruled by one man, but have lived under democratic rule 
since time immemorial." Thai is why their public affairs 
were settled by general assemblies. Procopius tells of the 
general assembly (the veche) in connection with a Greek 
military leader called Hilvudii, “Almost all the Antes” 
gathered lo settle the problem. They decided to act to¬ 
gether. Al the same time, they forced the pseudo-Hilvudii 
to play the role of the real Hilvudii and planned a cam¬ 
paign against Byzantium and the Slavs beyond the Danube. 

Mauricius (late 6th century) describes the Slavs in a 
similar manner. “They have no administration,” he de¬ 
clares. "and live in enmily with each other. They have many 
commanders who do not live in peace with each other, 
that is why it should be useful to attract some to our side 


1 Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society on Researches in the Lines of 
Human Progress from Savagery through Barbarism to CiVihnitton, LL D., 


Chicago, Chapter IV. p. 115. „ 

» K. Marx and F. Engels. Selected Works, Vol IT, p. 
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by promises, words and gifts, and particularly those who 
are nearest to our frontiers and then attack the other 
Slavs, to prevent a common war from fusing them and 
uniting them under one rule.*’ 1 

Jordanes (6th century) gives a very interesting account 
or the Ante prince or king (rex), who is mentioned with 70 
elders, chiefs {primates). The East Goth Vinitar fought 
the Antes and was defeated by them, but later succeeded 
in capturing their prince, Bozh (regem eorurtt Boz no¬ 
mine ), This Bozh is crucified together with his sons and 
70 elders.® 

The Antes were unquestionably Slavs who lived mainly 
in the middle reaches of the Dnieper and to the south¬ 
west of it. Bozh was doubtless a military commander with 
considerable forces, while the elders were possibly the 
chiefs elected by the gens. There can scarcely be any more 
plausible interpretation of this account 

There can be no doubt at all that the 9th century found 
the early feudal slate of Ancient Rus already in existence. 
As we have seen, it was ruled by the Kiev prince with his 
vassal princes and boyars. There was a council of elders 
under the prince, and it may well be that veches were con¬ 
vened in the cities in case of emergency (though we have 
no definite proof of this) , but at all events, it was a differ¬ 
ent veche from the one mentioned by Procopius. There 
were no favourable circumstances for the development of 
the veche system in Kiev either in the 10th century' or in 
the first hall of the 11th. The power of the Kiev prince 
was much loo strong, and the city much too weak politi¬ 
cally for the urban veche to have flourished side by side 
with the princely authority. With small exceptions, there 
are no reports of veche assemblies in the 10th century. 
Among the exceptions are the two sieges of cities by the 


1 Mauritius, Strategicum, XI, 4, 5* 

’ Jordanes. Of origins actibi/squc Getarum. Monuments Germanise 
h is to; it a. Vol, V. 1SS2, 
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Pechenegs {Kiev in 968 and Belgorod in 997) in the ab¬ 
sence of the princes and their men-at-arms. 

The item for 968 describes the Pecheneg siege of Kiev 
when Svyatoslav was campaigning with his army on the 
Danube in Bulgaria, There is no mention of the veche in 
the account of the siege, but it appears to be implied. The 
besieged were at their wit's end. “And the people in the 
city began to grieve and said: 'Is there no one who could 
reach the other side and tell them: "If you do not arrive 
on the morrow we shall surrender to the Pechcnegs,"' 
And one young man declared: 'I shall go,' And they told 
him: ‘Go.‘ " This is an ad hoc assembly of the people con¬ 
vened in an emergency to find a way out, A similar case 
was the siege of Belgorod in 997. This account is doubtless 
legendary in origin. The veche is in this case clearly 
specified. 

The story oi the siege of Belgorod presents some as¬ 
pects of urban life in the 10th century which are, one is 
inclined to presume, intertwined with similar facts from 
the lith. We find the city elders and the citizens. The 
leading role played by the city elders in the veche is easily 
perceived. Belgorod was a favourite princely castle-gored. 
The Pedienegs laid siege to it in the absence oi the prince 
and his men-at-arms. The citizens had to withstand the 
siege and use their own wits. A veche was convened. It de¬ 
cided to surrender the city. One old man who did not at¬ 
tend the veche, but who had a plan of his own to defend 
the city w ished to prevent the veche decision from being 
implemented and with that aim in view approached the 
“city elders." The elders gladly rescinded the veche deci¬ 
sion. (“They gladly promised to lake his advice.") Appar¬ 
ently they were empowered to annul the veche decision 
if they did it so easily. We should bear these facts in mind 
in drawing conclusions regarding the veche. We must also 
note another aspect of the problem: the veche should 
scarcely have been needed if the prince and his men-at- 
arms were present at the time. They w r outd have acted on 
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their own initiative, as is clear from numerous similar cases. 
In the 10th century it was a rule that the veche was not 
convened if the prince was in the city. Instead the council 
of the city elders, the boyars and the druzhina was convened. 

It was with his elders and boyars that Vladimir decid¬ 
ed to accept Christianity, and it is on their advice that 
envoys were dispatched to Byzantium to study the Chris¬ 
tian faith. When the envoys returned they reported to these 
same elders and boyars. Together with the elders and 
boyars the prince decided to substitute the wergild for 
the blood feud. Summing up the results of Vladimir’s po¬ 
litical activities, the chronicler declares: “For Vladimir 
loved his druzhina and with them he thought about the 
administration of the land, and about the armed forces 
and the law of the land.” * 1 But it cannot be asserted that 
the people had no say even at the height of princely power 
in Kiev. We have already seen the people in action during 
the Ptcheneg siege of Kiev in 9ti8. The “people" of Kiev 
played a part in many events in Kiev, although they did 
not have a decisive say. An account in the chronicle for 
983 tells of two Varangians, of the Christian faith, father 
and son, who perished because of the iather's unwilling¬ 
ness to sacrifice his son to the pagan Slavonic gods. The 
"elders and ihe boyars’* suggested that lots be drawn, and 
the lot fell to Ihe young Varangian. When the father flat¬ 
ly refused to sacrifice his son, those who were sent from 
“the elders and boyars” addressed the “people" (“...they 
went to tell the people”), who were present. It was they 
who “took apart the bailey near him "* 

This was, of course, no veche. Nor was it a poputar 
meeting, it was an excited mob w‘ho reacted vigorously to 
events. 

A similar incident is reported in the chronicle for 987. 
“The elders and the boyars” told of their impressions of 

1 Lavrenty Annals , 1807, p. 124: Chronicle of Ancient Years. 
Part I, p. 86. 

1 Ibid., pp. 80-81, and p. 88. 



the various religions in the presence of the prince and the 
people. “And their speeches gladdened the prince and all 
the people,*’ i.e., those who were then present. Obviously 
there was no veche here, either. These were the people 
whom Vladimir often invited to visit him. The item for 996 
tells of Vladimir’s celebration of the major events of his 
reign. After the Desyatinnaya Church was completed, he 
“arranged a great feslivat for the boyars and the city eld¬ 
ers on that day_” After a victory over the Pechenegs 

he “made a great feast, brewing 300 vats of honey. And 
he called together his boyars, and posadniks, and the eid¬ 
ers from all the cities, and many people." During "the As¬ 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary he also arranged a 
great feast," inviting “countless numbers of people .,. ." I 
"And this he did every year." It should be remembered 
that these reports are not contemporary. We cannot say 
with certainty who is meant by the term “people." One 
thing is clear, however: they were not boyars, nor elders, 
not yet posadniks, i.e.. not the upper orders of Kiev socie¬ 
ty, hut rather the people of the city. They were apparently 
the same people who, somewhat later, in a different politi¬ 
cal situation, treated the princes in a different manner. It 
should be stressed that even the most powerful or the 
princes of l lie period reckoned with the urban mass and, ap¬ 
parently, could not have done otherwise. Such was the 
state of affairs in Kiev. 

But it should be borne in mind that Ancient Rus was a 
state which enjoyed only relative unily. The level of social 
development in its component parts was not uniform. 

It appears, for instance, that the tribal system among 
the neighbouring Drevlyanchad not completely disappeared 
by the 10th century. “The Drevlyane land" (this term 
may well denote a popular assembly), rather than the 
Drevlyane princes, dispatched their envoys to Olga. Con¬ 
ferences between the chiefs and the popular assembly were 


1 Ibid., p. 122. tad p. 83. 
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quite possible, This appears to be supported also by the 
numerous princes of equal standing among the Drevlyane 
("our princes are kind..." * 1 ). If we may assume the exist¬ 
ence of a veche here, it must have been similar to the old 
popular assembly. 

It is quite possible that assemblies existed among other 
more backward tribes within the state of Ancient Rus. 
Thus* the Chernigov princes Davidovichy "gathered the 
Vyatichy”* as carlv as the 12th century for joint action. 

These popular assemblies of the Drevlyane should not 
be confused with the conferences ol the Kiev prince with 
his boyars. The former were survivals of the tribal system, 
while the latter emerged with the strengthening of prince¬ 
ly power anti the divorcement of government from the 
masses which had already emerged from tribal society. 

We should not be confused by the fact that both phenom¬ 
ena appear simultaneously and parallel to each other. 
Our country occupied a vast expanse even in those days 
and presented a varied picture as regards the level of de¬ 
velopment of its components. 

It would be an error to ignore these facts and view all 
parts of the vast Rus territory as going through one and 
the same phase. That is why one cannot but object to Ser¬ 
geyevich's interpretation, which does not take into account 
the peculiarities of the many parts of Ancient Rus. 

Sergeyevich sees no difference between such facts as 
the chronicler’s undated account of ancient times (“after 
conferring the Pot vane gave a sword per household"), or 
that of 945 about the negotiations of the Drevlyane with 
Princess Olga ("and the Drevlyane sent Iheir best 
men.,.”), or yet the treaties w r ilh the Greeks (907-911) 
pertaining to the city of Kiev, its society and its prince. 
Sergeyevich draws a general conclusion from these Tacts, 
despite the Tact that they apply to different periods and 

1 Lttitentg Annals, 1837. p. £4 el al: Chronicle nl Ancient Years. 
Part I. p, 40 et al. 

1 Ipatu dn/ttUf. p. 240, 
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to different regions. We should protest most vigorously 
against such methods of research* 

Having correctly noted traces of the archaic system 
among the Polyane prior to the 9th and among the Drev- 
lyane prior to the mid-1 Oth century, Sergeyevich tries, in 
a most arbitrary manner, to invest 10th-century Kiev with 
these features, although by then it undoubtedly had a state 
system. He believes that the JQtturentury treaties with the 
Greeks were the fruit of veche decisions. In his opinion, as 
we have seen, the fact that the envoys to conclude a trea¬ 
ty with Byzantium were sent not only on behalf of the 
prince and his boyars, but also From all the Rus people, 
is an indication that the veche was the sponsor of the 
treaty in question. He affirms that Igor's people who took 
part In concluding the treaty included the entire Kiev pop¬ 
ulation and not any restricted group of Igor's vassals. 1 
But a closer examination oi the 944 Treaty refutes this con¬ 
clusion, Here is the full text: "And nur Grand Prince Igor, 
and his princes, and his boyars, and all the Rus people 
have sent us to Roman and Constantine and Stephen, to the 
Great Greek kings, to establish friendship with the kings 
themselves, with all the boyars and with ail the Greek 
people... " 

"All the Rus people” are the counterpart of "all the 
Greek people." The veche lias nothing to do with either* 

The 911 Treaty clearly specifies the parties to the trea¬ 
ty. The envoys to conclude the treaty were sent "from 
Oleg, the Rus Grand Prince," and on behalf of all who are 
under him, the eminent and great princes and eminent 
boyars," "And so do you. Greeks," we read in the treaty, 
"preserve the Friendship with our eminent Rus princes and 
all those who are under our eminent prince." 

If we take into account the possibilitiesof certain changes 
in the scope and nature of the Kiev prince's power in 
the 34 years between 91 i and 944, i.e,, from Oleg’s treaty 

1 See V. J. Sergeyevich, Russian Juridical Antiquities, Vol. Jl, 
pp. S3-34. 
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to Igor's, we shall discover that, far from being weakened, 
it had unquestionably grown and continued to grow approx¬ 
imately up to the mid-lllh century. This gave the veche 
fewer opportunities to influence political life. 

The 944 Treaty also mentions "all the Rus people, * 1 * 1 but 
in a sense entirely different from that w r hich Sergeyevich 
ascribes to it. The Rus prince mentions all the Rus people in 
order to underscore the obligatory nature of the treaty for 
all his people, "And whosoever from the Rus land tries to 
destroy this friendship," whether Christian or unbaptized 
(i.e., literally every Rus). “he shall have succour neither 
from God nor from Peroun,..There you have the reason 
for the mention of "all" the Rus people. I believe this also 
applies to the other signatory. The treaties were concluded 
on behalf of Rus by the Kiev prince with his ruling ret¬ 
inue, not by the veche. 

The rise of veche assemblies takes place in the second 
half of the 11th and in the 12th centuries. 2 We find excep¬ 
tions only in Novgorod, where the veche is mentioned in 
10J6. This "exception" is quite logical and is easily under 
stood because the processes which came to light in other 
parts of the .state of Ancient Rus in the second half of the 
ilth century began much earlier in Novgorod, 

How are we to explain the fad that the veche assem¬ 
blies became especially active precisely in the second half 


1 . .On behalf of Igor, the Rus Grand*Prince, and all Ihe princes 

and alt the Rus people." “And our Grand Prince fgor and his princes, 
and his boyars, and ail the Ru.s people have sen! us to Roman...." 
(The 9t4 Treaty,) 

1 Veche assemblies between the Iflth at«1 12th centuries are reported 
bv our chronicles as follows: in Belgorod in 997 (the legendary story 
of the sfe« nf that city by the Pcchenegs); in Kiev in I06S, [ i lS, 1146. 
1147, 1150: in Vladimir of Volyn in 1097: in Zvenjgorod in 1147: in 
Polotsk in 1159. 11S5: in Smolensk In !tS5; In Rostov in 1157, 1175; 
in Suzdal in 1157. 1175: In Vladlmir-on-Klyazma in 1157 1175 1176* 
in Pereyaslavl tn 1175; in Ryazan in 1177; in Great Novgorod f leaving 
aside the very unlikely story about the invitation of Vladimir, Inserted 
in the chronicle for 9701 in 1016, 1136 and 1137, Presnyakov’s observa¬ 
tion that our sources "give no indications of activities bv the veche' 
prior to the 11 th century is correct with the exception of W two du¬ 

bious reports referred to above. 
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of the 1 1th century? 1 believe that this phenomenon is con¬ 
nected with the Fragmentation of the state of Ancient Rus, 

As Kiev's importance as a political centre uniting vast 
expanses declined, and the power of the different parts 
grew', the big cities gained in importance. They began to 
defend the independence of their areas from the incursions 
of the old "mother of Russian cities,” The veche assem¬ 
blies gained ground and the outlying districts as well as 
the princes were Forced to reckon with them. 

But how are we to account for that classical report of 
the Lavrenty Annals used by all our scholars to prove 
that veche assemblies had existed from lime immemorial 
among the Eastern Slavs? 

This famous account in the chronicle for 1176 does, in 
deed, refer to urban popular assemblies, but it is impos¬ 
sible to date this institution back to ancient times (“from 
time immemorial”) without serious reservations. The text 
requires comment. The item for 1176 in the Lavrenty An- 
nats gives a striking account of the struggle of the Vladi¬ 
mir artisans and petty merchants against the Rostov and 
Suzdal boyars. The chronicler was inspired by the victory 
of the “new," “minor” people over the old high-born 
boyars in Rostov and Suzdal. He recalls that everywhere 
and at all times the outlying districts submitted to the de¬ 
cisions of tile senior cities. In this case, the result was quite 
the contrary. "And vc can only marvel at the new and 
glorious miracle wrought by the Holy Mary,” he writes, 
at the way in which she protected her city from great 
calamities, and how she fortifies her citizens: for God did 
not send fear into their hearts and they were not afraid 
although they had two princes In that region. And all the 
restrictions of their boyars they considered null and void. 
And they were in the city of Vladimir without a prince for 
seven w'eeks, and they placed their hopes and expec¬ 
tations in the Holy Mary and in their right. For the A f oy- 
gorodites, like the people of Smolensk and Kiev and Po¬ 
lotsk and of all other regions gather in veche, as in cotm- 
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cil since time immemorial, And the outlying parts agree to 
what the elders decide. Here, however, the old city of Ros¬ 
tov and Suzdal and all the boyars wished to establish their 
own law but did not wish to do God's will- And they said. 
AVe shall do as we wish- The city of Vladimir is ours,’ 
“and they did not understand God's will, those ol Rostov 
and Suzdal of that time, declaring themselves to be the 
eiders. But the new minor people of Vladimir, having un¬ 
derstood, stood firm for the right,..," 1 “Not wishing to 
submit to Rostov and Suzdal because they said: let us burn 
down Vladimir, or appoint another posadnik, for they are 
our khohps and stone-hewers."* * (The Nikon Annals say: 
"kholops, stone-hewers, wood-workers and ploughmen, ) 

It becomes quite clear that the chronicler believed Hie 
assemblies in Rostov and Suzdal to date back to lime im¬ 
memorial, and that the old notables, the Rostov and Suz¬ 
dal boyars, had held complete sway in them. Until then 
they had used these assemblies in the leading city to hold 
the outlying areas in subjection. The chronicler would have 
us believe that such had been the case since “time imme¬ 
morial." This expression “from time immemorial” applies 
not so much to the existence of the veche system (for the 
chronicler could scarcely have been concerned with the 
chronology of the veche assemblies) as to the customary 
duty of the outlying areas to submit to the cities, i.e., to 
the domination of the Rostov and Suzdal notables over 
the people of Vladimir, who were only "minor” people. In 
any event, the stress appears to be on this. The notables 
mentioned are those very same “eminent boyars" whom 
the Kiev Grand Prince represented in the treaties with the 
Greeks. This state of affairs persisted for some time, until 
a rift appeared. 

The fragmentation of the state of Ancient Rus into so- 
called ttdels* w as due to the appearance of regions which 

1 I897i pp. 35S-59. 

a Ipaitf Annals „ p. 405* 

* Udel—n derivative of deliti — to divide.—77* 
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had sufficiently matured to exist without aid from the Kiev 
prince and realize the advantages of separation, from 
Kiev. Such is the fate of all so-called early feudal monarch¬ 
ies. Every one of these major parts of the state of An¬ 
cient Rus, relatively united until quite recently, had its 
own axe to grind. This went counter to the recenl-exisling 
political system. In fact, why should Novgorod, Smolensk, 
Polotsk, etc, be involved in Kiev's complicated affairs 
and pay it tribute, when money and troops were needed at 
home by the boyars in these cities for their own ends, 
which they believed they could now attain without Kiev’s 
assistance? 

But it is not only and not always the boyars who were to 
be reckoned with. In the Rostov and Vladimir events of 
1176 we discover a new' force w'hich worsted the boyars— 
the city, w'ith its merchants and artisans. The princes were 
also forced to reckon w r ith them. The maturing regions 
tried to acquire their own princes. Many princes thought 
this a good idea. They had been vassals of the Grand 
Prince for long enough. New' times had arrived. But they 
did not atw'ays realize that the regions continued to grow' 
and in their newly-gained strength w r erc beginning to 
shape their owm future, and tried to utilize the princes for 
their own ends although in this they were not always suc¬ 
cessful. In some places we see the princes turned into mere 
officials — this happened where influential boyars and their 
men-at-arms took pow r cr into their own hands [Novgorod 
in the middle of the 12th century, unsuccessful attempts 
to fotlowr suit in Rostov and Suzdal and the murder of 
Prince Andrei), Elsewhere, the urban tower orders—the ar¬ 
tisans and the merchants—were supported by the princes 
and their men-at-arms In their struggle against the boyars. 
In the latter case, the position of the prince was con¬ 
solidated [the Galich and Volyn principality in the first 
half of the 13th century). At times he assumed full power 


(the Vladimir principality, particularly under Vsevolod 
Bolshoe Gnezdo 1 }. 

The veche system predominates in the hey-day of the 
new urban centres. This period varies according to region. 
Thus, the Novgorod boyars, although forced to reckon with 
the urban masses and the veche system in the city, none 
the less succeeded in securing preponderance in the coun¬ 
try and did not relinquish It for several centuries (up to 
1478), except in the periods when the urban lower orders 
resorted to vigorous action. They invariably nominated 
candidates for the elective posadniks and millenaries from 
their own ranks putting the veche system to good use. 
There the veche died with the passing of the boyar repub¬ 
lic. We find a similar situation in Pskov. In Vladimir, the 
veche came to a relatively cariv end. 

It is in the western and north-western regions of the 
state of Ancient Rus, neighbouring on Lithuania and Po¬ 
land, where the rule of the mocnovtadst'ji'o and the szlach - 
ta was firmly established for a long time, that the veche 
system survived. In both areas the “republican 1 * institu¬ 
tions restricting the powers of the princes and kings were 
of simitar origin. 

In his Veche and Prince Sergeyevich presents copious 
material which has not lost its significance to this day. He 
makes many interesting and profound observations. Its 
only drawback, I believe, is his failure to take into account 
the concrete historical circumstances under which the 
veche existed in the various parts of Rus and al various 
periods of its history until it disappeared. 

I disagree with his assertion that it was the Tatars who 
played the decisive role in putting an end to veche as¬ 
semblies. 

He insists that the Tatars first gave the Rus principali¬ 
ties an inkling of the power which admitted of no compro¬ 
mise and had to be submitted to unconditionally, for the 
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Tatar khans did not conclude any agreements with the 
“people,*’ 1 He errs in saying that the "Rus principalities" 
first came to learn of power which admitted of no "agree¬ 
ment”; not only the Tatar khans, but also the Kiev princes 
concluded no agreements with the “people" before the 
mid-llth century. If we must speak of agreements, in any 
case very relative, wc should say that they were conclud¬ 
ed with the rulers of the tribes and peoples integrated in 
the state, and not with the people. Finally, "the basis 
for veche activities,” where such existed, was in no way 
destroyed under the Tatars, Novgorod had a taste of Tatar 
rule and well realized the need for unconditional sub¬ 
mission to the horde, but never ceased its practice of veche 
assemblies. The reasons for their termination have noth¬ 
ing to do with the Tatars. 

In conclusion, we must say that popular assemblies have 
their own history, which is firmly linked with every phase 
of the country's existence. The periods of veche history 
are periods in the history of the peoples who comprised 
the state oi Ancient Rus. Here are my basic conclusions; 

1. The veche has its roots in the tribal system. 

2. The appearance of the stale undermined the basis of 
the veche 's existence. The strong Kiev prince did not con¬ 
clude any "agreements” w r ith the people and confined him¬ 
self to consultations with the druzhina, mostly the senior 
men-at-arms. Veche assemblies (precise information is 
lacking) were probably called only in exceptional cases, 
when, for example, the cities were left to their own re¬ 
sources in the absence of the princes. 

3. The historical process was not uniform throughout 
Ancient Rus. In the 9th and 10th centuries Kiev was ahead 
of the provinces in this respect. We do not find any veche 
assemblies in the Ancient Rus centre in the 10th century. 


1 See V, 1, St-rgeycvich, Russian Juridical Antiquities, Vol, II, 
p, 14, 



but such assemblies existed in the more backward parts of 
the state and were of the nature of tribal assemblies. 

4. The veche assemblies were stirred into activity in 
the second half of the 11th century with the growth of 
Rus's several parts, particularly the cities* 

5- The veche assemblies survived much longer in the 
north-west (Novgorod, Pskov, Polotsk), due to a definite 
correlation of class forces when the feudal notables, who 
seized power and restricted the power of the princes in 
their own interests, were unable to destroy the popular as¬ 
sembly but were strong enough to make it serve their turn. 


VII. THE ORIGIN 
OF RUSSIAN CULTURE 
AND THE CULTURE OF KIEV HUS 


If, before you inspect Kfev's Sophia Cathedral, you are 
inclined to be condescending regarding the ability oT our 
ancestors to express the great and the beautiful, then you 
will be greatly astonished. 

You no sooner cross the threshold than you come under 
Ihe spell of its grandeur and magnificence, Its imposing 
interior, its austere proportions, its ornate mosaics and fres¬ 
coes captivate you by their perfection even before you have 
had an opportunity to examine the details and to compre¬ 
hend what it was the creators of this outstanding work of 
architecture and painting had in mind. Hiladon. the Rus¬ 
sian metropolitan, did not exaggerate when he said: "This 
is a beautiful church, celebrated in all neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, the like of which is not to be found in the entire north¬ 
ern land from east to west. Even when reconstructed after 
considerable damage in the 17th century this cathedral 
evoked the astonishment of foreigners, "It was a mystery to 
me," writes Paul of Khaleb (he visited Kiev in 1653), 
"where they (the Russians— Author) procured the marble 
for the tremendous columns outside the church, Tor there is 
nothing anywhere in this whole country that suggests the 
quarrying of marble. It turned out that they brought it 
across the Black Sea from Marmora, wbichisnear Constan¬ 
tinople, and then up the big river Niepros, which empties 
into that sea. It was unloaded at the city of Kiev.” 

Your astonishment will be even greater when you learn 
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that SI. Sophia is not the only and, perhaps, not even the 
finest monument of its kind. Right next to it was another 
great church which was destroyed by Batu during the siege 
of the city—the so-called Desvatinnaya Church, also known 
as the Sophia. 

If occupied a large area (1,542.5 square metres, com¬ 
pared with the Sophia of Yaroslav—1,325 without the galle¬ 
ries) and, judging from the remnants of building material 
and ornamentation, its decorations were no poorer than 
those of the Yaroslav Sophia. Numerous marble fragments 
(the annals go so far as to call this cathedral a "marble’’ 
one), the small bits of marble bases and capitals, the chips 
of jasper which was evidently brought from the Crimea, the 
pieces of floor of multi-coloured marble, the glass, and the 
large slabs of plate, most likely from the Carpathians, the 
bits of mosaic murals and fragments of Greek inscriptions 
—all leave no doubt regarding the nature of the edifice. 

The ruins of another large building, not a church, which 
probably collapsed at the same time, bear traces of equal 
splendour. This structure, usually known as Princess Olga's 
Palace, was a two-storey brick building, and among its or¬ 
namentation, found in a pile of rubbish on the site of a fire, 
were fine brick slabs of a light brown hue, marble, red slate, 
mosaics, frescoes, glass, etc. 

The palace was built before the Desyatinnaya Church, 
some time about the middle or even in the first half of the 
I Oth century. 

Vladimir, who was concerned to build churches to give 
Rus the appearance of Christianity, had an excellent appre' 
elation of ancient art. He could not refrain from carrying 
off from Korsun, which lie had captured, some antique 
statues, two sacrificial altars, and a quadriga (“On his 
way back he took two bronze statues and a quadriga, also 
in bronze, which to this day stand behind the Church of the 
Virgin Mary. 1 The uninformed believe them lo be made of 


1 Desyalmnayn Church.— Author* 
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marble.”), and placed them in the most prominent place. 
They adorned the capital until it was taken by Batu. 

In a similar manner Charlemagne adorned his capital 
Air-la-Chapeile with a statue of Theodoric he Imd carried 
off from Ravenna, while a quadriga from Constantinople 
to this day adorns the facade of St. Mark’s Cathedral in 
Venice. 

An equally profound impression is produced by Great 
Novgorod, which has succeeded in preserving its own So¬ 
phia, erected in 1045-51 in place of a 13-cupola wooden 
church destroyed by lire. Chernigov prided itself on its 
Spas Cathedral, built by Yaroslav's fortunate rival, his 
brother Mstislav. Unfortunately, the latter's capital. Tmu- 
tarakan, has not preserved any ancient cultural treasures. 
Polotsk rebuilt its Sophia Cathedral considerably, but from 
its remnants we can stiil get an idea of the architectural 
conception of its creator. There is no need to list all the 
treasures of Kiev, Novgorod, Chernigov, Polotsk, Galich 
and other cities of Rus. Even without such a recital, one is 
struck not only by the high level of Russian culture during 
the 10th and 11th centuries, but also by its wide diffusion 
over the tremendous expanses of Eastern Europe. 

Whence this scale and excellent taste of our ancient art? 
Very often Greek engineers and craftsmen are cited as the 
explanation. That, however, is only a half-truth. Huge 
structures demand not only experienced engineers, they 
also require skilled workers, and these were obviously not 
imported from Greece. At that time Rus had many of her 
own artists and craftsmen. Their fame had spread far and 
wide as long ago as the 9th and 10th centuries. In a well- 
known treatise by Theophile (late 10th century) on the 
technique of various handicrafts, Rus is placed second only 
to Byzantium in a list giving the leading countries of Eu¬ 
rope and the East, it comes before England, Italy, France 
and Germany. This is even more true of later periods. 

A legend about Boris and Gleb (12th century) mentioned 
the skill of the Russian artist, who, it says, “so beautiiul- 
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Jy adorned (the sepulchre of Boris and Gleb— Author) that 
1 cannot describe this art in a worthy manner, and many 
who come from the Greeks and from other lands say; ‘There 
has never been anything of like beauty anywhere.'" A By¬ 
zantine poet of the 12th century praised Russian ivory carv¬ 
ing and compared the Russian craftsman with the legend¬ 
ary Daedalus, Joannes de Plano Carpini, an Italian, who 
had seen many exquisite things in his own land, could not 
refrain from commenting on something that he saw in the 
Palace oi Kuyuk-Khan, namely, the khan’s throne made by 
the Russian craftsman Kozina; “The throne was a marvel¬ 
lous carving of ivory; there was also gold, precious stones 
and pearls, if my memory does not fail me.” 1 

The engineer merely fulfils an order, and the patron in 
the given instance was the slate of Ancient Rus, concerned 
with making Kiev not inferior of Constantinople, with 
having its own Sophias in the largest cities of Rus, and, 
above all, in its capital, ft wanted the magnificence and 
immensity of the capital's buildings to awaken a realization 
of the greatness or his people and his state in the citizen of 
Rus. 

These indications—preserved accidentally—-of the beauty 
and splendour of the civilization of the state of Ancient Rus. 
give us the right to judge other aspects of social life which 
are of necessity interconnected. Everything at our disposal 
—household article or costume ornament, weapon or poem, 
sermon or literary work—indicates that imposing struc¬ 
tures, their gifted builders and outstanding artists did not 
appear accidentally in the capital of Rus and other Russian 
cities in the 10th and 11th centuries, but were the result of 
historical development. 

All Ibis, of course, could not have appeared overnight. 
It came as a result of the life of a people that knew how to 
work, a people rich in creative thought and talent, and ca¬ 
pable of ensuring its own progress. 


1 B. A. Rybakov, Handicrafts in Ancient Rut, p. S32. 
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We are able to trace the main stages in the development 
of this civilization which gave such concrete indications or 
its maturity as far back as the 10th and illh centuries. 

* * * 

In examining a culture we should consider not only a 
people's own achievements, but also ihe heritage they re¬ 
ceived from their ancestors. 

We cannot slate specifically just how and when the Shiv." 
appeared on the historical scene, but we can with absolute 
confidence say that their origins—root and branch— date 
back to pre-Scythian and Scythian times. The ancestors of 
the Slavs were the agricultural and cattle-breeding neo¬ 
lithic tribes of Eastern Europe. 

Have we the right, in studying Slavonic culture, to ig¬ 
nore the heritage left by their ancestors who w r ere already 
familiar with agricultural implements and many varieties 
of grain crops, used domesticated animals, had learned Use 
secret of mining and treating metals, and developed certain 
conceptions of this world and the nest with the resultant 
religious rites? 

There were naturally many changes in the life of the 
masses consequent upon the changes in the ethnogenic proc¬ 
ess which culminated in the formation of the Slavonic peo¬ 
ple. But this new ethnic unit could not have iorgolien ail the 
cultural achievements that preceded it, and it would be a 
grave error to refuse to examine Ihe old heritage without 
which the history of Slavonic culture cannot be understood. 

This, incidentally, applies to every nation, There is no 
people without ancestors. Nor can a nation’s history he 
examined without consideration of the culture created by 
its forerunners. 

Only in this way can we avoid the gross errors that 
abound in historical writing dealing with this subject. For 
instance, von Schlozer (1735*1809), a German historian, 
described the East-European plain “as terribly savage and 
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bare, up to the 9th century. '“Of course, people lived there," 
he says, "God knows since when ... but they were peo¬ 
ple who had in no way distinguished themselves, who had 
no intercourse whatsoever with the southern peoples, which 
is why they could not be noticed and described by any en¬ 
lightened Southern European.” 

This opinion was supported by the German pseudo-schol¬ 
ars invited to the Russian Academy o! Sciences, as well as 
by some Russian scholars, and was widely accepted in its 
time. It is instructive to analyse it. 

Tlic celebrated Schiozer should have known, of course, 
that the people whom he considered savages had at various 
times been associated with the most civilized peoples of the 
world—the Hellenes, Romans, Arabs, Greeks [Byzantines), 
and others—and that the Arabs and the Greeks had taken 
considerable "notice” of them and. when the need arose, 
had “described" their neighbours, the Slavs, and that, final¬ 
ly, these more civilized peoples had found it necessary not 
only to "notice" hut also, for their own good, to make a se¬ 
rious study of the Slavs, who by no means seemed to them 
to resemble the birds and beasts. It is true that other Ger¬ 
man savants, Schlozcr's contemporaries, disagreed with 
him, Heinrich vonStorch (1766-1835), for example,remind¬ 
ed him that the Eastern Slavs had carried an extensive 
trade with both the East and the West in the 8lh century. 
However, this did not in the least embarrass Schiozer. He 
icli that he had decided the controversy in his own favour 
by describing Storch’s reasoning as illiterate and mon¬ 
strous. 

In his stubborn defence of his conception of Ancient Rus. 
Schiozer himself encountered arguments that seemed to 
shatter his case. Why did Byzantium conclude agreements 
with Rus? Why had Rus acquired many of her navigation 
terms from Byzantium and not from the Normans, from 
whom, according to Schlozer’s theory, she should have 
taken them.- 1 Why had the Normans become Slavonicized 
so rapidly? Schiozer at times treats facts in rather ar- 
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bitrary fashion. He declares Oleg’s agreement to be a for¬ 
gery. calls the existence ol Byzantine navigation terminol¬ 
ogy an accident, and simply refuses to explain why the 
Normans became Siavoniciited ("a phenomenon which even 
today is quite beyond explanation”). 

The controversy was bitter and prolonged, Easting more 
than a century. Today we can safely say that it was final¬ 
ly and irrevocably settled not in Schhizcr's favour. 

The careful and systematic procuring, collecting and in¬ 
terpreting of archaeological material, and its comparison 
with written documents of foreign and Russian origin have 
made it possible for historians to state conclusively that 
the Slavs, like the other peoples, emerged as a result of 
tong historical development. The spade reveals the history 
of a society sprawling over the territory around the Dnie¬ 
per, to the east and west of it, from the Carpathians to the 
Don—an unbroken chain from Scythian times to the state 
of Ancient Rus inclusive. 

Although the '“Scythian period" is not directly connected 
with the history of the Eastern Slavs, it nevertheless com¬ 
municated to them a number of features which took firm 
root in their life: their funeral rites, the Scythian-Sarma- 
tian ritualistic images, which tater found their way into 
Russian Folk embroidery', zoomorphic anti anthropomorphic 
fibula {clasps), Scythian terracotta designs on Russian 
clay toys, etc. 

Objects discovered in this area bear traces oT Roman in¬ 
fluence from about the End century A.D. 

During the 6th-7th centuries an independent and unique 
East Slavonic, otherwise known as Ante, or Rus, culture 
took shape. From this period the Eastern Slavs are named 
Antes in the written sources, and Ros by Zacharias, a Sy¬ 
rian writer, It is quite probable that one of the right tribu¬ 
taries of the Dnieper, called the Ros, was named after the 
people. Archaeological facts sustain this presumption, for 
it is in the area around the Ros that the greatest number of 
Ante articles have been discovered, ft was this very area, 
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the black-earth country, where the forest gives way to the 
steppe, that, in contrast to the northern forest belt, pro¬ 
vided the conditions for the more rapid development of 
civilized life. 

It was no accident that there, on the banks of the Dnie¬ 
per, we find the burial mounds of the Scythian ploughmen, 
one of the most civilized groups among the Scythian tribes. 
Later on, in that same place we come across the Slavonic 
tribes of Polya ne, Ulichy (until their migration to the 
south-west) and Severyanc. 

A period of more than 1,000 years separates the Scy¬ 
thian barrows From the Slavonic, yet the type of tomb in 
the Kiev and Poltava regions is essentially Scythian. 

Among other things, the flourishing of the area in the 
middie reaches of the Dnieper in “Scythian times" was 
marked by an improvement in forging and easting (the 
manufacture of arms, sickles, arrow-heads, etc.), jewellery 
making, pottery, etc. Scythian production was influenced by 
the artifacts fashioned in the neighbouring Greek colonics 
on the Black Sea coast. 

The blow dealt by the invasion of the Sarmatians result¬ 
ed in a decline of Greek cities and, partially, of the culture 
of Ihe Scythian ploughmen. But no catastrophe could de¬ 
stroy the cultural achievements of the Dnieper area, which 
in spite of everything continued to remain ahead or the 
northern forest belt in its development. The ancient roots 
of the Dnieper civilization proved to be stable and viable. 
When, with the growth oF the Roman Empire, the map of 
the world was reshaped and the chain of Roman towns, for¬ 
tresses and garrisons stretched from what is present-day 
Hungary' to ihe Azov coast, ihe country around the Dnieper 
proved to be the best prepared to absorb elements of Ro¬ 
man civilization. It is here that the largest number of Ro¬ 
man coins of the 2nd and the early 3rd centuries were 
found. Evidently,this area, traditionally agricultural, estab¬ 
lished extensive trade relations with the Eastern provinces 
of the Roman Empire. This fact, by the way, affected the 
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Russian dry measure system: a Russian chctvcrik is not 
merely a translation of the Roman quadremtalis, but equals 
it exactly in volume. Each contains 26.26 litres, just as the 
medimnos —the polosmina —equals 52.52 titres, The Rus¬ 
sian polosmina contains two chetveriks. x Tills exact coinci¬ 
dence, both philological and quantitative, cannot be ex¬ 
plained away as mere accident. 

The bearer of the culture of that period was the early 
Slav population which left behind unique burial memori¬ 
als, the 'fietds” of burial urns fist-5th centuries). 

These are to be found mainly In the Dnieper area, Volyn, 
Galich, and the area around Hie Western Bug. They lie side 
by side with the rectangular forts of Roman times in the 
lower reaches of the Dnieper. 

Thus, the middle reaches of the Dnieper in (he 1 si-5th 
centuries present a considerable variety ol material indi¬ 
cating the wide diffusion of Roman articles in the area. 

The Tall of the Western Roman Empire, the mass migra¬ 
tion of Slavs across the Danube into the Eastern Roman 
Empire, a certain resultant shifting of Slavonic tribes 
and the invasion of the Avars, against whom the Slavonic 
tribes formed a great league under the leadership of the 
Duleby—all events of world magnitude—left their mark on 
the destiny of the Slavs in general, and, in particular, nn 
their East-Europea n branch. 

A new epoch began in the history of the Eastern Slavs 
which leads us directly to an explanation of the brilliant 
civilization of Kiev Rus. 

I have in mind the period between the 6th and the 8th 
centuries when the area around the middle reaches of the 
Dnieper strengthened its ties with the East and developed 
local Industry to a very great extent. This process continued 
without interruption into Kievan times. 

Archaeological studies of this highly interesting period 
in the history of pre-Kiev Rus are far from complete. But 


1 B. A. Rybakov, op, til., p. 43. 
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the materia] available today gives ground for substan¬ 
tiated conclusions. 

Tile seal of these cultural achievements was the area 
around the Dnieper and Lake Ilmen,* whence their influ¬ 
ence radiated over a considerable area. The splendour of 
these achievements paled somewhat in direct proportion to 
their distance from the centre, but their basic pattern re¬ 
mained the same: the ornamental design of its ceramics, for 
example, was fundamentally the same over a very large 
territory from the Dnieper to the Oka and the Don. 

The age-long lies between the Dnieper area and the terri¬ 
tory around the Azov and Black seas paved the way for 
the historical and cultural community of Chernigov and 
Tmutarakan. 

This diffusion of the arts and crafts over an extensive 
Eastern Slav territory is more strikingly revealed in jew¬ 
ellery. The so-called radial fibula, made in the Dnieper 
area, and in particular in the area around the Ros, arc to 
be found all along the Dnieper's right bank, from Kiev 
all the way south to Chigirin. Discoveries of these fibula 
coincide with the sites of Rus cities mentioned by the 
chronicles. They do not, in short, go beyond the Rus 
settlements. 

That this is no mere accident, hut is due to a community 
of culture, is proved by the fact that other minor articles 
ol the Gth-Sth centuries are diffused over ihe same territory. 
These include trapezoid pendants, crescent-shaped buckles, 
bells, ptain and carved ctasps, spirals, bracelets, etc, 

Russian archaeologists, among them the bourgeois schol¬ 
ar A. A. Spitsyn and the Soviet scholar Rybakov, consid¬ 
er them to be characteristic of the Antes and Ante culture. 
it was precisely here that the "countless tribes oT the Antes" 
were located, according to Procopius of Caesarea, it 
was here that the greatest numbers of caches of Byzantine 

j excavations on tlic Old Ladoga (Ravdaniku) and jVot- 

gv f od fArty ri’iovjkyl indicate (hat the area around Lake Ilmen was one 
o\ trie major centres of Rus civilizsiflon. 
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and Eastern 6th-7th-century gold and silver articles were 
discovered. 

The term “Ante” is found in a Bosporus inscription, as 
well as in Kabarda folk-lore^ where it means "giant” or 
"hem." This reminds us of the rcporl by the Syrian pseudo* 
Zacbarias in the middle of the 6th century, who says that 
in his lime there lived a people west of the Don who were 
called Ros, They were so big and heavy that horses could 
not carry them. It is noteworthy that the testimony of Pro¬ 
copius of Caesarea that the Antes (and the Slavs} were 
“people of great height and strength" (III, 14) was a com¬ 
monplace phenomenon when the name of a people was 
translated into various languages with the retention oT the 
basic meaning of the original. 

The works left by the Dnieper artisans of the 6th and ?lh 
centuries are numerous and interesting. The materials used 
were mainly bronze and silver Gill was sometimes used. 
It was obtained by dissolving gold in mercury, a process 
borrowed by Rus from Rome. 

From the artistic point of view their cast metal work, 
with its images of men, is particularly striking. The heads 
of Ihe men reveal skilled craftsmanship. Ones attention is 
particularly attracted to the clothing these figures wear; the 
blouses have long sleeves, the trousers reach down to the 
ankles, while the fronts of blouses have broad embroidered 
insets that reach to the waist. There is also embroidery on 
the sleeves. Such apparel has been characteristic of the en¬ 
tire population of the Dnieper area for many centuries, and 
is to be found even today in the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 
The heads ofllie men are unmistakably Russian, with peas¬ 
ant Taces and the hair cut round. They are the work of the 
Polyane-Ante-Russian masters. 

To attain such a degree of craftsmanship the artists had 
of necessity to have well-founded skills, experience, knowl¬ 
edge and talent. A point meriting special comment is that 
these people were not only able craftsmen but also pro¬ 
duced articles in large quantities for an extensive market, 


Judging from archaeological excavations, they found a mar¬ 
ket not only in the region between the Dnieper and the 
Don, but also in the Crimea and the Oka basin. 

The northern part of Eastern Europe, namely, the terri¬ 
tory' of the Slovenes, the Krivichy, and in part of the Vya- 
tichy, the Dre gov icliy and Drevlyane, lagged behind that of 
the Antes in its development and only gradually evolved 
towards the cultural level of the Dnieper area. But there, 
too, the blacksmith’s trade becomes a specialized craft in 
the 6th-8lh centuries, plough farming wins the day and 
casting and jewellery work is transferred from the women 
to the men. Standards in the manufacture of jewellery were 
set by the Rus South. 

During this period, the Antes established dose cultural 
ties with Byzantium and the East. Articles of Byzantine 
and Eastern craftsmen (chiefly Persian) appeared among 
the Antes in the 7th and 8th centuries. These were prima¬ 
rily luxury items, made oF bronze, silver and gold (huekies, 
ornaments for horse harness, women's ornaments, belt 
clasps, weapons, axes, coats of mail and helmets). Ante 
craftsmen soon began to fashion similar things in their 
own land. 

The Rama Rulgars were the chief intermediaries m es¬ 
tablishing relations between the Rus Antes and the nations 
of the East. It is noteworthy that tremendous numbers of 
Eastern dirhems penetrated into Eastern Europe in lhe 8th 
and even in the 7th century, particularly after the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire had grow r n w'eaker in the 8th century. Eastern 
authors showed a lively interest in Eastern Europe, seeking 
to know more about the land which sent Ihcm valuable 
furs, flax—called Russian silk:—wax and other articles 
which were partly or completely lacking in the East. 

On the other hand, tales of the riches of the distant East 
spread throughout Rus and lured the more enterprising of 
her inhabitants. The centre or this eastward movement was 
Kiev. 

The Normans, who appeared in Rus rather late (not until 
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I he 9th century), were attracted not only by her wealth, 
but also by the possibilities of establishing contacts with 
Byzantium, Persia and the Arabs. 

The riddle of the origin of Rus cities, as we have seen, 
is being successfully solved. The existence of a large num- 
ber of cities in our country—whence it was called the land 
of cities (Gardarik) as early as the 9th century—was al¬ 
ways a puzzle to explorers, Some of them believed the nu¬ 
merous small towns to be places of worship, w’hile not 
denying the existence of larger towns which served as 
strongholds (Khodakovsky). Others, like Samokvasbv, rec¬ 
ognized the existence of large cities in Antiquity which 
later became uninhabited. Leontovich believed the Ancient 
Rus cities to be refugta in which the nomadic population 
gathered only in lime of war, and it was only much later, 
in the period of the principalities (11th century), that these 
cities became populated localities and political centres. 
There are several other opinions on the subject, 

Soviet scholars approach the subject from another angle. 
First of all, they recognize the city as a settlement of hand¬ 
icraftsmen and merchants divorced from the village I his 
serves to define the limits of research. Furthermore, it is a 
well-known fad that cities arise only at a certain stage of 

social development. , 

The analysis of Eastern Slav society in the 7th and 8th 
centuries given above should serve to convince us that in 
the area along the main Dnieper-Volkhov thoroughfare the 
tribal system had already disappeared, classes had taken 
shape, trade was being carried on. and the first unstable 
kingdoms, the predecessors of Ancient Rus with its centre 
atKjev* had made their appearance. It is very natural, there- 
fore, that cities began to appear just at that time* These 
were either handicraft or trading settlements which were 
often fortified for military purposes, or [dims around 
which craftsmen and merchants settled. All this testifies to 
the high cultural level of pre-Kiev Rus- There are^ many 
facts which confirm this, and they are constantly being in- 


creased by new archaeological findings The picture be¬ 
comes ever clearer and there can be no doubt as to their 
meaning as a whole. 

Men spent many centuries in far from fruitless endeav¬ 
our to improve their living conditions, and their achieve¬ 
ments merit earnest attention if we wish to understand the 
high level of cultural development attained in the succeed¬ 
ing centuries. This applies in equal measure to the 
civilization of Kiev Rus. 

This interesting process is not reflected in Russian liter¬ 
ature, while the more cultured peoples, those that were 
dose to Rus territorially but sometimes very far removed 
as regards relations with Eastern Europe, had no incen¬ 
tive to make a profound study of the system prevailing in 
Rus. They were quite content to learn only those aspects 
of the life of the East-European tribes and peoples with 
which they were directly concerned. The Hellenes were well 
informed about Scythian wheat which fed them. The Arabs 
were attracted by the magnificent furs of the European 
North, and they made a careful study of file routes leading 
to tile land rich in furs. The Byzantines were interested not 
only in trade connections with the Slavs, but also in secur¬ 
ing their help as allies against the host of enemies that 
beset their declining state. The Arabs noted only certain 
salient facts in the life of their contemporaries file Slavs. 
Byzantine historians and statesmen recorded merely what 
they thought w r as of interest from the point of view r of 
defence and only rarely overstepped these limits. 

Herodotus, for instance, who visited the Hellenic colony 
on the Southern Bug, wushed to study the life and the histo¬ 
ry of the peoples around Otbia. But being ignorant of their 
languages, he coutd only learn relatively little through in¬ 
terpreters. 

But even if we take into account everything that has been 
said about the fore-runners of the Slavs, the Slavs them¬ 
selves. and particularly the Eastern Slavs, we shall still be 
unable to get an idea of their civilization and the eontinu- 


ily between the cultures of the various peoples associated 
with Russian culture. On the other hand* archaeological 
material is incomparably richer and more consistent All we 
have to do is to make it speak the language we understand 
and to state our demands clearly. We can draw the follow¬ 
ing conclusions on the evidence provided by the spade: 1 

L Although the connection between the civilization of 
the Scythians and that of the Eastern Slavs is not direct* 
there is no reason whatsoever to ignore it. 

2. The Eastern Slavs come into contact with Rome in the 
very first centuries A.D. 

3. Beginning with 6th century, the fruits of excava¬ 
tion enable us to speak more concretely about the nature 
of tile civilization of the Eastern Slavs who from then on 
become known as the Rus-Antes, 

4. During the same period the R us-Antes come into di¬ 
rect contact with Byzantium and the peoples of the East 
and establish regular intercourse w ith therm 

5. Cities appear among I he Eastern Slavs in the * th-8th 

centuries. 

Thus, the Eastern Slavs, the Rus-Antes, had a consider¬ 
able history of their own anil had succeeded in making not¬ 
able progress in their material culture prior to the formation 
of Ancient Rus T i.e. + before the later half of the 9th century. 

It is patent that material culture is the basis oi social lifc. 
Therefore, if we bear in mind certain well-known facts 
gleaned from production, we shall find it easier to interpret 
and understand the scattered and often contradictory re¬ 
ports of foreigners in the distant past concerning the Social 
system and civilization of the Eastern Slavs. 

Procopius of Caesarea, that great Byzantine historian of 
the 6th century* said that the Antes and Slavs were not 
ruled by one man, hut lived in a democracy and decided 
their affairs at popular assemblies and that all the ways 
of life and laws of both these tribes are identical/ 1 (Proco- 

1 These are Rybakav + s observations and conclusions* (B. A- Ry¬ 
bakov * Handicrafts in Ancient Rus-) 
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pius, III, 14.) He quotes certain of these laws, for instance, 
the one specifying that those who returned to their native 
land from captivity, whither they had been sold into slav¬ 
ery, became free ‘’according to the law" {Ill, 13), or that 
the Antes concluded “agreements" with their neighbours 
and observed liiein faithfully (111, 13). With archaeological 
material behind this we have to admit that Ante society was 
far from primitive, and that if it constituted a “military 
democracy" it was not in its initial, but in its final stage. 
Its relatively well-dev eloped crafts, the concentration of 
craftsmen at certain points—these manifest features of 
cities-in-the-making which indeed appeared soon after—war¬ 
rant the rise of great political associations and the appear¬ 
ance of outstanding leaders capable of guiding the masses 
organized militarily and of directing large-scale military 
and political undertakings. It becomes clear why the Antes 
were able to rearm themselves so rapidly on the Byzantine 
pattern after encountering Byzantine troops in battle. 

The success of the Antes in tills field was founded on the 
quantity of metal mined, on the skill and number of their 
craftsmen and, of course, on their ability to master techni¬ 
cal innovations rapidly, an ability which astonished for¬ 
eign observers at the time and even later. 

No longer do we wonder at the fact noted hy Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus in the 10th century that the significant 
Russian term "law” was incorporated in the Pecheneg lan¬ 
guage (“when the Peclienegs take the oath before the tsar’s 
official according to their Jaws”— mx4 -,i M 

was from Rus that the Pechencgs obtained this word, which 
was lacking in their own language, just as the term voivode 
and all terms relating to agriculture were adopted by the 
Hungarians (they had their own terminology' in cattle-rais¬ 
ing). Mauritius Strategics, the Byzantine, uses the Sla¬ 
vonic plot, well-known among the Slavs as a means of 
crossing rivers. He suggests that pontoons be prepared 
lor crossing the numerous Slav rivers in the event of a 
campaign. (“- - ,*at KratracMseu, *? 


rJlulTi( -- —“if possible bridges, called rafts, should be 
prepared)." 1 

This clearly points to the development of an agricultur¬ 
al people, with relatively advanced agricultural techniques, 
spreading farming culture among its neighbours, nomadic 
and semi-nomadic, attaining a certain level oi social 
relationships and possessing the elements oi law. 

Under such circumstances, the formation oi tile first po¬ 
litical associations becomes historically inevitable. These 
include an alliance of the Duleby in the Carpathians (late 
6th century') and somewhat later Slavia, Kuyavia <md Ar¬ 
ia nia. These predecessors of the stale of Ancient Rus are 
mentioned by Arab authors and indicate the high level ot 

Kiev Rus’s civilization. . 

Schlozer in the 18th century was not alone in being 
amazed at the mystery of Ancient Rus civilization; earlier 
observers were similarly puzzled. No less famous a person 
than Tacitus, an authority on the history of Rome and the 
peoples who came into contact with it In one way or poth¬ 
er, was at first inclined to hesitate as to where he 
place the Slavs (the Wends)—with the more backward Sar- 
matians or with the peoples that had already gained a cer¬ 
tain level of civilization. But after he had studied the Slavs, 
he no longer hesitated and classified them siTtong e se 
lied peoples of Europe. “They build houses, ac ' sa -p’ 
“and are armed with shields, and fight on foot. \ 
domos fuigunt et scuta gestant et pedum hsh ac per mat ate 
gaudent.") This is quite different from the Sarmatians who 

live in tents and move on horseback. 3 

It is much more difficult to penetrate the hearts and 

brains of our ancestors or so remote a P^ r,0{iIC ma 
atourdisposalinthis field is not so abundant, Of course.the 

i Mnuririi art is mil Hat is libri duofkcitti. Ed. I StheiTerus. Urpsa* * 
Man lfifU n 277 I wldj to Hi an fc N, V. Pljulsviksys Tor tlus repof ■ 

* TMs is S'lOVVOV’“correct transited of “pedum usuac grata, 

tat, /■ (S M. Solovyov. A History of Russia from the Earliest 

Times* Book J, p* 44,} 

* Tacilws, Germania, cap. XLv i* 
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Inner at rites as revealed by the spade are very enlightening; 
There are also the observations of the Byzantines, and fur¬ 
thermore, some survivals have found their way into Russian 
literature of a later period, while others continue to live on 
in tales, songs, bylinas and customs. 

Procopius of Caesarea goes Into considerable detail about 
Ante religious beliefs. "They consider,” lie writes, “that only 
one godjhecreaiorof lightning, is lord over everything, and 
sacrifice bulls to him, and perform other sacred rites. They 
do not believe in fate, and do not generally admit that it 
has any power over man, and when they are ill or in the 
throes of death in battle they take a vow to offer a sacrifice 
to their god if they are saved, and if they do escape death 
they make the promised sacrifice, believing it to have been 
the price of their salvation. They worship rivers and 
nymphs, and all kinds of oilier deities, and offer sacrifices to 
them all, and with the help of these sacrifices divine the fu¬ 
ture.” 

It is hard to agree with Procopius when he says that he 
has spoken "adequately" about the religion and life of the 
Antes and Slavs. (“I consider that what has been said 
about this people is adequate") What he has said is not 
much and, apparently, not altogether exact. However, it is 
worth noting that Procopius who was a Christian and who 
could not, needless to say, sympathize with a heathen faith, 
had nevertheless, in this case, neither ridiculed nor con¬ 
demned it. 

The Antes have one god, who is sovereign over all, and 
a number of spirits whom they also worship. The Christian 
God, of course, has no resemblance to the god of thun¬ 
der, the creator of lightning, undoubtedly Peroun, whom 
all Slavonic peoples worshipped in pre-Christian days, Nor 
do their "other deities” in any way resemble the Christian 
devils. They are not evil spirits, but secondary deities 
whom the Slavs revered and to whom they offered sacri¬ 
fices in their attempts to divine the future. 

Theirs was already a well-developed religion. In the Latj 
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About How: in the Beginning Peoples Were Heathens and 
Worshipped Idols there is reference to an earlier si:age in 
the Slavonic religion: “They began to offer sacrifices to 
Rod and Rozhanitsas, before they worshipped Peroun, their 
god, ami before that they made sacrifices to changelings 
and nymphs." First there was the worship of changelings 
and nymphs, then the gods Rod and Rozhanitsas, with Pe 
roun appearing later. 

We cannot, of course, expect the Byzantine scholar to 
give us a comprehensive picture of the religious concep¬ 
tions of the Antes. It is unlikely that Procopius himself 
knew them all. He has. however, given us the gist of them, 
by naming their chief god who is lord over everything - I e- 
roiin. It is unlikely lhathewas wrong in this, for he learned 
it from the Antes and Slavs themselves, whom lie un¬ 
doubtedly met in person, since they held important posts 
in the imperial service in Constantinople. He was also 
aware that besides this supreme god they had secondary 
deities who were later elevated in rank and became Pe* 
roufi's equals. 

Three centuries later we note considerable changes m 
the religious conceptions of the Rus- Antes. the Russians, 
in their treaties with the Greeks in the early llrtli century 
swore by two gods—Peroim and \ olos. Oleg and his men 
took the oath "according to the Russian law; they swore by 
their arms and by Peroun, their own god and by \ olos. the 
cattle god." (907 Treaty.) There are two things which should 

be noted here: Peroun became a personal god lor Oleg 
and his men-at-arms. He is their god par excellence. The* 
too. or perhaps some of them, swore by another god 
whom Procopius failed to mention, and whom neithc O 
nor his men call their own. They spoke of him as the cat¬ 
tle god, that is, the god of cattle, who had also become h . 
god of money, wealth, commerce and merchants sin« ^ie 
term “cattle" itself had already changed its ongMl .ja _ 

mg. This is also confirmed by reports in the Chronicle o/ 

Ancient Years, 
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When Vladimir Svyatoslavicli sought to employ religion 
to strengthen the unity of the stale of Ancient Rus, he con¬ 
sidered the matter very carefully and acted on a grand 
scale. He decided to set up his own god, the god of the 
prince and his retinue, as the common god of the masses, 
and brought him out of his palace. “And he placed the idols 
on a hill outside the princely palace: the wooden Peroun 
with a silver head and golden moustache, and K.hors- 
Dazhdbog and Stribog, and Simargl and Mokosh" Vla¬ 
dimir simultaneously dispatched Dobrynya to Novgorod on 
a similar mission. ‘'Upon his arrival in Novgorod, Dobrynya 
placed the idol on the bank of the Volkhov and the Nov¬ 
gorod folk offered sacrifices to it." 

There is very much in this new sanctuary' that merits se¬ 
rious attention. 

In the first place, Volos does not figure here at all be¬ 
cause, of course, it had nothing to do with the place. It 
stood elsewhere, in the market-place in Podol, on the very' 
bank of the Pochaina River. Avraamy of Rostov also saw 
an image of the god in the Rostov region. It is evidently 
Volos, too, who figures in Ibn Fadhlan’s account oi Russian 
merchants who implore their idol to send them a good mer¬ 
chant with gold and silver money. The Russian delegation 
to Constantinople swore by two gods: one of them was the 
god of the prince, of his retinue. the military god. and the 
other was the merchants' god. This is understandable, be¬ 
cause the envoys comprised two groups—the prince’s war¬ 
riors and the merchants. 

Secondly, Vladimir's gods, set up in a prominent place 
for all to worship, included not only Russian gods: between 
Peroun and Dazhdbog, the god of the sun, there stood 
Khors, who was also the sun god of the peoples of the East, 
Central Asia, whence the names of Khorezm, Khorasan, 
and others. Simurg (Simargl) also stood there. He is men¬ 
tioned In the epos of the peoples in Central Asia. Mokosh, a 
goddess of the Finnish tribes (whence the name Moksha), 
was there loo. 


The head of the state of Ancient Rus, which embraced 
not only eastern peoples, but also those who spoke the Fin¬ 
nish tongue, had undoubtedly taken an important political 
step. 

It was neither an artificial measure nor a daring act by 
a bold statesman. The merger of heterogeneous gods in a 
single pantheon had been gradually prepared by the long 
and close community of the peoples within the state of An¬ 
cient Rus. When Christianity was declared a compulsory 
state religion, Russians and non-Russians long continued 
to recognize the gods Vladimir bad set up on a bill in K iev 
and in other parts of his extensive state. As late as the 11 til 
century the author of the Lay About How in the Beginning 
Peoples Were Heathens and Worshipped fdols bad to admit 
that “even now on the outskirts they worship him, the ac¬ 
cursed god Peroun, and Khors, and Alokosh and Ail. And 
this they do in secret." 

Despite the paucity of our source-material, we cannot but 
observe the evolution of the heathen religion. 

The first period known to us is the worship of change¬ 
lings and nymphs, then of Rod and Rozhanitsas. i.e,, an¬ 
cestors. This is followed by the cult of the Peroun got), who 
was adopted by the ruling class and became the god of the 
prince and his men-at-arms as the ruling class gaini? 1 ^ 
strength. The cattle god Volos evolved into a god of wealth 
and trade, as cattle became a means of exchange and a 
monetary unit in trade. And, finally, when ihe slate of An¬ 
cient Rus was at its zenith, a general pantheon was created 
for the entire country as a step towards uniting the coun¬ 
try internally. In it the princes god became the state god, 
while the gods of the chief peoples within the state o in 
dent Rus likewise became full-fledged members of e * 1 
vine community. The zeal in wiping out paganism a <.r 
the adoption of Christianity has deprived us of material for 
a more profound study of the heathen belief-' of rmr ances¬ 
tors which are of particular interest, mainly because they 
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were the product of the creativeness of the peoples of An¬ 
cient Rus and, above all, of the Russian people. 

Not only did elements of the Iranian and Finnish faiths 
Fuse with those of the Eastern Slavs at a very early date, 
but also those of more highly developed religions such as 
the Jewish, Mohammedan, Roman-Catholic and Byzantine 
(Greek Orthodox}. Rus came to know atl of them through 
her constant intercourse with the Khazars, the Arabs, Cen¬ 
tral Asia, Western Europe and Byzantium. 

The fact that Christianity was adopted from Byzantium 
was the result of the whole of the preceding history of the 
Eastern Slavs and of Rus herself. Reports of Christian teach¬ 
ing in the Dnieper region date back to the first centuries 
A.D. and are associated in legend with the name of St. 
Andrew the Apostle. This piece of information found its 
way from some source into tile Chronicle of Ancient Years . 
("After preaching at Sinope, Andrew came to Korsuti... 
and proceeded to the moutlini the Dnieper, whence he moved 
up river along the Dnieper,..") St, Andrew is reputed 
to have erected a cross upon the site which Kiev was one 
day to occupy, and to have predicted that there would arise 
*'a great city and God would erect many churches here.” 

This is echoed by the church writers of the 4ih and 5th 
centuries. Eusebius of Caesarea (died 340) says that the 
disciples of Jesus Christ dispersed in order to preach the 
Gospel, and that ‘‘Scythia” (as tile Byzantines tradition¬ 
ally still called our country in the 10th century) fell to 
Andrew. According to Eucherins or Lyons (died 449) "An¬ 
drew mollified the Scythians with his word." The writings 
of Epiphanius of Cyprus (4th century) also indicate that 
Andrew had been among the Scythians. Academician Va- 
sifvevsky, from whom I cite these valuable data, has many 
oilier Facts confirming this. The outstanding research work 
of Academician Vasilyevsky justifies the inclusion of this 
highly interesting legend in our annals. 

Leaving aside the question as to which people or peoples 
lived in 'Scythia" in the first century, we have every' rea- 
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son to presume that Christianity was preached there at uti 
early date although it only became the dominant religion 


much later. B . 

There is no doubt that the Greeks tried to spread Chris* 
lianily among their neighbours, and we have reason to be¬ 
lieve that the Greek preachers turned their attention to the 
Tivertsy, Ulichy and Polyanc earlier than to other Eastern 
Slavs. In the reign or the Roman Emperor Trajan 001 107 
A.D ) the territory' which was somewhat later occupied 
by the Ulichv and the Tivertsy fell under the control of 
the Roman Empire* {It is not surprising that Slav and Rns 
legends mention Trajan, The Lay of /gorsf/osf even calls 
the Russian land the "land of Trajan.") This territory be¬ 
came a part of the trans-Danube Lower Misia where Chris¬ 
tianity was known as far back as the 2nd century A.• ■■■ » 
the 3rd centiirv, after the departure of the Romans, the Ti¬ 
vertsy and Ulichy maintained direct intact with Lower 
Misia which was known as “Little Scythia. A bishopric 
was in existence in the city of Tomi as early as Diocletian s 
reign (284-305 A.D.). A Greek Christian colony, Tira, and 
other Greek colonies were located near the mouth of ll» 
Dniester. Constantine Porphyrogemius reports thalm his 
time the ruins of six towns with fragments of churches mid 
crosses carved in stone could still be seen on 
Dnieper. The author of the Chronicle of Anaent ^con¬ 
sidered it important to note that cities * 11 

Tivertsy and Ulichy even in lus day. (“Their cities stand 

'’'D u ri°n“he d rS of the Emperor Justioion (527.05)1^ 
Ulichv and the Tivertsy maintained regular intercourse \\ 111 
Byzantium, either serving with the Byzantine troops on _ 
get her with other Slavs, attacking the Empire. Even though 
The Polyanc were not direct neighbours ^^he^Greeks toey 
were in very close contact with them. e . « ,. ■ 

ern pari of our country up to the Don was 
by the Greeks, and Sarmatia by Itw Rom.ins, w J _ ^ 

writers of the 3rd-5th centuries— Tea rtullum (died -40). 
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Athanasiusof Alexandria <didd373), John Chrysostom (died 
405) and leronim (died 420)—considered Scylhia, or Sar- 
matia, lo be one of the countries where Christianity had al¬ 
ready been established. ''The chill of Scylhia flames with 
the fervour of faith" (leronim). 

II is impossible, of course, to Infer from this the extent to 
which Christianity had penetrated "Scythia" and been ac¬ 
cepted by the Slavonic peoples of Rus, but there cart be no 
doubt that they were acquainted with the state religion of 
the Empire and to a certain extent with Christ fan teach ing. 

\ T or do we have any doubt whatsoever regarding the 
statement of the Constantinople Patriarch Photius 1 to the 
effect that Rus* "had changed her Hellenic profane, heathen 
teachings... for the pure and genuine Christian faith.” It 
follows, then, that Christianity had made considerable 
headway in Rus even before it gained official recognition 
as the dominant state religion. 

It stands to reason that Christianity was of necessity 
bound up with the introduction of books. But the art of writ¬ 
ing was known in Rus before the adoption of Christianity. 

Religious services were conducted in the Greek language, 
but it may be assumed that Slavonic was to some extent 
used, and. after the brothers Kirill and Methodius had com¬ 
pleted their work, services were conducted wholly in Slavon¬ 
ic. and. consequently, from Slavonic hooks. The biography 
of Kirill contains a statement that he met a certain "Rus¬ 
sian" in Korsun and saw the Gospel and the Psalter written 
“in the Russian language"—a fact .which has greatly per¬ 
plexed scholars, I think the statement should he accepted 
literally. It is quite possible that the man was Indeed a, Rus¬ 
sian and that the books were written in the Russian lan¬ 
guage. We merely, lack information as to the alphabet used 

1 Photius was Patriarch twice: between 858 and 867, and between 
878 and BW3. Ht$ me til ion of Ru$ refer* to 866. By that time Kirill (82* 

■ i completed his work on the Slav alphabet, 

Nikita oi Paphlagonia ftflh century), speaking of the invasion 
ol J sll f a(l (Constantinople) by Rus in the 9th century, called Rus 
a "Scythian people." 



in these books. The chronicle or Bishop Christin mentions 
a Russian chronicle (in Russian) written with the aid of the 
Greek alphabet. 1 In anycase, the need for a written language 
had appeared in Rus long before, and a number of re¬ 
ports, which are, it is true, not very clear, point to the fact 
that the Russians knew the art of writing before Christian¬ 
ity was recognized as a state religion among them. 

The treaties with the Greeks, drawn up in the Greek lan¬ 
guage, w ere at the lime translated and written in Russian. 
Oleg’s treaty with the Greeks mentions written wills drawn 
tip by Russians. Igor’s treaty lists deeds with which the Rus 
prince was to supply the boats he sent to Greece. Ibn Fad- 
hlan saw an inscription over the grave of a distinguished 
Rus. Ibn Al-Ncdim saw a Rns inscription on a pieceof wood. 
The monk Khrabr, speaking of the Slavonic people in gen¬ 
eral, makes the following undated comment: “Formerly, the 
Slavs, being heathens, did not have their own letters, but 
used special signs to read and divine the future. This 
comment in respect of a written language of the Shivs before 
they adopted Christianity may apply to the 8th century. For 
in the 9th century the Western and Southern Slavs were 
officially recognized Christians 

In 1949, the Soviet archaeologist D. A- Avdusirt made an 
interesting discovery in lus excavations of the Gnezdnv- 
skie Barrows near Smolensk. It is an inscription on an 
earthenware vessel dating to the first quarter of the 10th 
century. It has been deciphered as gofukhsht ha (soptj.x- 
w{a), or gorushna (zoptjfitHti) , meaning spice. It reminds 
one of the Butgarian inscriptions of the 10th century. 

Initially, the' Slavs used Latin and Greek characters. 
“Roman and Greek characters had to be used but this was 


1 //. SKdana*. PyccKHii esj.TeBCm3ncC.Cn5 1895, crn. Hp"Sf'J!;* 
Hue. (I. Zhdanov, Russian True-lo-Life Epic Talcs- St. Petersburg. 

u M. H- M- 

nucb LRccthsik AK&icMHii ftay^. rabin. IStot^ CTPi * i _b * 
dusiii and M. N. Tikhomirov. Tte Earlietf Russian inscriptions, lest 
nib Akadcmd Nuuk, Issue 4 r pp. 71-79J 
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inconvenient.” ., And thus it went on for many years," 
Khrabr adds, and directly explains in what respect it was 
“inconvenient*': “How can one write correctly, in Greek char¬ 
acters, such Slavonic words as bogh, or zhiuot, or tserkov, 
or chayanie, or shirota.. (God, life, church, hope, breadth). 
In fact, the Greek and Latin alphabets lack many symbols to 
designate Slavonic sounds. Kirill and Methodius eliminated 
this obvious flaw. Kirill "‘created thirty-eight characters some 
of which resemble Greek letters, others being for Slavonic 
sounds,” 

It would appear, then, that Kirill did not introduce a writ¬ 
ten language but merely created a Slavonic alphabet, A writ¬ 
ten language had existed before his day. Christianity which 
had long been known among the Slavs, and, in particular, 
among the Eastern Slavs, merely increased the need for a 
written language and undoubtedly hastened the development 
of the Slavs* own alphabet. 

Rome had always regarded Rus as a tempting morsel. 
When Vladimir, after taking Korsun. negotiated with the 
Greeks about the hierarchic structure of the Russian Church, 
the Pope sent his own envoys to Korsun to keep Vladimir 
from entering into an ecclesiastical alliance with the Greeks 
and to win Rus over to his side. Although the mission failed, 
Rome did not consider its cause completely lost and made 
two more attempts during the reign of Vladimir. Rome sent 
envoys to Vladimir in the years 99 i and 1000. 

The papal mission of 991 was accompanied by envoys 
from the Polish and Czech kings, and the second mission, 
in the year 1000, by envoys from the Czech and Hungarian 
kings. H will be recalled that the Chronicle of Ancient Years 
says that Vladimir lived “in peace with the neighbouring 
princes, with Boleslav of Poland and the Hungarian Stephen 
and Andrei of Czechia, and there was peace and friendship 
among them," (Lavrenty Annals for 096.) Therefore, this 
concerted effort on the part of Rus's western neighbours to 
win her over to their side becomes dear. Vladimir sent his 
own envoys on return missions to Rome in 991 and 1001. 
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The mission ol 1000 was sent to Kiev by Pope Sylvester 
JI, tutor to Emperor Otto III, the nephew of \ ladimir s wife 
Anna (his mother was Anna's sister). It appears that Russ 
intercourse with the West and Byzantium was then very vig¬ 
orous, and the Pope and the Western Catholic rulers might 
have had many plans in connection with Vladimir. But Rus 
had a policy of her own and preferred to remain loyal to her 
alliance with the Greeks. The first Russian Metropolitan, 
the Greek Leon, who was in office when the papal envoys ar¬ 
rived, even wrote an indictment against the Latins to jusli y 


Vladimir’s behaviour, . . 

The tale about the trial of faiths told by the Chronicle o} 
Ancient Years is not far removed from reality. Numerous 
missions from various countries even on religious ma 
tors—are a more than likely phenomenon. . 

Rus preferred to turn to Byzantium, considering tins to 
be more advantageous than submission to Rome. 11 • *■ 
lose anything thereby? This is by no means a new 
for Russian scholars; it is one of (he so-ca et C J\. 
problems. I shall not discuss the subject except to empha¬ 
size one aspect of it. There is no doubt that T . ^ . . 

Church was more tolerant than the Roman, n • c ‘ • _ 
the latter, it permitted the existence of national Churches 
and gave them considerably more independence- - 
not but have its effect on the civilization of the counlm. 
which evaded the levelling hand oi the va-’c.m. 

It is a curious fact that the very- same Czcch-Moravian^ 
whose king tried to prevail upon \ ladimir to unite R 
with Rome! had, more than a century earlier, while within 
the bosom of the Catholic Church, 

Byzantium with a request to translate ^faced 

books into the Slavonic. In other words «***"^ _ j 
with the vital problem of establishing their own national 

The view of Golubinsky, a histonaii , or , . 

Cliurch, that Kiritl must be credited with taking [ t ^ 
live in this affair, despite the wishes of the Greeks 
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complete inertness of the Moravians, lacks conviction. How 
could it have been possible to send an outstanding Greek 
scholar, versed in the Slavonic, to Moravia for such a defi¬ 
nite purpose without the desire of the Moravians them¬ 
selves and without the collaboration of Byzantium? We are 
aware that Kirill’s activities in Moravia were also a clarion 
call lor other Slavs, and above all, chronologically speak¬ 
ing. for the Slavonic Prince Kotsel of Panrionia, a vassal 
of the German Emperor. 

Be that as it may, Christianity which had been adopted 
from the Greeks, hut which at the same time had not been 
completely isolated from the West, proved in the end to be 
neither Byzantine nor Roman, hut Russian. And the Russi¬ 
fication of the Christian precept and of the Christian Church 
began at an early date and developed in two directions. Tile 
struggle for their own national church was carried on by the 
upper classics of Russian society; the princes, as well as the 
aristocracy that surrounded them, the higher clergy and var¬ 
ious church institutions took part in it. The people as a 
whole waged a struggle for their own failh, often coming out 
in defence of their old beliefs under the leadership of their 
soothsayers, preserving these beliefs in everyday life, in spite 
of all the preachings of the Christian clergy and the pres¬ 
sure brought to bear upon them by the authorities. Both 
these trends, in the final analysis, led to the same result. 

Towards the end of the tlth century. i.e„ a century after 
the official recognition of Byzantine Christianity, the Rus¬ 
sian ecclesiastical and temporal authorities introduced a hol¬ 
iday—the transference of the reties of St. Nicholas—Nikolai 
Chudotvorets (the Worker of Miracles)—a holiday accept¬ 
ed neither in Byzantium nor in the Roman Catholic Church, 
but recognized by the Pope only as a local holiday in Bari. 
In this the Russian Church manifested its own attitude to¬ 
wards Nikolai, who had long been very' popular in Rus. At 
a very- early date statesmen and church leaders began to 
put into effect a comprehensive programme of canonizing 
their own Russian "saints.” It is characteristic that the first 


Russian saints were exalted, as Goiubmsky very correctly 
points out, “for political reasons which had nothing to do 
with faith,” and in face of opposition by lhe official head of 
the Russian Church, the Metropolitan Georg) 7 who, it is 
true, was a Greek by birth and a Byzantian by persuasion. 

The authorities clearly strove to have their Church inde¬ 
pendent of Byzantium. This is evident from the status of 
the first Greek Metropolitans sent to Rus from Byzantium, 
In Rus they encountered a manifest desire for independence. 
We do not know precisely under what conditions the 
Greek clergy came to Rus in Vladimir s time, but it is 
clear that Vladimir himself took measures to train an ade¬ 
quate number of educated people and thus make it un¬ 
necessary for him to turn to Byzantium on every occasion. 
These measures w 7 ere very successful, and Varosav, 
Vladimir’s son, made an attempt to replace the Greek 
Metropolitan with his own Russian candidate. 

The Lavrenty Annuls contain the following brief entry 
for 1051: “Yaroslav, having assembled the bishops in the 
St. Sophia Cathedral, appointed Hilarion the Ruaiti[ «j 
Metropolitan,” The ipuly Annals use the term Rus instead 
of Rusin. But the meaning of both entries is the same. 
Yaroslav, acting on his own initiative, ossem u n- 
bishops and proposed his own candidate for ie p 
Metropolitan. The bishops, who undoubtedly included 
Greeks, were forced to support hts nominee. 

His candidate was Hilarion, a most learned and tasted 
Russian, a priest of the princes suburban manor - _ 

tovo. After Yaroslav’s death Hilarion was again replied 
by a Greek, Ephraim, who seemingly 
from the Russian bishops. Luka Zhidyata, a 
bishop, made some “indecorous speeches fo ^ w ^ c , h : ^!' 
nounced by his servant, he was condemned by 
The second attempt to appoint a Russiar ^ ,:| ica u v 
politan was made in that very troublous _ P ' j 
difficult time of the struggle between the MonoiMkh and 
Oleg families. The Monotnakhs firmly adhered 
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national policy, and in 114“ Grand Prince Izyaslav 
Mstislav ich, grandson of Vladimir Monomakh, “independ- 
enlly of the Greeks, with six bishops, appointed Klim, a 
Russian monk, as Metropolitan." (Lavrenty Annals.) The 
fpaty Annals contain the Following details: "Izyaslav ap¬ 
pointed Klim as Metropolitan, a hermit from Zarub in the 
Smolensk principalily. He was a scholar and philosopher, 
the likes of whom were not known in the Russian land.” 
Once again the initiative came from the prince, lie was 
vigorously supported by the Bishop of Chernigov, Dmitry. 
The other bishops were also in favour of this candidate, 
with the exception of Manual of Smolensk (a Greek) and 
Mi font of Novgorod, The latter, it is true, was dissatisfied 
not so much with the candidate himself as with the fact 
that he had not been approved by the Greek Patriarch (the 
Patriarch opposed this act). Onufry of Chernigov, ap¬ 
parently with the support of the prince, found it possible 
to get along without the Patriarch’s blessing by referring 
to the presence in Kiev of the relics of St. Kliment, which, 
in his opinion, was sufficient to invest the new T Metro¬ 
politan with full powers; did not the Greeks themselves 
appeal to the relics in such cases? Most of the bishops 
agreed with this reasoning: “So they decided .., and ap¬ 
pointed a Metropolitan with the wisdom of St. Kliment. 1 ’ 
(Ipaly Annals.) 

But the matter did not rest there. TIrose wore stormy 
times. Events developed rapidly reverberating in Western 
Europe and Byzantium. As soon as Yury Dolgoruky, an 
enemy of Izyastav, temporarily occupied Kiev, he banished 
Kliment, In H50, Izyaslav twice drove Yury from the 
throne, and Metropolitan Kliment twice returned with 
him to Kiev, where he remained until Izyaslav's death on 
November 13, 1154, 

Yurv was sent another Metropolitan from Constantinople 
—the Greek Constantine. He began his activities in Kiev 
by anathematizing the late Prince Izyaslav together with 
the Russian clergy appointed by Klitncnt, 


Yury died a year later and the Kiev throne was occupied 
bv the son ot the anathematized izyaslav. Metropolitan 
Constantine had to dee for his life. Kliment was about to 
be sent for once again, but there were obstacles in the 
way of his return. The struggle had become very acute 
and the Kiev prince was compelled to compromise: on the 
insistence of the Byzantine Emperor he accepted the Greek 
candidate in Kliment's stead, but. according to latishchev 
who could not have invented this fact, although hemay 
have reproduced it in a biassed manner, the prince riny 
declared that if in the future the Patriarch were to ap¬ 
point a Metropolitan without the knowledge and appro\a 
of the Kiev prince, he would not accept the candidate and 
in general radically change the attitude of the Russian 
Church towards the Constantinople Patriarch, 

This was an obvious attempt to Russify the ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities by making them politically independent 

"'AnXrTend in the same direction, squally important 
and much more potent, was that manifes c > -ft ™ 
who, although they had accepted the new ai . . 

Byzantium, had not forgotten the old one with ^ich their 
everyday life was profoundly infused. The nc * . . 

not entirely oust what was an inherent part . l ^ SJJJ?! 
itself. One's way of life is never borrowed, it is gradually 
built up and it becomes perfectly clear how* » « bm 
up” at this new stage, absorbing and transforming 

new elements within itself. _ D u 7rtP 

The Lay About How in the Beginning People W ere 

Heathens and Worshipped Idols contains a very charader 
islic passage which reflets the spirit of W W* n the 
llth century It speaks or the Slavs and primarily, ol 
course^of the Russians: -Alter the Holy ' ^ re¬ 

nounced Pcroun and accepted Christ, but cun t . 
the borderlands they pray to him, the t 

and to Khors and Mokosh, and VU, and do this “ 

They cannot give up the accursed custom of dedicating 
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additional meals to Rod and Rozhanitsas,.. That is, 
the cult of the old gods long continued to exist side by 
side with the Christian faith, which had as yet not taken 
firm root among the peopte even in such cities as Nov¬ 
gorod, to say nothing of the remoter areas ("in the border¬ 
lands''). Paganism, which the people themselves evolved 
in the course of centuries, was a religion which had arisen 
in a classless society and did not sanctify elements of 
class oppression as did later religions. Paganism, there¬ 
fore, could not vanish overnight. Man was intent on divin¬ 
ing the future; he sought help in his struggle against 
nature, believing U possible to influence nature in some 
mysterious manner. Hence his belief in fortune-telling, 
signs and portents and sorcery against which the Christian 
preachers fought in vain. 

Matt is accustomed to note and to hearken: "the house 
cracks, one's ear rings, the crow caws, the cock crows, the 
eye winks, the fire rages, the dog howls, the mouse 
squeaks, the mouse gnaws, the toad croaks, the eat meows, 
a dream terrifies, one meets a monk, one meets a hog, the 
fire hisses,” etc. Such is the endless list of pagan signs 
and portents given by the “false books” (the Apocrypha). 
The soothsayers and sorcerers possessed the secret of di¬ 
vining the future and changing man’s fate. 

The Russian could not give up his beliefs all at once, 
even if the Christian ideas had penetrated into the very 
heart of the people. But such was not the case, Christiani¬ 
ty spread slowly from the cities to the manors and villages 
merging with the habitual ways of thought and sentiment. 
Tile old and new scholars insisted that the two faiths 
existed side by side, but there was no such thing in actual 
Fact, It was a syncretic religion which resulted from the 
introduction of the Christian faith among the Russian 
people, in other words, its Russification. 

The Russian holidays illustrate this Fact unequivocally- 
The annual pagan holidays were closely intertwined with 
the Christian. The celebration of the New Year, of spring. 


bore the Roman name of Calcndae— Kolyada —and coin¬ 
cided with Christmas, The ritual side of the celebrations 
remained purely pagan: on Christmas Eve the Bulgarians, 
Serbs, Ukrainians, Byelorussians and the people in many 
pads of Russia proper until quite recently held a ritual 
repast svmbolizing an invocation for abundance and 
welfare in the coming year, Yuldide fortune-telling was 
practised between Christmas and the Epiphany. 

Shrovetide, which was not recognized by the Christian 
Church, continued to exist on its own. The summer holiday 
was connected with the feast of John the Baptist. The 
purely Christian Holiday of Easter was combined with 
the holiday of the Sun and Peroun. In some parts of Rus¬ 
sia Holy Week is called "thunder week, here being a 
belief that thunder during the Holy \t eok presages a 
bumper crop. Peroun. the God of Thunder was replaced 
by the Prophet Ilya. U was he who ousted Zeus in Greece 
The holiday of Yarila (the sacred last meal before Lent 
also continued, although the SJ*W fough ag;u^ • 
The holiday of Lada (Foma Sunday) also persisted Tr day 
was made a holiday in honour of Lada a custom Umg 
preserved in the Ukraine, where the weekly holiday was 
Friday ralher than Sunday even as late as the loth 
century, whence the veneration of St. Paraskcva Friday 

dttiong which corresponded to the pagan 

cods of evil that brought misfortunes upon people were 
completely fused with the Russified Chmti.n conceptions; 
Witches and sorcerers, the agents of the l J 1 ,, ' 

mained part of the life of the people in spite of the cam 

ritui/bewm® fixed in the numerous survivals of 
"SESrS b the memory of the old pagan beliefs of 

or *SS^S^KSS 

chapters— Tr. 
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every section of the Russian people so strikingly reflected 
as in tiie Lai/ of Igor's Host. Its author was undoubtedlv 
a Christian, tor he glorified the princes and their men-at- 
arms "who fought for the Christians against the heathen 
troops," contrasting the Christians with the “unholy “ and 
directed his hero, who fled from captivity, to the'“Holy 
\ irgin of Pirogoshchaya/’ At the same time he was imbued 
with the old Russian traditions: Jie called the Russian 
people the grandchildren of Dazhbog; Boyart the grand¬ 
son of Veles; the winds—the grandchildren of Stribog. 
His view ol the political events was his own, differing 
irom the view's oT the Church. lie had no idea of sin and 
ascribed Rus’s calamities to princely internecine strife 
and not to God's punishment, 

Christianity was absorbed by the Russians in a peculiar 
manner, like everything they adopted. The ability of the 
Russian people to create their own culture and to trans¬ 
form what they adopted from other peoples is reflected in 
the fate of the Christian religion in Rus no less strikingly 
than in the Slavonization of the Varangians and other 
peoples, 

this ability of the Russian people to assimilate and to 
transform what they assimilated is strikingly revealed 
in art. 

There is scarcely another land in mediaeval times where 
there were as many cultural cross currents as in Rus, 
Byzantium, the peoples of the East and the Caucasus, 
Western Europe and Scandinavia ringed Rus round. 
Persian fabrics, Arabian silver, Chinese fabrics, Syrian 
articles, Egyptian crockery, Byzantine brocades, Frankish 
swords and other things came to Rus, and needless to say, 
served not only as objects of use by the rich classes but 
also as models of style in art. 

These elements were transformed by the artistic genius 
of Rus and became part oT indigenous Russian art. The 
explanation of this indisputable fact lies in the antiquity 
and stability of the Russian people's own traditions. 
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The idols, altars, princely palates, the large and 
beautiful buildings, city walls and towers were created 
m accordance with a definite system, technique and style. 
The style of the stone buildings which appeared later 
is intrinsically connected with the canons of the pre-stone 
period. Painting of a sort was also known in pre-Christian 
times, A later report says that heathen Rus “prays to 
images drawn after human likenesses/" A specimen of 
pagan sculpture has been preserved in a cave on the bank 
of the Buzh, which empties into the Dniester, There is a 
large Intricate relief on its wall, depicting a kneeling man 
praying before a holy tree with a cock perched on it. To 
one side of him there is a deer which may possibly be a 
sacrifice offered up by the man, Above, in a special frame, 
there is an undedphered inscription. The entire composi¬ 
tion is manifestly antique. 

When Greek engineers and artists arrived in Kiev, fol¬ 
lowing the adoption of Christianity as Ibe state religion, 
they had to take into consideration and conform with the 
tastes of the princes and the Russian aristocracy, who had 
their own opinion about what the cosily edifices in the 
capital should look like, 

Neither in Byzantium nor in the West could one find 
temples with a great number of cupolas. It was a purely 
Russian phenomenon, the heritage of wooden architecture 
applied to stone structures. The first St, Sophia Cathedral 
in Novgorod was of oak and had 13 cupolas. The Kiev 
Sophia which was of slone also had 13. Jhe Desyatinnaya 
Church, likewise of stone, had -S. This ancient tradition 
long persisted in wooden architecture and, incidentally, has 
come down to us in a wooden 23-domed church in the Kizh- 
sfcy Pogost. The fusion of East and Wesf in a unique Rus¬ 
sian form may be seen in the Chernigov Spas Cathedral, 
The same may be seen in painting. Wherever Russian 
artists studied they chiefly adopted the technique and were 
interested In the stylo, but they employed foreign patterns 
and their acquired skills in an original way. A collection 
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of philosophical treatises compiled in (073 for Prince 
Svyatoslav, one of Yaroslav s sons, has preserved a group 
portrait of Svyatoslav and his family made in the style 
of Byzantine family groups of owners or buyers of books. 
But all the members of the prince's family are pictured In 
Russian attire. The Greek artist, who painted Yaroslav 
and his family in the Kiev Sophia, had naturally to take 
account of the characteristic Russian national features 
of the prince's court. 

Apart from these two portraits of the princely family 
we should note an interesting portrait of Princess Olga 
before the Byzantine Emperor made in fresco on the stairs 
of the Kiev Sophia. 1 * * * 

Back in the llth century Kiev icon painters had spread 
their highly developed art throughout all of Rus—to 
Kholtn of Galich, to Rostov, Suzdal and Vladimir. The 
artists of Kiev Rus created images of Russian “saints”-- 
Boris, Gleb, Antony, Feodosv, Vladimir and Olga. The 
first portraits mentioned in the literary sources have not 
come down to us. However, similar copies of such por¬ 
traits, dating to the 12th and 13th centuries, have been 
preserved. They represent a Russian version of the 
Byzantine iconography and style. Such are the frescoes of 
Princes Boris and Gleb in the baptistery of the Kiev 
Sophia, Boris in the Uspensky Cathedral in Old Ladoga, 
Olga and Vladimir on the outer fresco of the Spaso-Nare- 
ditskaya Church in Novgorod, Antony and Feodosy on the 
13th-century icon of Our Lady of Pechora, etc, As early 
as the 12th century these same artists created original 
art groups on topics unknown in Byzantium. One of these 
is the depiction of the Protection of Our Lady which has 
come down to us on one of the emblems of the 13lh-cenlury 


1 t). AHnnAt*, iicTopiia .TpcDuero iicxyceraa (KHCB-U.apbrpaa* 

AypeoHoc) (Jt3iiecriifl TanpHtiecKof[ y who ft apzttnHoft konhccmh" 
. 5 /< CMHtbppono.ib 1919, cip. 205). fD. V, Ainalov, A History o} An- 

At. Chersnnews. Izseitia Tawichrskoi Lichnrtoi 

Arftftmm hamissti. No. 57, Simferopol. 1919, p. 2U2.} 
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Suzdal Gates and in a Suzdal scon entitled ib Ttie Protec¬ 
tion of Our Lady **' 1 

The attitude of Russian painters to the image of $t + Ni¬ 
cholas is very indicative. This pure-blooded Greek* under 
the brush of the Russian masters, became a typical Rus¬ 
sian old man markedly lacking in any of his own national 
features. 

We find Byzantine, Sa&sanian. Armenian, Georgian and 
Roman features in the works of architects, painters and 
book illuminators, but they are all treated in a specifically 
Russian manner. 

The same is true of the language. 

We find a reflection of the earliest Russian language in 
the Russkaya Fraud a ; By that lime it had accumulated a 
certain wealth in the means of description. It was the 
language of the masses, simple and dear, but at the same 
time it had already developed definite etymological and 
syntactical forms. 

Such a language feared no H Influences^ whatsoever. It 
could acquire new words and phrases without in the least 
losing its national character 

Original Bulgarian hooks or translations abounding in 
Bulgarian idiom had an influence on the Russian literary 
language. Many of these idioms became a part of the 
language of educated people and, in pari, of the masses h 
but they did not change Its Russian character The 
language of the ancient masterpiece, the Lay of Igor's Host, 
lias its roofs deep in the oral poetic tradition of the people 
upon which the author drew for his remarkable imagery, 
epithets, similes and metaphors. 

There Is another very important fad The Russian lit 
erary language, with the peculiarities of the folk dialects, 
took a firm root over the vast territory of Rus. From the 
icebound shores of the northern seas to the Black Sea 
shores, basking in the southern sun, from the Carpathians 


% For theso reports l am indebted to V, I. Antonova. 



to the Volga and Ihc Oka, wherever the Russians lived— 
in legal documents and historical reports, in poetry and 
in prose—one finds the same precise, flexible and pictur¬ 
esque language. 

It is also noteworthy that the Russian who could wield 
the pen was able to select a form of expression to conform 
with his thoughts and feelings. 

The Superior Daniil, who kept a diary of his voyage to 
Jerusalem (1106-07), declared his intention to write 
“not ornately but simply." In other words, he deliberately 
rejected the Horid style. But his patriotic reeling is more 
forceful than any literary embellishment. How simple and 
touching is his address to King Baldwin, the then ruler of 
Jerusalem: “Lord Prince! J pray thee, Tor the sake of God 
and the Russian princes, allow me also to place my candle 
over the sepulchre of the Lord for all our princes and for 
our entire land, for all the Christians of the Russian land," 
This he was allowed to do. 

As intended, the official adoption of Christianity un¬ 
questionably led to closer relations between Rus anil the 
Christian peoples. This intercourse, like the Christian 
precept itself, undoubtedly introduced much that was novel 
to Russian society, It gave much food for thought and was 
undoubtedly a milestone in the history of Russian culture. 
All that is quite true. It should be remembered, however, 
that the Christian precept and the attendant demands to 
refashion certain aspects of life were no mere transplanta¬ 
tion of something foreign to a new' soil, but were accepted 
as a need which had matured within Russian society 
capable of independently selecting what it required at the 
moment for further cultural progress. It would be extreme¬ 
ly naive to think that the Greek clergy taught the Russian 
people to think and develop their culture. 

The creation of a Slavonic alphabet and the translation 
of (meek books were highly beneficial to Rus. Yet this was 
by no means the birth of Russian culture. Even before the 
appearance of a written language, and for some time after 


its appearance, there existed a culture which has oiten 
been undeservedly ignored, 

And yet, how can one explain, for instance, the preser¬ 
vation for remote descendants of the Iliad and the 
Otltjssetj, of thousands of facts concerning various aspects 
of the life of the people, other than by the Fact that every 
people has its own culture dating back to a period before 
the appearance of a written language, a period which is of 
great interest and deserves the most serious examination? 

Here is what Caesar writes of the Gallic Druids: lliey 
were exempt from state services, including military service 
and taxes. Their duties included prolonged studies which 
lasted about 20 years. They had to memorize in verse the 
sum total of knowledge in astronomy and geography, 
natural science and theology. This they had to hand on 
to their pupils. They considered it inadmissible to resort 
to writing because they did not want tins knowledge to 
find its way to the people at large, and because that which 
was written down was sooner forgotten. (Caesar, De 
bello Galtico , lib. VI, cap, XIV,) Seneca said the same 
thing several decades later: “Cerfior est tticmoria, quae 
nullum extra se subsidiary habet." (Hp.. 88, 28.) 

It is noteworthy that everything they had to memorize 
was versified, since verse is more readily remembered: a 
word cannot be left out of a song. 

Before the written language was evolved, s definite 
cycle of songs served as history. Some peoples had knotted 
cords to date the events. They were the prototypes of our 
modern rosaries, and our habit of tying a knot as an aid 
to memory is a survival of this. 

The main aim of oral composition on historical topics 
was to preserve For (lie people the memory of IFieir heroes, 
their names and feats. Much attention w as devoted to the 
genealogy oF the heroes which gradually evolved into a 
chronicle of events connected with certain historical fig* 
ures. Court feasts were usually attended by bards story¬ 
tellers who glorified the princes and kings, present and past, 


This was a universal phenomenon and the Ante-Rus were 
by no means an exception. 

We are concerned nol so much with the fact that there 
existed poets and bards who dealt with historical topics, 
as with the subject-matter of their historical songs, by¬ 
linas and tales. Interest in one’s past, the need to link the 
past and the present are features which indicate a certain 
level of civilization and of man’s awareness that he 
belongs to an ethnical and political whole. 

Information about the Ante story-tellers (skaztfeU) dales 
back to a remote past. 

Theophanes, the Byzantine chronicler (751-818), reports 
that in 583 the Greeks captured three Slavs "without any 
coats of mail and with only psalteries,,.. 1 These Slavs 
declared that they carried the psaltery and did not know 
how to wear armour, because their country had no iron. 
Mauritius (the emperor— Author) marvelled at their 
height, complimented them on their majestic appearance, 
and sent them to lleracleia," These psalterers said that it 
took them 18 months to walk from fheir homeland, which 
was located "on the shore of the Western ocean.” 

It is hard to say from what part of the Baltic area they 
had come, but it is quite dear that they were psalterers 
and singers, since songs w r ere usually sung to the ac¬ 
companiment of a psaltery. 

As regards Rus herself, apart from the bylinas, songs 
and tales which have now' been written down, we also have 
definite information about the names of the masters of 
this art. 

Bovan, the famous "nightingale of olden times," sang 

1 The psaltery is an instrument common to all the Slavs: Ancient 
Russian—e.iLOH Serb, and Bulff.— egeer, Ho Pt.—gusle; Slovene— 
U«sfe; Credi—A«js/e; Pbl.— gfsit. Among the Poles gesie denotes also 
a song or verse (Linde. Sbn/rtik ifzyka poIsOego, Part II. pp. 40-41); 
“God's song in verse (Psalter)," Grift- Nai, ||th century; “Sing God 
in verse (Psalter).' Pand. Ant. I Mil century: "Songs and" verses (Psal¬ 
ter), Georgy A mar tola; “Euphrous Fr.iehevstty, a teller of verse (Psal¬ 
ter)," Chronicle of Maiala, etc, (I, 1. Sreznerskv, Materials for a Die- 
tionanj of the Ancient Rus Language, Vol. 1. p, 6l0,) 



his songs to the accompaniment of the psaltery, compos¬ 
ing them in honour of historical figures famed for their 
deeds. “When he wanted to sing in someone’s honour, lie 
sent ten falcons at a flock of swans ... anti sang a song 
of old Yaroslav, the valiant Mstislav ... the handsome 
Roman Svvatoslavich.” Bovan’s lively strings “sang the 
glory of the princes.” Although the unknown author of the 
Lay of fgor's Host set himself the task of singing accord¬ 
ing to “the by linos of our time and not according to 
Bovati’s imagination” that is, he wanted to be more con¬ 
crete than Boyan, who gave full vent to his poetic imagi¬ 
nation, he was essentially the same type of singer it 
historical events and great people. It is easy to guess how 
this task was accomplished. It may be said without exag¬ 
geration that history itself marched in poetic form before 
the audiences of the bards, who displayed a profound 
grasp of events, gave fine character sketches of statesmen 
and had a keen appreciation of men and events 

We shall not be much mistaken if we assume that Boyan, 
his contemporaries and his predecessors just as carefully 
watched the course of events, singled out the outstand¬ 
ing facts and passed them on in song form to those who 
were concerned with their past and present. 

After the victory of Daniil of Galich over the ^tvyags. 

the victorious hero was extolled by contemporary bards 
(“thev were glorified in song, i.e-> Daniil amt his lather, 
Roman) . The "famous bard” Mitus, w ho was carried aw ay 
as a captive by Daniil from the ruler of Peremyshl. refused 
to sing before his captor ("his pride would not et him 
serve Prince Daniil”). It is true that this happeject m the 
13lh century, but it is a part of an old tradition that 
existed parallel to the written language. There must have 
been similar songs about Bozh (Bus), and about Oleg 
and Svyatoslav, just as there had been songs about others 
at a much earlier date. 

The bards composed songs and sang them because _ 
subject-matter of their compositions attracted audiences, 


arousing interest in the feats of their heroes, In this manner 
was the history of Rus compiled and preserved before the 
existence of a written language. If the collection of Rus¬ 
sian epos had started earlier, we should have had incom¬ 
parably more striking indications of the profound 
patriotism of the masses, their close attention to history 
and their ability correctly to assess men and events. 

Our first historians, the chroniclers, fully appreciated 
the great significance of oral legends handed down in the 
form of historical songs, tales and bylinas, and attempted 
to summarize the material at their command to satisfy the 
political and cultural interests of their contemporaries. 

“The Kiev folk saga," writes Kluchevsky, "can be dear 
ly traced as one of the basic sources of the symposium 
(Chronicle of Ancient Years—Author) covering the 9th 
and the whole of the 10th century; its traces are noticeable 
even in the beginning of the Ilth century in the story of 
Vladimir’s struggle against the Pechenegs. From the 
fragments of the Kiev bylinas preserved in the symposium 
one can infer that, by the middle of the 11th century, an 
entire cycle of historico-poetical legends had been composed 
in Kiev Rus, their main subject being Rus s campaigns 
against Byzantium."' If Kluchevsky had confined himsdf 
to the dates he indicates here, I should be compelled to 
suggest a correction. However, a few pages later he him¬ 
self points out that even the earlier, "pre-Kiev period" has 
been preserved for us in these very songs. We hear "the 
distant echo of a whole cycle of Slavonic songs about the 
Avars, which were composed in the Carpathian moun¬ 
tains. (Tate About the Obry, late 6lh and early 7th cen¬ 
turies.— Author*)* 

There is no need at this time to elaborate on certain 
passages in the Chronicle of Ancient Years which can be 
traced to songs and bylinas. There are many such places; 
the tale about Kty, Shchek and Khoriv, Olga’s revenge, 

* Ibid 5 ’ p'Utt CViky ‘ A Courx °f History, Part T, p. 79. 
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Vladimir’s feasts, the taking of Korsun, Vladimir's mar¬ 
riage to Rogneda, the single combat between Mstislav 
and Rededya, a character sketch of Svyatoslav, etc. Our 
students of literature have even discovered fragments of 
verse in the annals, which are derived from oral sources. 
It is not only plausible but very natural for oral verse to 
exercise such an influence upon written prose. Our first 
historians, the chroniclers, regarded folk talcs as quite 
acceptable raw material in compiling a truthful descrip¬ 
tion of the past and quoted them as proof of their state¬ 
ments. This was the case not only in Rus. A missionary 
who knew the life of the Polynesians well observes that 
their old songs were “a kind ol unquestionable classical 
authority to which they referred to establish every con¬ 
troversial fact In their history.” The same is true Tor the 
Scandinavian sagas. 

In the period when the written language was not so 
widespread the poet was much more important as historian 
than in later times, and incomparably greater ability was 
required of the illiterate poet-historian than of the literate 
“recorders" of individual facts. It is easy to understand 
why the latter did not appeal to the .Muses: for only "to 
people of lofty spirit did Zeus send inspiration." A record 
of events could, on the other hand, be kept by a person 
without any talent whatsoever. 

Lest I be accused of making unfounded statements, I 
wish to quote an excerpt from the Frankish annals of the 
$t. Amanda Monastery. 

687. War of Pipin in Testry. where he conquered the 
Franks. 

688, 689, 690...701 (no entry). 

702. Death of King Hiidebert, 

703-707 (no entries). 

708. Death of Drogon in spring, 

709. Pipin set out for Swabia against Vilary. 

710. Pipin again went to Swabia against \ llary. etc. 

Similar records were kept in Rus long before the nr*l 


general history of Russia was complied. This was required 
by the prince's court, the centre from which the prince 
ruled Rug and the place where domestic and foreign policy 
was shaped. 

Our students of the chronicles have long held that brief 
entries of major events were initially made independent 
of each other. These facts were recorded and kept in the 
princely chancellery like other state documents required 
for the drafting of current policy. 

It is difficult to determine the date when this practice 
began. What can be said with certainty, however, is that 
it had been well established since the days when the state 
power in the large political centres had been consolidated 
and particularly since Kiev became the capital of the great 
Russian state—that is, from the second half of the 9th cen¬ 
tury. 

As Rus’s international contacts were extended, and as 
the apparatus and technique of administration grew more 
intricate, the need Tor an exact record of political events 
must have become increasingly more pressing. Special 
calendars were kept both here and in Ihe West, the facts 
being entered under the corresponding years. There is 
reason to believe that every new Kiev prince started new 
records of his own. 

The Chronicle of Ancient Years seems to imply this def- 
initely. An entry for 915, for instance, declares: "The 
Pechenegs came to Rus for the first time," The entry for 
968 repeats this, so that it appears that the Pechenegs 
twice came to Rus "for the first time." 1 believe Sreznevsky 
very correctly explains this as being the result of two in¬ 
dependent entries at two different times: one princely offi¬ 
cial wrote in Igor’s time and the other—independently of 
the first—53 years later, and without apparently having 
taken the trouble to read through the records of his pred¬ 
ecessor. The first appearance of the Pechenegs did not 
leave a great enough impression for it to be tong remem¬ 
bered. In 915 the Pechenegs came "and concluded a peace 
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treaty with Igor" and went on to the Danube, Their second 
appearance in 968 was a serious event which threatened 
to nullify Svyatoslav's outstanding success in Bulgaria. 
On this occasion Svyatoslav dealt the Pechenegs a very 
telling blow'. 

This same Chronicle of Ancie/it Years also bears traces 
of some kind of summary of events, which was made for 
practical purposes. Special sections were introduced in the 
Chronicle: “From the death of Svyatoslav to the death of 
Yaroslav 85 years elapsed, and from the death of Yaroslav 
to the death of Svyatopolk—60.” Sreznevsky presumes, not 
without reason, that this was an attempt by one person to 
sum up the events from Svyatoslav to Yaroslav and m 
another to do the same for the period from Yaroslav to 
Svyatopolk. However, this was not the first attempt m its 
kind, nor could it as yet be regarded as a historical work. 

If this be so, what should be said about the Greeks, who, 
in the opinion of some, created our written history, and, 
in the opinion of others, taught us how to write it? 

The former opinion, which is absolutely unfounded and 
at variance with all the facts, must be rejected. The latter 
requires considerable explanation, i 

There is no gainsaying that the Russians learned a 
groat deal from the Greeks, and through them also became 
acquainted with the forms of literary productions. They be 
gan to read the Greek chroniclers at an early date.Rus 
studied the works of the Greek masters and used them 
to compile her own annals. 

But this is true of form only. As far as content is com 
cerned. the Russians at a certain st=Be in the tote opnten 
of their own civilization, like all other peoples, found it 
necessary, independent of any outside influence, to look 
Sack upon their past and to interpret it for themselves. 
This need is a very otd one. At one time it was satisfied 
2 poets, bards and the storytellers. Now came a public 
order for a history of their native land, and the opportu¬ 
nity of fulfilling it was to hand. Specimens of this type of 
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literature were to be found in translations from the Greek- 
The preparatory work had been done long before, and the 
talent and inspiration were to be found among the Rus¬ 
sian people themselves. 

Whereas mere literacy was sufficient for the recording 
of fads, their interpretation and the creation of a sys¬ 
tematic history of the people and the state demanded not 
only talent but also learning. 

There were many gifted people among the Antes. The 
Greeks, for example, would not have entrusted the com¬ 
mand of their fleet to a person who was incompetent: but in 
the middle of the 6th century, the Ante Dobrogast bore the 
title of “military tribune" and was in command of the 
Pontine fleet at a critical moment in the war between 
Byzantium and the Persians, This was not a mass phenom¬ 
enon, of course, but it was not an isolated case cither. 

When and how did learned people appear in Rus, people 
who were equal to the task of writing a general systema¬ 
tized history of their country? 

Ever since the time of Vladimir Svyatoslavich a slate 
school officially existed in Kiev. Immediately upon his re¬ 
turn from the Korsun campaign Vladimir “began to take the 
children of the aristocracy and to give them book-learning," 

“Book-learning" was not merely a knowledge of reading 
and writing, but a systematic education, the study of the 
sciences of the time. The Chronicle of Ancient Years gives 
high praise to the Kiev Metropolitan Ioann II (died 1089): 
“He was a man who was well versed in the books and the 
sciences and there had been no one tike him before this 
in Rus, nor will there be any one like him after.” Metro¬ 
politan Kirill It (died 1223), also a learned man, was ac¬ 
cording to the same Chronicle "very learned and well 
versed in the books of God." The Chronicle speaks similarly 
of two other Russian Metropolitans: the famous Hilarion 
"was a charitable, learned and pious man,” while Kliment 
“was a scholar and philosopher the likes of whom had never 
lived in the Russian land.” Yet, speaking of Prince Boris 
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Vladimirovich, Nestor is much more restrained; the prince 
"had been taught to read and write." He says nothing of 
the other’s "book-learning.” Metropolitan Ioann, the 
eunuch, who was a Greek and undoubtedly a well-learned 
man, is said to have been a "man unlearned, simple in 
mind and speech.” 

It is perfectly clear that “book-learning” did not signify 
a school where one got the elements of reading and writ¬ 
ing, but one where a systematic course of the sciences was 
taught. Jt was not at this school that one learned to read 
and write. There had been literate people long before 
Vladimir’s time. The children of the "elite"—the senior 
warriors, the prince’s retinue, the boyars—were natural ly 
selected for the school not to be trained as sextons nor 
even as ordinary priests, but to become well-educated 
people and statesmen, capable of maintaining intercourse 
with Byzantium and other countries. 

In addition to this state school in Kiev, other cities 
offered opportunities for learning, Feodosy of Pcchera, for 
instance, had in his childhood apparently studied in Kursk 
“under one of the teachers” and, as Nestor remarks {pos¬ 
sibly with some exaggeration), “he soon mastered all the 
sciences,” i.e„ he had not merely learned to read and 
write, but had gone through a certain course of studies. 

The report contained in the Chronicle 0 / Ancient Years 
that Yaroslav had established a state school in Novgorod 
may be interpreted somewhat differently, "When Yaroslav 
came to Novgorod Jie selected 300 children of church ward¬ 
ens and priests for instruction” Since this refers to the 
“children of priests” we can assume that it implied the 
training of an educated clergy. 

The correspondence between that same .Metropolitan 
Kliment Smolyatich, whom Prince Izvaslav MstisIavicJi 
so assiduously supported, and the Smolensk Presbyter 
Foma revests how well these schools justified their 
existence, Foma, who was offended by' Hie Metropolitan, 
sent him a message reproaching him for his vanity in pos- 


ing as a philosopher. He said the Metropolitan had dis¬ 
carded his native writings and had turned to Homer, Aris¬ 
totle and Plato. The Metropolitan did not deny the fact, 
but vindicated himself by explaining that he used them to 
get a more profound understanding of the Holy Scriptures 
and reveal their spirit. 1 

There were libraries for continuing and improving one’s 
education as well as for self-education. They were intro¬ 
duced into the Russian cloisters together with the Monastic 
Order of Saint Theodor the Stadita. A brother w r as ap¬ 
pointed librarian, On his instructions the brethren reported 
at certain hours to read books. Some of them were engaged 
in copying books. While Feodosy was Superior, a monk bv 
the name of Hilarion lived at the Pechera Monastery and 
was “skilled in writing books.” They were bound by the 
monk Nikon, In the evenings Feodosy himself was wont 
to sit down at a corner of Nikon's table and spin the 
threads for the bindings. Some of the brethren had libraries 
of their own. The monk Grigory, a disciple of Feodosy, had 
no worldly possessions, but could not resist the temptation of 
collecting books. When his books began to vanish, he pre¬ 
sented a part of his books to “the ruler of the town” and 
sold the rest in order not to tempt the thieves. The money 
thus received he distributed among beggars, Bui his craving 
for books persisted and he began to collect another library. 

Monk Nikita while at the monastery memorized the Oid 
Testament. Damian read books through the night, while 
Feodosy encouraged "reverence for books.” Books were 
accumulated and carefully preserved, They were, of course, 
essential for the literary works prepared by the monastery. 

3 Xpucamft Jlmapee* JIoatflHHe MHTpono^Trra KJiHwenxa k cmcvich- 
CKxmy npctDBiTGpy CHE E 892 (FlaMnxiiKKu apeBttefi nHcfe»eK" 

hocth, bwst, XQ + iKhrisanf Loparvov, Mitropotitan Kliment's Mes¬ 
sage it> Smote risk Presbyter Fama r 5l. Petersburg* 1892. Pamtjaifiiki 
Drevnei Pismenmsti, Issue XC) K, Nikolsky, The Literary Works of 
^Metropolitan Kliment of Smrtlyatkk, a Writer of the 12th Century, St, 
Petersburg. 1892, ■Gohibittsky's vfews on this subject are nol very well 
based (see Y. tioJubiiisky, A History of the Russian Church, Vol. L 
Pari 1. pp* 8-16-47), 
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According to the annals. Yaroslav “placed many books 
in the Church of St. Sophia, which he himself had founded.*' 
He was a great lover or books and appreciated the signifi¬ 
cance of hook collections. Svyatoslav, his son, filled his 
store-rooms with books. Prince Svyatoslav (Svyatosha) 
spent money from his treasury on books, which he present¬ 
ed to the Pechera Monastery. 

Archives were preserved with equal care. The archives 
were kepi in the Church of Iliya in Kiev. Other churches 
also kept records of events and people noteworthy for 
various reasons. The churches also kept paschal tables 
with notes on various happenings. The cathedrats in Kiev, 
Novgorod, Polotsk, Rostov and other cities had their own 
libraries and archives. The Kiev Sophia is of particular 
interest in this respect. Here, as in the Novgorod Sophia, 
princes were crowned, here they assembled for negotia¬ 
tions. and the veche met within its gates. With the cathe¬ 
dral playing such an important part, the records of the 
events that took place there were necessarily of a political 
nature. 

The Chronicle of Ancient Years ; in the form in which it 
has come down to us, is a production on which several 
generations of chroniclers worked, editing and continuing 
the work of their predecessors. Each of them was a product 
of his lime and circumstances, but they were all children 
of one motherland, and ail replied, in essence, to one ques¬ 
tion: how did this great state, “known and heard of in every 
corner of the world,” originate? 

But before such a question could be posed the state it¬ 
self had to grow up and take its place in the world. Only 
a people which had become aware of its own significance 
could create a work worthy of itself. 

The state of Ancient Rus—the cradle of the Great Rus¬ 
sian, Ukrainian and Byelorussian peoples—was the result 
of prolonged historical development which had its begin¬ 
nings in historical obscurity, but which began to take clear 
shape from the 6th century A.D. 
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When Otcg declared Kiev “the mother of Russian cities," 
Rus already had a rich past- She could lell of the Novgorod 
Slavs and the non-Slav peoples of the Baltic, of the estab¬ 
lished intercourse of the Slavs with the Arabs and the 
neighbouring Scandinavian countries, at times peaceful, 
at others hostile. Even more could be told of Kiev as one 
of the oldest Russian cities, of its international position 
along the route from the highly civilized East to the West, 
of its ties with Byzantium, the Caucasus, and Central 
Asia, of its first princes, of Varangian attempts to secure 
possession of this large centre on the Dnieper, and so forth- 
But all these interesting and important facts were, in the 
eyes of our first historians, the chroniclers, of minor im¬ 
portance in comparison with the unification of Rus into a 
single state under the leadership of the Ryurik dynasty. 
Rather, it was the Igor dynasty, for the genealogy' leading 
down to Ryurik was very obscurely and artificially estab¬ 
lished in the Chronicle of Ancient Years, and was entirely 
ignored by Metropolitan Hilar ion. This event was so em¬ 
phatically stressed in the works of our first historians, the 
chroniclers, who worked under the direct supervision of 
this same dynasty and in its interests—which, the chroni¬ 
clers were convinced, were inseparable from the interests 
of the nation—that for a long time it hypnotized later histo¬ 
rians who, without any justification, overlooked the earlier 
period of Russian history. Such was the influence of 
the Chronicle of Ancient Years , such w r as the force of tra¬ 
dition. 

The achievements of archaeology, ethnography, philol¬ 
ogy and the criticism of written sources have shattered 
this “tradition" completely. Today, when we read the 
Chronicle of Ancient Tears, we discover new' meaning and 
interpret it otherwise than it was done by Schlozer, Ka¬ 
ramzin and even Solovyov. 

Far from contradicting our modern concepts of Rus his¬ 
tory. the Chronicle undoubtedly confirms them. 

The awareness of a brilliant past and of marked suc- 
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cesses in culture and politics could not but give rise to a 
feeling of pride in one’s country and people. 

Between the 6th and 12th centuries, among Russian and 
non-Russian authors, friends and foes, the consensus of 
opinion is that the Slavs, and! later the Russians, were a 
numerous and mighty people with great potentialities and 
equally great achievements. 

The chronicler’s words are full of conviction when he 
says: “Whom does God love as much as he loves us? Whom 
has he honoured as he has glorified and elevated us? No 
one” The Russian land is “the most honoured and the most 
enlightened ” 

This is echoed by Metropolitan Hiiarion in his Discourse: 
“Let us also extol, to the best of our modest abilities, the 
great and remarkable teacher and preceptor, the great 
lord of our land, Vladimir, the grandson of old Igor, and 
the son of valiant Svyatoslav, who had ruled in their lime, 
and who lor their courage and valour are renowned in 
many lands to lids day: for they had not ruled in some 
poor and unknown land, but in the Russian land which 
was renowned and spoken of in every corner of the world," 

The authors must have unquestionably had firm ground 
to stand on in order to express these ideas with such con¬ 
viction. Rus’s right to general recognition was won in 
highly involved social and political circumstances. Rus 
was indeed known in every corner of the world. She was 
not only known but also recognized. When a simple Rus¬ 
sian Father-Superior arrived in Jerusalem, its king, Bald¬ 
win, gave him exceptional attention, naturally not because 
of his rank, but because he was representative of the Rus¬ 
sian stale. At Easter, the king took him to the Church of 
the Lord’s Sepulchre when he walked through a crowd 
with his retinue and ’’ordered him to be placed high above 
the very gates of the sepulchre.” The Fat her-Superior was 
allowed to enter a place which was barred to every one, 1 

1 "They keep it racred (David's chamber— Author) with great care 
and do not allow anyone to enter it; but I, a simple man, wis helped 
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The Arabs also honoured the Russian Father-Superior: 
'The Senior Saracen himself, bearing arms, led us from 
there to Bethlehem and walked with us through all those 
places also." 

There is a great number of other examples (marriage 
alliances, political agreements, military co-operation, trade 
and cultural ties) to prove thal Rus was recognized in the 
West and Hast. 

Byzantium, the most enlightened of states in those days, 
was very well informed about Rus, much more so than any 
other country. Her old ties with Rus determined the latter’s 
acceptance of Christianity from Byzantium. But it was a 
step for which Rus may have paid a high price. As a matter 
of fact, the Russian land became a metropolis of the Con¬ 
stantinople Patriarch, and in Byzantium the ecclesiastical 
and temporal authorities were closely allied. The Emperor 
was the head of the Empire as well as of the Church, It is 
understandable, Ihen, that the Metropolitan sent to Kiev 
by Byzantium became the head of the Russian Church 
while remaining, first and foremost, a representative of the 
Constantinople Patriarch and, thereby, of the Byzantine 
Emperor, This status of the Kiev Metropolitan could not, 
of course, fail to arouse conflicts on matters of principle 
among the Russian princes and in Russian society. 

Yaroslav's attempt to put an end to this ambiguous 
situation can, therefore, be readily understood- He tried to 
enhance the prestige of his capital cHy and to fashion it 
after Constantinople. To this end he laid the foundations 
for a new Kremlin, built the “Golden Gates," erected the 
St. Sophia Cathedra! and a number of churches and mon¬ 
asteries. 

Long before this (since 989) the 13-cupola wooden Sophia 
stood in Nuvgorod, and soon after another appeared in 
Polotsk, symbolizing the cultural and political unity of 
Rus’s three greatest centres. It should be borne in mind 

byGod In enter that holy chamber and succeeded tn taking with me 
one oi my men, Sdeslav Ivankovich, but no one else was allowed In," 
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that the single cult of Peroun had once been widespread 
in Novgorod and Kiev and very likely in Polotsk as well. 
The St. Sophia bound Rus to Byzantium ideologically, but 
as the facts show, this by no means signified that Rus was 
prepared to submit to Byzantium and tose her own 
identity. 

Yaroslav very definitely conducted his own national 
policy, and his conflict with Byzantium came to a head in 
1043 when Russian troops, under the leadership of Vladi¬ 
mir, his son, marched against her, a campaign which a 
Byzantine statesman called a war of the “barbarians’' 
against Greek hegemony. The campaign proved a failure 
as far as Rus was concerned, but Yaroslav did not lay 
down his arms, and in 1051 he decided upon a very bold 
step—the appointment of a Russian as .Metropolitan. The 
Greeks interpreted this step correctly, but dared not sever 
relations and agreed to compromise: Kiev accepted a 
Greek Metropolitan and Yaroslav's son Vsevotod married 
a princess of the house of the Monomakhs, 

The Kiev Pechera Monastery came into being soon after 
the appointment of Hifarion, the first Russian Metropoli¬ 
tan. The monk Antony, its founder, at first lived in the 
cave where Hilarion had worked before him. 

Prominent men began to gather around Antony. They 
were people who at various times had played an important 
role in Russ ecclesiastical and political life. Among them 
were the "Grea t Nikon,” a continuer of the earliest chroni¬ 
cle; the very notable social and political figure, Feodosy, 
and Varlaam, son of the distinguished Kiev boyar Yefrem, 
who later became bishop of Percyaslavl. Four years later 
the Kiev Pechera Monastery was already well known. Reg¬ 
ular intercourse was established between the monastery 
and the prince's court. Izyasiav, Yaroslav's eldest son, 
was wont to come to the monastery with his men-at-arms 
to ask Antony for his prayers and blessing before taking 
any steps of political importance. 

From the moment of its foundation the monastery sup- 
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ported Yaroslav’s efforts to secure the independence of the 
Church. Jt became the centre of Russian national thought, 
a seminary and school for Russian hierarchs. From it 
“many bishops (about 50) were appointed throughout the 
Russian land" as Bishop Simon emphasized in his letter 
to black friar Polycarp about 1225. 

The growing political significance of the monastery and 
its orientation 1 could not, of course, fail to alarm the Greek 
Metropolitan, whose new flock was not the “barbaric” 
herd the Constantinople authorities were at first inclined 
to consider it. It was a vigorous and active people, who by 
no means intended to be blindly led by the Greeks, and 
who, furthermore, had all the material and spiritual pos¬ 
sibilities to act as they wished. 

The "Great Nikon" was forced to leave the cloister and 
spent three years in Tmutarakan following disputes be 
tween the monastery and the Metropolitan. Antony was 
also coerced into leaving the monastery. 

The monastery, and no doubt Antony himself, participat¬ 
ed to some extent tn the uprising of the people of Kiev 
against Izyaslav in 1068, and when the latter, with the 
help of Polish feudal lords, regained the Kiev throne, 
Antony, fearing the prince's wrath, was compelled to leave 
the city by night. He was taken away by Svyatoslav of 
Chernigov. Fcodosy likewise did not remain passive, al¬ 
though his attitude towards Izyaslav was different. He rec¬ 
ognized the latter, but he w r as uneasy about fzyaslav’s 
attraction to Catholicism and Poland. Feodosy's Message 
to Izyaslav has been preserved. It accuses and cautions 
him in the following w'ords: “Thou, son, beware of men of 
alien faith, and all their words, lest our land be filled with 
that evil belief,” ... “It is not fitting, son, to extol an alien 
faith, for he who praiseth an alien faith derameth his 
own,'... “Thou, son, be on thy guard against them, and 

1 There are. tin fortunately, very lew precise facts for the study of 
■fa activities. My essay is largely based on hints given In the sources, 
which were previously used by M. D, Priselkov. 



praise thine own faith incessantly; do not become in* 
timate with them, but avoid them, and by good deeds follow 
the precepts of thine own faith." His words, "guard thy 
daughters, do not give in marriage, nor lake in marriage 
from among them," 1 were directed against Izyastav, who 
was married to a Catholic, maintained constant ties with 
Poland and was surrounded by Poles (even his son Msti¬ 
slav had Polish bodyguards}. 

The following characteristic reservation in his Message 
reveals how noble were the national sentiments of this 
Pechera monk: "Have mercy on people not only of thine 
own faith, but o! alien faiths as well: when thou scest the 
unclad, or the hungry, or the cold, or the distressed, who¬ 
ever they may be, whether Jew or Saracen, or Bulgarian, 
or heretic, or Catholic, or any other heathen—be merciful 
to each, and relieve him of his distress to the best of thy 
abilities." This was no narrow nationalism. 

The Message was of little avail, When Izyaslav was In 
exile for the second time, he sought help not only from his 
kinsman, the King of Poland, Boleslav, but also appealed 
to the German Emperor, Heinrich IV, and to Pope Gregory 
VII himself, promising to recognize the latter’s power 
upon his safe return to Kiev. 

Whether or not Feodosy knew of Izyaslav’s foreign adven¬ 
tures. he was in any case a very staunch defender of his 
rights to the Kiev throne when it was occupied by his broth¬ 
er Svyatoslav. Relations between Feodosy and the court 
were almost severed. Svyatoslav was on the point of im¬ 
prisoning Feodosy. Feodosy was saved by the intervention 
or the notables and the brethren. Feodosy made his peace 
with Svyatoslav and allowed him to be mentioned in the 
church services, but only after Izyaslav, Nikon refused to 
compromise and preferred to stay in Tmutarakan, 

Svyatoslav expressed a readiness to come to an agree- 

1 Maria Dobrogneva, a daughter of Vladimir Svyatoslavich, was 
married to Hie King ol Poland, Casimlr 1 . Their son was married to 
a Russian princess. Izyaslav Yaroslavleh rttafried Casimlr's sister. 



merit with the monastery and even presented it with one 
of his fields which was adjacent to it. He personalty took 
part in laying the corner-stone for a church in the monas¬ 
tery. And when, shortly after this, Feodosy fell ill, Svyato¬ 
slav and his son Gleb came to his death-bed and heard his 
witt. Feodosy asked the prince to take the monastery under 
his protection This was important, since the Greek Metro¬ 
politans continued to look askance at the activities of the 
Pechera Monastery. He knew, of course, that Svyatoslav 
was his ally in this matter, for the prince had opposed By¬ 
zantine claims more than once. In his time, the Metropol¬ 
itan preferred to live in Pereyaslavl with the Grecophilc 
Vsevolod, who w r as hostile to Svyatoslav. 

Feodosy died in 1074, followed two years later by Svya¬ 
toslav, Vsevolod installed himself on the Kiev throne. Six 
months later Izyasfav, whose interests Feodosy had so 
zealously defended, returned from exile. The change of 
princes on the Kiev throne was followed by the inevitable 
change of superiors* Stefan was expelled by the brethren 
and Nikon was installed in his place. However, Izyaslav’s 
unexpected death on the battle-field (Oct. 3. 1078) once 
more upset all the plans of Kiev political circles. Power 
passed into the hands of Vsevolod who had for a long 
time been ciosely connected with the Byzantine imperial 
court and who was held in great favour by the Emperor 
Michael VI1 Ducas, Two of his letters to Vsevolod, which 
have been preserved, make this perfectly clear. 

For obvious reasons friendly relations were established 
between Vsevolod and the Metropolitan, and once more 
there were hard times for the Pechera Monastery, To 
counterbalance the Pechera Monastery Vsevolod built a 
monastery of his own, the Mikhail Vydubitsky, and showed 
great concern for its welfare. The Metropolitan, who reso¬ 
lutely refused to take any interest whatever in the Pechera 
Monastery, took a most active part in the consecration of 
a church at this new cloister. Nikon, the Fat her-Superior, 
had to face many difficulties. Unfortunately, the annals 


he kept at that time have not been preserved. They were 
undoubtedly pervaded with the spirit of the Pechcra Monas¬ 
tery, that national patriotic feeling so unacceptable to the 
Greek Metropolitan and his supporters. 

Other works were written in the cloister in Feodosy's 
time. The monk Iakov wrote His In Memory and Praise of 
St. Vladimir; he is also credited with having written The 
Legend of Boris and Gleb. Doth are infused with a pro¬ 
found patriotic feeling; they discussed and gave solutions 
to very acute problems. 

The Greeks were by no means happy over the appearance 
of Russian "saints'* and did all they could to prevent the 
Russians from canonizing their own people. 

The sainthood of Boris and Gleb was very reluctantly 
recognized by the Metropolitan. 1 The Greeks firmly resisted 
the canonization of Olga, Vladimir and Feodosy. A wide¬ 
spread struggle was waged around the major issue of 
whether the Russian land was to be culturally independent 
or to continue under the tutelage of the Greeks. 

The Greeks could not fall to notice the use to which 
their Russian flock put their first gain, Boris and Gleb 
were rapidly and readily recognized throughout Rus. 
Russians, both princes and commoners, began to erect 
churches in their honour and took a great interest in their 
magnificence. 


1 According to the nnnals, the Greek Metropolitan strongly doubled 
the sanctity of the brother-princes and only after Hreir relics'hacl been 
transferred lo the new church In Vyshgorod, built by Prince Izyastav. 
□nd when the church during the ceremony was “filled will] fragrance'* 
the Metropolitan was horrified, “fur he had not been firm In his faith 
En them/ 1 savs a patriotic Russian chronicler reporting the incident. 
The Greek Metropolitan "prostrated himself and prayed for forgive¬ 
ness." The Russian land unhesitatingly welcomed the glorification ol 
its saints. Great was its joy and zeal* Their memory was celebrated most 
solemnly and the date, July 24, was included among the great annual 
holidays: The leas! of Boris and Gleb Is a newly instituted 

feast on Russian soil/" (Lavrenty A finals for 1093.) The nest Russian 
to become a saint was Ftsodosy of Pechera* who was included in the 
synodic list on the instructions of the Kiev Prince, Svyatopolk 
Jryaslavlck 



Boris and Gleb became manifest rivals or St. Sophia. 
Sadko, a rich Novgorod merchant, erected, at his own ex¬ 
pense, an imposing church in Novgorod in honour of the 
two saints. With the consent of the Novgorod veche and 
the bishop, he selected a site in the Kremlin where at one 
time the first wooden Sophia stood, just opposite the new 
Sophia, to which it seemed almost a challenge. At various 
times seven more churches were built in Novgorod in 
honour of these canonized princes. 

It was more difficult to organize such a demonstration in 
Kiev, where the Greek Metropolitan had his seat. But a 
church bearing the names of Boris and Gleb appeared at 
Vyshgorod, the favourite country residence of the Kiev 
princes, where the relics of the first Russian saints were 
transferred with exceptional solemnity, A special holiday, 
the Transference of the Relics of Boris and Gleb, w r as in¬ 
stituted to commemorate this event, and deep political 
significance was attached to it. The Church of Boris and 
Gleb in Vyshgorod held the most honoured place among 
Kiev's sanctuaries. It was no accident that w r hen Vladimir 
Davidovich of Galich arrived in Kiev with Yury Dolgoruky, 
he deemed it necessary to pay a visit to Vyshgorod in the 
first place: "He went to Vyshgorod to kneel before fhe holy 
martyrs, and having knelt fo them, he went to the Church 
of St. Sophia." fn this case Sophia came second. 

Churches w r ere also erected to these saints on the Alta 
River, on the site where Boris had been killed, in Percy a- 
slavl Russkv, in Rostov, Chernigov, Ryazan, Pskov, 
Grodno, Polotsk, and elsewhere. Their feast was celebrated 
six times a year: May 2, May 20, July 24, August 11. Au¬ 
gust 12, September 5—a highly unusual practice. The feast 
of Boris and Gleb w r as considered a "great" feast 
throughout Rus. 1 


1 £. f. f0,tt/6uH£KU&, HcTOpBR K3HOHH3EL(Hif CDflTMS 8 pYCCKOft 

uepxB* M. 1909, crp. 49. (Y. Y. Golubiiuky, A History of Canomtalion 
in the Russian Church, Moscow, 1903, p, 49.) 



It is noteworthy that the cult of these saints was es¬ 
tablished in Czechia several years after their glorification 
in Rus. A special chapel was built in the Sozavsky Monas¬ 
tery in Czechia. This was a new form of expressing the 
cultural and political bonds linking the two Slav peoples. 
These events were soon echoed in Armenia, where the lives 
of Boris and Gleb were inscribed in the Prologue. Eventu¬ 
ally, they were recognized by Constantinople. 

The Pechera Monastery responded to the "feast of the 
Russian land" by compiling the lives of the first Russian 
saints. This was entrusted to Nestor, the most outstanding 
literary figure in the monastery at that lime. 

The stubborn refusal of the Greeks to encourage the 
Russians in this direction was quite natural, And the fact 
that the Russians did not lay down their arms in this 
struggle is equally natural. 

The idea that Prince Vladimir and his mother Olga were 
in no way inferior to Emperor Constantine and his mother 
Helen and were fully worthy of canonization had been put 
forward verv clearly many years before by the Pechera 
monk Iakov in his In Memory and Praise of St. Vladimir. 
These ideas and sentiments were taken up by Hilarion in 
his Discourse of Law and Bliss. The Greeks viewed this 
as a challenge and accepted it. 

The general atmosphere which developed around this 
issue in Rus suggested to the Greeks the tactics which 
they should pursue. They realized that restrictions alone 
would not suffice among people who knew how to think 
and support their ideas with argumentation of compelling 
force, They had to fight and prepare a counter-offensive. 
An attack upon Vladimir appeared, claiming that he was 
a mere libertine who scorned no means to satisfy his in¬ 
satiable lust, His harems failed to satisfy him, so he dis¬ 
honoured Rogneda and abandoned her, He hail done the 
same with the daughter of the Korsun prince: he married 
off the dishonoured girl to one of his men-at-arms. The 
same Vladimir had mendaciously demanded the sister of 
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the Rwantiite Emperor in marriage, and only a miracle 
had saved her From disgrace. An eye disease which affected 
him forced him to repent and to keep his promise. Was this 
a fit candidate for sainthood, whose baptism Had been 
forced upon him by difficult circumstances and was not the 
result of his own free will? How could he be called a Rus¬ 
sian Constantine? 

The Greeks tried to parry another attack from the Peehe- 
ra Monastery in a similar manner. Nestor issued his Life 
of Feodosy which proved conclusively the need for his 
canonization, fn reply there appeared a Life of Antony, 
which minimized Peodosy’s services, and extolled Antony 
a P«Ppel of the Greeks, Antony's biography emphasizes 
the exceptional services rendered to Russian Christian 
teaching by the Greek Athos, which Antony represented in 
Rus. It was he who was the real founder of the Pcchera 
Monastery; it ivas he, not Feodosy, who introduced the 
Greek monastic statutes into the monastery, it w r as he, 
again, who had laid the foundations of the stone church 
and the cells. In short, the Pechera Monastery was the 
work of the Greeks, 

Both Greek outbursts against the Pechera Monastery 
found no response among the Russians and were soon for¬ 
gotten. However, the Pechera monks drew a different con¬ 
clusion from the indisputable facts oi Antony's biography. 
Since Athos took part in spreading culture in Rus, and 
since it was not under the authority of the patriarch but 
was directly subject to the Emperor, it followed that the 
Pechera Monastery should also be subordinate to the Rus¬ 
sian prince and in no way dependent upon the Greek 
Metropolitan. 

In spite oi his ties with Byzantium, Prince Vsevolod was 
a Russian and could not remain indifferent to the aspira¬ 
tions of his compatriots. Ivan, the Superior of the Kiev Pe¬ 
chera Monastery, succeeded in winning a measure of fa¬ 
vour for his institution, although only at the close of Vse¬ 
volod s reign. The prince permitted him to transfer the 


relics of Feodosy into a stone church, but neither he nor 
the members of his family were present at the ceremony. 

In his chronicles the Pechera Superior Ivan decided to 
say a few words in justification of Vsevolod, then dead. He 
said that the latter was an ailing and decrepit man who 
had handed over the administration of his affairs to the 
junior members of his retinue. 

Mutual understanding was apparently not achieved. 

When Svyatopolk Izyaslavich, who was hostile to the 
Vsevolod family, became prince, he arrested Ivan and 
exiled him to his own ancestral city of Turov. 

In spite of the many objectionable aspects of his char¬ 
acter and behaviour, this prince had one positive quality 
which was appreciated in the Pechera Monastery and in 
particular by Nestor. He proved to be a protagonist of that 
national Russian tradition which like an unquenchable 
flame was kept alive in that most ancient of Russian mo¬ 
nastic institutions. This friendliness for the Pechera 
Monastery was encouraged by the dissension between 
Svyatopolk and Metropolitan Nikolai (1D96-1101) and his 
successor Nikifor. 

Svyatopolk finally ventured lo take a step for which 
Russian patriots had been long awaiting. He consented to 
a partial canonization of Feodosy. The father-superior of 
the monastery was promoted to archimandrite. 

Meanwhile, Nestor, in his cell, was preparing for the 
new work with which he was soon officially entrusted. 

We are now in a position to answer the questions posed 
by Schl&zer: “How did Nestor come to think of writing a 
chronicle of his land in his own tongue? How did this Rus 
decide to become a historian of his people?" 

Schlozer had a distorted conception of the history and 
stale of Russian civilization and could not allow any pos¬ 
sibility of treaties which he considered forgeries having 
been concluded with the Greeks. He was therefore justified 
in posing such questions. 

Now they can be easily answered. 
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It was the cultural needs of Russian society which 
prompted Nestor to write a history of his native land. His 
special training and the work of his predecessors enabled 
him to become a historian of his people. The Russian liter¬ 
ary language was developed to such a state that it could 
answer the needs of a scholarly work as well as a poetic 
composition of any genre. 

Some names have become symbolic. Among them is that 
of Nestor. Even those who doubt the existence of a real 
chronicler called Nestor have to admit that the shade of 
the great patriarch is very much alive and is as popular 
as that of Homer. 

Schlozer who had no special motives to extol the au¬ 
thor of the Chronicle, singled it out from among other simi¬ 
lar compositions. 

“This Rus." he wrote, “compared with the Icelanders 
and the Poles, is as superior as reason at times obscured is 
superior to incessant stupidity/' The greatness of this com¬ 
position was a riddle only to Schlozer, To us it appears 
logical. 

Nestor approached his task in a very broad way. He 
rewrote and completed the work of his predecessors, con¬ 
siderably extending the chronological framework. He de¬ 
voted much attention to Svyatopolk, obscuring the dark 
sides or his activities and underlining his qualities, in this 
he was undoubtedly guided by a feeling of gratitude for 
Svyatopolk's kindly attitude to the Pechera Monastery and 
for his support of its programme. 

Nestor paid dearly for his support of Svyatopolk as 
soon as Vladimir Monomakh, the former’s adversary, came 
to power after his death. 

Vladimir Monomakh differed from his predecessor in 
many respects. He was already 60 years old when he as¬ 
cended the Kiev throne. He was brilliantly educated for 
his time and had great experience in military and inter¬ 
national affairs. He was a student of human nature and 
having been warned of the demands of the masses by 
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threatening events, lie was able to draw up a plan of action 
that was based on the careful calculations of a realistic 
statesman, His main aim was to arrest, at the cost of in¬ 
evitable compromise, the process of Rus’s feudal fragmen* 
tation. The princes of the Large demesnes, who had drawn 
apart, were permitted to remain in their possessions, pro¬ 
vided they recognized the Kiev prince who personified the 
unity of the Russian land. 

Fully realizing the significance or the various political 
trends whose struggle had become more acute in the last 
years of Svyatopolk's reign, and which had so violently 
manifested Itself directly after his death, Monomakh 
frowned on the activities of the Pechera Monastery and of 
Nestor in particular. 

The keeping of the annals was turned over to the monas¬ 
ter v of the Vsevolod family and was entrusted to Sylvester, 
Superior of Ihe Mikhail Vydubitsky Monastery. He was not 
merely to continue the work of his predecessors but to 
rewrite it according to Vladimir's personal instructions. 
This was an expression of mistrust of Nestor and his 
monastery, as well as of the principle underlying his lifes 
work, The impact of this step extended far beyond the 
walls of the Pechera Monastery' and of Kiev itself. It had 
national implications. For a long time after this Nestors 
name became a thing of odium. It was even removed from 
l he book which, strictly speaking, was his work, Permis¬ 
sion was given that his name be implied under the term 
"the monk of Feodosy's Pechera Monastery.” Many years 
were to elapse before his name was resurrected and spoken 
cl throughout ihe world. 

Such were the social and political conditions under 
which the first systematic wmrk on the history of Rus 
appeared. It appeared in spile of everything, and the ob- 
stacles its authors had to surmount clearly testify to their 
awareness of its importance. They fought for every idea 
because they were not indifferent to them 

The Kiev Pechera Monastery did not wish to accept the 
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situation and tried to restore its moral and political pres¬ 
tige in the eyes of the Russian world. At the price of con¬ 
siderable sacrifice it succeeded in having the keeping of 
the chronicles once again entrusted to it, However, it was 
simultaneously also carried on at the Y'ydubitsky Mon¬ 
astery, 

If we bear in mind that parallel to this main line of 
Russian chronicling there were supplementary ones, that 
chronicles were compiled in Novgorod, Galich, Pereyas- 
tavl, and that the clergy in cloisters and bishoprics, as 
well as laymen at the prince's court, took part in this 
work, it becomes obvious that the people of Rus were tre¬ 
mendously interested in the history of their own country. 

The Chronicle of Ancient Years is a work of human gen¬ 
ius, assured of unflagging interest throughout the centu¬ 
ries. It was read with excitement and interest when it first 
appeared, nor can it be read with indifference today. 

In addition to numerous Russian editions, the Chronicle 
of Ancient Tears was translated and published abroad. In 

1860, it was published by MiklolifS, in Vienna. At the same 
time a Polish translation was issued by Krotkowskt in 
Kiev, A German translation was made by Joseph Miller in 
Berlin in 18J2, a French translation by Louis Paris in 
Paris in 1834; a Swedish translation in Helsingfors in 
1849; a Czech translation by Jsromir Erben in Prague in 

1861, a Danish translation by Smith in Copenhagen in 
1869. In 1868, Louis Loger translated a part of the chroni¬ 
cle Into French as an appendix to his doctor's thesis, 
Afes/or. He also made a complete translation of the annals 
in 1884, and that same year they were published in Lvov 
in a Latin translation by K. Luchakowski, In 1916, it was 
almost completely translated into the Hungarian. An Eng¬ 
lish translation is also available. 

How can one explain such a profound and unflagging 
interest in a work w ritten in Kiev 900 years ago? How can 
one explain its extraordinary influence upon subsequent 
historiography on Russia, both domestic and foreign? 
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The reading public of the llth and 12th centuries re¬ 
garded it as a living word about their motherland, its past 
and present, about the great work of the preceding gen¬ 
erations which culminated in the formation of a mighty 
state. Today it is a source of information regarding Rus’s 
past, unique in its way. It gives us a systematic account 
of Russian ancient history, which is logical even if incom¬ 
plete and somewhat biassed. 

The Russian land was not isolated; it grew, matured 
and won a place for itself in world history, being in con- 
stanl touch with other peoples. Its first historians could 
not fail to be interested in these ties because they were a 
part of Russian life. Hence the universal interest in Nestor 
(as the Chronicle is commonly called). Since the history 
of Ancient Rus is a major part of world history, a book 
written by a Kievite about his own state could not and 
cannot fail to be of interest to the scholar abroad. 

I do not intend to elaborate on the Chronicle of Ancient 
Years in detail. I feel it necessary, however, to outline the 
main ideas underlying it and comment on the author's tech¬ 
nique. 

Whal astonishes us above all is his profound view ol 
Rus's place in world history. Nestor's unpretentious notes 
developed into generalizations on a world scale. He has 
recourse to the Bible, and presents a political and ethnical 
picture of the world on a grand scale. He seeks a place for 
the Slavs among the peoples in order to approach the 
question of the Eastern Slavs logically. 

After paying tribute to the idea of Slav unity, and catl¬ 
ing on the Slavs to unite through language and education 
at a time when the Slavs were going through a very diffi¬ 
cult period (the Moravian state had been crushed by the 
Hungarians early in the 10th century, and the Bulgarian 
Kingdom by Byzantium early in the llth; the Polab and 
Baltic Slavs yielded lo German pressure and, together with 
the Czechs and Poles, to Catholic influence), he hastens 
to pass on to the main subject of his study—the fate of 
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the Russian people. He is well versed in the geography of 
his country. He knows that the “Oka forests" are the source 
of the three major rivers which played a decisive role in 
Russia’s history—the Dnieper, the Western Dvina and the 
Volga. He knows too that there is a route along the 
Dnieper and the adjacent system ot water-ways which 
leads from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea, from the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries to Constantinople and Rome; that the 
Dvina leads to the west, to the Baltic Se3. and the Volga 
far to the east, to the countries around and beyond the 
Caspian. He thus gives the setting for his account of the 
life of his compatriots, but his attention is centred on the 
period when the new dynasty of Kiev princes ascended 
the throne. 

Eighteenth and nineteenth century scholars failed to 
notice that Nestor passed over without comment a sizable 
period of Rus's history prior to the formation of Ancient 
Rus. This indicates the limited demands of aristocratic and 
bourgeois scholars and their lack of theory necessitating 
a broad approach to the subject, 

Nestor refers to the first mention made of his people in 
the (7 reek Chronicle under Emperor Mikhail, saying: “We 
...shall tell about what happened (in Rus—in 
these years, as we began to tell earlier about the first year, 
about Mikhail." In his entry for 858 he writes that "King 
Mikhail went with his men against Bulgaria by land and 
sea." and in the next item he presents a fact taken from 
Russian history which is obviously not an initial one, about 
the Baltic peoples, including the Slavs, allegedly paying 
tribute to the Varangians, and about the Khazars levying 
tribute on some of the South Russian tribes. He says noth¬ 
ing of those parts of Rus which paid tribute to no one. 
thus indicating that these facts in his story are of minor 
importance. His aim is merely to show how the legendary 
Ryurik appeared in Novgorod and why the new dynasty 
clashed with the K bazars. 

The chronicler believes that the strong rule of the Kiev 
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prince saved the Russian and many non-Russian peoples 
from “internecine war." By its "great effort" it rallied them 
in a single state. Today, he says, when "internecine war" 
is consuming Rus with renewed force, it can once again 
preserve the political unity of the country* This idea per¬ 
meates the whole of literature both at that time and in the 
subsequent period, finding its summit expression in the 
Lay of i gar's Host. 

Pride in their past, apprehension of the future and an 
appeal for the defence of the country's integrity—this 
ideological basis of the Chronicle of Ancient Years is evi¬ 
dence of the political maturity of its author and of those 
for whom it w r as written. 

The scholar must also note another aspect of the matter, 
which is equally important, namely, the chronicler's ability 
to compile a history of his state and people, and his train¬ 
ing which enabled him to undertake a work of such 
magnitude independently. 

* * * 

There were very many educated and gifted people in 
Rus at that time. They were, naturally, not all Hilarious 
or men of equal stature with the unknown author , of the 
Lay of Igor's Host, but never were there many of such peo¬ 
ple anywhere. 

Nestor is no poet. Neither is he a first-cl ass orator. He is 
merely an expert in his line, a learned man who is capable 
of putting his thoughts down on paper in an orderly and 
literary form, He did not run prophetic fingers over the 
living chords of his psaltery, * 1 His sole instruments were 
his quill and the great Russian language which by that 
time was sufficiently mature to allow the author to give a 
simple, truthful and clear picture of "his native country's 
past/’ 1 ’ 

UVn allusion to Boy an's skill in the Lay of Igor 1 s Host.-Tr 

1 A quotation from a monologue by the chronicler Pi men in Push¬ 
kin's iffor/s Goduncxt. — Tr. 

36 * 
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Nestor is a scholar who was capable of comprehending 
the interconnection of world events. 

He prepared long and hard Tor a work of such scope. 
He had the writings of his predecessors at his disposal, but 
he made a great stride forward. He studied the Greek 
chronicles and particularly the chronicle of Amartola and 
Simeon Lagophet who continued his work. He was ac- 
quainted with the Chronogrupher, Nikifor's Brief Chronicle, 
the Life of Vasily the New, the Revelations of Method# 
Patarsky, the Slav legend Concerning the Appearance of 
the Slav Alphabet, sources on St. Andrew the Apostle, who 
enlightened the Scythians, and the treaties with the 
Greeks. He knows popular legends, historical songs and 
other folk-lore, He himself was constantly in touch with 
his contemporaries who made history and who unquestion¬ 
ably helped him with advice and documents. It goes with¬ 
out saying that no one except Prince Svyatopolk Izyasla- 
vich could give Nestor access to his library, where he 
found not only the treaties with the Greeks but also other 
historical documents. 

Finally, the Pechera Monastery was itself a fountain¬ 
head of social and political ideas. The monks were the first 
to learn not only of the major acts of the authorities, but 
also of their intentions. The selfsame Svyatopolk Izyasla- 
vich was wont, “when he went to war or elsewhere, to pray 
at the sepulchre of Feodosy and ask for the blessing of the 
Father-Superior, and only then would he proceed on his 
way.” On August 12, 1107, for instance, the Russian troops 
vanquished the Polovtsy, and some two or three days later 
Prince Svyatopolk arrived at the Pechera Monastery with 
the happy tidings directly from the field of battle. Yury 
Dolgoruky arranged to meet his ally Vladimir at the 
Pechera Monastery where they "made a great friendship." 
Such facts are numerous. 

Nestor is capable of adopting a critical approach to the 
facts when such are at his disposal. He discovers their in¬ 
terconnection and dates them. 
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The fact that subsequent chroniclers invariably inserted 
Nestor’s work into their own with only minor alterations 
and additions shows to what extent his skill was ap¬ 
preciated by those who carried on his work. We have an 
evaluation of his work expressed by a modest lover of 
history who lived in Rostov region: *'l pray, brethren, 
those who shall read and hear these books: ir any one find 
much in this that is incomplete or insufficient, do not re- 
proach me, for I am not from Kiev, or from Novgorod, nor 
yet from Vladimir, but a villager of Rostov region, t have 
written only as much as 1 have found. How con t complete 
that which is beyond my powers and which f do not see 
before me? My memory is not exceptional and 1 am not 

versed in the doctor's art_What God entrusts me with, 

that I shall inscribe in the annals ” (Complete Collection 
of Russian Chronicles , XV, ]42.) 

“If thou wishest to know al!.” wrote Bishop Simon to 
monk Polycarp in the twenties of the I3th century, “read 
the old Rostov chronicler.” 

Every reader of the chronicle, whoever he may have 
been, well knew that the book w r as reliable, of high quality 
and important. 

Every educated Russian of Ihe 11th and 12th centuries 
did not only have to be capable oT using the Russian 
literary language, be well versed in the Christian dogma, 
and have an idea of logic (all this was called “the doctor’s 
art"). Above all he had to know his country's history. We 
have ample proof or this: most of the higher clergy, 
princes, boyars, writers and poets knew Rus history well. 
Hitarion was well versed in this subject. And one is simply 
astounded by the scope of historical knowledge and the 
profundity of interpretation of historical events exhibited 
by the author of the Lay of Igor's Host, 

What was the source of this knowledge in the 13th cen¬ 
tury and after? 

It is clear that it was the Chronicle of Ancient Years, 
“whence the Russian land began.” 
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Wherever the Russians tived—whether it be Galich 
near the Carpathians, Great Novgorod, Vladimir on the 
Volyn or Klyazma, or remote Tmtitarakan—that book told 
them ol their national and cultural unity, taught them to 
respect and love their past, and to take pride in their 
common ancestors, who gave their lives in defence of their 
country’s independence. 

The beacon in honour of the Russian land, lit in 11th- 
century Kiev, illumined its path. Nor is it extinguished 
today. 

Turning to the past, Great Russian, Ukrainian, and 
Byelorussian opens the Chronicle of Ancient Years to find 
himself. This book is also needed by every Slav, as well as 
Hungarian and Greek, and by many Asian peoples. It is 
read with interest in Europe. Great Russian, Ukrainian 
and Byelorussian discover the beginnings of their peoples 
in pre-Kiev and Kiev Rus, All three branches of Rus 
possess those noble qualities—a rational mind, selflessness 
and a broad sweep of temperament. Only such a people 
could have assimilated the vast expanses on two con¬ 
tinents and found common ground for friendship in con¬ 
stant contact with non-Russian peoples. 

Kiev Rus's brilliant and profound civilization is the 
result of age-long development of a great and creative 
people. 


VIII. AN OUTLINE 
OF ANCIENT RUS’S 
POLITICAL HISTORY 




1. THE PEOPLES AM) TRIBES 
OF EASTERN EUROPE AND RUS 

Speaking o! the peoples partially integrated in the state 
of Ancient Rus and partially connected with it in various 
ways, we should bear in mind that every people is the 
product of an intricate and protracted process. It is the 
task of the scholar to trace, as far as possible, the shaping 
of the peoples known to us, i admit, however, that it is a 
task which cannot be fulfilled in lull, due to the difficulties 
involved. 

Furthermore, our written sources are very obscure about 
these peoples. At times one and the same people is des¬ 
ignated by different names, and at other times different 
peoples are confused. Finaily, when they describe peoples 
which have more or less crystallized they do not give us 
any facts about the process of crystallization. That is why 
this brief political history of the state of Ancient Rus 
deals with these peoples on a smaller scale than the author 
thinks necessary. 

By the end of the 10th century the Ancient Rus state 
occupied a vast territory inhabited by sundry peoples in 
various phases of development. This giant state, which 
was only comparatively uniform in Its territorial growth, 
continued to integrate sundry ethnic units (each with a 
history of its own prior to that integration) until it reached 
its "natural” frontiers late in the IQth century, which it 
lacked the strength to go beyond. 
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In the north-cast the state of Ancient Rus bordered on 
the Bulgarian state on the Volga, Although the sources 
often confuse the Danube and the Volga Bulgarians, there 
is no ground to reject facts which indicate trade between 
the Kiev princes and their druzhinas with both the Danube 
and the Volga Bulgarians. At all events, the Volga Bul¬ 
garians were not a part of Ancient Rus but concluded trade 
agreements with Kiev. 

in the north and north-west Ancient Rus integrated sev¬ 
eral tribes of the Finnish language and the Yatvyag tribe, 
reaching the Baltic shores and making her way to the 
White Sea. At some points in the south her frontiers 
reached the Black Sea. At all events, the Black Sea was 
well known in Kiev. In the west, Kiev's possessions were 
contiguous with Poland. 

The southern part of the state of Ancient Rus is in gen¬ 
eral of great interest to the scholar due to its complexity. 
It presents substantial difficulties too. From time im¬ 
memorial it was populated by nomadic and settled peoples 
of which the earliest—the Cimmeril—were conquered 
and partially ousted by the Scythians in approximately 
the 8th century B.C. The latter are particularly wait de¬ 
scribed by the Greek ethnographer and historian Hero¬ 
dotus who came to this country in the 5th century B.C. 
These reports by Herodotus are greatly supplemented by 
archaeological materials. 

The Scythians is a collective name for many peoples 
and tribes who lived in Eastern Europe, in particular in 
the south and partially in the middle regions of our 
country. These peoples and tribes were called Scythians 
by the Greeks, They themselves had various names for the 
tribes and peoples, singling out the Scoloti, the Saki, etc. 
But even the Greeks at times differentiated between the 
various peoples and tribes who made up the Scythians. 
The European Scythia which Herodotus describes in his 
famous paper, embraced approximately the following 
lands: Bessarabia, Odessa, Zaporozhye and Dniepro- 


petrovsk regions, the Crimea, Podotia, Poltava territory 
and a part of the Chernigov territory, Kursk and Voro¬ 
nezh regions, Herodotus was also informed, although not 
verv accurately, about the more northern areas of the 
country. He calls the Scythians nearest the Greek city of 
Olbia Kallepedes. They lived to the west of the Dnieper, 
and above them were the Alazons, These were settled and 
agricultural peoples. Herodotus notes that the Knllepedes 
were strongly influenced bv Greek culture. They were 
"Hellenized Scythians ” The Scythian ploughmen lived to 
the north of the Alazons, up to the very sources of the 
Southern Bug. The Borysthenites lived on the left bark of 
the Dnieper (known as the Borysthenes) The steppes to 
the east were occupied by the nomad Scythians, 

The “royal Scythians” lived in Chernigov. Kursk, Khar¬ 
kov. Voronezh. Poltava and Dnepropetrovsk regions. 
Herodotus declares them to be the bravest and most 
numerous people w'ho dominated the other Scythians. The 
Sarmattans, or the Sauromatians lived beyond the Don, 
to the east. 

A view widespread among the Greeks was that the Scyth¬ 
ians had come from Asia, although there is evidence 
that a part of the Scythians were autochthonous. Late in 
the 6th century B.C the Scythians clashed with the 
Persians. The Persian King Darius was unable to conquer 
them, although it appears that he had to deal with only 
a part of the Scythians, the nomadic section. The Scythian 
hordes, which managed to defend themselves from the 
dreaded conqueror, were led by [danfirs, 

ft is self-evident that all these tribes and peoples known 
under the common name of Scythians were on varying cul¬ 
tural levels. Nor were they uniform in the ethnical sense 

either. This is also proved by archaeology. 

Herodotus studied at first hand a part of the territory 
of the future stale of Ancient Rus. Being accustomed to his 
own country’s hilly and riverless landscape, the learned 
Greek was surprised by the plains around the Dnieper and 
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astounded at the mighty rivers. Here is how he describes 
the Dnieper: 

‘The Borysthcnes River (Dnieper) is the most profitable, 
it furnishes the herds with the finest highly nutritive 
pastures, excellent meadows, and fish in great quantities* 
The water is very tasty and is the cleanest among the 
turbid Scylhian rivers. Excellent arable land lies along 
its shores, Very tall grass grows where the soil is not 
sown. There are natural salt deposits at its estuary, and it 
abounds irt large boneless fish (apparently the sturgeon— 
Author ) which is salted. The land of the Scythians,*' he 
says further, "produces corn, lentils, onions, garlic, flax 
and hemp. Among the animals it has the horse, bull, boar, 
deer, hares, goats, etc." 

Other Greek and Roman authors, such as Strabo, Hippo¬ 
crates, Clearchus of Solia and Pliny, have described the 
Scythian tribes and peoples- Their descriptions vary 
because they studied different peoples: Strabo speaks of 
their frugality, Clearchus of their luxury, Hippocrates of 
their nomadic way or life and their polygamy, Herodotus 
of their monogamy and settled way of life. 

Intercourse was established between the Greeks and 
the Scythians. The Greeks received corn, cattle, honey, 
wax, salt fish, metals, amber and slaves from the 
Scythians, in relurn for luxury articles (which the spade 
now reveals), wine, oil, pottery and fabrics. 

But the intercourse w r as not always peaceful. There are 
reports of armed clashes between them. Philip of Mace¬ 
donia and Lysinachus. one of the successors of Alexander 
the Great, fought the Scythians and at limes succeeded 
in exacting tribute from them. 

We can gain an impression of their anthropological 
type, costume, arms, harness, etc,, from the sumptuous 
vases and other articles found in royal tombs which bear 
Scythian images. In the 2nd century B.C the Scythians 
still held sway in the area close to the Black and the Azov 
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seas, but their might had been crushed by the Kingdom 
of the Bosporus and the attacks of the Sarmatians. 

The Greeks, then, used the term “Scythians" to desig* * 
nate a number of tribes and peoples, rather than any 
single people, who lived in the southern and middle re¬ 
gions of our country. The ancestors of the Eastern Sfavs 
were possibly a part of an alliance of several tribes of 
Scythian times. 

ft is noteworthy that Byzantine authors use the term 
’‘Scythian" and “Tauro-Scythian" to designate the Russian 
people even much later. Leo the Deacon mentions Rus only 
once, and usuaily uses the term “Tauro-Scythians" Zonaras 
is very explicit and calls it "a certain Scythian gens, the 
Rus” Anna Comnena calls the Rus settlers on the Danube 
"a certain Scythian tribe." 1 

The Goths become prominent in our country in the pe¬ 
riod between the 2nd and 4th centuries A.D. Their history 
was unquestionably very much embellished by Jordanes, 
the royal historian of the Goths, who wrote in the 6th 
century. His task was to glorify his king, Herrnanarich, and 
this tie attempted to do by an obvious exaggeration of the 
latter’s military exploits and the dimensions of his state. 

The ancient people known as the Goths apparently lived 
along the lower reaches of the Vistula and to the north¬ 
east along the Baltic coast. A part of them succeeded in 
penetrating into the basins oi the Dnieper and the Dnies¬ 
ter, where they mixed with the Gets, 2 kin of the Cimme- 
rii, and with certain Sarmutian and other local tribes. An¬ 
cient authors sometimes called this conglomeration of peo¬ 
ples Scythians and sometimes Goths. 

Jordanes is also aware of the existence of the Slavs. 
He says that they are “mighty in their numbers" and calls 
them by three names (the Wends. Antes and Sdavcni). 
He knows nothing of their origin,, but indicates that they 


1 V. G. Vflstlyevsky, Works, Vol. I, p. 38 el al. 

* Tluophilact Simocatta ol Byzantium (7lh century) believed the 
Gets to have been Slavs. {Vestnik Drcenei Istorii. No, 1, 1941. p. 26S.) 
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lived on the territory “from the town of Navetunsky (the 
Danube delta) and the Murshanskoye Lake (near the 
Drava River) up to the Dnieper, and to the Vistula in the 
north "The most powerful of the Antes," he says, “live 
near the curve of the sea-shore at the Ponlus, between the 
Dniester and the Dnieper." 

Procopius reports on “the countless Ante peoples,'' 
Each or these authors notes the close relationship between 
the Antes and the Slavs: they speak the same language, 
look alike and have similar customs. 

The Antes in the 6th century lived in the territory be¬ 
tween the north-eastern slopes of the Carpathians and the 
Don and far away to the north. (Neither Procopius nor 
Jordanes give the northern border, apparently because 
it was unknown,} Thus, they occupied the main part of the 
territory of the future state of Ancient Rus. This fact 
prompted Rybakov to pay special attention to the history 
of the Antes, since it is also the history of the Eastern 
Slavs. 

In his special paper, entitled The Antes, the Slavs and 
Byzantium in 4th-?th centuries,' Rybakov made use of 
written sources and archaeological data to arrive at the 
conclusion that there was evident continuity between the 
history of the Antes and that of Ancient Rus. It is one and 
the same ethnic mass, speaking the same tongue, believ¬ 
ing in Peroun, sailing the monoxyles (log boats), and 
burning its slave women on the graves of the deceased 
prince. He considers the middle reaches of the Dnieper 
and the Ros River basin to be the centre of the Ante ter¬ 
ritory where most of their 6th-8th century articles were 
discovered. It is there too that he was inclined to took for 
the Ros-Rus people mentioned by the Pseudo-Zacharias 
in the 6th century,* He observes that even the direction of 


1 I have also made use of this paper in my evaluation of Jordanes’a 
reports on the Goths, 

1 ,-l. tl. tftiHxoHoe, MaBecrHH rroeuo-3axapRH o ApeiKHX cAasitHai 
(„ Beers kk Ape sue A HCTopiuc * 1 Nt 4,1539, crp. S3—90}. (A. P. Dyahotiov, 
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the Ante campaigns in the 6th century and those of Rus in 
the 10th is the same. Nor is there any break in the archaeo¬ 
logical materials. 

The Ante society of the 6lb century had private prop¬ 
erty as well as slavery. The internal evolution of the 
Antes led to the formation of the state of Kuyavia, a pred¬ 
ecessor of the vast state of Ancient Rus with its centre 
at Kiev. 

It is important to show that social and political process 
which cannot be ignored in solving our basic problem, 
namely, the history of the formation and existence of the 
state of Ancient Rus, This was dealt with in Part II. Here 
I feel it imperative to stress that the social and political 
life of the peoples in our South, prior to the emergence of 
Ancient Rus, is connected with subsequent events on that 
same territory. 

A war of two worlds—slave-holding antiquity and the 
so-called “barbarian" community—is an important factor 
in the sum of events, great and small, making up the 
prehistory of Ancient Rus. It was a war between a more 
civilized society with its minority of free citizens {the 
cives, jkASisi ). tiving on slave labour, and a people's 
society which, in spite of its primitive nalure, was capable 
of progress. It had the sympathies and aroused the hopes 
of the oppressed masses in the antique states. We are well 
aware of instances when slaves and plebeians defected to 
the ‘‘barbarians” advancing against Rome. We are also 
aware of slave uprisings in the slave-hoi ding states which 
were supported by the “barbarians," 

After their defeat by the Huns in the seventies of the 
4th century, the Goths lost the political prestige they had 
enjoyed and were forced to retreat to the west, where they 
partially intermixed with East-European tribes. 

Simultaneously, our South was in constant intercourse 
with the peoples of the Caucasus and Central Asia. 

TV Ps iude -Zacharias. Reports on the Ancient Sltss. VattdM Drainej 
istoriu No. 4, 1939, pp ^.90.) 
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2. THE PEOPLES OF THE CAUCASUS' 

The history of the Caucasian peoples is highly in¬ 
volved. One is struck by their varied ethnic character. The 
study of the Caucasian peoples is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that in the period accessible to the scholar they 
were always at different stages of social development and 
had highly intricate relationships with each other, as well 
as with the outside world. We discover traces of the slave 
method of production in their long ancient history with 
the subsequent development of feudal relations. 

Scholars unanimously recognize the Van Kingdom of 
the Chaldeans, or Urartu, as a slave-holding state.* * 

Urartu (between the 14th and the 6th centuries B.C.) 
with its capital at Tushpa (now Van) occupied the terri¬ 
tory of the present-day Armenian and partially the Geor¬ 
gian republics, and was the earliest slate in Transcauca¬ 
sia. Cuneiform inscriptions have been preserved on rocks 
and stones In various parts of the Transcaucasia telling 
of the campaigns of the Chaldean kings and their mass 
deportation of people into captivity and slavery, it ceased 
to exist as an independent state under the crushing blows 
of the Cimmerii and Soythians and partially as a re¬ 
sult of the dashes with its other adversaries. In the 6th 
century B.C. the weakened Chaldean Kingdom was subju¬ 
gated by the Modes and the Persians, 

The Armenians are first mentioned in the cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions of the Persian King Darius (522-486). They 
are a people distinct from the Chaldeans and less ad¬ 
vanced in their social development The long association of 


1 J am deeply indebted to t, P, Petrushevsky and A. Y. Yaku- 
bovsky for their help in compiling the chapters on the peoples of the 
Caucasus and Centra] Asia. 

* B. B. Cmpgee, Ypapry—.ipouHgiiiuee itrcy^aperso Ha TeppHto- 
Phh CCCP f„y<(efiLie nariKCKH jleHHrtrpa.icitdro rocyjtapCTBemiioro 
yiiHjWpCHTCTa", K> 19, 1939, crp, 341—143). (V. V. Struve, Urartu, the 
EoftiiSt State on the Territory of the U.S.S.R. Uthoniue Zapiski Lenin* 
grodskogo Gosudarstoennogo Universitetp, No. 19, 1939', pp, MM3.) 
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the Chaldeans and the Armenians under the rule of the 
Medea, and later the Persians, drew them closer together, 
Substantial changes took place in Asia Minor in the 
7ih-6th centuries B.C. The Ancient Eastern slates—Assy¬ 
ria, Babylon, Urartu and Egypt—gave way to the new 
states of tiie Medes and Persians, 

In his Anabasis Xenophon described a considerable 
part of Armenia which he traversed with an army In 401- 
400 B.C, The Armenians lived under the tribal system and 
were mainly engaged in agriculture, cattle-breeding and 
Iruit-grow r ing, Strabo, Plutarch, Tacitus and Pliny report 
on the further evolution of social relations among the Ar¬ 
menians. By the 1st century B.C* wc find them living in 
a vast state ruled by Tigran the Great (96-95 B.C.}, 

It is in that period that we find slavery developing in 
Armenia. It played a conspicuous part, but, according to 
available written sources, it never really replaced peasant 
labour. 

The international scene at the time was highly unfa¬ 
vourable to Armenia—she found herself wedged in be¬ 
tween two adversaries, Rome and Parthia, with whom she 
waged a persistent struggle. 

! believe the Iberians developed along similar lines. 
These ancestors of the Kartvels—the Georgians—held 
sway in what is present-day Georgia in the latter half of 
the first millennium B.C. They were know n as Albanians to 
the Greek authors, and their country—Soviet Azerbaijan 
—as Albania, By the 3rd-lst certuries B.C,, Iberia and Al¬ 
bania had their own kings and governments. Strabo 
(second half of the 1st century B.C. and early 1st centu¬ 
ry A.D.) says that the population of Iberia consisted of 
four main estates: the basilei, the priests, the ploughmen- 
warriors, and the common people („; ).«■ ). “They held 
property in tribes," says Strabo, "It was administered 
and disposed of by an elder.” Academicians Java- 
khishvili, Manandyan and Janashia, are agreed that 
are dependent peasants who were akin in status to 
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the colonate. Strabo makes no mention oi slaves, but their 
existence should not be doubted. Georgia, like Armenia, 
waged a vigorous but unsuccessful war against slave- 
holding Rome. 

There were a number of Greek colonies on the Cauca¬ 
sian Black Sea coast, namely, Phagis, Dioscuria and Piti- 
unlus. 

The trade routes between Europe and Asia crossed 
Transcaucasia and there was a struggle to control it be¬ 
tween Rome (1st century B.C-4lh century A.D.), and lat¬ 
er Byzantium (5-7 centuries), on the one hand, and on 
the other, the Parthian Kingdom in Iran (ca. 250 B.C.- 
226 A,D.) and, later, the Central Asian Kingdom (the 
Sasanid dynasty, 226-651 A,D.) r Jn the 4lh century Chris¬ 
tianity became the state religion of feudal Armenia, Iberia 
(Georgia) and Albania. This led to the extension of the 
cultural ties which had long existed with the Greco-Ro¬ 
man world. Alphabets were invented in Armenia and Geor¬ 
gia (in the first half of the 5th century) with the subse¬ 
quent development of the art of writing. Some believe, 
however, that the art of writing was known in these 
countries before the adoption of Christianity and that it 
was evolved on the basis of the Aramaic (Syrian) al¬ 
phabet. An Albanian alphabet was also created’. 

In the 4th-6th centuries A.D. Transcaucasia was ruled 
by Sasanid iran, while the Armenian, Albanian and Geor¬ 
gian kingdoms ceased to exist from 428, 491 and 532 re¬ 
spectively, In the lst-4th centuries Transcaucasia was at¬ 
tacked by the Alans (the ancestors of the Ossetians) who 
lived in North Caucasus and by the Huns in the 5th cen¬ 
tury, the Savirs, and then the Turks, in the 6lh century, 
and the Khazars from the 7lh century on, 

1 he Arab conquest of Transcaucasia began in 64! and 
by the early 8th century Armenia, Albania (including Dcr- 
bent) and Eastern Georgia were integrated in the Arab 
Khali fate, The Moslem religion began gradually to spread, 

The Arab Moslem feudal lords ruled side by side with 


the local Armenian and Georgian Christian feudal lords 
and intensified'(he exploitation of the peasantry. This gave 
rise to an almost constant series of peasant uprisings 
mainly in the areas around the Caspian Sea (Sth-IOth 
centuries). The red banner was the symbol of these upris¬ 
ings (the first in 778). The uprising of peasants and ar 
tisans in 816-837 in Azcrbajan and Western Iran, the so- 
called Khurramites uprising led by their able chief Babek, 
was the most prominent. It shook the Arab Khalifat? and 
was only quelled with great difficulty. 

Cities, handicrafts and trade developed in Transcau¬ 
casia between the 7th and 10th centuries, particularly in 
the latter. Bcrdaa {in present-day Azerbaijan), Derbent, 
Tiflis {Tbilisi), Dvin (in Armenia), Ganja (present- 
day Kirovabad) were the major cities of the period. Trans¬ 
caucasia exported to the Bast silk, woollen and cotton fab¬ 
rics, carpets, madder, cochineal, furs, fruits, honey, fish, 
horses, donkeys and rams. Transcaucasian cities devel¬ 
oped a brisk trade with Easl-European countries. Arab mer¬ 
chants went up the Volga to the far north-west, and by 
various water-ways reached the Baltic shores. In the 
south-west they went as far as the Dnieper and beyond it. 
Khazar, Daghestan!. Ossetian, Russian (and Slavs in gen¬ 
eral) and Pecheneg slaves were available in great num¬ 
bers on the markets of Derbent and other Transcaucasian 
cities for export to the East. Baku oil was exported as 
early as the IOth century. It was used mainly for military 
purposes (vessels catapulted with incendiary material). 

Great ramparts were built around Derbcnt by the Iran¬ 
ian kings in the 5th-6lh centuries A.D. as a protection 
against the incursions of the northern peoples. They were 
restored in 733 by the Arabs and their ruins arc to be seen 
to this day. Nevertheless, the Khazars repeatedly invaded 
Transcaucasia in the 7lh-9th centuries. 

The Rus came to Transcaucasia by sea in the 10th cen¬ 
tury (the campaigns of 912 and 943-944; in the latter they 
reached Bert! a a, one of the largest cities of Transcauca 
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sia). After the defeat of the Khazar Kingdom by the Kiev 
Prince Svyatoslav. Rus influence spread to the North Cauca¬ 
sus (the Rus principality at Tamatarkha or Tmutarakam. 

With the break-up of the Arab Khaiifate into a number 
of feudal states several polities emerged in Transcauca¬ 
sia, some Christian and others Moslem. Five kingdoms 
emerged in Armenia, the biggest of them being the Shirak 
Kingdom (the Bagratid dynasty, 864-1045). Its capital at 
Ani (since 961) was one of the biggest and most beauli- 
fui cities of Asia Minor. Its ruins are a veritable museum 
of mediaeval Armenian art. in 1045, most of Armenia with 
Ani was integrated with Byzantium, but it was soon con¬ 
quered by the Seijuk Turks (1064-71). 

The kingdoms of Abkhazia, (i.e., West Georgia), Tao- 
Klarjdi and Kartlinia, formed in the 9th century- in 
Georgia, merged into a single Georgian Kingdom in the 
late 10th century. The growth of Georgia's political influ¬ 
ence, stunted in the 11th century by the Seijuk invasion 
and the struggle between the kings and the big feudal 
lords, became particularly evident in the 12th and early 
13th centuries, David II the Builder (1089-1125) effected 
a series of reforms designed to enhance the power of the 
king through a limitation of the privileges of the feudal 
notables and the Church, Side by side with the feudal ar¬ 
my a hired army of 40,000 Kipchaks (Polovtsy) was organ¬ 
ized, The latter began to play a noteworthy part in the 
history of Transcaucasia, In 1122, the Georgians recap¬ 
tured Tiflis from the local Moslem emir, in 1123 they subju¬ 
gated Shirvan (the north-eastern part of present-day So¬ 
viet Azerbaijan) and in 1173 they recaptured Ani, which 
was then held by the Kurd emirs of the Sheddadid dynas¬ 
ty. The Armenian population actively assisted the Geor¬ 
gians who ;vere akin to them in culture and whom they 
regarded as liberators, 

Georgia flourished under Queen Tamara (1184-1213). 
Her power was recognized throughout Transcaucasia, ex¬ 
cept Dcrbent. In her time Armenia was completely liberat- 


ed from the Kurd anti Seljuk emirs. A crushing defeat was 
inflicted on the Asia Minor Seljnks in 1203. The Georgi¬ 
ans made incursions into the heart of Iran. Georgia also 
played a conspicuous role in the formation of the semi- 
Greek, semi-Georgian Trabzon “empire” (1204-1461). 

Under Georgian rule Georgia and Armenia became sep¬ 
arate vice-gerencies of the Mkhargrdzeli (the Dolgoruky, 
Zacharides) princes and prospered considerably. Their 
culture also flourished in the 12lh and early 13th centu¬ 
ries. It was then that Georgia had her neo-platonic philos¬ 
opher Ioann Petritsi and Shot'ha Rust'hveli, a poet of 
world fame. 

In the 12th and early 13th centuries the north-eastern 
part of Azerbaijan was occupied by the Shirvanshakh king¬ 
dom with its capital at Shemakha, a centre of the silk 
trade with Italy, among others. Shirvan was held in vas¬ 
salage to Georgia and the two had very strong political, 
economic and cultural ties. 

South and south-west Azerbaijan was ruled by the Azer¬ 
baijan atabeks (the ildeghizid dynasty, 1136-1225). Their 
capital was at Tebriz, 

Rus had considerable commerce with Transcaucasia. 
Georgy (Yury), Andrei Rogolubsky's son, was Queen Ta¬ 
mara’s first husband. In 1175, Shirvanshakh Akhsitan with 
his allied Georgian troops defeated a Rus fleet of 70 ships 
serving the Derbent emir near Baku, 

Georgian and Armenian art influenced architecture 
in Rostov and Suzdal Rus (the Dmitry Cathedral in 
VI adimir). 

3. THE PEOPLES OF CENTRAL ASIA 

Rich areas were to be found in the valleys of the Syr- 
Darva, Zeravshan, Kashka-Darya, Amu-Darya, Murghab 
and Tejan as far back as the first millennium B.C. These 
were agricultural oases based on artificial irrigation by 
means of canals fed by mountain rivers. Different nomad- 
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k tribes lived around these oases. The Sogdians—along 
the Zeravshan and Kashka-Darya rivers, the Khoreimites— 
along the lower reaches of the Amu-Darya, the Baktrians 
—south of Amu-Darya—were peoples known From hoary 
antiquity. We find them within the early Iranian {Akhe- 
mcnid) kingdom as early as the 6th century B.C. After 
Alexander the Great conquered Iran, he vanquished the 
Central Asian regions including Samarkand. The mem¬ 
oirs of Greek writers who accompanied him say that there 
were many cities in that agricultural countrv even at 
that early date. Subsequently, by the 6th century A.D,, 
Mcrv. Bukhara and Samarkand came to the fore. They lay 
along the ancient trade route from Iran and the Caucasus 
to Mongolia and to China, The lerritorv now occupied bv 
our fraternal Soviet republics—the Uzbek. Turkmen and 
Tajik—was studded with the castles o) big feudal land- 
owners who were then called Dekhans. 5 

The Dekhans dominated the agricultural population 
which was diligently engaged In cultivating the oases, 
where wheat and barley, as well as cotton, rice, grapes, 
mulberry and fruit-trees were grown. 

The art of writing was known (many documents in 
Sogdtan have been preserved). The transit trade served 
to strengthen cultural ties with Asia Minor, the Cauca¬ 
sus, fran, India and China, This resulted in the spread of 
Christianity, Zarathustraism, Manieheanism and Bud¬ 
dhism. In the 60's of the 6lh century A.D., a powerful state 
of Turkic nomads arose in the steppes of present-day Ka¬ 
zakhstan and subjugated the civilized oases, 

By the middle of the 7lh century, the Arabs conquered 
what is present-day Turkmenistan, and early in the 8th 
century the areas to the north-east of the Amu-Darva 
(the Maverannakhr-—literally; “that which is beyond the 
river ), The Arabs defeated and threw back the Turkic 
nomads as well as the Chinese, who had infiltrated into 

1 Today dekh&n moans a Central Asian peasant. 
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the. 1 area around Ferghana, After the disintegration of the 
Arab Khalifate there emerged in Central Asia the Saman- 
id Kingdom (874-1005), with its centre at Bukhara, in 
which the Tajiks held sway. The Central Asian oases be¬ 
came very prosperous in the 8th-1 Oth centuries; their city 
life developed and Merv. Bukhara, Samarkand, Urgench, 
etc., became big nourishing cities. Among the prominent 
intellectuals of the lime w r ho wrote in Arabic w r ere the fa¬ 
mous mathematician Mohammed al Khoresmi (iate 8th 
and early 9th centuries) through whose works Europe 
first came to learn about algebra and logarithms; the geog¬ 
rapher Ahmed a I Balkhi {middle of the 9th and early 
10th centuries), one oT the greatest Moslem scholars 
Biruni (middle of the IOth and early 11th centuries), 
the free-thinking philosopher Ihn Sina (Avicenna, late 
10th and early 11th centuries), and the great poets Ru- 
daki and Daqiqi (10th century) who wrote in Tajik, 

In the late 10th and early Nth centuries Central Asia 
to the east of the Amu-Darya was conquered by nomadic 
Turkic tribes who had adopted Islam and were united un¬ 
der the rule of the Karakhantd dynasty. After the fall of 
the Samanid Kingdom the areas to the west of the Amu- 
Darya (present-day Turkmenistan) for a time remained 
within the Ghaznevid Kingdom which sprawled over pres¬ 
ent-day Afghanistan, Eastern Iran and North-West India. 
After the battle of Dcndenakan (1040), however, these 
were conquered by the Turkmens led by the Seljuk dynas¬ 
ty, Following the disintegration of the Seljuk Empire 
(1092) Merv became the capital of the Eastern appanage 
of the Seljuks, In 1141, the Turkic Karakhanids had to 
submit to the heathen Karakitais. a nomadic people, prob¬ 
ably of Mongolian origin, which had shortly before been 
forced out of North China and had settled in present-day 
Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan). From the second half of 
the 12th century the Khoresm Kingdom in the lower reaches 
of the AmU'Darya grew perceptibly stronger. Tekesh, 
the Shah of Khoresm (1172-1200), succeeded in conquer 


ing what is present-clay Turkmenia and practically all of 
Iran. Mohammed, Shah of Khoresm (1200-1221)', allied 
with the ['Caiman tribe, which was forced out of Mongolia 
by Genghis-Khan, defeated and broke up the Karakitai 
Kingdom and integrated Bukhara, Samarkand and other 
areas to the north-east of the Amu-Darya in his posses¬ 
sions {1210). Thus, shortly before the Mongolian inva¬ 
sion, all 01 Central Asia and fran were included in the 
Khoresm Kingdom with its centre at Urgench. 

Varied forms of intercourse had for a long time existed 
between the Central Asian peoples and Rus. Nomadic 
Asian cattle-breeders repeatedly appeared in the steppes 
around the Azov and Black seas. Rus alternately fought 
them and made peace with them. They campaigned joint¬ 
ly and concluded agreements on service. Rus set apart 
some of her land for them to settle on, and in the course 
of this turned some of them into her subjects. A lively 
trade and cultural intercourse, particularly under the 
Arab Khalifate, was carried on along the Volga between 
the East and Lie peoples inhabiting the Eastern European 
plain up to the very shores of the Baltic, 


4. GREEK COLONIES ON THE BLACK SEA 

The Greeks began to infiltrate into this country across 
the Black Sea at a very early date (early 7th century B.C.). 
Permanent Greek settlements arose on the coast in the 
6th century B.C. The Black Sea and, in part, the Azov Sea 
coasts were literally studded with Greek colonies which 
showed a definite tendency to spread farther north. 

These were the centres of a highly developed civiliza- 
tion and could not but leave a marked impression on the 
development of the backward neighbouring peoples. Con¬ 
stant economic intercourse between tile Hellenes and the 
barbarians 1 was impeded by the practice of the Greek 
s e )u i io ing states of replenishing their slave reserves 


from among the "barbarians," The successful develop¬ 
ment of the latter made them a growing threat to the very 
existence of the stave-holding states. The insurgent 
slaves of the Bosporus Kingdom unquestionably enjoyed 
the sympathies and support of the "barbarian world,” 

In the middle of the first millennium B.C. the Greek 
colonies Heilenized the Scythians and a part of the 
Scythians who were neighbours of the Greeks In the 
3rd century were accordingly called lugiXA^t?, i.e., semi- 
Greeks. “not pure Hellenes,'' but we can safely speak 
of the "barbarization” of the Greeks themselves late in 
the 1st century A.D. 

"The size of the city of the Borysthenites (Olbta— 
Author) is out of all proportion to ils former fame,” says 
Dion Chrysosthom (second half of the 1st and early 2nd 
centuries A.D.). "This is due to repeated devastations and 
wars, Tor it has long been situated among the barbarians, 
and the most warlike to boot. It is constantly being at¬ 
tacked and has been captured several times. Its latest and 
most violent destruction occurred not more than ISO years 
ago, when it was captured by the Gets along with the 
other cities on the left bank of the Pontus up to Apol- 
Ionia. As a result, the affairs or the local Greeks fell into 
extreme disorder. Some of the cities were not restored al 
ail, while others remained in a poor state. Besides, they 
were overrun by a mass of barbarians.,.," 

Borysthenite Caliistratus, a friend of Dion’s, met the 
latter on horseback, "He wore a huge horseman’s sword, 
and was dressed in broad trousers and other Scythian 
accessories. He wore a thin black cloak on his shoulders 
such as the Borysthenites usually wear. Their other clothes 
are mostly black, according to the custom of the Scyth¬ 
ian tribe, which, I believe, due to that very fact, has been 
named the melanchlens by the Hellenes.” This is an apt il¬ 
lustration or what was happening in the south of this 
counfry at the dawm of the new' era. Warlike Rome look 
the slave-holders under its wing and by supporting the 
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slave system, halted the downfall of antique society for 
some three centuries, but the tide of history had definite¬ 
ly turned in favour of Rome's enemies, the new peoples 
who were the bearers of rejuvenation for the moribund 
stave-hotding world and whom the citizens of Rome dis¬ 
dainfully styled “barbarians," 

It becomes clear that similar processes were in prog¬ 
ress in other parts of this country at different periods— 
in Central Asia and the Caucasus. This went on abroad 
too. in Western Europe and Asia Minor, 

Among the numerous Greek colonies, particular fame 
was won by Tira (in the Dniester, or Tirasa estuary), Ol- 
bia (in the Southern Bug or Glpanis estuary). Chersonesus. 
Peodosia, P,antikapeus, Fanagoria, Dioscuria, otc. All these 
were slave-holding city states, typical of Greek antiquity. 

In the 4th century, Pantikapeus became the centre of a 
vast slave-holding state which included some of the Greek 
cities on the Black Sea coast. It was the Bosporus state. 
Its frontiers were in a state of flux. In its hey-day it 
stretched from the Chersonesus in the west to the Kuban 
in the cast, and to the Don estuary in the north, It thus 
becomes evident that it included people who lived on that 
territory from time immemorial, Bosporus carried on an 
extensive trade with Attica and the cities on the southern 
coast of the Black Sea. It exported corn, fish, timber, 
furs, hides, wool and other raw materials, Hs commerce 
with the Athenian Republic was of particular importance. 
Attica, which was short of corn, received half of Its re¬ 
quirements from the Bosporus. 

fn the 2nd century B.C. the Bosporus Kingdom was in 
Rome’s sphere of influence, fn the 3rd century A.D., the 
weakened Roman Empire found itself incapable of con¬ 
trolling the Black Sea coast. It was the Goths who put an 
end to the almost millennium-long existence of the Bos¬ 
porus Kingdom, 

In the first half of the 8th century, the Khazars were 
forced out of Transcaucasia by the Arabs. This big multi- 


tribal kingdom lacked the means to control its temporary 
tributaries and defend its possessions against the attacks 
of its neighbours. It often asked Byzantium for assist¬ 
ance, This predatory state fell apart in the IOth century. 


r ,. EASTERN SLAV TRADE 

A lively trade had long been carried on in that part of 
Eastern Europe which became an arena for the activities 
of the Slav tribes. It comprised the area around the Dnie¬ 
per, Lake Ilmen, and the Oka and the Volga basins, Ar¬ 
chaeological investigations reveal the very ancient origin 
of this trade. The Dnieper area established contacts with 
the Caucasus as early as the 5th-4th centuries B.C. Its 
ties with the Greek Black Sea colonics were established 
at approximately the same time. We find the Romans in 
that area in the 1st-3rd centuries A,D. Caches of Roman 
coins are scattered along the Kuban, Don, Dnieper and 
Vistula water-ways. Later (in the 3rd-6lh centuries A.D.J 
we see its trade relations with the Goths. Starting Irom 
the 8th century a vigorous trade is carried on with the Arabs, 
or rather, with the people of the East who wore within 
the Arab Khalifate. This "Arab" period of trade lasted 
approximately up to the 10th century. In the 9th, parallel 
to it, Rus trade with Byzantium was markedly intensified— 
first with Korsun and then with Constantinople, Trade 
contacts were simultaneously established with Western 
Europe, Trade with the East was carried on mainly along 
the Volga and its tributaries. Merchants from the East 
travelled to the Baltic Sea via the upper reaches of the 
Volga. The westernmost point of Eastern trade was the 
Island of Gotti and on the Baltic. Some 2-1,000 Arab coins 
and 14,000 fragments as well as about 200 Byzantine 
coins were found on that island and on the Swedish coast. 
The bulk of them date back to the !0th century, and some 
to the 9th and the 11th centuries, Western coins were also 


discovered—an indication that West-European, Byzan¬ 
tine and Eastern merchants met regularly there. Rus irter- 
chants must have taken part in that trade. 

The Baltic shore was the northernmost boundary of this 
extensive trade, and its southernmost—the Byzantine 
possessions and the Khazar Kingdom, The latter was a 
parasitic state situated between the lower reaches of the 
Volga and the Don, and the Caucasus. 1 

Its population lived under a predatory semi-nomadic 
economic system and was also drawn into the trade be¬ 
tween the Caucasus, Central Asia and Iran, on the one 
hand, and Kiev Rus and Novgorod, on the other. Their mer¬ 
chants traded in furs, wax and hides, which came from 
the Kama and farther north, in return for fabrics and 
arms from the Caucasus and Asia. This trade was carried 
on mainty along the Volga. The city of Semender, and 
later Itil, were located on Khazar territory. The ruins of 
the latter should be found somewhere around present-day 
Astrakhan. The Khazar fortress of Sarkel stood on the 
Don. ; 

Slavs coming from the state of Ancient Rus began to 
penetrate into that area with increasing vigour from the 
10th century onwards, following Kiev Prince Svyatoslav’s 
victorious campaigns against the Khazars. At ail events, 
Sarkel became a city with a predominantly Slav popula¬ 
tion by the 11th century. 

The Bulgarian Kingdom was situated in the middle 
reaches of the Volga and partially in the Kama area. The 
bulk of its population was Turkic. It subjugated the neigh¬ 
bouring Finnish and Slav tribes. This kingdom control¬ 
ling the Volga water-way carried on constant trade with 
the Khazars, Arabs, Varangians, Slavs and Finns. 

It is self-evident that this brisk trade over the entire 
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Slav territory and the movement along the chief water¬ 
ways of the East-European plain could not but have its 
effect upon the Slavs. The Slav peasant, living on the fmits 
of the land, produced with his own hands, and lacking 
cither surpluses for sale or money for purchase, was riot 
concerned with this trade and the foreign luxury articles 
it offered, It was a different matter with the ruling class, 
The princes, boyars and merchants greatly valued the 
opportunity of actively participating in it. !n this manner, 
the princes disposed of the tribute collected from their 
subjects, the boyars sold their war booty and the quit- 
rent (in kind) which came from the population, while the 
merchants traded in the products and commodities which 
[ell into their hands in various ways. 

Beginning from the 9th century, the route from the Bal¬ 
tic to the Black Sea became particularly profitable and 
important to the Slavs, The chronicler deems it necessary 
to give a detailed description to demonstrate its impor¬ 
tance. ft was a very long route, it ran from the Baltic 
along the Neva to the Great Xevo Lake (later known as 
Lake Ladoga, after the city of Ladoga on the Volkhov) 
and from there on along the Volkhov, Lake Ilmen and the 
Lovat, which empties into it. A strip of land separates the 
Lovat from the upper reaches of the Dnieper, w'hich flow's 
into the Russian (Black) Sea. One could also sail via the 
Baltic to Rome, thence by another sea to Constantinople, 
and then across the Black Sea to the Dnieper. 

The chronicler, being well versed in the economic geog¬ 
raphy of his country, was we! I aware of the importance 
of the place from which the Dnieper originates. The 
‘'Gkovsky” forest is the source oi the mighty rivers which 
are of utmost importance to the country's economy: from 
there the Dnieper flows south, the Western Dvina to the 
Baltic in the west and the Volga to the east where it emp¬ 
ties in 70 channels into the Khvalissk (Caspian) Sea, 
These routes take one to various countries, says the chron¬ 
icler, and the major Rus cities sprang up along them. 
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Their diverse ramified trade lies were highly important 
to their economic and political growth. They very natural¬ 
ly became the centres of Slav tribal groups at a very ear¬ 
ly date, before the Varangians appeared in Europe. The 
two most powerful centres were located at either end of 
that great water-way—-Novgorod in the north and Kiev 
in the south 

6. THE FIRST MENTION OF KIEV 
AND THE BEGINNINGS OF ANCIENT It US 

It would appear, therefore, that the state of Ancient Rus 
did not originate in a vacuum. Its emergence is a polit¬ 
ical fact dating to comparatively recent times. It is one 
of the latest links in the chain of political events in East¬ 
ern and particularly South-Eastern Europe between the 
6th and 9th centuries. 

Kiev became the centre of that stale, 

But before the country and the people long inhabiting 
it began to unite under Kiev, political alliances with cen¬ 
tres of their own had appeared in various parts of that 
vast territory, This is first reported by Jordancs. In 375, 
Vinitar, an Ost-Goth chieftain, “wishing to show his 
boldness, made an armed attack on the Antes" and was 
defeated. Eventually Vinitar succeded in vanquishing the 
Antes and captured their prince (regent ) Bozh whom he 
crucified with his sons and 70 elders. This proves that the 
Antes had powerful military leaders as early as the 4th 
century who ruled over a considerable part of them, if 
not all. 

It must be admitted that there is very little accurate in¬ 
formation on subsequent political events among the East¬ 
ern Slavs, Still, we are inevitably faced with the question 
as to what went on among the Eastern Slavs, whom the 
Byzantine authors and Jordancs consider the bravest, the 
most numerous and powerful among the Slavs, at a time 
when there were clear indications that a governmental 


system was taking shape among the Czechs and the Bul¬ 
garians. 

Subsequent events are partially revealed by the Chrvn- 
ide of Ancient Years :md some Arab testimonials. 

The Chronicle tells us that the Slavs lived on the Dan¬ 
ube "and then a people came from the Scythians, i.e., 
from the Khazars, called the Bulgarians and settled on 
the territory around the Danube, inhabited by the Slavs." 
The Turkic Bulgarians arrived after the Slavs were firmly 
settled, "After this the Ugri Bielii arrived." and they loo 
"settled on the Slav land," They "ousted the Volochy" 
w r ho had "earlier taken the Slav land. These Ugrians ap¬ 
peared in the time of King Heraclius-In this period the 

Obry also appeared. It was they who campaigned 
against King Heraclius and nearly captured him. These Obry 
also fought the Slavs, and subjugated the Duleby, who 

are also Slavs_And God destroyed them, and they all 

perished, and there was not a single one of the Obry 
left.,. This story in the Chronicle is corroborated by a 
report by MasudL This conscientious and reliable Arab 
historian and geographer tells in Ins Meadows of Gold 
that, at one time, one of the Slav tribes, which he calls 
the Volynyane, held sway over the others. It was headed 
by King Majak who was obeyed by all the other kings. 
This political alliance broke up owing to internal dissen¬ 
sion and each tribe elected its own king. 2 The Chronicle 
makes it clear that the Volynyane and the Duleby are 
identical. Kluchevsky established this fact long ago, "It 
may be surmised." he wrote, "why the Kiev legend re¬ 
corded only the Duleby in that period of the Avar inva¬ 
sion. At that time they held sway over all the Eastern 
Slavs. The latter were named Duleby after them, much 
the same as they were later named Rus after the most 


‘ Lavrenty Annals, 189?", pp. 10-11; Chronicle of Ancient Years, 
Part I D [4, 

1 A, V, Garkavi. Stories of Moslem Writers About the Stans and 
Russians* p r 135, 
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prominent region of the Russian Sand, because it was only 
the Kiev region that was initially called Rus. Neither the 
Polya ne, nor Kiev itself existed at the time of the Avar 
invasion, and the bulk of the Eastern Slavs was con¬ 
centrated further to the west, on the slopes and in the 
foot-hills of the Carpathians_We thus find a major mil¬ 

itary alliance led by the Duleby prince, among the 6th- 
century Slavs in the Carpathians, The protracted strug¬ 
gle against Byzantium served to cement that alliance and 
united the Eastern Slavs* This first attempt on the part 
of the Eastern Slavs to unite for their common weal was 
still remembered in Rus in Igor's time {when Masudi 
wrote— Author) and this gave an Arab geographer an op¬ 
portunity of recording it in some detail. A century later, 
at the lime of Yaroslav f r a Rus author recorded only a 
poetical fragment of this historical reminiscence. This mil¬ 
itary alliance marked the "very beginning of our histo¬ 
ry": it "began in the 6th century on the very edge, in the 
south-westernmost part of our plain, on the north-eastern 
slopes and foot-hills of the Carpathians." 1 

Some of his statements are erroneous. It was not "the 
very beginning of our history" It was not only the Kiev 
region thai was known as Rus, for the Polyane very pos¬ 
sibly existed in the 6th century. But his main idea is cor¬ 
rect. This is indicated above all by the numerical strength 
of the Duleby, The toponymy testifies to the vast expanses 
occupied by them. Westberg's and Presnyakov's asser¬ 
tions that Masudi's and the chronicler's reports on the Du¬ 
leby allegedly apply to Czechia, because she had a piece of 
territory inhabited by them, is, first of all, at variance 
with the toponymy,Tlie bulk of the names which are deriv¬ 
atives of Duleb are to be found this side of the Carpa¬ 
thians. Besides, and this was noted by Shakhmatov, the 
Rus chronicle lists the Duleby as a Russian tribe, and re¬ 
calls that “there is a saying in Rus to this day" in which 


1 V. O. Kluchevsky, A Course of Russian History. Part I. pp, 103-04, 
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mention is made of them. Lelewel also insists on the Du* * 
leby being Russian and gives a number of geographical 
names which the area to the east of the Moldava, south of 
the Sazava in Czechia, has in common with the Dniester 
and Pripyat basins, the Volyrt and Eastern Galicia, The 
Duleby, according to Niederle, were numerous in Panrto- 
nia and Horutania , 1 

Shakhmalov's studies of the Russian people’s history 
have led him to the following important conclusion: "It 
can scarcely be doubted that its life was centred around 
some tribal nucleus which also served as a basis for a 

political organization _ Most probably, Voftjri, Volyn 

region, was such a nucleus." 3 

Thus, the Antes, like the Southern and Western Slavs, 
had a political organization of their own as far back as 
the 6 U 1 and 7tli centuries. The conditions outlined above 
were ripe for such a development. The next reporl belongs 
to the Arab geographer, Jaihani, who wrote in the 10th 
century, but tised earlier sources. He says that there were 
three Slav alliances, each headed by a king, on the East- 
European plain. One of them was Kuyavia with the city 
of Kuyava. Jt traded with its neighbours and admitted 
foreign merchants. The other two were Slavia and Arla- 
nia. The latter was near "Khazar," a warlike country 
which admitted of no foreigners and levied tribute on the 
border regions of Rum (Byzantium). 

It is easily surmised that these were the Kiev land, the 
Novgorod land and. apparently, the Rus around the Black 
and Azov seas, possibly headed by the city of p^i*. 
Later, it ceased to be an independent polity and is proba¬ 
bly for that reason not mentioned in subsequent reports. 
The Kiev and Novgorod lands existed independently un¬ 
til their integration under Kiev in the latter part of the 


1 A, A, Shakhmaiov, The Earliest History of the Russian Tribe, 
pp. 20*21, Note 3. 

* By the same author. An Outline of the Earliest Period of the History 
of the Russian Language, p. XIX. (Italics mine.— Author.) 
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9th century. This reconstruction of Eastern Slav political 
historv in the "prfi'Ki^v period is not improbable in the 
light of our observations of their economic and social life. 

^Regardless of the interpretation we give to the various 
facts dealing with their life between the 6th and 8th cen¬ 
turies, there remains no doubt that in the pre-Kiev pe¬ 
riod” they lived in a class society with its political units 
existing as separate but unstable kingdoms which, how¬ 
ever, helped form the feudal system. 

Our chronicler did not have any Arab sources at his 
disposal. When he decided to investigate the origins of 
his home town, which at the time played a very conspic- 
lkjus ro!c in European and Asi3n po*iticS f Vic 1^3d to rt_st 
content with different versions of a few legends handed 
down by word of mouth. They led him to the man who 

founded that city. r 

If we are to have a correct approach to Kiev s political 
history we cannot afford to ignore the man Kiy, in spite 
of his" obviously legendary character. It is very possible 
that no one had ever seen him, but his existence became 
absolutely imperative when the question arose a$ to who 
first ruled in Kiev. 

The story about Kiy is, of course, a legend, but it was 
compiled to explain the origins of the Polyane princes, 
who unquestionably existed, prior to the emergence of the 
state of Ancient Rus with its centre at Kiev- It was a case 
similar to the Romulus and Remus legend which explained 
the existence of real Roman kings prior to the emergence 
oT republican Rome, or of Popel and Piast to explain the 
origins of real Polish princes, etc. Local princes long held 
their scats among Slav tribes which were successful in 
defending their independence against the incursions of 
the principalities maturing around them, but they all per¬ 
ished after being subjugated by their stronger neighbours- 

Thc chronicler tells the story of two brothers, Radim 
and Vyatko, who, he was told, were among the Poles and 
later came to this country; Radim settled on the Sozh, and 
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V’yatko on the Oka. This is an obvious parallel to Kiy, 
Shell ek and Khoriv, and H reveals the chronicler’s ap¬ 
proach to history as well as to the legends about ancient 
Polish and Rus tics which were current in folk-lore in his 
time. Rut there are other less legendary figures. Jordanes 
mentions King Bozh of the Antes, and we remember 
Prince Majak of the Volynyane, as well as Prince Mai oT 
the Drevlyanc, Olga’s unsuccessful suitor {lOtli century). 
Late in the 11th century, we find Khodola and his son 
among the Vyatichy, The Life of Stefan of Surozh men¬ 
tions the Novgorod Prince Bravlin (early 9th century). 
Without giving any names, the chronicler insists that sim¬ 
ilar princes of local origin existed among the Drev- 
tyane, the Dregovichy, the Novgorod Slavs and the 
people of Polotsk, 

Rut to return to the Polyane. 'There were three broth¬ 
ers.” says the chronicler, “one was called Kiy, the sec¬ 
ond Shchck and the third Khoriv, and their sister was 
Lybed. Kiy settled on a hill where the Borichev ferry is 
located today, while Shchek settled on a second hill, today 
known as Shchckovitsa, and Khoriv on a third named Kho- 
revitsa after him. And they built a city in honour ol the 
eldest brother and named it Kiev.... And after these 
brothers their house began to reign among the Polya¬ 
na .. 

This version, however, was not to the chronicler’s taste. 
He reports another one which he definitely rejects: “Oth¬ 
ers, who are uninformed, say that Kiy was a ferryman, 
for there was a ferry near Kiev at that time from yon side 
of the Dnieper, and people used to say: to the Kit/eo* 
ferry/" He argues at once as follows: if such were the case 
Kiy could not have travelled to Constantinople. "This 
Kiy,” he says, “ruled with his family, and when he came 
to see the king, it is said that he was accorded great hon- 

' Lavrenty Annals, 1897, p. ft; Chronicle of Ancient Years , Parti, 
p. 13, 

1 Kiytc— the possessive case ol Kiy.—TV. 
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ours by the king.' f The Radziwil] Copy of the chronicle 
shows how great was his predicament (“... to the king, 
we do not know, but we know only as the story is told ). 

At all events, the chronicler does not consider these 
fads authentic and does not insist on the reader taking 
them at face value. StiU, I believe, these legends warrant 
serious investigation. They reveal that the Rus people did 
not connect the origin of its history with the Varangians, 
but rather with local events which had occurred long be¬ 
fore the arrival of the latter and independently of them. 
The legend also explains another vital fact, namely, the 
rapid assimilation of the Varangians by the Slavs. 

In discussing Kiev’s early ties with its non-Slav neigh¬ 
bours, we should mention the. Bulgarians, the Khazars. 
the Crimea, the Caucasus and Byzantium, rather than the 
Varangians. These were countries lying to the south and 
south-east rather than to the north. Kiev’s ties with the 
North and the Varangians were established later. 

The tradition is entirely different in the north, which 
iV.asudl calls SI avia. The Novgorod chronicler tells a dif¬ 
ferent story: ’.,.The Novgorod folk, called the Slavs, 
and the Krivichy and Merya; each had their own volost. 
and their own gens - , and the Chud had its ow r n gens. And 
they paid tribute to the Varangians a white veksha per 
male; and those that lived among them perpetrated vio¬ 
lence on the Slavs, and the Krivichy, and the Merya, and 
the Chud. And the Slavs, and the Krivichy, and the Merya, 
and the Chud rose up against the Varangians and drove 
them beyond the sea: and they began to rule themselves 
and to build go rods. And they rose against each other and 
began to Tight, and there was great warfare and interne¬ 
cine strife among them, town was pitted against town, 
and there was no law among them, ,.. >l 

The Varangians were the Scandinavians w r ho were well 
known throughout Europe at that time. They were neigh- 

1 First Novgorod Annals, 1885. pp. 4-5; Earlier and Later Versions 
oj ife First Novgorod dnrcaJs, p r 106, 
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hours of the Novgorod land and this determined their mu¬ 
tual ties. 

These ties are well described in West-European sources 
The Scandinavians and the Danes began to jise the 
overland route into the land of the '‘Great Lakes (lakes 
Ladoga, Onega and Ilmen) at a very early date, thus 
rounding the Gulf of Bothnia The Frankish chronicles 
mention^Rafik the Dane, a major naval leader who was 
famous for his raids on tVestern Europe. He had secured 
a foothold in Birke on Lake Malar on the Scandinavian 
Peninsula. But there is not sufficient evidence to identify 
this Rank with the Ryurik of the chronicles. 1 

Scholars are still studying the Rus whom the chronicler 
often erroneously identifies with the Varangians. (In the 
chronicles this problem is highly complicated.) 

The Arab Jaihani mentions a "Russian" centre. Me is 
quoted by later Arab authors, and one of them, lbn Ruste, 
has a highly interesting report: "As for Rusia, it is lo¬ 
cated on an island surrounded by a lake. This island on 
which they (Rus) live, takes three days to cross. It is cov¬ 
ered with forest and swamp. Its climate is unhealthy and 
damp, and the soil quakes underfoot from the abun¬ 
dance of water in it. They have a king whom they call 
khakan-Rus. (Khiirdarthbih, another Arab author says 
that the "Slav king is called a knyaz — Author.) They 
make raids cm the Slavs; arriving in ships, they land and 
take them prisoners. The prisoners are taken to Khazran 
and Butgar to be sold." 3 This earliest Arab source which 

n«3.wa eKaHjHHaBOB o Be.ioe Mope, OIB im 
fK Tiaiuler. d Trip bu the Standinavians to the flf hlte Sea, St. Pvtcrv 
t"' | niifi',. s, Kuntk Remarque critique sur fes Anttquitis 

fj* SS& Eduea- 

SStf5aS£5.TE fe H- p. 

Remarks and Lectures on Russian History, Vol. H, PP- 157*65, vou m. 

PP ' ^A- 8 a! Shakhmalov. The Earliest History of the Russian Tribe. 

p, 5 ^f Note 4, 

* Ibid.^ p, S5* 
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mentions Rus draws u line ol distinction between them 
and the Stavs, but it appears that bv Rus be means the 
Kiev land, and by the Slavs—the Novgorod Slavs,! 

ft is not quite clear where this “Russian” island was 
located. Some think it was Novgorod, which the Scan¬ 
dinavians called Holmgard, Le, t an island city; others be¬ 
lieve it to be Staraya Russa, still others have it on the 
plain between the Volga and the Oka or on the Caspian. 
These are but a few' of the guesses, ft is quite impossible 
at this stage to give its precise location. 

The problem is likewise left unsolved by Tomsen* who 
points to Upland, a part of Sweden opposite the Gulf of 
Finland north of Lake Malar, where a strip of the coast 
was called "Roslagen.” 

This consonance does not solve the problem of Slavonic 
Rus, which gave its name lo the Russian people in its 
three branches. 

We shall have to take up the search in another part of 
Eastern Europe. 

We arc aware of the existence of a southern people 
called It is also mentioned by Leo the Deacon, 

To this we shall have to add the Roksolany, or possibly 
the Rosa [any. Professor Dyakonov’s highly interesting 


ti,„ " -Kashgar! s Dictionary of Turkic Languages, compiled 

In the 70s of the N th century, but undoubtedly based on earlier source* 
contains a map which has valuable faction the Rus, the Slavs the Va. 

Tml a r ! ;J^? K:f,en T i > 1 , et * C ‘ J he Rus are ]oM t0 toe norlii west 

?h/ Dnn^fl " Sea ' - ai1I > J ie ! e *M a>S r.to at an either the Volga or 

lit? J 0WS afl “i ns t, for hy} lh e Rns“ and that they are neighbours 
of the Pechenegs,. The Slavs are located lo tiie north of the Rus, and the 
Varangians still further lo the north. 

a line of dislinetion is drawn between the Pechencgs 
S!av * snd Varangians and the world itself is presented in the 
form of a circle, none the less, I believe it safe lo decipher his report 
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quotation of the so-called Pseudo-Zacharias, who wrote 
in 555, corroborates this. The latter was aware of a 
southern people called Rus (Ros) living to the north¬ 
west of the Lower Don, i,e„ approximately in the Dnieper 
area (cf, the River Ros): “Their (the Amazons'— Author) 
neighbours are the Ros—who have very big bodies." 
Morses cannot carry them owing to their weight 1 This may 
be an allusion to the heavy armour that people wore and 
their preference for a foot army. 

It is no mere chance that the Volga was called the Ros, 
and that there was a city called 'P® 11 * * s at the mouth of 
the Don. There are a number of southern rivers reflect mg 
the name of Ros: the Oskol-Ros, the Ros. a tributary 
of the Dnieper, and the Narev, the Roska in Volyn and 
many others. 

The root “Ros" and “Rus" in the toponymy of the terri¬ 
tory this side of and beyond the Carpathians unquestion¬ 
ably refers to Southern Rus. This fact has been often 
noted by Russian and foreign scholars. It is only the date 
oF its appearance in the area that is still controversial. 

Khvobon believes that "the name Rus was not given to 
Russia by the Varangians, but was a native name among 
us and was used in a most general sense at a very early 
date." There is absolutely no doubt that the name of the 
people Rus was in use in the south and south-east of this 
country in the 9th century without any participation of 
the Varangians, We have already seen that it was in use 
long before the 9th century. 

It was evidently this southern ‘tin that was mentioned 
by Patriarch Photius of Constantinople in his sermons of 
860 as wet I as in his Encyclical of 866, in which he spoke 
of the invasion of Byzantium by that people. 3 He calls it 
first and then Scythians, Photius describes it as a 


1 A. P. Dyakonov, The Psemto-Zarharias's Reports on the Ancient 
Slam f Vestnik Drtvnci ftforii. No, 4. 1939, p-W). 

* V. G. VasUyevskv, IForAs. Vo!. MI. p. CLX^ l. 

* Porphiry Uspensky, Four Sermons by Photius, pp, 8 and S3, 
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large and well-known people lately grown stronger due to 
conquests among its neighbours. 

Some scholars think that Rus and are of different 
origin, with Rus originating in the north, and -pj, ; in 
the south. They believe that through a whim of fate both 
terms met and continued to exist in the words Rossia and 
Russky. Brim shared this opinion. 1 His weakest point is 
that Rus and 'p«< are philologically identical and his 
theory must therefore be discarded. 

The same author recalls the former theory according 
to which Rus was the ancient name of Varangian men- 
at-arms in general, rather than of any particular Varan¬ 
gian tribe. Constantine Porphyrogenitus recounts that 
Rus princes travelled to collect’tribute | ItT i -pat 

(with all of Rus, i.e, with all their retinue). It seems that 
the chronicler also used this terminology- when he said 
of Ryurik and his brothers: "And three" brothers were 
chosen, and they took with them all of Rus." (It would 
be absurd to suggest that the legendary Rvurik took the 
entire people with him!) Brim insists that the word Rus is 
derived from the Scandinavian root drot which means 
druzhina, or, rather, from the word rfrdismetm, signifying 
men-at-arms. Before it reached the Slavs it passed ‘ the 
Finns where it inevitably and logically lost its initial 
consonant and the final syllable, becoming rotsi bv anal¬ 
ogy to riksl from rtksdaler. "Rus" was what the Slavs 
philological|y got from rotsi. 

However, these excessively subtle but erroneous philo¬ 
logical theories are entirely super Ruous, considering that 
we find the term Rus in the south in its natural form re¬ 
quiring no philological comment. 

In 1940, Yushkov published his article titled Concern- 
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ing the Origin of (he Russian State,' in which he attempt¬ 
ed to give, with the aid of penetrating surmises, a new 
interpretation of the main sources quoted by the Norman- 
ists. Unfortunately, the author failed to analyse all fheir 
arguments. His main conclusion is that Rus were not Va¬ 
rangians hut Slavs. "Byzantine as well as Arab sources/’ 
he says, ‘‘mention Rus as a people who lived either near 
the Black Sea or even on its very shores. Masudi calls the 
Rus “a large people /' "the memorials call it a numerous 
people...,'' Ibn Khurdiidtibih says that the Russians "are 
a tribe of Slavs/’* * etc. I think that these quotations do prove 
that Rus meant a pcoptc. But Yushkov goes on to prove 
that this ethnical name originated later, and that the Slavs 
of the 8th and 9th centuries had a "special social group" 
which bore that name and later gave it to the whole people. 
He calls this social group merchants who, in his opinion, 
were “the organizers of the first state on Eastern Slav terri¬ 
tory." 3 Tie then adds professional warriors, artisans and 
tribal notables and settles them in the cities. He says in 
conclusion: "In the course of lime, these social groups, who 
spoke a special language, more developed than the dialects 
of the other Slav tribes, and w-cre more civilized, developing 
under considerable Arab and Byzantine influence, began to 
differ so radically from the mass of the members of the 
community who surrounded them, paid them tribute and 
were ruled by them, that it became necessary to give these 
groups a special name. That is bow the name Rus origi¬ 
nated/’ 4 

[ find it impossible to recognize his view as being cor¬ 
rect, because there arc grounds to regard the ethnic term 
Rus as being of earlier origin than the one standing for the 
“social groups” mentioned in the sources. 

1 Sec $- V. Yu sfi kov, r Concern ing the Origin of the Russian State* 
(Ucftoniije Zapi ski Moshcpskogo Y uridkheskogo Institute! A 'KY SSSR. 
Issue 2." I94G. pp. 37-59), 

* Ibid. + pp, 43-49* (Italics mine — Author*) 

* Ibid., pp. 54-55. 



In 1947, Tikhomirov’s article The Origin of the Names 
Rtts and the Russian Land proved conclusively that: 1} the 
term Rus has an ethnical meaning and a geographical one, 
and 2) it spread front the area occupied by the Poivanc to 
the whole of Rus because it was the Pol vane city of Kiev 
which became its capital. “The Varangians and the 
Slovenes ( Nov go rod ites—4 nthor) who settled in it {Kiev— 
Author) were known as Rus because they began to live in 
Kiev.” In my opinion Tikhomirov has correctly interpreted 
the .following text In the Chronicle of Ancient Years: "And 
Oleg sat in Kiev and reigned there, and Oleg said: 'It will 
be the mother of Russian cities’; there were Varangians 
and Slovenes and others in it who became known as Rus.** 
Tikhomirov finds a reliable approach to the solution of the 
riddle of Rus, whom, according to Constantine Porphvro- 
genitus, the Russian princes took with them to collect trib¬ 
ute. He supports his opinion about the spread of the term 
Rus from the middle Dnieper area throughout the entire 
state oi Ancient Rus by drawing a parallel with other Slav 
peoples; "ft is w ell known," he says, “that the usual course 
w'as for the name of a small tribe to become the name 
of an entire people, such as was the case, for instance, with 
the Czechs and the Poles, fCf. J. Perwo'f, Siavische Vot - 
kernamen. Archiv fur slavische Philologie, B. 8 1884 
S. 26.)i 


7. THE FORMATION OF ANCIENT RUS 


When we speak of the state of Ancient Rus we mean 
the major early feudal slate which arose as a result of the 
integration of Novgorod and Kiev Rus. 

Wc have had occasion to see that before this integration 
came about the Eastern Slavs had a number of political 
alliances (the Duleby union, Slavia, Kuyavia, Artania) 


, , '''• Tikhomirov, 1 he Origin i f the Nantes Rus artd the Russian 
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which we may regard with good reason as the primitive 
predecessors of the big all-Russian state with its centre at 
Kiev. They had a notable influence on the country's feudnl- 
izaiion. 

With a few exceptions our pre-revolutionary scholars dat¬ 
ed the beginnings of our state to the notorious “invitation 
of the Varangians" (the controversy centred mainly on 
their nationality). i,e., they followed in Ihc wake of the 
Chronicle of Ancient Years. Today, we have discarded I hat 
tradition, because It is at variance with the facts as well 
as with theoretical expositions. 

We reject the naive conception that a state is formed 
by individual heroes. We know that the formation of a state 
is not a sudden occurrence, but is the result of prolonged 
social development. We know that stales appear in .1 period 
when society has already become divided into classes, 
when relations between them become aggravated and when 
the economically strongest class assumes power and subor¬ 
dinates the masses. 

Consequently, in our attempts to discover the origins 
of the state of Ancient Rus we shoutd discard outdated sci¬ 
entific conceptions and study the history of the people as 
a whole, rather than the activities of individuals. 

Up to now we have been engaged in the study of the eco¬ 
nomic and social relations evolved through the ages by 
the Russian people (in the old sense of the term which in¬ 
cludes its three subsequent branches). It must therefore 
be perfectly clear to us that the premises for the appearance 
of the state, which had yielded definite results, had ma¬ 
tured in Rus considerably -earlier than the 9th century. The 
unification of Novgorod and Kiev is merely one of the ma¬ 
jor events in Rus’s history and is definitely not its starting 
point. All d Rus's history contributed toward the merger, 

Finally, if we take the trouble to analyse the relevant 
report of the Chronicle of Ancient Years, we shall find that 
the author had difficulties with the problem of Rus’s ori¬ 
gins and that he made use of a "theory" on the origin of 


states current in his day although this "theory" was often 
at variance with the facts he reported. 

The chronicler who made use of earlier annals from 
Novgorod and Kiev showed little concern for the activities 
of the people in the north and in the south. He was preoc¬ 
cupied with the history of the "Ryurik dynasty." Before he 
reaches the "invitation of Ryurik,” his reports are fitful. 
He does not explain where the Varangians came from and 
how they were able to gain temporary control over the 
Novgorod Slavs, the Krtvichy, the Chud'and the Merya. He 
glosses over the Khazar conquest of the Polyane, the Seve- 
ryanc and the Yvatiehy. He makes use of a report in the 
Novgorod Annals about the "invitation of Ryurik’ but, as 
can easily be seen, adapts it to his own ends. 

The Novgorod Annals say that the NovgorodEtes, the 
Krivichy, the Merya and the Chud, at one time farced to pay 
tribute to the Varangians, ousted them and "began to rule 
themselves and to build gorods (i,e.. to fortify their fron¬ 
tiers). They tell how internecine wars began among them 
and how they "invited” three brothers: Ryurik, Sineus and 
Truvor, 


The Kiev compiler of the chronicle ignored the report of 
Varangian violence, but mentioned their expulsion and the 
flare-up of "internecine strife" which, in his opinion, made 
the invitation of the princes wise and even imperative. 

The report of the arrival of the three brothers was trans¬ 
ferred from the Novgorod Annals into those of Kiev. The 
early death of Sineus and Truvor left Ryurik the sole ruler 
in Novgorod, 


The Kiev < hronicler failed to mention the abortive upris¬ 
ing of the Novgorod Etes, led by Vadim, against Ryurik, 
or the fact that, according to the Nikon Annals , which un¬ 
doubtedly made use of earlier sources, the anti-Ryurik 
movement in Novgorod lasted a long time. The entry for 867 
ts characteristic: “That same year many Novgorod men ran 
away from Ryurik " This Novgorod report was not to the 
fiKing ot the Kiev chronicler. 
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We should critically analyse the legend about the "invi¬ 
tation ” bearing in mind the attitude of the Kiev chronicler 
who was forced to adapt the legends which were handed 
down to him to his political scheme. 

There is not much information about Ryurik in the 
chronicles. 

It is also noteworthy that Metropolitan Hilarion, whose 
aim it was to glorify the dynasty of Russian princes, does 
not even mention Ryurik. Among Vladimir’s ancestors he 
lists only Svyatoslav and Igor. !t would have been other¬ 
wise had Ryurik played, in the opinion of that learned Rus, 
any major part in his country's history. Oleg, Ryurik's 
successor (according to the chronicle), is mentioned in 
Byzantine 1 and Khazar sources" 

There Is every reason to doubt the accuracy of the legend 
about Ryurik, in whose favour the chroniclers art biassed. 
The invitation of the three brothers is beyond doubt a pop¬ 
ular legend current in the 11th and 12th centuries. 3 

It is quite possible that the Novgorodites hired auxiliary 
Varangian detachments. It was done under Vladimir and 
Yaroslav, But this has nothing to do with their “invitation" 
which serves the Normanists as a basis for their theory. 

In Vladimir’s time the Varangians made an attempt to 
take advantage of their participation in his campaign 
against Kiev. H we are to believe the chronicler, after they 
helped him to capture Kiev they declared: "This is our city. 

we took it_" But Vladimir’s statesmanship saved the 

day, and the Varangians went on to Constantinople. 

The manner in which the chronicler described the aims 


1 Oleg's 907 and 911 treaties with the Greek*. 

* n K. Kokoouoo, EBpeftcxD-xaaapcKaa nejvenwcKa n X b.. JT. 
1932, cTp, 118; e&> xe, HoatJil enpeflCKiifi aoKyKcHT (>KMH!1. 1913, 
Hoadcbl. (P. K, Kokovtsov, Jeotish-Khazor Correspondence in the Wth 
Century, Leningrad. 1932, p. US, also his A Nem Jewish Document. 
Journal of the Ministry of Education. 1913, November.) 

• e. rpenoo, O jirjiUi aapflrtJB « hctophh Pycn {.Howe epejia" 
v» 30, 1947, crp- 12-15) 6, Grekov, The Rote of the Varangians in Rus 
History. Kev Tims. No. 30. 1947. pp. £2-151: A. Stender-Petewr, 
Die Vetdngersage <sii Quelle der Altrussischen Chronik, 1934, 
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and circumstances of Ryurik's “invitation" is explained in 
the light of his general approach. 

Nor have we any reason to put the blame on Nestor for 
the biassed presentation of Rus’s origin. There are many 
contradictory and highly involved opinions on the matter 
in the Chronicle. 

If we accept the chronicler's details with a grain of salt, 
we can still presume that the Varangian Vikings may have 
been asked for help in the capacity of auxiliaries by one of 
the contending sides. But this does not warrant the view 
that they had formed a state, Russian social and political 
life proceeded on its own without any conspicuous exter¬ 
nal influence. 

The merger of Novgorod and Kiev, i.e., Slavia and Kuya- 
via, into a single state, without the participation of I he Va¬ 
rangians was a highly important milestone in Rus's his¬ 
tory. 

If we are to believe the chronicles, it was the northern 
princes who seized Kiev, which forthwith became the “moth¬ 
er of Russian cities’' and the centre of the state of Ancient 
Rus. I his, according to the chronicles, took place in 882 
(although the date is approximate, of course) when the 
Novgorod Prince Oleg mustered a big army from among 
the Varangians, the Chud, the Mery a, the Ves, the Krivkhy 
and the Novgorod Slavs. He captured Kiev by means of a 
ruse, after seizing Smolensk and Lubecli. Some scholars 
contend that a campaign by Novgorod against Kiev was 
very' unlikely and believe a Kiev campaign against Nov¬ 
gorod and the la tiers subjugation to be much more prob- 
ab.e. 1 must admit that the chronicler's story contains 
much that is dubious, yet it sounds very plausible that it 
was Novgorod that managed to accumulate the forces for 
a big campaign southwards and the capture of Kiev, Wtth- 
ou going into detail, I want to underline the fact of the 
merger itself, regardless of when and how it occurred It 
is an unquestionable fact and one of extreme importance 
m its consequences. 
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Kiev enjoyed a number of manifest advantages over Nov¬ 
gorod. It was nearer to Byzantium, which became the ob¬ 
ject of changing but steadily mounting interest as Kiev Rus 
advanced economically and politically. Constantinople grad¬ 
ually evolved from a prize which lured every kind of armed 
prowler, including the Russian, to a trade and cultural 
centre for the two states. One of them was a decrepit rep¬ 
resentative of world civilization, while the other was 
young and vigorous in its growth. The trail to Byzantium 
had beer earlier blazed by the Antes, Kiev neighboured on 
other countries on the Black and Azov seas (the Danube 
Bulgaria, the Crimea, the Kbazar Kingdom). Finally, Kiev 
was conveniently situated to hold distant Novgorod under 
control. 

According to the chronicler, alter securing a foothold in 
Kiev, Prince Oleg tried to entrench himself in his new cap¬ 
ital and girdled it with a network of fortresses. He imposed 
a specified tribute on the Ilmen Slavs, the Krividiy and 
the Merya, and an annual monetary levy on Novgorod. This 
was followed by the inclusion of neighbouring Slav tribes 
—the Drcvlyane, the Severyane and the Radimichy—into 
the maturing state. 

Until then the Drcvlyane, who lived on the right bank ol 
the Dnieper, were independent of the Kiev princes. They 
had their own princes from among the tribal elders and 
chieftains. They defended their independence long and 
hard. Yet Oleg "succeeded in making them his tributaries. 
The Drevlyanc, however, only waited for an opportunity to 
overthrow his rule, and did so directly after he died. The 
Drcvlyane issue was possibly aggravated due to Poland’s 
claims to Eastern Slav territory. In the process or integrat¬ 
ing the Slav lands Oleg crushed the Khazars and included 
the Sever vane and the Radimichy in the state of Ancient 
Rus. He then dispatched his men-at-arms to the lands be¬ 
tween the Dniester and the Danube, A part of these offered 
stiff resistance and surrendered only to Igor, Oleg's suc¬ 
cessor. 
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The chronicle reports that Oleg's army campaigned 
against Constantinople. For that purpose, the chronicler 
says, Oleg mustered great hordes of l.men Slavs, Kri vichy, 
Drevlyane. Radimicby, Polyane, Severvane, Horvatians, 
Duleby, Tivertsy, Chud and Merya, who were either his 
subjects or allies (such as the Horvatians and the Duleby). 
The campaign was undertaken, according to the chronicle, 
by land and sea. The Greeks were apparently unable to de¬ 
fend themselves and were forced to conclude an unfavour* 
able peace, Followed by a written treaty on Rus-Byzan- 
tine relations. 

Some of our scholars doubt that the campaign was ever 
undertaken at all. Bakhrushin, for instance, describes it 
as “fantastic." * 1 Grushevsky considers the date (907) and 
the details to be a part of a legend, but allows ior "some 
kind of Rus campaigns against Byzantine lands early in 
the 10lh century, and possibly more than one ... some may 
have been successful and these gave food for the popular 
imagination and forced Byzantium to pay a contribution 
and conclude new treaties which were very advantageous 
to Rus/' 2 * Shakhmatov and Presnyakov do not reject the fact 
of the campaign itself but naturally doubt the date and 
other details given in the chronicle. 

To help us to unravel this skein we have: 1) the treaty 
with the Greeks dated September 2 , 911 ; 2) the text of the 
treaty which unquestionably speaks of Rus’s military suc¬ 
cesses; 3) the 944 Treaty which amended the previous one, 
reducing Rus’s advantages after Igor's not entirely suc¬ 
cessful campaigns against Byzantium. This makes it clear 
that the campaign w r as no figment of the imagination, but 
that it was wrongly dated by the chronicler, who did not 
read the treaties in the original. A subsequent chronicler 
made the correction on the basis of the treaties. 5 

* ■S»V, Bakhrushin. Problems of Ancient Rut Historu llstorik-Mcti'Jt- 
/sf. No. 3, 1937, p. 172). 

I M* S- Grushevsky, op. cit„ Vol. I, p. 430. 

A, A. IUaxMani"*f, Hccko-inko laMt'iaKtHfi o jierowpai c rtieriMi 

.'tera m IriropH [„3&iiKCKii oGmecrna npn HerpO' 



We can therefore safely say that the 911 Treaty was the 
result of Rus's successful campaign against Byzantium. 
This is corroborated by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who 
says: '"When the Romaic king (Byzantine Emperor— 
Author) is at peace with the Pechenegs, neither the Rus, nor 
the Turks can attack the Romeic state (Byzantium— 
Author)-, neither can they demand of the Romeis excessive 
sums of money and goods as payment for peace due to the 
forces the king is able to muster with the aid of that peo¬ 
ple and pit against them in case they attack the Romeis. 
As far as the Pechenegs are concerned, they have had 
friendly ties with the Emperor and, prompted by Ids mes¬ 
sages and gifts, can easily attack the land of the Rus and 
the Turks, carry their women and children otf into slavery 
and devastate their lands.” * 1 This picture is drawn from 
life. It describes an entire system of Kus-Byzantine- 
Pcchcneg relationships, rather than any single Rus cam¬ 
paign. 

Under the 9J1 agreement with the Greeks, the Rus could 
go to Constantinople unimpeded and trade tax-free. Con¬ 
stantinople supplied Rus envoys and merchants with corn, 
wine, meat, fish and vegetables for a period of six months. 
They were given the right to wash in Greek bath-houses 
“to their heart’s content." On their return voyage they were 
given stores, anchors, rope, sails and whatever else they 
required. At the same time, Byzantium insisted on having 
guaranties of her security Trom the Rus arrivals: the Rus 
merchants had to stop in the city's suburbs where they were 


rpancKOM yiui*epcHTeTe“, Bun. Vi if, 1915, crp. 3 €5 n ca) (A. A. Shakh- 
matrtv. A Feu .i Remarks on Oleg's and Igor’s Treaties with the Greeks. 
Zapiski XecfitotQgicteskogo Obshehestm pti Petrogradskom Unhvrsitete, 
issue VIII, 1915, pp. 395 et set].); A. Y. Presnyakov, Lectures on Rus¬ 
sian History, Vot. i, pp. €9-73. 

1 Kowmawntw Ebep-sunpodmiil , 06 ynpaB-ieHini iwyaapCTBOtf 
(„ld3B£CTHfl FAHAlK*", Bun. 91. Mi.— Jl. 1934' crp. 6). (Constantin? Por- 
phyrogcniluj. On the Administration of the State, fzuettia Gomdarstven- 
not Akadetnii fitorii Mcurialnoi Kultury, Issue 91. Moscow-Leningrad, 
1 934, p. 6.) This is how Priselkov interprets it. 
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registered by Greek officials. They were then admitted into 
the city unarmed and in groups of 50. * 1 * 

This treaty was sworn to by both sides: Rus took the oath 
after her own custom (she swore by the Slav gods Peroun 
and Volos) and the Greeks after the Christian custom* 

The year Oleg died the state of Ancient Rus extended 
over a considerable area, 3 

It is hard to say just what were the relations between 
Kiev and the tribes and peoples within its state. We are 
aware, however, that Kiev's dependencies were forced to rec¬ 
ognize the authority of the Kiev prince, which means pay¬ 
ing him tribute and aiding his military undertakings. Dis¬ 
tant Novgorod had in essence similar lies with Kiev, In the 
East, the Kiev prince had his representative in the land of 
the Mery a, where the city of Rostov, apparently built by the 
Novgorodites, was situated. The lands of the Tivertsy and 
the Uliehy, where lighting was still in progress, were sit¬ 
uated in the extreme south, The local notables realized the 
advantages of a strong government for the growth of their 
economic and political power as well as for defence against 
the constant threat from without. We know how highly the 
authors of the Lay of Igor's Host and the Chronicle of 
Ancient Years thought of that flourishing period- The popu¬ 
lation, living on the lands integrated with the stale, had 
to pay tribute to Kiev and supply its prince with manpow¬ 
er. The princes and their men-at-arms turned this tribute 
into commodities and shipped them abroad, chiefly to By¬ 
zantium. A part of it went to fortify the frontier, equip the 
men-at-arms and the voi and cover the other needs of the 
rapidly growing state. 

The ties linking the individual lands within that state 

1 Novgorod also look certain precautions against German mer- 
chants, 

1 The chronicler had good reason to mention th«e gods to his com¬ 
mentary an Ihe treaty: Igor's 944 Treaty mentions Peroun in a similar 

sense, 

* The year remains unknown: it was 912, according to the Lav¬ 
renty Annals, and 922 in the First Novgorod Annals. 
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could not have been strong. As soon as Oleg passed away 
the Drevlyane rose up against Kiev, and his successor Igor 
subdued them once again and imposed an even greater trib¬ 
ute than they had to pay under Oleg. He appointed Sve- 
netd f who had just vanquished the Ulichy, as his vice-ger- 
cnt. The latter thus Found himself in control of a large ter¬ 
ritory of the Ulichy and the Drevlyane. Although a vassal 
of the Kiev prince, he himself was one of fhe most opulent 
boyars. He had his own possessions and a well-armed and 
equipped druzhina. Even Prince Igor’s men-at-arms com¬ 
plained: "Sveneld's men arc abundantly supplied with 
arms and clothes, but we are naked." In this way they al¬ 
legedly incited their prince to undertake another campaign 

Shakhmalov suggests that Igor dashed with his boyar 
Sven eld over the Drevlyane tribute and was kilted in the 
affray. Here is the chronicler’s version of Igor’s death: Igor 
set out to colled tribute from the Drevlyane, whom he had 
given to Sveneld, On his way back he allegedly told his 
druzhina: "Go home with the tribute, while I return and 
look around a while longer.” The Drevlyane and their prince 
Mai,debated the situation and decided to kill the wolf: 
“If the wolf makes a habit of coming to the fold, he will 
carry away the whole llock, unless lie is killed. And this 
one, too, will destroy us all, unless wo kilt him." Igor was 
killed by the Drevlyane near their city of Iskoroslen (9-15). 
Olga, his wife, a\'enged his death cruelly, and their situ¬ 
ation worsened. 

In Igor's time, the Russian armed forces twice went to 
the Caucasus and, if we are to believe the chronicle, twice 
to Byzantium. 

In 913 we find them on the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
Having come to an understanding with the Khazars and 
promised them hall the expected booty, the Russian army 
crossed their land, fell upon the ill-defended shores ol the 
Caspian and reached Baku. The booty was enormous. Half 
of it was given to the Khazar khan, but Rus did not suc¬ 
ceed in taking home her own hall, for most of them were 

if// 
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killed and robbed on the way back through the Northern 
Caucasus. In 943, we find the Russians in the Caucasus 
once again. They went by land and captured the city of 
Berdaa. This time they brought the booty home. 

Igor's army twice attacked Constantinople—in 9-11 and 
in 944, according to the chronicle. His first campaign was 
not successful. His boats were destroyed by “Greek fire.'' 
Only a few managed to escape. They said that the "Greek 
fire'’ descended on their vessels like lightning and set them 
alight. It appears that the Greeks used explosives which 
had by then been discovered, Igor’s warriors who were cap¬ 
tured were executed in Constantinople. The second cam¬ 
paign was somewhat more successful. The fighting never 
started because, the chronicler insists, the Greeks offered a 
ransom. A treaty was signed in 944 "lor ali times, as long 
as the sun shines and the world stands*” 1 

1 S. V. Bakhrushin in his controversy with me considers this cam¬ 
paign lo be also ft figment of the chronicler's imagination* because 
it is not mentioned in the Greek sources whereas the 941 campaign is- 
TJie Greeks hnd no cause to writ? about a campaign which they, as it 
were, nipped in the bud, and for winch they preferred topay a ransom¬ 
in' we bear in mind the situation in Constantinople at the time, the chron¬ 
ic! er's story appears quite credible. The struggle against the Arabs 
and the Bulgarians had greatly weakened the Empire. The Emperor's 
palace was a hotbed ot intrigue, Roman, according to the Chrottick , 
signed the 944 Treaty with his two sons, Stephen and Conslantine. The 
ambitious and talented commander of the fleet, the Armenian Roman, 
contrived by ruse and violence Lo have the "lawful" Eniperor Constan¬ 
tine VI Porphyrogenllus fwfio was married to Roman's daughter) raise 
him to the throne, himself occupying fifth place in the palace hier¬ 
archy. Roman banished the Emperor's mother to a convent, enthroned 
three of 3ns sons and his grandson, and made his fourth sort a patriarch, 

Roman exposed the Incessant plots to restore Constantine to the 
throne and meted out merciless punishment to the participants. But he 
failed to discover a plot in his own family and was seised end sent to a 
monastery on one of the Princes* Islands by bis sons Stephen and Gon- 
slaJlISne, not without the knowledge of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
Barely a month later, on January 27, 94S r with a sneer he met both his 
sons, who had been ousted by the supporters of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus. 

The last plot of the two sons against their father and their meeting 
on Ihe Princes' Islands occurred somewhere late in 944 or early in 945. 

since, according to the Chromcfe, the treaty with Rus was signed 
jointly by Roman, Stephen and Constantine, they could not have done so 




This new treaty reflected the new balance of forces, Rus 
had to relinquish her former advantages. She had to pay 
trade dues and undertake a number of obligations with re¬ 
spect to the Greeks. Igor undertook to defend Byzantium by 
preventing the Bulgarians from entering the Crimea where 
Byzantium had some possessions (this is a hint at Russian 
possessions in Tmutarakan). He had to promise not to 
attack Byzantine possessions in the Crimea (the Korsun 
land). 

After Igor's death, his wife Olga travelled to Constants 
nopte in 957 with a big retinue. We do not know her aims, 
but we know that she travelled with a great number of mer¬ 
chants and that she promised military aid to the Byzantine 
Emperor Constantine.) From this we infer that she wen l 
to Byzantium to conclude an agreement which contained 
the same basic provisions as the previous treaty. 

The relations between the state of Ancient Rus and By 
zantium were never smooth and settled once and for all, 
In 959 Olga took cognizance of the latter's inimical policy 
and the complicated international situation and undertook 
a diplomatic manoeuvre. She appealed to the German Em 
peror for aid in establishing a Christian Church in Ancient 
Rus. Otto sent his bishop to Kiev in 961, with some delay, 
for by then relations between Byzantium and Rus had im¬ 
proved. Constantine's successor Roman JJ asked Olga for 
military aid in his campaign against Crete, and a Russian 
army was indeed sent to Byzantium in 061- 

The state of Ancient Rus reached the peak of its power 


in 945, as the treaty is usually dated. IjSor’s campaign and the conclu¬ 
sion of the treaty tin questionably occurred in 944, when major everts 
were in the oiling in Bvzaniiurrt. They explain why the Ryiartine 
rulers preferred a peaceful settlement with Igor to a war which was ex¬ 
pected to be very stubborn, according to Bulgarian and Korsun reports. 
The SMI Treaty was the result of this compromise agreement between 
Rus and the Greeks. It is less advantageous to Rus than the 911 Treaty, 
but it bears no traces of a Rus defeat, which would have been Inevita¬ 
ble had it been concluded after Igor's failure of 941. 

1 Laorenty Annals. 1910, p. 61: Chronicle of Ancient Years . Part 
f, p. 44. 



under Svyatoslav (difid in 972) and his son Vladimir (978- 
1015). 

Svyatoslav’s policv was basically similar to that of his 
father, although he put it into effect with more resolution 
and vigour. He moved rapidly with his army and knew no 
defeat in his military undertakings- He campaigned in the 
area of the Oka and the Volga, against the Vyaifchy, the 
Bulgarians (on the Kama and the Danube), the Khazars, 
Constantinople and the Caucasus. 

The chronicler reports in his item for 964 that Svyato¬ 
slav grew up and began “to muster many bold warriors.” 
He then gives us a character sketch of the prince. He was 
unusually hardy in campaigns, a man of simple tastes who 
could sleep in the open with a saddle for his pillow. He 
[ived a frugal life, moved about rapidly and resolutely. He 
never attacked an enemy from behind, but warned him: 
“f am coming against you." He was invariably victorious. 

This description of the man reminds us of the legend con¬ 
tained in a song about Svyatoslav which originated among 
his men-at-arms. The only thing is whether the qualities 
thus extolled were genuine. 

Information about Svyatoslav is given not only by the 
Russian chronicler, but also by Leo the Deacon, Cedrenus 
and Skilitsa (fate 11th and early l2th centuries), all of By¬ 
zantium. Leo the Deacon was Svyatoslav’s contemporary. 
He gives a detailed description of his war with the Greeks 
and tells us much more of his person than the Russian 
chronicler. Svyatoslav is also mentioned in the Eastern 
sources. Consequently, we are in a position to check our 
chronicler's report on all points. 

The fact that Svyatoslav had been heard of throughout 
the contemporary world and that he was well known in the 
West and the East shows Rus’s major role in international 
relations. 1 

1 It Is wrong to qualify Svyatoslav as “a chieftain of a rovipg 
drurhmo oorelsnUy in quest of booty art«3 glory 1 * * (S, V. Bakhrushin, 

The Stoic of the Rytirikovirhif, Ifesfmfr" Drevruii l star it. No, 2(3)„ 1938, p. 

95) t or call hi? caihpaEfjmi “military ad ventures' 4 (S. V + Yushtav* Essay* 
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Svvatoslav was much more involved in international re¬ 
lations in Europe and Asia than either of the first two 
princes, Oleg and Igor. He took part in major international 
events and often acted in conjunction with other states, 
rather than on his own initiative He was one of those who 
took part in solving European and, to some extent, Asian 

A glance at a map of his campaigns will reveal their 
scale. There is every reason to presume that Svyatoslav 
fought to the north east of Kiev and apparently reached the 
Volga, where he clashed with the Kbazars. 

Our chronicler's report is amplified by Arab geographer 
Ibn Haukal, Svyatoslav's contemporary, who wrote in the 
seventies of the 10th century. lie reveals that Rus destroyed 
Bulgar and devastated the land oi the Burtasv. Today, 
writes Ibn Haukal, “there is no trace either of Bu.gar 
or the Burtasy, or yet the Khazars, because Rus destroyed 
them all and seized their territory, while those who escaped 
are scattered in the countryside awaiting an opportunity ol 
coming to an agreement with Rus and becoming her sub- 

■* i T» 

1 Th'e war ended with the destruction of the Khazar King¬ 
dom The same author reports that Rus destroyed the Kha- 
zar strongholds of Sarkel, Itil and Semender. The hhazar 
Khanate ceased to exist. Its remnants in the tower reaches 
of the Volga were known by the name of Saksins and did 
not play any perceptible role. Another Khazar settlement 

«, ike History of Feudalism in Kte P- 31) bertusa he stood aUhe 

whifh rsrost as the r^ult of the growth ol Ancient Rus and not Hie 
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ts placed bv the chronicle in Tmutarakan in the Itth cen¬ 
tury. (The Ipaty Annals for 1033 say: “Igor went from the 
Greeks to Tmutarakan, seized David and Yolodar Rostisia- 
vich and began to rule in Tmutarakan, and annihilated the 
Khazars...The latter are mentioned once again in 1079.) 

Our chronicler gives a brief account of Svyatoslav s vic¬ 
tory over the Khazars, the destruction of their capital and 
his incursion into their possessions in the Northern Cau¬ 
casus where he conquered the Yasy and the Kosogy (the 
Ossetians and the Circassians). 

Svyatoslav's campaign to the East is described in detail 
in a course and an article by Academician Bartold, our 
expert on Central Asian history. 

On the basis of Eastern sources the author concludes 
that the blow dealt the Khazars was so formidable that its 
repercussions were felt in some parts of the Moslem world. 

The population of the Northern Caucasus fled in the face 
of Svyatoslav's advance and returned only after the end of 
the war They returned wilh the firm conviction that the 
Khazar Kingdom would not rise and that Svyatoslav’s pow¬ 
er was so formidable that the only thing to do was to rec¬ 
ognize it, submit and return to peaceful labour. Everything 
Svyatoslav did strengthened this conviction and all his 
measures were designed to create conditions for the norma! 
economic development of the newly-won territory. Such 
are the conclusions of Academician Bartold on the basis * 
of Eastern sources. 

The Khazar problem was solved by Svyatoslav, His 
Eastern policy was discontinued because of grave events 
in the West. He was much involved in Byzantine affairs, 
which were then in a state of crisis. 

A Bulgarian stale, mainly Slav, but with an admixture 
of a Turkic clement, emerged to the west of the Byzantine 
Empire in the 7th century. In Byzantium it was known as 
Misia. By the 9th and 10th centuries Bulgaria became 
stronger and appeared as an organized and formidable 
state. 
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Bulgaria reached her summit under King Simeon Bori¬ 
sovich {885-927). The latter spent his childhood and youth 
at the court ol the Byzantine Emperor, where he was 
brought up with the sons of Emperor Mikhail, He was the 
only heir to the Bulgarian throne and the Greeks persuaded 
him to take the monastic vow in the hope of integrating 
Bulgaria in Ihctr possessions after the death of his father 
Boris. Bui as soon as Boris died, Simeon discarded the cas¬ 
sock and ffed to Bulgaria, where he became the implacable 


foe of the Greek rulers. 

Under his rule Bulgaria flourished. She almost captured 
Constantinople, Emperors Leo and Romanus Lekapenus 
were forced to pay Bulgaria tribute. Bulgaria seized a 
laro-g part of Byzantium's territory so that on.y Constan¬ 
tinople surrounded by Bulgarian possessions was leil !o 

the Greeks in Europe. . 

In vain did Constantinople Patriarch Nikolai the Mystic 
send Simeon humiliating messages penned "in tears, 
rather than ink,” In vain did the Patriarch attempt to 
intimidate Simeon with talk of an alliance between Byzan¬ 
tium and Rus, the Pcchencgs and the Hungarians The 
Bulgarian army continued its advance against Constanti¬ 
nople Had it not been for Simeon's sudden death, probably 
engineered by the Greeks. Byzantium could have been dealt 
a decisive blow. 

Bulgaria began to lose her power under Simeon s suc¬ 
cessor. Pyotr the Meek, and fell apart. TSie Emperor . ice- 
phorus P hoc as continued the struggle against the Bulgari¬ 
ans in which he tried to involve Svyatoslav. 

The Byzantine Government approached Svyatoslav with 
a proposal to organize a campaign against Bulgaria and 
offered gold in return. At Ihe time it had a war with Syria 
on its hands. Kalokir, a "bold and sly man, as Leo the 
Deacon describes him, was sent to Svyatoslav with l.oOD 
pounds of gold. He tempted Svyatoslav with the idea 01 
conquering Bulgaria Tor himself. Being "impetuous, hold, 
swift and active" (Leo the Deacon) Svyatoslav did not re- 
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quire any special incentive. He realized all the advantages 
obtaining from a campaign against Bulgaria and gave his 
consent. But he had no thought of furthering the interests 
of Byzantium, 

Byzantium's plan was apparently quite simple. She 
hoped that Svyatoslav’s war against Bulgaria would be 
detrimental to both her strong neighbours and would help 
her to restore her former frontiers. 

But the Byzantine Government miscalculated badly. 
Svyatoslav's very first campaign blasted all its hopes. He 
swiftly captured many Bulgarian towns (80, says the chron¬ 
icle), penetrated into the heart of the country and decided 
to settle in Pereyaslavcts, 5 the southernmost point on the 
Danube. He explained this decision by the fact that '‘all 
kinds of goods” flowed to that city: "gold, brocades, wines 
and various vegetables from the Greeks, silver and horses 
from the Czechs and the Ugrians, skins and wax, honey 
and slaves from Rus." 

Bulgaria had to decide who was the more dangerous of 
the two—Byzantium or Rus. She realized that Rus had at¬ 
tacked at the instigation of Byzantium. She decided to come 
to an agreement with Svyatoslav, w r ho saw no reason to 
side with Byzantium against Bulgaria. 

The Byzantine Government had to take new steps. It 
directed the Pechenegs, who roamed the steppes along the 
Black Sea shore between Rus and Byzantium, against Kiev. 

The Pechenegs were well known in Byzantium, Her Em¬ 
peror Constantine Porphyrogcnitus (905-959) had deemed 
it necessary to write a treatise for his son on the way they 
should be dealt with and made use of to Byzantium's ad¬ 
vantage in the complicated international relationships. He 
saw the advantages of pitting the Pechenegs against Rus. 

This forced Svyatoslav to leave Bulgaria and return to 


1 There is divergence of views on the location of this point 

which so attracted Svyatoslav, ft may have been located in the Danube 
e«tuar\< 



Kiev to drive off the Pechenegs. He made short shrift of 
them and decided to return to Perevaslavets. 

His second war with Bulgaria began very successfully. 
Both Leo the Deacon and Skilitsa report that Bulgarian de¬ 
tachments joined Rus against Byzantium. They were joined 
by the Hungarians, The Bulgarian throne was occupied by 
King Boris who had an agreement with Svyatoslav, Like 
the Bulgarians, the latter was intent on driving the Byzan¬ 
tines from the Balkan Peninsula. Thus, the military alli¬ 
ance of the Russians and the Bulgarians and their struggle 
against the common enemy of the Slavs dated back to very 
early times, 

Military operations were conducted on a targe scale. Svya¬ 
toslav captured Philippopolis and crossed the Balkans. 
The new' Byzantine Emperor John Tzimisces who, in league 
with Empress Theophano, murdered Emperor Nicephnrus 
Phocas, at first wished to negotiate a settlement with Svya¬ 
toslav, but the latter rejected his one-sided proposals, in 
reply to Tzimisces's attempts at intimidation, says Leo the 
Deacon, Svyatoslav threatened to seize Constantinople. The 
Russian army devastated Thrace and approached the By¬ 
zantine capital. Tzimisces sent an army under Bardas 
Skleros against the Rus. but it was powerless to cope with 
the situation. The Emperor sent reinforcements, but Bardas 
Phocas's uprising in Asia Minor forced him to recall his 
troops. Svvatosiav occupied Macedonia. 

It was only at the beginning of 971, after the defeat of 
Phocas, that Tzimisces engaged the Bulgarians and the 
Rus. His troops captured Bolshoi Preslav occupied by Rus¬ 
sian and Bulgarian troops. Leo the Deacon remarks that 
the Bulgarians "helped the Rus out of hatred for the Ro- 
tneis, believing the latter to be responsible for the Rus in¬ 
vasion of their land." After this victory, Tzimisces advanced 
against Dorostol fSilistrja) where Svyatoslav was en¬ 
camped with his army. Realizing that the odds were against 
Svyatoslav, a part of the Bulgarian notables Forsook 
him. and he found himself in dire straits. 


The Rus were remarkably staunch in battle, according to 
Leo the Deacon, The Greeks discovered women among the 
Rus dead. Svyatoslav himself was wounded. 

The Greek historian devoted a considerable part of his 
composition to a description of Byzantium's struggle 
against the Rus Prince Svyatoslav. In spite of the fact that 
(he latter was an enemy of his country, the Greek did jus¬ 
tice to Svyatoslav and his army. Here’is his description of 
these events: 

“Svyatoslav, kill of arrogance as a result of his victo¬ 
ries, gave the Roman (Byzantine— Author) envoys the 
following haughty reply: L He would not leave that rich 
land, unless they (the Greeks— Author) gave him a great 
sum of money..,. Ji the Romans (Byzantines— Author) 
refuse to pay me so much,’ he continues, ‘they will have to 
leave Europe, which does not belong to them, and go to 
Asia, Let them have no vain hopes that the Tauro-Scythi- 
ans (Russians— Author) will make peace with them with¬ 
out this/" 

The Emperor dispatched another peace embassy to Svya¬ 
toslav. He observed that peaceful relations between them 
were of long standing in which "God himself was the in¬ 
termediary (a hint at the oaths taken on the treaties— 
Author). He gave the Russians “friendlv advice, immedi¬ 
ately and unconditionally to leave the lands which did not 
belong to them." “If you reject this advice," he declared, "it 
is you who will break up our alliance and not we.” Fur¬ 
thermore, he recalled the unsuccessful campaign of Igor, 
"who. disdaining his oath (apparently another hint at 
Oleg's treaty allegedly violated by Igor— Author), ap¬ 
proached Byzantium s capital city with a great armv in 
10.000 vessels and had to Tec for his life wilh barely 10 
ships.... He recalled the violent death of Igor, who was 
allegedly "taken prisoner by the Germans" (an obviou* 
error on Leo’s part). The Emperor added in conclusion- "f 
do not believe that you will be able to return to your native 
land if you force the entire Roman army to attack you ” 
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Svyatoslav replied: “I see no need for the Roman King 
to come here: let him not bother to come to our land: vc 
shall soon be camping at the Byzantine gates and shall 
encircle the city and if he (the Emperor—-4 uihor) dares 
undertake the feat we shall meet him boldly and prove to 
him that we are not poor artisans living off the fruits of 
our labours, * 1 but brave warriors who vanquish their foe in 
battle, although he, in his ignorance, believes us to be weak 
women and wishes to intimidate us with his threats as one 
scares infants with many bogeys.” 

Military operations became inevitable. 

“The troops dashed,” writes Leo the Deacon about the 
battle at Dorostol, “and a violent engagement ensued. For 
a long time it was indecisive. The Rus, who were famed 
as victors among neighbouring peoples, regarded the pos¬ 
sibility of losing that reputation a great calamity, and 
fought desperately ..." Svyatoslav did not lose heart when 
he found himself in a very difficult situation. When a part 
of his men suggested the possibility of a retreat, Svyato¬ 
slav, says Leo the Deacon, “heaved a great sigh and said: 
Tf we shamefully give Sit lo the Romans at this time the 
glory of Rus arms, which helped us to conquer neighbouring 
peoples and subjugate entire countries without bloodshed, 
will be dissipated, Let us, therefore, with the valour of our 
ancestors and with the thought that Rus has been invin¬ 
cible to this day. light courageously Tor our lives. It is no! 
our custom to flee for our lives, but it is either to live as vic¬ 
tors, or, having performed famous feats, perish in glory.”- 
Leo the Deacon then adds: “They say that defeated Tau- 
ro-Scythia ns never surrender alive... that this people is 

1 .<!>$ el jlimil ■ ■ ». Ainni Atnsmi Irapto, 

1861. U, Migne, p. 1816 1 Italics mine.— .4ufdor,) 

1 The Lavrenty Annals give the following version of his speech: 
**We have nowhere to go and shall have to oppose the enemy willy nil! y. 
Lei us not pul the Russian land to shame, but lay down our lives, for 
the dead cannot be shamed, If we run, we shall be pul to shame. Let us 
not run, bui stand firm and I shall lead you. If I am killed, think for 
yourselves." Lavrenty Annals, 1897. p. 69; Chronicle of Ancient Years, 
Part I. p, 50. 



brave even unto folly, courageous, strong, and attacks all 
its neighbours, and this is borne out by many, including 
the divine Ezekiel, who says: 'I send against thee Gog 
and Magog, the Prince of Ross.'” 

However, the superior enemy forces, hunger and the iso¬ 
lation from the homeland forced Svyatoslav to compromise. 
Leo the Deacon says that of the 60,000 Rus who came lo Bul¬ 
garia only 22,000 remained, of whom scarcely more than 
hall were capable of bearing arms. 

Tzimisccs desired peace no less than Svyatoslav. Leo 
the Deacon calls it a "victory" gained ‘‘against all expec¬ 
tations." 

The Emperor and Svyatoslav met at the signing of the 
treaty oil the bank of the Danube, The Former arrived on 
horseback wearing gilded armour. Svyatoslav arrived in a 
b0 , a i,T llc Greeks eyed Rus prince with curiositv. 

This is how he looked: oi middle height, neither too high 
nor too small, with shaggy eyebrows, blue eyes, flat nose, 
shaved beard and long thick hair depending from his up¬ 
per lip. His head was clean shaven, with a shock of hair 
on one side oi it which signified a person of high birth. His 
neck was thick, shoulders broad and his whole bodv rather 
slender, l ie looked sombre and stern. In one ear he had a 
golden ring adorned with two pearls and a ruby between 
them Mrs clothes were white and did not differ from those 

! °, h . crs . in , an y*hing but cleanliness_" ‘ Sitting in his 

boat, he had a short talk with the Emperor about peace and 
returned to the other bank.’ * H 

retreated, being fully determined to resume 
hostilities. 1 shall return to Rus and come back with a big* 
gj r druzhtna, said Svyatoslav, according to the chronicler 
The Greeks realized this and tried to thwart his plans 
I he Greeks and the Bulgarians succeeded in forcing 
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Svyatoslav to leave Bulgaria for a time. True, he was not 
crushed. He returned with his army, supplied with Greek 
provisions, but his second campaign did not end in his fa- 
vour. Eastern Bulgaria fell into Ihe hands of Byzantium 
once again. Under the circumstances another campaign by 
Svyatoslav could well be expected. 

These interesting events are described in the chronicles 
of two Byzantine authors—Cedrenus and Zonaras. 

The treaty concluded by Svyatoslav with Byzantium in 
972'—the last of the Rus treaties with the Greeks—was of 
an entirely different nature to Ihose negotiated by Oleg and 
Igor. It no longer speaks of Byzantium's obligations In¬ 
wards Rus, but only of Svyatoslav’s pledge of non-aggres¬ 
sion against the Greek, Korsun and Bulgarian lands, and 
of ihe assistance he was to render the Greeks in case of 
an enemy attack. 

There is another highly interesting but obscure docu¬ 
ment discovered in J819 by I fase, Its original has been lost 
but not before it was published several times. It is a diary 
of the travels of a top arch who was either a Greek, or a 
Goth. He was a petty prince, possibly in the Crimea 1 
(although il may have been the Danube area), and, 
being pressed by the Khazars. decided to seek the assist¬ 
ance of Svyatoslav “who ruled in the north” and “was 
proud of his victories.” It is true that he does not name 
Svyatoslav, but the chronology and a number of other facts 
indicate that it was he. 

The latter met the prince amicably and willingly prom¬ 
ised him his assistance. He did this the more readily since 
he himself was preparing for a campaign against the 

1 There is controversy about the dates of Svyalosliv's campaign, 
his treaty with the Greeks and his death, ti. JumCuh, d. Kj/wk it 
B, BacuAbeKKuii, O ro.ie cueprn Csmocfliaa Hropcmwa, Cflb 1876. 
(N. Lambin. A. Kunik and V, Vasiiyevsky, Concerning Ihe Dale of 
Svyatoslav Igorevich * *s Death, St. Petersburg, 1876.) 

* Vladimir's campaign in Korsun. which could scarcely have been 
as successful as it was if he had no base there, is also an indication 
that it was the Crimea. Igor's 944 Treaty with the Greeks seems to 
suggest the same. 
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Khazars whom he intended to crush. He considered it im* 
portant to have the topareh as an ally. He supplied the lat- 
Ur with money, and promised him his patronage in the 
future. But what is most interesting is that he made him 
satrap of a new territory. And this proves that there were 
Russian possessions in the Crimea at the time. The latter, 
incidentally, are clearty mentioned in Igor's 914 Treaty 
with the Greeks,' 


Svyatoslav, then, was a major statesman, and not merely 
the ringleader of a band of vagabonds intent on plunder. 
It is true that wars at that time did have plunder as one 
of their aims, but if we restrict our analysis to this fact 
we shall have a distorted picture of Svyatoslav's political 
role and Rus’s international status. He was active in the 
Hast and in the West and played a part in solving cardinal 
and most complex political issues. 

After concluding a peace with Byzantium, Svyatoslav 
dispatched his voivode Sveneld with his army to Kiev, while 
he himself stayed to winter in Bctoberczhye cm the Danube. 
It is quite probable that this pro’ongod sojourn on the Dan¬ 
ube was due to his political plans. At the Dnieper falls 
he was met by the Pechenegs, presumably sent there bv the 
j reeks, who apparently knew of his intention to return to 
u parij w ith fresh troops. The Pechenegs destroyed his 
small druzhina and killed Svyatoslav. This occurred in 973, 
uhen Svyatoslav was in his prime. He was onlv 35. 

. '}-. uf. dea . th thc question arose as to who was to rule 
m Kiev. When he was leaving for his 970 campaign in Bui- 

fr,‘ tH n C hlS S f n ^ ro P° lk !n Kiev, his second son Oleg 

Lin a L nd his third son Vladimir in Nov¬ 

gorod. After his death the three brothers ruled each in his 

& Yaropolk advd„c,d apainst 

Oleg, who was killed in battle, Vladimir fled for his life 
bejond the seas” to muster an auxiliary detachment of 
Varangians . He managed to gather a druzhina, returned to 

room hero fo/gJessie o!° v ming 0 validity p0ssejs io 115 ' Ther « f* much 
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Novgorod, went south and seized Kiev. Yaropolk was 
treacherously murdered. 

These major political events were undoubtedly impelled 
by an inner togic cloaked by the too laconic report of the 
chronicler. Yaropolk had apparently some grounds for be 
mg dissatisfied with his brothers. It may be presumed that 
Oleg submitted to Yaropolk reluctantly and possibly intend¬ 
ed to secede. As a matter of tad. the Drevlyarie were not 
averse to rising up in arms against Kiev to free themselves 
of its rule. It Is very possible that Prince Oleg decided, 
together with Drevlyane leaders, to secede from Kiev. How¬ 
ever, these are only surmises. There are no precise facts 
to substantiate them. 

The chronicler says that the war between Yaropolk and 
Oleg was caused by a quarrel over the murder of Sveneld, 
a son of Igor’s voivode, by Oleg. Actually this clash was 
unquestionably caused by far graver events, as is evidenced 
by Vladimir’s behaviour when he learned that Yaropolk 
had killed Oleg. Feeling, apparently, that he was privy to 
Oleg’s designs, he was frightened, although ho was far 
away in Novgorod. 

Vladimir eventually removed all the complications and 
became the head of the state. 

These events indicate that Kiev was still sufficiently 
strong to maintain its status of “the mother of Russian 
cities” (i.e., the capital of the state of Ancient Rus), 


8. ANCIENT Rf IS AM) THE SOUTHERN 
STEPPE NOMADS 

Major events were afoot in the Asian steppes at the time 
in question, but we, unfortunately, know of them only from 
scattered and scanty reports. It is natural, therefore, that 
we do not know why the Turkic peoples were forced to 
leave the Asian steppes and migrate to Europe, Hut we are 
well aware of the appearance of Turkic peoples from neigh- 
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bouring Asia—the Pechenegs, Torks, Berenrieis, often 
known under the general term of the "blackhoods" (Kara- 
Kalpak), Potovtsy and the Mongols (Tatars)—in the south 
ern Black Sea and Azov steppes. 

We have had occasion to learn that the Black Sea territo¬ 
ries had their own histories. Various tribes, known to us 
since Scythian times, roamed and settled there. The Bosporus 
Kingdom was at one time located there. Among the tribes 
that appeared around Kiev, the Pechenegs, according to 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, roamed between the Volga 
and the Yaik (the Ural). The detachments of steppe horse¬ 
men, which attacked Kiev, possibly included others besides 
the Pechenegs, because many tribes look part in such expe¬ 
ditions, viewing the Black Sea steppes as their own. 

The chronicler sets 9t5 as the year when “the Pechenegs 
t:fs( came to (lie Russian land, but the Khazars were aware 
of their existence much earlier, A stubborn struggle was 
m progress between them in the 8tli and 9th centuries. The 
Khazars beat back the Pecheneg attacks with great diffi¬ 
culty. In the early 101 h century we find the Pechenegs roam¬ 
ing between the Don and the Danube. They were one 
day s journey from Kiev. Hnipcror Constantine says that 
tile Pechenegs often plundered Rus and inflicted much 
damage. The Rus tried to live in peace with them because 
war cut them off from the south, primarily from Constanti- 
nop!c. The Pechenegs would lie in wail for the Russians 
at the Dnieper falls and there, making use of their diffi¬ 
culties in crossing, massacre or scatter them, In order, 
h ere fore, I o escape their enmity' and to have their assist- 
anu', tFit- Slavs tried to avoid wars with the Pechenegs and 
often concluded alliances with them. The Greeks did like¬ 
wise. Bolh traded with them. Rus bought cattle from them, 
Between 915 and 1036 there were 16 wars between the 
Kiev princes and the Pechenegs, apart from minor clashes. 
The Pechenegs usually attacked Kiev when it was de¬ 
fenceless..1 his caused the Kiev princes to move the south¬ 
ern trouticr somewhat further north, almost up to Kiev 
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itself, where a number of fortresses were built along the 
Desna, Oselr, Trubezh, Sul a and Stugna as a line of de¬ 
fence against Pechcneg incursions. 

These fortresses were manned partially by the same Pe- 
chenegs and other nomads fTorks ami Berendeis) who 
entered the service of the Kiev prince and defended Rus 
frontiers against the attacks of their fellow tribesmen. The 
bulk of the Pechcncgs moved to the Danube and beyond. 
Other tribes, the Torks ami the Polovtsy, followed in their 
wake. Naturally, this struggle against the Pechenegs was 
not easy, but they were not invincible. The state of An¬ 
cient Rus coped with that threat and managed to defend 
itself, a fact which testifies to the strength of the Russian 
people rather than to the weakness of the Pechenegs. 

A totally different Impression was made by the Peche¬ 
negs on Byzantium. Vasilyevsky very correctly observes iti 
his Byzantium and the Pechenegs, that a more profound 
understanding of Rus-Bvzantine relationships, and natu¬ 
rally of Rus herself, depends on the study of the Pechenegs 
and the Polovtsy, 

Relations between Rus, the Pechenegs and Byzantium 
were most intricately interwoven, I do not intend to re¬ 
count Vasityevsky's paper, which contains so much mate¬ 
ria], I merely w ish to stress the terror the Pechenegs caused 
in the Eastern Roman Empire. Driven to despair by the 
Pechcneg and Turkish threat, the Byzantine Emperor Alex- 
us Comnenus sought help in the West and East. His mes- 
sage to the Western stales is very significant: “The Holy 
Empire of Christian Greeks,” he wrote, "‘is hard pressed by 
the Pechenegs and the Turks. They plunder it daily and 
seize its territories. The murders and desecrations perpe¬ 
trated on the Christians, the attendant horrors are count¬ 
less and so terrifying to (he ear that they are capable of 
revolting the very air-Almost the entire land from Je¬ 

rusalem to Greece, and all of Greece with its upper (Asian) 
regions... has been invaded— Constantinople is threat¬ 
ened from land and sea. I myself, as the Emperor, see no 
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way out and find no salvation: I am forced to flee in the 
face of the Turks and the Pechenegs, remaining in one city 
until their approach forces me to .seek refuge in another 
“In the name of God ctnd alt the Christian teachers I 
entreat you, warriors of Christ whoever you may be K has 
ten to help me and the Greek Christians. We place our¬ 
selves completely in your hands. We prefer to submit to your 
Latins than to the heathens. Lei Constantinople fall into 
your hands rather than to the Turks and the Pechenegs. 
Hasten with all your people, exert every effort to prevent 
such (listed above— Author) treasures from falling into 
the hands of the Turks and the Pechcnegs... . IP Such was 
Emperor Alexus’s appeal “to the four corners of the world." 

The first crusade was ils result. It was initially planned 
to direct it first and foremost against the Pcchenegs to 
save Constantinople. "In 1091 it was planned to have the 
Western knights appear... on the shores of the Bosporus 
to defend the Byzantine Empire and Constantinople. Em¬ 
peror Atexus was to entrust the future of his empire and 
his capital to the Franks... happy to have evaded Pe- 
cheneg captivity.... But two Polovtsy khans possibly in 
conjunction with one of the Russian princes decided the 
issue otherwise/' 1 The two khans were Ttigorkhan and 
Bonyakp while the Russian prince was Ihe same Vasily ok 
Rostislavich whom David and Svyatopolk had so savagely 
and treacherously blinded. 

It will be easily seen that the Pechenegs caused no pan¬ 
ic in Rus. which successfully repulsed, assimilated and 
integrated them with its dependent peoples. 

The forks were naturally unable to withstand the strug¬ 
gle against the Pechenegs, the Slavs and the Polovtsy and 
were in part slain in battle and in part destroyed in flight 
by cold, hunger and disease. They were twice attacked by 
the southern Russian princes. A part of the Tories together 
with the Pechenegs entered the service of the Kiev princes 
The Percy a s !av principality and the southern territories 

1 V, G. Vasilymky,, Works* Vol. I* pp, 90-91. Ofi. 
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of Kiev and Chernigov principality were studded with 
Turk settlements. They penetrated farther north into 
Ryazan and even Suzdal principalities. ! races of their set¬ 
tlements are stilt to be found in many names of streams 
in rid localities. 

The Polovlsy (Kumanv) appeared in the Kiev land the 
year following the defeat of the Tnrks. They appeared in 
Europe in the 30's and 4n’s of the ! 1th century, pushing the 
bulk of the Pechenegs to tire west, into Hungary. Russ 
first peaceable encounter with the Polovtsy is reported in 
the chronicle for 1064, A scries of Potovtsy raids on Rus 
began in 1061. The Polovtsy threat became particularly 
acufe in the late llth century, when they invaded iho Kiev 
and Pereyaslav lands. Cities were razed, the population in 
pari slain and in part scattered. They succeeded in cutting 
Tmutarakan off from the Chernigov land, and the former 
thenceforward became a Russian island in a sea of non- 
Russian lands. 

The Russians launched an offensive in the early I2lh 
century. The Polovtsy suffered a defrat in 1103 and three 
others soon after. These successes were due to Vladimir 
Monomakh’s ability to organize resistance against the 
steppe nomads. The Polovtsy retreated to the Don, the 
Volga and the Yaik. Some remained in the Immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kiev, many were granted land and became the 
vassals ol the Kiev princes. They began to play a conspic¬ 
uous role in the internecine struggle of the Kiev princes, 
But in the late I2lh and early I3lh centuries the Polovtsy 
once again took the offensive and war w as waged against 
them until the arrival of the Tatars, 

Since the Polovtsy also presented a great threat to By¬ 
zantium she tried to keep in contact with Rus for joint re¬ 
sistance. 

In the I2fh century, after the dismemberment and weak¬ 
ening of the state of Ancient Rus. the Polovtsy succeed 
in establishing their own state in the Black Sea and Azov 
territories. It was called the Dcsht-i Kipchak and its fron¬ 
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tiers stretched to the Dnieper in the west, included the 
Crimea in the south, Bulgar in the north-east and the 
Volga estuary in the south-east, 

Kiev and Pereyaslavl were watchful, situated as they 
were on the edge of the steppe. Either the Polovtsy were 
attacking the Russian manors or the Rus druzhinas were 
advancing against the Polovtsy encampments. The life of 
the southern peasant was described hy Vladimir Mono- 
niakh at the Dolob Congress: When the smerd goes out into 
the field to plough, he said, he is suddenly attacked by the 
Polovtsy; he himself is killed, his horse led away, his vil¬ 
lage plundered, his corn ricks burned, his wife and chil¬ 
dren taken into captivity. 

But the stale of Ancient Rus was strong enough not only 
to repulse its enemies, but also to use them as instruments 
against its other enemies. The Pechenegs. the Torks and 
the Ptdovtsy not only fought Kiev, but also concluded with 
it various peaceful agreements. The “black hoods.” be¬ 
ing subjects of the slate of Ancient Rus, actively partici¬ 
pated in Kiev affairs and were often prepared to lay down 
Eheir lives for the Russian land. 


9. THE REIGN OF PRINCE 
VLADIMIR SV YATOSLAVICH 


The state of Ancient Rus reached the summit of its de¬ 
velopment during the reign of Vladimir (980-10I5L 
Vladimir conlinueLi the traditional policy, lie fulfilled 
the two main functions of the state: helped'the boyars to 
gain strength, ruled the annexed peoptes and collected trih 
ute from them, extended the frontiers of his state and do- 
iended them against the enemy, above all the Pechenegs. 

We have a highly interesting story of Vladimir's war 
with the Kama Bulgars in 98-i. 1 During an inspection 


□anubfeionH dllT 'Tf nt ft P [t "ons “ lo whether these were Kama or 
vXr ar l! - There « proof, however, that they mere (he Kama- 

vole* Butgari, because t3iero were Torts in Vladimir's army «ho 
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of the prisoners, his voivode Dobrynya called the atten¬ 
tion of the prince to the fad that all Bulgarian prisoners 
wore hoots, tie inferred that the Bulgars would not 
pay tribute and suggested that people wearing bast san¬ 
dals should be sought for that purpose. 

Boots were a sign or a certain cultural level. Dobrynya 
realized that although the Buigars were defeated they 
would not become Rus’s subjects. 

The chronicler mentions several campaigns by Vladimir 
against the Poles, the Vyatkhv. the Yatvyags and the 
Horvatians. 

In 981, “Vladimir went againsl the Poles and captured 
their cities ol Peremyshl, Cherven and others which are 
ruled by Rus to this day. That same year, tic defeated the 
Vyatichy anil imposed a tribute per plough, like the one his 
father levied.*’ 

Next year he attacked the insurgent Vyatichy once again. 
In 983. “Vladimir went againsl the Yatvyags, and con¬ 
quered the Yatvyags and all their lands." In 992 “Vladimir 
went against the Horvatians," 

A long and difficult struggle lies behind these much too 
brief reports. Their brevity often borders on the obscure 
and inaccurate. In population the area around the Bug 
was an ancient Russian land, * 1 and was long a bone of 

could nol have possibly been living near the Danube at that lime* In a 
panegyric to Vladimir lbey style themselves “silver/' i. e. * Volga Bui¬ 
gars. finally it is Inconceivable that Vladimir, who was an enemy of 
Byzantium at that lime, should have helped her to crush the Danube 
Bulgarians, 

1 The part of the Western Ukraine which the chronicle calk "the 
Cherven cities" was inhabited by the Russians. This is indicated by 
the following; 1} Hie ancient population of that area were the Duleby, 
a branch of the Eastern Slavs: 2) ardillogical linguistic and legal 
data indicate a uniformity of culture from the Carpathians to the Dnle- 

r er; 3) the present dav Ukrainian population of the area, particular- 
v in the countrywide, is autochthonous; there is absolutely no evi¬ 
dence that the Poles lived there before the Ukrainians. Poland waa 
obviously intent on capturing that region, lief struggle against the 
state of Ancient Bus apparently began before the I Otis century. When 
the chronicler says that “they" captured their gnrods n he means the 
fortresses apparently built by the Potes or manned by Polish garrisons 



contention between Poland and Kus. We do not know when 
the struggle began. At all events, it became pronounced 
in the time of Vladimir Svyatoslavich when Poland was 
ruled by Boleslav the Bold. It continued alter Vladimir's 
death when Boleslav recaptured the Cherven cities. A war 
between Poland and Pus is also reported bv Cierman 
sources. In 992. the advantage was on Vladimir's side. 
Peace was concluded and Boleslav' even gave bis daughter 
in marriage to Svyatopolk, Vladimir's son. Titular says 
Ihat Svvatopo.k, in league with Boleslav, prepared an up¬ 
rising against his father. Vladimir discovered the plot and 
arrested Svyatopolk and his wife together with her conies- 
or - Bishop Rheinbern, appointed by Boleslav himself. The 
latter, undoubtedly, planned to use'his daughter and son- 
in law for his own ends. It is not surprising that he 
launched an offensive against Vladimir in 1013. 

Vladimir succeeded in extending his territories. He found 
it impossible, however, to advance northwards, because he 
tocked the means to administer these too distant lands. 
But then he was possibly not too anxious to go there, 
since they offered few temptations. They were of greater 
mterest to Novgorod, which acted independently of 


in the west, Vladimir, after conquering the Vatvvags, 
advanced in the direction of the Baltic Sea. His relations 
with Poland allowed of no further advance. 

Od\ /ti!ri ilSll , b0 ? er was defincd in the W 'N of Queen 
Oda (J92-996), which said that Poland bordered on the 

I russian land, ‘'usque in locum que diciiur Russe et fines 

23£S?c£2£«r* Cracott el ab ipsa Crama uspm 

.n V1 i a ?h ni k U °} <?s f ,andcd his state but also strength- 
“ bonds Ilnkm £ **• components. He achieved this 
10US mcans * >d first he adapted the heathen religion 

COloni “ d hy lh * p °^ 'ords in their efforts to advance 

1 M. S. Griistievsky, op ell,, Vol. J. p, m. 


to suit his unification policy, then made Christianity a 
single stale religion, and, finally, changed the system of 
administering the various parts of the staie. 

Tt appears that Vladimir almost everywhere succeeded 
(except among the Vyatichy) in replacing the local “emi¬ 
nent and grand princes'" either by his own men or his chil¬ 
dren. He had many sons. The chronicler names 12 of them. 
He entrusted Novgorod first to Vyacheslav, and later to 
Yaroslav, Pskov to Sudislav, Polotsk to tzyaslav, Smo¬ 
lensk to Stanislav, Turov (the Dregovichy land) to Svya- 
topolk, Vladimir on the Volyn to Vsevolod, Tmutarakan 
(the Don area, the Crimea and the Northern Caucasus) to 
Mstislav, Rostov (in the Mcrya land) to Yaroslav, and lat¬ 
er to Boris, and Murom to Gleb Some scholars dispute the 
presence of Boris and Gleb iti the localities mentioned. 
Vladimir himself remained in Kiev, holding the reins of 
power. The superstructure was exerting a potent and all- 
round effect on its basis. 

Vladimir was well informed about the frontiers of his 
state and defended them with success. The state of Ancient 
Rus was one of the early feudal states and, furthermore, 
the biggest. 

We "must take into account the facts presented by the 
Chronicle of Ancient Years. 'Which are borne out hy Byzan¬ 
tine, Polish, West-European and Arab sources, 

Vladimir was well known to his contemporaries through¬ 
out the world. He did not confine himself to the tradition¬ 
al policy of the Kiev princes who expanded their territo¬ 
ries, defended their frontiers and collected tribute from their 
dependents. Like Svyatoslav, he played an active part in 
European affairs. And like him, he had to contend with 
Byzantium. 

‘After the death of John Tzimisees, the subjugated Bul¬ 
garians took advantage of the Empire’s difficulties and 
rose up in arms against it. They were led by Samuil, the 
vigorous ruler of Western Bulgaria. 

Vasily II, I he new Byzantine Emperor, was long unsuc- 


cessful in this struggle. It was only [cite in the 10th een- 
iury that he began to gain the upper hand. For his cruel 
persecution of the Bulgarians he was dubbed BolgaroboT 
tsa 1 (he blinded 14,000 Bulgarians). In 1018. the Bulgarian 
Kingdom was turned into a Byzantine province, 

Bui Vasily 11 found himself in dire straits in the 80s of 
ihe 10th century, when Vladimir Svyatoslavich reigned in 
Kiev. Internal and external complications cropped up. Bar- 
das Phoeas, who engineered an uprising against Vasily, 
had almost all of Asia Minor behind him, and approached 
the capital from the east. The victorious Bulgarians threat¬ 
ened it from the north. Vasitv appealed to Vladimir for 
help. 

The latter was faced with a crucial decision. Until then 
tic had never deviated from tile course charted by his fa¬ 
ther The Arab writer, Yahia. insists that Rus-Byzantine 
3ations were inimical on the eve of these talks. Having con¬ 
sidered every aspect of the problem, Vladimir decided, on 
certain conditions, to interfere in the involved affairs of 
Byzantium. This signified a change of policy. Wc are, un¬ 
fortunately. not informed as to what these conditions 
ivcrc. We can presume, however, that one of them was Via- 
rimurs marriage to Anna, the Emperor's sister. 

AI tirst sight, such a provision may appear trivial Yet 
the desire to intermarry with the Byzantine imperial family 
was an important political step planned by every European 
court. Otto, the German Emperor, proposed the marriage 
ot his son to a Greek princess, but got a refusal from the 
Emperor, who declared that it was unheard of for a “Por 
phyrogrmta" (one born in the purple hall of the Bvzan- 
tme palace) to marry a ' barbarian.” 

This affair lasted tour years, until .John Tzimtsces dedd- 
ed to violate the tradition in 971, and, in order to facilitate 
his struggle against Svyatoslav in Butgarta, agreed fo 
give Theop hano, the sister of the juvenile emperors Va- 

1 A stayer t>l Bulgarians.-Tr. 
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sily and Constantine, with whom he reigned jointly, in mar¬ 
riage to Otto II. son of Otto 1. 

Constantine Porphvrogenitus gave his son the follow¬ 
ing general advice: "If any ol these infidel and despised 
northern peoples should wish to become km to the king m 
the Romeis, to take his daughter in marriage or give his 
own daughter in marriage to the king or his son, such an 
absurd request should be rejected." It was different in \la- 
dimir’s case. Vasily was threatened with the loss ol throne 
and life. Under the circumstances he was apparent y 
prepared to make concessions. Rut we can scarcely 
expect Vladimir to have been satisfied with this one 

An agreement was concluded and Vladimir sent \ asih 
a crack Russian army. This is reported by the Greeks. The 
Russian army was highly successful in its task. Alter tv. o 
major battles the insurgent army was crushed and Phocas 

killed. . , r 

Having been saved by the Russian troops, \ a sily l con¬ 
solidated his power. He apparently failed to fulfil all the 
conditions stipulated and possibly refused to give his sis¬ 
ter in marriage to Vladimir. We do not know for sure but 
can infer it from the course of events. \ ladimir, ail ally of 
Vasily, whom he had just saved from political and possibly 
from physical destruction, suddenly laid siege to Korsun 
(Chcrsonesus In Greek!, a formidable Greek fortress in the 
Crimea. The siege lasted several months and the city was 
taken. Vasily was once again forced to compromise. The 
tearful Anna was sent to Chersonesus where the marriage 
was consummated. The chronicler says that she demanded 
that Vladimir be baptized before the ceremony. Anna was 
naturally hacked by the Greek Government, which regard¬ 
ed the adoption of Christianity from Byzantium as being 
equivalent to submission, on the part of the one baptized, 
to the Byzantine Patriarch and through him to the Byzan¬ 
tine Emperor. 


rn. THE BAPTISM OF JUS 


This tangled skein has not yet been unraveled. Its coni 
plicated nature is due primarily to the interest il aroused 
even among its contemporaries. The more interest there 
was in the facts, the more complicated became the analysis 
of the problem. 

Hie adoption of Christianity was unquestionably a fact 
of primary importance and is'regarded bv the chronicler, 
from his peculiar point of view, as an event of tremendous 
magnitude. Much was written on the subject in the 10th 
century and particularly in the Mth, Differing viewpoints 
were expressed and there is very little that we know for 
certain. !( is not known where Vladimir w r as baptized: it 
may have been in Korsun or Kiev, and possibly in Vasilev, 
near Kiev. Some assert that the people of Kiev were bap¬ 
tized in the Dnieper, and others say that it was in the Po 
vhciina, one of its tributaries. The details remain obscure. 

u ^ problem of Christianity is by no moans solved 
when vvt . discover the time and place of Vladimir’s baptism 
or the name of the river in which the people of Kiev were 
immersed. These are trifles,. It is much more important to 
know how Ancient I?us passed from the old faith to the 
new, who took part in the movement, what its causes and 
etlecls were. This is more easily done 
The adoption of Christianity testifies to the great shift 
m he ideology of Kiev society. The heathen faith, evolved 
within the tribal system, was unlike the religion of class 
soLte v The former had nothing to do with classes and did 
no demand the subjugation of man bv man. It did not 
samtify the domination of one man over another. Class re¬ 
ligion is quite different. 

Kus had long been apprised of the religions which ap- 

\Wn m T i' [ilss socld >'- them (he Jewish, Christian, 

iidont nJ* ! V ?h S Uiat HUS Class socklv shou1(i 

SXr«Up5P , » but . Whkh ° ne ' v;,s * major political 

< >y Rus s status among the European and 
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non-European peoples, as well as by the nature of Chris¬ 
tianity itself, since "rejecting -. all national religions and 
the ritual common to them all, appealing to all peoples 
without distinction, Christianity itself became the first 
possible world religion "' 

Christianity first penetrated into this country ong be¬ 
fore the 10th century. There were great complications be¬ 
tween Olga and her son Svyatoslav. The latter was an ene¬ 
my of Christianity. We know, loo. that initially \ liioimir 
was an adherent of the old heathen faith which he tried to 
adapt to his political schemes. He planned, for purely polit¬ 
ical reasons, to gather all the gods held sacred by the 
various tribes in a single pantheon at Kiev, uhk l v\ou h 
be compulsory for the state as a whole. He wished to estab¬ 
lish a religion that would help consolidate the state. But 
this problem was solved otherwise, because of Ihe interna¬ 
tional situation. . 

Our chronicler gives a dramatized description m Vladi¬ 
mir's examination of the various faiths. This account is 
quite plausible. Vladimir was surrounded by people profess 
ing the Jewish. Moslem and Christian- Western (Roman) 
and Eastern (Byzantine) faiths Christianity was known 
in Rtis at a very early dale, bill some aspects oi the prob¬ 
lem remain obscure. We learn from an 860 Enajclwl of 
the Constantinople Patriarch Photms that the Rus Scyth¬ 
ians had begun to adopt the Byzantine Christian faith 

“It was not only that people (the Bulgarians) who reject¬ 
ed their old godlessness for Ihe faith m Christ but this 
was also done by a people mentioned and glorified by many. 
I mean Ihe Rus, who. having subjugated their neighbours, 
became arrogant and, having a high opinion of themselves, 
took up arms against the Roman Empire. Today, they ha’i. c 
themselves discarded their impious pagan superstitions for 
the immaculate Christian faith and hold us m esteem and 
friendship, although it was only recently that they harried 
us by their raids and outrages. 

1 K. Mont. F. Engels, Otar J Wtg«-n, Berlin. 19S8. S- 1V2, 



It is not very clear whom Phot ins meant by these Rus, 
because he does not mention a single geographical name in 
his Encyclical , Some believe that his remarks apply mainly 
lo Kiev, since it was the centre of Rus at the time. Others 
think that he spoke of Tmularakan Rus which was nearest 
to Byzantium, 

In any case, a certain part of Rus had adopted Chris¬ 
tianity as early as the 9th century. It is not improbable that 
it was the state of Ancient Rus of which Photius spoke. 
Christianity was very well known in Rus in the early IOth 
century, and Igor's 944 Treaty speaks of the Rus who had 
already adopted Christianity, for they swore to the treaty 
in the Christian manner ("and we, who were baptized .,.") 
while those who were not baptized swore on their arms by 
the gods Pcroun anti Volos. 

This highly valuable document shows that Christianity 
was well known in Rus even in Igor's time. But that is not 
the point. What is important is that the Rus authorities 
deemed it necessary to recognize that faith as obligatory, 
as a slate religion, in the late I Oth century. 

The chronicler relates the following incident in 11th- 
century Novgorod. Adherents of the old faith mutinied 
against the bishop and wanted to kill him. He came out to 
them with the Cross, accompanied by the prince and his 
retinue, and addressed them as follows: "He who wishes 
lo place his faith in the soothsayer, lei him follow him, and 
whosoever believes, let him come to the Cross." The prince 
and his retinue sided with the bishop, while the people Fol¬ 
lowed the soothsayer. 

This was a clear-cut expression of the class attitude to 
wards the old and the new religions. 

If Christianity did eventually become Ihc leading reli¬ 
gion, it signified that the ruling class was strong and nu 
merous enough and that it wielded strong power. Had il 
been the concern of individuals only, the adoption of Chris 
tianity on a nation-wide scale would have been impos¬ 
sible. 
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The class structure of Kiev society is well known. The 
representatives of the ruling class, particularly in the 
cities, were sufficiently numerous, while the notables led by 
the princes wielded real, nol ephemeral, power The way 
for the adoption of Christianity as the official religion in 
Rus was prepared by the preceding history of classes and 
feudal Nation, 

This had many important effects. 

Firstly, Christianity, as the generally accepted religion 
in Europe, served to draw the state of Ancient Rus closer 
to the rest of Europe. 

Secondly, the church organisation created by the Greeks 
(Byzantines) played a very definite role in the history of 
Kiev society and became another potent means of influenc¬ 
ing the masses with a view to their further subjugation 

Thirdly* the Christian Church greatly enhanced the pres¬ 
tige of the princely authority in Kiev* and strengthened the 
ties linking the several parts of the state. 

Fourthly, the efforts of the Byzantine Church to draw 
Rus into the sphere of age-long Byzantine culture served 
to raise her cultural Level. 

After Rus's baptism, treaties with Byzantium became su¬ 
perfluous, because closer ties were established between 
the two stales. These tics were strengthened through the 
ecclesiastical apparatus Installed by the Greeks in Rus. 

The first bishops and priests came from Korsun and 
Byzantium proper. Initially, they were all Greeks. The 
church organ izal ion within the stale of Ancient Rus was 
in the hands of the Constantinople Patriarch who came to 
wield great political power in Rus. 

Our chronicler gives a detailed account of how Christ b 
unity developed in Rus, Here is what he says: 

'“Even as one ploughs up the land, another sows the 
seed h while others reap and eat sufficient food, so is it with 
him. His (Yaroslav's— Author) father, Vladimir* ploughed 
up the soil and made it soft, he,, enlightened it with bap¬ 
tism, while lie (Yaroslav— Autkor) sowed the hearts of Ihe 
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Faithful with the bookish words, while we reap, accepting 
the bookish teaming. 

“For great is the benefit that comes from bookish learn¬ 
ing. ,. 

Christianity did not become the leading religion over¬ 
night. It took it some 60 to 70 years, says the chronicler, 
to bear fruit. In Vladimir’s time schools were already es¬ 
tablished for the children of "notable men,'’ Books became 
popular, particularly thanks to Yaroslav's efforts, The great¬ 
est impact was produced not by Greek books, but by their 
translation into the Slavonic. The chronicler emphasizes 
with particular satisfaction Yaroslav’s love of books and 
his efforts to popularize them. 

We find a veritable panegyric to books in the chroni¬ 
cler’s account of Yaroslav's activities: 

“...We are instructed and shown the way to repentance 
by books, and we draw wisdom and acquire abstinence from 
bookish words. For they are rivers which Teed the universe 
and exude wisdom. For books are of immeasurable profun¬ 
dity. we are consoled by them in grief; they are the reins 
of abstinence.,. 

Russian masters of literary style were to be found even 
in Yaroslav’s time. The sermons of Bishop Hilar ion (l 1th 
century) and Kirill of Turov (I2th century) which have 
been preserved, are a clear indication of the cultural level 
attained by that part of society which had access to school¬ 
ing. But that is not all. Hilar ion's Discourse astonishes one 
not only by its beauty and composition, but also by its 
philosophical subject-matter. There is no doubt that Hita- 
rion had a fitting audience. He himself tells us that his 
word was not addressed to the uninitiated, but to those 
who have imbibed “overmuch of buokish delights.” Speak¬ 
ing of the princes Igor. Svyatoslav and Vladimir, Hitarion 
says that they 'were renowned in many countries. They 
ruled in no poor country or unknown land, but In the Rus- 
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sian, which is known and spoken of in every corner of the 
world." 1 

Architectural monuments, handicraft articles and the 
splendid bookbindings attest to the high level of culture. 
It may be presumed that a famous poet and musician of 
whose works, it is true, not a trace has come down to us, was 
a contemporary of Yaroslav. We know only that his name 
was Boyan, "a creator of songs of ancient times,” U'e have 
a character sketch of him which we can trust because it 
was made by another well-known poet, who lived after 
him—Ihe author of the Lay of Igor’s Host. He says that 
Boyan was so skilled with his living chords that they rum¬ 
bled of their own accord at the slightest touch of his 
fingers. 

The highest expression of genuine art always gives one 
an impression of unusual ease. It is only when the fasci¬ 
nation passes that we begin to comprehend how long must 
have been the road traversed by generations towards the 
attainment of such a style. 

Rus tvas no backward country in the tlth century. She 


A As an example of Hi far ion’s style I give an excerpt from my 
translation of his Discourse addressed to Prince Vladimir; 

"Arise from thy grave, noble man! Arise and shake off thv sleep, 
for thou art not dead but deepest until the universal awakening! 

"Arise, for thou art not dead, lor thou amidst not die, believing 
in Christ, the life of the world. Shake ofi thy sleep, open thine eyes to 
see the honour God lias deigned to bestow upon thee in heaven and 
tile glory He has created for thee among thy sons. 

"Arise, and look at thy child Georgy, took at thv offspring, look 
at thy dear one, whom God has created out of thy flesh and blood, 
took at him who embellishes the throne of thy land, and rejoice. Look 
also at thy steadfast daughter-in-law. Irina, at thy grandsons and 
great-grandsons, how they live, how God protects them, how 
strong they are in the faith'thou hast bequeathed lhem, how often they 
visit the holv churches, how they praise Christ and worship His name. 

“Look, also, at the city, sparkling in grandeur, the flourishing 
churches, the growing numbers of Christians; look at the city, sancti¬ 
fied by the sacred Icons, glittering, fragrant with incense, and singing 
praises and divine songs. 

"And seeing all this, rejoice and delight and praise the Good Lord, 
the creator of all this." 

This was written some 150 years before the Lay cf Igor s Molt . 
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was ahead of many European countries which only later 
outstripped her when she bore the impact of the Mongolian 
hordes and acted as a shield to Western Europe. 


11. THE EMERGENCE OF NEW STATE FORMS 

With the growth of the productive forces and the attend 
ant changes in the relations of production—in other words, 
■with the changes in the basis—the old superstructure be¬ 
came increasingly less capable of satisfying society's de¬ 
mands and showed signs of adapting itself to the new' con¬ 
ditions of life. The boyars, the princely menials, became the 
sovereigns of their greatly expanded demesnes. The peas¬ 
ants were exploited in a different way: primitive labour 
rent gave way to rent In kind, which in itself testified to a 
general upsurge in every sphere of social and political life, 
The cities matured, the urban population began to play an 
important political role, which enhanced the importance of 
the urban veche assemblies. Major urban centres took shape 
throughout the vast country, preparing to take up arms 
against Kiev, whose rule had become a burden to them. 
The importance of local authorities grew as the several 
parts of Rus matured economically and politically. Kiev 
lacked the means to administer the country under the 
new' circumstances. 

While the territory of Ancient Rus was expanding an 
internal process was working for its disintegration. 

The several regions which had matured and continued 
to grow had reached a stage where they could oppose them¬ 
selves to Kiev’s rule. They ceased to share their income 
with it and showed an ohvious inclination to autonomy. 

Hie break-up of the state of Ancient Rus into a number 
of separate principalities was in the offing. It was a new 
form of state, a phenomenon welt known in oilier feudal 
countries at a certain stage of their development. 

How are we to explain tills fragmentation common to all 
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early feudal slates? K would appear that there was a law 
governing it. Upon closer examination, we conclude that it 
was really inevitable. The state of Ancient Rus, in particu- 
lar, could not long exist in its former shape. 

We shall have to take note of two aspects of the problem: 
firstly, the fate of the Kiev land, he., the parts which were 
in Kiev's immediate vicinity, and secondly, the history of 
the several lands within the state of ancient Rus. 

The Kiev land itself was in a state of decline (inciden¬ 
tally, connected with the Crusades which lasted in Western 
Europe more than 200 years) , They resulted in Western 
Europe's acquaintance with a number of countries, the open¬ 
ing of new trade routes and the organization of powerful 
trade associations. The shifting of trade routes did much 
to harm Kiev, that major trade centre along the great water¬ 
way from the Baltic to the Black Sea. H lost its importance 
as a trade centre and had perforce to lapse into poverty. Its 
impoverishment was also due to the fact that it ceased to 
be the centre of a great state which used to collect “trib¬ 
ute” from every part of the country. 

Yet the vast country as a whole did nol decline, for it is 
just at that time that wc discover the growth of its several 
parts. As a city Kiev could well have coped with its tempo¬ 
rary predicament, but for the fragmentation of the state and 
other attendant events which had their effect on the future 
of Rus as a whole. Owing to special economic and political 
factors, its components reached a stage when dependence 
on Kiev was not only useless but actually onerous. 

The nobility, which had until then been solidly behind its 
leader, the Kiev prince, was becoming (with the growth of 
land tenure and changes in the economic system) increas¬ 
ingly independent and exacting, and, as a result, a threat 
to the integrity of the state. 

Consider once more an important part of Rus like Nov¬ 
gorod. It was Taced with its own big tasks. It was engaged 
in assimilating the North and North-East, It had to defend 
its frontiers against the attacks of the Swedes, and tater 
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the Livonian and 1 eutonic Orders, Kiev could be of no help 
to Novgorod, but continued to demand tribute and manpow¬ 
er, the very things it most needed itself. 

The same was true of other parts of Ancient Hus. 

Large cities emerged in many parts, uniting entire re¬ 
gions around them. They were’faced with their own po¬ 
litical problems, 

Kiev helped these new polities to mature, but having ma¬ 
tured within it, they shattered it up as a shell which has be¬ 
come too small for its occupants. 

This is also true of other early feudal states in Europe, 
Why was it that Italy, France, Germany, etc., fell apart and 
ceased to have the common existence they enjoyed under 
Charlemagne? It was because none of them remained ini- 
mu table. New developments in the relations of production 
clashed with the old political system, and each component 
was laced with new tasks which it began to handle inde¬ 
pendently of the others. At a certain point the flimsy cohe¬ 
sion under Charlemagne became superfluous and even an 
impediment to the further growth of each part. 

Manifest signs that the integrity of Rus as a state was 
being jeopardized appeared towards tile close of Vladimir's 
reign. Novgorod, where Vladimir’s son Yaroslav was vice¬ 
gerent, was a case in point. During his long stay in that 
city he became a champion of purely local interests. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Yaroslav, although a vassal of his 
father, had political plans based on local Novgorod inter¬ 
ests. Yaroslav sided with the Novgorod boyars rather than 
with his father. He was no exception in this respect. His 
brothers—Gleb of Murom, Svyatoslav oi the Drevlyane land 
and Mstislav of Tmutarakan apparently took the same stand 
in their relations with Kiev and had their own plans for 
their respective principalities. 

In in 15, shortly before Vladimir’s death, the Novgorod- 
ites, in agreement with their prince, Prince Yaroslav, 
stopped paying tribute to Kiev. This was interpreted by 
the Kiev Government as a first step towards secession. 
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Firmly adhering to tradition. Vladimir decided to muster 
an army and bring Novgorod to submission. The latter also 
began to prepare for war. In order to increase their defence 
potential they not onty mobilized their own forces but also 
hired Varangians. The Varangian detachment arrived in 
Novgorod but its people massacred them in the absence of 
Yaroslav, who was staying at his country estate (Rakoma 
manor). 

The Novgorod chronicler explains this by the fact (hat 
“the Varangians began to violate married women" and the 
Novgorodites declared' “We cannot tolerate this violence. " 
Upon his return Yaroslav wrought vengeance on the Nov¬ 
gorodites, slaying those who had taken part in the massa¬ 
cre of the Varangians. At the height or these sanguinary 
events, Yaroslav was secretly informed by his sister who 
lived in Kiev that his father had died and that there would 
be no campaign against Novgorod. 

A grave situation had arisen in Kiev. Vladimir was suc¬ 
ceeded bv Svyatopolk. who began to threaten his brothers. 
This was the selfsame Svyatopolk who, with his wife, a 
daughter of the Polish king, and her confessor. Bishop 
Rheinbern, had conspired against his father, tie was ar¬ 
rested, but later freed. On the eve of his Fathers death he 
was free, but idle, for his father was apparently wary of 
giving him any assignments. 

As soon as Yaroslav received word from Kiev lie sent an 
urgent message to Gleb in Murom warning him of the dan¬ 
ger. 

How are we to explain this alarm and solidarity among 
Svyatopolk's hrothers? Svyatopolk apparently began 1<> im¬ 
plement his father’s polfcv and that is why his brothers 
who were opposed to it and had already made their stand 
known, were apprehensive. 

Svyatopolk, nicknamed the Damned, had succeeded m 
killing Boris, Gtcb of Murom and Svyatoslav of the Drev- 
Lyane land, and was to all appearances preparing to deal 
similarly with Yaroslav. This is just how the Chronicle ex- 
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plains his intentions: “I shall slay ray brothers and assume 
power m I?us alone ” 

Yaroslav convened a veche in Novgorod and explained 
i ie situation. He begged forgiveness of the veche for his 
slaying of the Novgorodites who took part in the uprising 
against the Varangians, and proposed that they handte the 
situation together. There were two alternatives. The first 
\sas to follow Svyatopolk, and, consequently, to preserve 
. £ rt w *ll* Kiev and pay tribute. The second was 

° enti su PP°fl to Yaroslav who stood for political auton¬ 
My beloved and honest druzhina, you, whom I slew yes* 
tr ay in ray insanity, said \aroslav to the veche, accord- 
ing o tie chronicler, all my gold will now not repay this 
[»ss.... rethren, my father Vladimir is dead, and Svyato- 
po reigns in Kiev; I want to wage war on him, lend me 
your support.** 

The people of Novgorod voiced their agreement. Yaro- 

♦ ' i ::n l0tlt 501 'I* 1 w *^ a 4,000 Strong druzhina (according 
to the Novgorod Chronicle) together with the Pechenegs he 
mus ered, Svyatopolk was defeated at Lubech and fled to 
Poland to bis father-in-law, Prince Boleslav. The latter was 
always willing to interfere in Kiev affairs, expecting to 
profit at the expense of neighbouring Pus, and, in particu¬ 
lar, to regain the lands seized by Vladimir, 

T| concluded on alliance with the German Emperor 

Heinrich IT, and together they attacked Poland. Boleslav, 
however, succeeded in concluding peace with Heinrich and 
advanced with Svyatopolk against Yaroslav in Kiev (1018). 

i> ,irnn included hired Germans and Hungarians as well 
as Pechenegs. 

Yaroslav met them on the Southern Bug, was routed and 
fled with four men-at-arms to Novgorod. However, the Pol 
ish troops did not long remain in Kiev. They aroused the 
indignation of the people of the Kiev area. The Russian pen- 
ple began to slay the Poiish feudal pans “ olai i.e., in 
secret from the Russian authorities who. for obvious rea- 
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sons, could not openly side with the insurgents. Boleslav 
was forced to beat a hasty retreat, but managed to recap¬ 
ture the Cherwn cities won from Poland by \ladimir 
Svyatoslavich not long before. 

A Novgorod legend says that Yaroslav planned to go 
“beyond the seas” to hire another Varangian detachment, 
as his father had done before him and as he himself recently 
did, but that the people of Novgorod destroyed his boats 
and prevented him from going overseas. They promised to 
help him and. in fact, did so. This is a highly interesting 
example of the part played by the Novgorod masses in 
major potilical events. It also reveals the real Novgorod 
attitude towards the Varangians. Although this Novgorod 
report differs from Titular's, it is nevertheless very probable. 

Svyatopolk's triumph was short-lived. Yaroslav and the 
Novgorodites soon defeated him and recaptured Kiev, Svya- 
topolk fled to the Pechenegs and with them once again 
advanced against Yaroslav. The latter decisively defeated 
him on the Alla River, and Svyatopolk fled into obscurity. 
After these major events Yaroslav began to rule in Kiev. 
("Yaroslav sal in Kiev; he and his druzhina wiped the sweat 
off their brows having gained a great victory and performed 
a great feat.” 1 ) After these events Yaroslav took a different 
view of things. He became dangerous to those who intend¬ 
ed to secede from Kiev, including his erstwhile allies, 

Yaroslav was opposed by the Polotsk Prince Bryachislav. 
his nephew, in 1021, Bryachislav attacked Novgorod and 
on his way home with the booty was overtaken hy Yaroslav 
who deprived him of his spoils. Soon after, however, \aro- 
slflv made peace with Bryachislav and even gave him Us- 
vvat and Vitebsk. Although peaceable relations were estab¬ 
lished with the Polotsk prince, the Polotsk principality en¬ 
joyed an autonomous existence and waged a protracted 
struggle against Kiev. . 

Yet another of his brothers rose up in arms against Ya¬ 
roslav—Prince Mstislav of Twutarakan, who proved a very 

i Ltnrenty ,lnnafs for 1019; Chronicle of A orient Years, Part I, p. W. 
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formidable opponent. The chronicler devotes a few lines to 
depict him as a hero who resembled his grandfather Svya¬ 
toslav, a warlike, courageous and powerful man. The Tmu- 
tarakan prince won his struggle against Kiev, the decisive 
battle being fought at Listvitsa, near Chernigov, in 102,1 
The following point is noteworthy in this clash of the 
two princes: Mstislav vanquished Yaroslav and could have 
captured Kiev and the entire state of Ancient Rus. But this 
did not occur, firstly, because “the Kievites did not accept" 
Mstislav, and, secondly, because Mstislav viewed Kiev with 
an indifferent eye and did not wish to fight the Kievites in 
spite of his manifest superiority. lie confined himself to ex¬ 
panding his possessions up to the Dnieper, and became in* 
dependent of Kiev. 

This gives us the right to draw the following conclu¬ 
sions: l) the urban population ("the Kievites") begins to 
have a great say in political affairs, and the princes have 
to reckon with this force; 2) Mstislav, by divorcing himself 
from Kiev, acts as a representative of the new political or¬ 
der (feudal fragmentation); 3) the fragmentation of the 
state of Ancient Rus lias begun, 

Yaroslav actually fulfilled his promises to the people of 
Novgorod as a token of his gratitude for their help. This 
has nothing to do with his personal integrity. He was of the 
opinion that Novgorod should be granted independence to 
enable it to cope with the tasks facing it. 

We know that Yaroslav granted the people of Novgorod 
special deeds, which unfortunately have not been preserved. 
The Novgorodites prized them during the entire period of 
their independence. When they concluded treaties with the 
princes under the boyar republic they demanded that the 
princes swear "on all Yaroslav’s deeds." They viewed them 
as the basts of their "constitution,” 

After the death of Mstislav of Tmutarakan (1036) Yaro¬ 
slav succeeded in seizing his land. Ancient Rus once again 
became a vast and "united" state. 

Personal contacts with the people of Novgorod enabled 
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Yaroslav to maintain close intercourse with that city. He 
appointed his son Vladimir as prince and often travelled 
there himself. He built the Sophia Cathedral in Kiev and 
his son Vladimir built another in Novgorod. Yaroslav’s 
wife, his son Vladimir and his wife were buried In the latter. 

The ties linking Kiev and Novgorod were not harshly sev¬ 
ered. 

Yaroslav took vigorous measures to preserve the “unity 
of the state attained at the cost of such effort. 

He began to suspect his brother Sudislav, who was pos¬ 
sibly quite innocent, of designs against himself. In 1036 he 
imprisoned him on a trumped-up charge. Sudislav spent 
more than 20 years in prison. 

Having settted accounts with his enemies. Yaroslav be¬ 
came an autocrat but paid dearly for this. Shortly before 
his death he had good reason to tell his sons: 

“If you live in hatred of each other, in quarrel and strife, 
you shall yourselves perish ant! destroy the land of your 
fathers and grandfathers which they acquired with great 
pains.” 

12. KIEV AND WESTERN EUROPE 
IN YAROSLAVS TIME 1 

Europe lagged behind Byzantium and the Arab Khalifate 
prior to 1000, but early in the second millennium there was a 
great advance in her economic, political and cultural life.- 

Ancient Rus, which under Vladimir (080-1015) and Yaro¬ 
slav (1036-54) united a‘1 the Eastern Slav tribes, was the 
biggest and strongest state in Europe. The Kiev princes 
Vladimir and Yaroslav enjoyed great prestige in interna¬ 
tional affairs. 


1 This subject has alien been considered but has not vet been elab¬ 
orated satisfactorily. I present general information to outline Kiev 

Rus'.i international" position. v WJ 

* P. K). Bunnep. „Hctopk« cpeaHHx neitoB . M. 19* *7. (K. r- WI P 
per, A History of the Middle Ages, Mwcow* I 



Husso- Polish Kclittion* 


Relations between Kiev Rus and Poland were very varied, 
Our sources mention Rus trade ties with Cracow, and this is 
supported bv I bn Yakub. The chronicles report military al¬ 
liances between Rus anti Poland concluded for joint cam¬ 
paigns against Germany and her allies (Rus and Poland 
fought against Germany and Czechia in 1076), Polish inter¬ 
ference in Russian affairs (Polish support for Izyaslav 
^aroslavich, ousted from Kiev) and Russian interference in 
Polish affairs {\aroslav's aid to Casimtr, “the Restorer of 
Poland,“and Yaroslav's campaigns into Mazovia in 1041 
and 1047 in support of the same Casimir). Finally, we 
should note the frequent marriages between the two ruling 
houses, which, naturally, had political ends. 

There were many differences between Poland and Rus, 
This led to frequent breaches of the peace between the two 
neighbour states. 

\\e have already witnessed the clashes between them in 
Hie time of Vladimir and Svyatopolk the Damned, during 
the tatters struggle against Yaroslav. Yaroslav was power¬ 
less to defend his possessions against Polish incursions 
while that struggle was in progress, but as soon as his rule 
had been consolidated he made every effort to return the 
lands seized by Boleslav (the Cherven cities). Yaroslav 
campaigned against Poland in 1022 in the reign of Boles- 

-> again after his death (in 1025) against his son 
Mieszko, He succeeded in regaining the Cherven cities 
during two campaigns in 1030 and 1031. In 1040-41 he 
again set out for Poland, this time apparently to help 
Mieszko’s son Casimir, who was called the Restorer of 
Poland. 


Thus, \aroslav helped to restore Poland, which was then 
m a state of decline. He gave his sister in marriage to Ca- 
sinur. wlnlt: his son Izyaslav married Casimir’s sister, Ya- 
r i av wiped Casimir to put down the uprising in Mazovia 
during his two campaigns there—in 1041 and 1047, 


The item for 1047 in the chronicle declares that "Yaroslav 
went against the Mazo via ns and defeated them, and killed 
their prince Moislav, and subjugated them for Casimir." 

Russo-Czech Relations 

Rus trade with Czechia was one of Svyatoslav’s acknowl¬ 
edged reasons for his desire to reach the Danube. Rus got 
her “silver and steeds from Czechia and Ungria." Other 
sources reveal that Rus imported her glass and tin from the 
former. In return, Rus exported Furs, wax, honey, slaves 
and other commodities. 

Summing up the results of Vladimir’s diplomatic career, 
the author of the Chronicle of Ancient Years notes that lie 
lived “with the neighbouring princes in peace: with Boles¬ 
lav of Poland, and Stephen of L’ngria, and Andrich of 
Czechia, and there was peace and friendship among them." 
Rus had close relations with these neighbouring countries, 
including Czechia. A deed of Boleslav II of Czechia (10th cen¬ 
tury) says that it then had a common frontier with the Rus¬ 
sian Galich land. There was an exchange d embassies be¬ 
tween Rus and Czechia. Their relations can atso be seen 
from the intermarriages between the two princely houses: 
at least one (or possibly two) of Vladimir’s wives was from 
Czechia. By her he had a son,iVysheslav. \ ladimir s daugh¬ 
ter bv Rogneda, Prcdslava, married the Czech Prince Bo¬ 
leslav III’(the Red). There were similar marriages also in 
Ihe 12th century. 

We know of only one armed clash between the two coun¬ 
tries in that period. Its cause is obscure. However, it may 
be presumed that since Czechia was at that lime under the 
influence of Germany. Rus, together with Pot and, fought 
Czechia as an ally of Germany. The Chronicle of Ancient 
Years for 1076 says that “Vladimir Monnmakh and Oleg, 
the son of Svyatoslav, went to Poland lo help her against 
the Czechs.” Vladimir Monotnakh corroborates this state¬ 
ment in Ins Precepts. 


Kiev and Germany 


Yaroslav concluded alliances with the German Emperor 
Heinrich III during the struggle against Swatopolk and 
against the Polish King Boleslav in the 30's. We find Rus¬ 
sian embassies in Germany in 1040 and 1043, 

The 1043 embassy was entrusted with the task of arrang¬ 
ing the marriage between Heinrich and Yaroslav’s daugh¬ 
ter, This marriage did nol materialize, but other marriage 
contracts were concluded in the lllh century. Svyatoslav 
Yaroslavich married the sister of the Bishop of Trier, Bur- 
Itardt, two other Rus princes (probably Ihe younger Yaros* 
lavichy) married, respectively, a daughter of the Saxon 
Margrave Otto and a daughter of Leopold, the Count of 
Stsdt. A son of the latter couple, Wat is lav, lived in Rus. 
Yaroslav’s grand-daughter married the German Emperor 
Heinrich IV. 

Apart from these scattered reports indicating the ctose 
relations between Kiev and Germany in the lllh century, 
there are many others on trade and political intercourse be¬ 
tween the state of Ancient Rus and Germany in the 10th 
and lllh centuries. Rus’s trade with German lands is in¬ 
dicated bv the early customs statutes (the Raifclsteten 
Statutes of 903) which set tariffs on Rus wax and slaves in 
transit through Czechia to Ihe area around the middle Dan¬ 
ube. 

The route from Kiev to the German lands lay through 
Cracow and Prague. Regensburg, the ancient starting point 
of routes leading to the lands of the Slavs, was a major 
trading centre of Rus-German trade in the lllh century. 
A special corporation ol merchants trading with Rus, known 
as the Rusarii, was organized in Regensburg. Kiev attracted 
the German merchants with its abundance of goods of Rus 
as well as Eastern and Byzantine origin. 

Kiev's religious ties with the West, including Germany, 
were dealt with above. 
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Kiev and France 

There is less information of Rus’s ties with France. The 
marriage of the French King Henry i and Yaroslavs 
daughter Anna is well known. She outlived her husband 
and was married a second time to the Comte de Crepy. 
Having also outlived her second husband she returned to 
her son. Philip, King of France. Her signatures have been 
preserved on French documents dating back to 10613. 

Kk'v, Scandinavia and I he Bailie Lands 

Kiev’s ties with Scandinavia were much closer Scan¬ 
dinavian detachments were frequently invited by Yaroslav. 
The Norwegian King Olaf found refuge in Kiev during his 
exile from Norway. His son won back the throne with Rus s 
aid. Yaroslav himself was married to lngcgerd, a daughter 
of the Swedish King Olaf (Schosskonig). Harold, another 
famous Viking, lived at Yaroslav's court. Later, he won 
fame by his military' exploits in Sicily and Italy, became 
king of Norway and lost his life in Britain. He was married 
to Yaroslav’s daughter Yelizaveta, in whose honour he com¬ 
posed a song of 16 stanzas, each of which ended with the 
following sentence: "Only the Russian maid wearing a 
golden grivna scorns me." 

In 1030 Yaroslav campaigned against the Child, seized 
their lands and built the city of Yuriev. 

13. EFFORTS TO AVERT FRAGMENTATION. 

THE “TRIL MVTRATE" 

The interna! process leading to Ancient Rus s dismember¬ 
ment—in other words, the growth of her several parts—-con¬ 
tinued and their separatism increased. 

Obvious signs of feudal fragmentation appeared after the 
death of Yaroslav the Lawgiver in 1054. 

Yaroslav had five sons. On his death-bed \arosiav imag¬ 
ined that his children would submit to their elder brother 
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Izyaslav to whom he entrusted Kiev and Novgorod, tho 
chief parts of his land. But his hopes were vain, Izvaslav’s 
younger brothers found themselves at the head of suffi¬ 
ciently strong possessions to ignore their elder brother. 
Svyatoslav ruled in Chernigov and the surrounding lands 
which sprawled from Chernigov to Ryazan and Murom, and 
included the lands of the Yyatiehy, Distant Tmutarakan was 
also among his possessions. Vsevolod was given the south¬ 
ernmost [and, Percyaslavl, the lands along the Volga, as 
wel! as Rostov, Suzdal and Beloozero. The other two broth¬ 
ers had comparatively small possessions and couid not vie 
with their eider brothers. The three elder brothers conclud¬ 
ed an alliance, a “triumvirate," in an effort to preserve 
peace and the unity of their vast territory in Eastern 
Europe, 

The three of them drew up the statutes governing the ad¬ 
ministration of princely estates, the so-called Pravda of th'-‘ 
1 afosiavichy. They jointly introduced substantial amend¬ 
ments In the Rtisskaya Pravda and, incidentally, eliminated 
the feud and replaced it by a wergild. They governed jointly 
the several principalities and redistributed the possessions 
of the princes at their own discretion. Some of the more val¬ 
uable lands they held in common. They adopted a joint de¬ 
cision to transfer their brother Igor from Vladimir on the 
V olyn to Smolensk, freed their uncle Sudislav who was im¬ 
prisoned by Yaroslav, and undertook a joint campaign 
against the Torks. 

They made a joint attempt to regain the Polotsk prin¬ 
cipal Ely. We do not see their elder brother Izyaslav becom¬ 
ing in any way conspicuous in all this. However, subse¬ 
quent events revealed that he was dissatisfied with this 
equality and his exile was possibly the result of an attempt 
to assert his supremacy. 

Bakhrushin, in his Feudal Relations in the Kiev State, re¬ 
proached me for the use of the term “triumvirate," which he 
claims misrepresents the historical scene in the mid-llth 
century. 1 do not insist on this term, first used by Prcsnya* 


kov, n but 1 do insist oil tile fact of the joint action of the 
three princes 

The Lavrenty Annals are naturally ignorant of the term 
“triumvirate” but use a synonymous term, “trio/’ 2 The be¬ 
haviour oi the three brothers is clear evidence of their mu¬ 
tual understanding. Priselkov, who is inclined to exagger¬ 
ate Byzantium’s influence on Rus, suggests that this tri¬ 
umvirate was supported by Byzantium, which feared the 
disintegration of the country which so well protected the 
Empire from the north. 3 

There is not the least reason to doubt the existence of a 
triumvirate in Rus in the SO's and 6)'s oi the 11th century, 
whatever name we give it. 

But the triumvirate proved to be unsound. The first 
breach in it was made by the anti-feudal outbreak of the 
Kiev urban masses in 1068. 


14. THE GROWTH OF THE CITIES’ 
POLITICAL ROLE* 


The cities grew perceptibly in the period between the J tth 
and the 13th centuries. Their political weight increased and 
this found expression in the activities of the urban veche as¬ 
semblies. 

The chronicles repeatedly refer to these urban veche as¬ 
semblies which were often very stormy. In the cities winch 
became the centres of separate principalities the citizens 
showed great concern for the future of their own^ city and 
principality. The urban population appears as an important 
political force which at times joined the local boyars to de¬ 
feat the princely authorities only to find itself In the hands 


' A. Y, Presnyakov. Princely Right in Ancient Ras. 

» LtntmUu Annais lot 1067 ; Chronicle of Anctani Years, P»ri J - P- t l 
a Af. n. JJpueemos, „Cjwnj o no.ixy Hropear kak HmpH^ecfcrtfl 

hctomhhx („HcropHx-wtpxcwtt" .Vs 6. P93 8 . uiSik*Martist 

s-lkov, 'lay of Igor's Host 7 - as a thstmcal Source. 1 slot tk-Marxist, 

N °‘ with by M. N. Tikhomirov in Chapter IV 

of hii Towns of Ancient Rus* 
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of the former (Novgorod the Great). At other times H sup¬ 
ported the princely authorities in their struggle against the 
boyars who were thus relegated to the political background 
(Vladimir-on-Klyazm a). 

But whatever the combinations entered Into by the urban 
merchants and handicraftsmen, whatever the effects of their 
action, they show the growing political importance of the 
cities. 

Our chronicles, unfortunately, centre their attention on 
the stormy veche assemblies. This has led some scholars to 
conclude that veche assemblies were invariably connected 
with bitter struggles. 

Descriptions of veche assemblies give us a dear picture 
of the clash between classes and their underlying causes - 


15. THE MASS MOVEMENT IN KIEV 

The first large-scale Polovtsy invasion of Rus occurred 
in 1068, All three Yaroslavichy who went out to meet the 
nomads on the Alta River were defeated and fled with the 
remnants of thetr druzhinas: Izyasfav and Vsevolod to Kiev, 
Svyatoslav to Chernigov. 

The defeated Kiev army convened a veche on the market¬ 
place in Kiev and addressed Izyasfav as follows; “The Po- 
lovtsy have invaded the land: let us have arms and horses, 
prince, and we shall fight them once again." The veche 
wished to recruit a new army from among that section of 
the population which had neither arms nor horses, i.e., from 
among the common people of town and village. Jzyaslav's 
rejection of this demand led to an uprising of the masses in 
Kiev, in which the common people, the chad, took part. 
They placed the blame not only on the prince, but also on 
his voivode Kosnyachok, who lived in the city's aristocratic 
section, “on the hill." The people searched for him, but he 
had managed to escape. A part of the insurgents made for 
Lhe gaol to release the Polotsk Prince Vseslav who was im¬ 
prisoned there. Another group went to the princely court to 
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“argue with the prince.” Izyaslav was seated with his men- 
at-arms at an open window. The people stood below' and 
made a great noise. The men-at-arms realized the danger, 
and one of them, a close associate of the prince, advised 
him to take steps to prevent Vseslav from being released. 
Others suggested to deceive Vseslav once again by catling 
him up to the prison window' and piercing him with a sword. 
The prince rejected this proposal. It was much too late to 
do anything, however, for the insurgents would not wait. 
Cutting short their negotiations w'ith the prince the people 
rushed to help those who were besieging the gaol, Izya- 
slav and Vsevolod decided to flee. 

The liberated Vseslav became Prince oi Kiev following 
a decision of the veche. Izyaslav fled to Poland, where he 
hoped to find assistance (the Polish king was his nephew). 
His hopes materialized and he recaptured Kiev with Polish 
aid, Vseslav, who was appointed prince by the people, de¬ 
serted lus army by night and fled to Polotsk. When the army 
discovered this, it retreated to Kiev. The veche sent its en¬ 
voys to Svyatoslav and Vsevolod demanding that they come 
to Kiev immediately and start talks with Izvasla\, threat¬ 
ening to burn Kiev and depart for the Greekish land. 

This threat to leave for “the Greekish land” was not for¬ 
tuitous. Vasilyevskv and Prisclkov have conclusively shown 
that the Polovtsy issue w'as not only the concern of the 
Russians, but also of Byzantium and Bulgaria whose lands 
often bore the brunt of Polovtsy attacks. These states oo.v 
joint action against the latter. This is an apt illustration of 
the cohesion of international political ties. 1 _ 

The citizens of Kiev expected Izyaslav to take violent re¬ 
prisals. Svyatoslav and Vsevolod offered their good oflices. 
They asked their brother not to lead the Poles into Kiev 
since there was no need to do so: "Vseslav has fled, so do 
not bring the Poles to Kiev, for there is no one against thee. 


i V. Q. Vasilyevsky. Works. Vol. I {Chapter "Byzantium and 
the PeehenegS”). 
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it thou wishes! to wreak thy vengeance and destroy the city, 
know that we grieve for our father’s throne." 

lzyaslav feigned agreement, but eventually deceived them. 
He sent his son Mstislav ahead who wrought vengeance on 
the citizens of Kiev: TO of those who look part in freeing 
Vsesiav were executed, many were blinded and others killed 
without trial. His way into Kiev was paved with the bodies 
of its citizens and accompanied by reprisals. Among other 
measures, he ordered the market-place, where the veche was 
wont to assemble and threatened him, to be transferred up 
the hill, to the residential section of the city where the bo¬ 
yars and Ihc men-at-arms were always prepared to rise up in 
arms in the event of another popular outbreak. The uprising 
w as quelled, but the resistance of the oppressed masses was 
not broken. It erupted with renewed force three years later. 

This is the first mention of action by a veche assembly in 
Kiev, it dearly indicates the growth of the political impor¬ 
tance of the urban population. 

Quelled by the violent reprisals, the urban lower orders 
lay in wait bul did not surrender. Unrest was rife in Kiev 
Sinister rumours were afoot in the city. An unknown sooth¬ 
sayer appeared and began to confuse the people with his 
prophecies. He said that the Dnieper would soon flow back 
in its course; that the Creek land would take the place of the 
Rus and vice versa, and that similar changes were in store 
for other lands. 

These rumours about the Greek and Rus lands, which ap¬ 
pear absurd at first glance, were apparently well founded- 
Byzantium could not long remain an indifferent observer of 
the weakening of Ancient Rus’s political and military 
might, since she had a great interest in it. Great events in 
Rus-Byzantine relations were apparently in the offing. 
They were rumoured in Rus and found their way into the 
chronicles. 1 

The chronicler could not conceal the fact that the city w as 
full of disturbing and vague expectations. 


1 M. D, Priwlkov, op r cil- 



The uprising of the people of Kiev in 1 1 13 and the action 
of the urban lower orders in connection with the choice of 
pretenders to the Kiev throne are considered below. All 
these facts support the contention that the political role of 
Ancient Rus cities was being enhanced. 

The events in Kiev were not peculiar to that city alone. 

Novgorod’s social and political life is no less striking. We 
find similar fads, which are not as pronounced, in Polotsk. 
Smolensk, Southern Galich, and Vladimir-on-Klyazma. 1 

The growth of the cities’ political power was one of the 
symptoms of the declining power of the Kiev prince and the 
dismemberment of the state of Ancient Rus. 

This is dearly attested to by the political events in the 
Kiev slate in the l i th and 12th centuries. 


16. THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE “TRIUMVIRATE.” 
THE GROWTH OF THE FEUDAL PRINCIPALITIES 


The alliance of the three strongest principalities, which 
for a time preserved unity and peace in the East-European 
plain, was short-lived. The events of 1068 proved that Izys- 
slav did not enjoy the support of the people and had very 
weak support among his brothers, fzyaslav himself, who re¬ 
turned to Kiev with the aid of the Polish pans, realized this 
full well, and made vain efforts to consolidate his position. 
The chronicler had perforce to recall the activities of the 
devil who instigated the quarrel among the brothers. In fad. 
Svyatoslav and Vsevolod who expelled Izyastav from Kiev 
had good grounds to act the way they did. U is possible 
that Izyaslav’s Polish sympathies and his tendency to em¬ 
brace Catholicism had something to do with this. This fact 
is incidentally supported by the Message of Feodosy of Pe- 
chera 2 to Prince Izvaslav in which the author reproaches 
him for his Latin and Polish sympathies. 


1 M N Tikhomirov. Towns' of Ancient Rus k pp. 197-213. 

* There is a difference of opinion nn whether this message betongs 
to Feodosy ol Pccbera (11 Ih century) or to Feodosy the Greek (12th «n- 
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rhou, son, writes Feodosy oJ Pechera, "beware of the 
infideJs and all their teachings, lest our land should be 
filled with their faith ” He advises him: “Take care of thy 
daughters, and do not give them in marriage (to the Lat* 
■Author)' nor take in marriage (Latin women— Ati' 
that).'' Hi is i s an obvious hint at the arrival of Polish feu* 
dais in Kiev and Izyaslav’s marriage to a sister of Polish 
King Casimir. 

The chroniclers report on the expulsion of Izyaslav is 
obscure: "Svyatoslav at first expelled his' brother, 
desiring more power' 1 He convinced Vsevolod that Izya- 
sda\ was preparing to act against them in alliance with 
\ seal a v of Polotsk: "1 f we do not forestall him," Svyatoslav 
declared, “he shall expel us." It is possible that the idea 
oj setting up a unified Russian authority was also mooted 
in Polotsk. 


Izyaslav was also opposed by the citizens of Kiev, with 
whom he clashed repeatedly. Svyatoslav and Vsevolod, as 
wc have seen, were much closer to the urban masses. They 
were approached by the urban lower orders asking them to 
stop a punitive expedition by Izyaslav who was on his way 
to Kiev with a Polish army in' 1068. The Kiev Folk "con¬ 
vened a veche and sent word to Svyatoslav and Vsevolod 
saving: We have already done evil by expelling our prince, 
and now he is leading the Poles against us.’ And Svyato- 
st,j\ replied: We have sent word to our brother that if he 
attacks you with the Poles we shall wage war against 
him,... 1 "i 


The c hronicler’s story permits us to infer that the Kiev 

J ur })- Golubiflsky, Shakhtiialov, V atsimirsky and others ascribe it 
lo Feodosy the Greek . Sobol evsky, A, Pavlov. Shevyryov, Bishop Ma- 
?* a ™ ® thera : to ..f»*yy Of Pechera. The latest paper on this sab* 
ject L-P-jnemin, titled HiHcropiw jpemiepyccuofl nvfcumucmKi! XI u. 
[from ihc History of Ancient Russian Public writings of the 11 tit Centura, 
rud;/ rrJele/iit/a Drevnei Rustkai Literatim/ InstUuta Russkoi Lite/aluru 
Akndcmti A auk SS$R, VoL 2, Moscow.Leningrad, 1935, pp, 2 [ -3S>. 
coiivmces me that the message really belongs to Feodosy of Peciiera and 
was addressed to Prince Izyaslav Yaroslavich. 

Part | r^ilt *™“ # * im - p - m o/ Ancient Years. 
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urban masses were active participants of these events. 
Their intentions were sufficiently clear to force Izyaslav to 
leave Kiev before the arrival of Svyatoslav anrt Vsevolod. 

Tile “triumvirate 1 ' fell apart after Izyaslav's expulsion. 
Svyatoslav turned out to be a major politician. While re¬ 
maining prince of Chernigov he occupied Kiev. Vsevolod 
was retegated to the background. Although the chronicler is 
very sympathetic to Vsevolod (we should bear in mind that 
Sylvester wrote his annals upon the orders and untier the 
control of Vladimir Monomakb, Vsevolod’s son), he never¬ 
theless notes his passiveness, ("He was tempted and insti¬ 
gated against Tzyaslav hy Svyatoslav,") 

Having won supremacy, Svyatoslav' and Vsevolod began 
jointly to rule the state of Ancient Rus. The exiled Izya- 
slav made his way to Poland, but it appears that this time 
the Polish king was in no hurry to defend his kinsman. 
Their relations at this time are obscure. The chronicle says 
lhat Boleslav deprived Tzyaslav of the enormous riches he 
brought from Kiev* and “showed him the way out." This 
report is confirmed by a bull of Pope Oregon,' VII to Bo¬ 
leslav which mentions the money seized from the “Russian 
king," 

But there is reason to presume lhat Boleslav had started 
hostilities in defence of Izyaslav but had suspended them 
due to the changes in the international situation and had 
even concluded an alliance with Svyatoslav and Vsevolod 
who expelled Izyaslav, Boleslav's stand could have been in¬ 
fluenced by the .policy of Svyatoslav, who spared no means 
to thwart'fzyaslav’s designs, Having learnt that Izyaslav 
had appealed for hetp to the German Emperor Heinrich TV, 
whose vassal he was prepared to become, Svyatoslav sent 
the latter “gifts." 

The German chronicler notes that no one had ever sent 
such treasures to Germany as had been received by Hein¬ 
rich from Svyatoslav, Heinrich refused aid to Izyaslav and 
the tatter then appealed to Pope Gregory VII, an enemy of 
Heinrich. 
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The Polish king was not far out in fits calculations. His 
new allies, Svyatoslav and Vsevolod, helped him in hte 
war with the Czechs. That same year the sons of the two 
princes took an army to help the Poles. 

After Svyatoslav died in 1076 and was buried in his 
demesne in Chernigov, Kiev passed into the hands of 
Vsevolod, but not for long. 

Izyaslav's prolonged wanderings and numerous appeals 
to the Polish, German and papal courts finally brought 
him the support of Pope Gregory VI1. The papal Curia 
Romana, an enemy of the Slavs, was ready to profit at 
Rus’s expense. The secret of the Pope’s sympathy for 
Izyaslav is easily explained. The latter, turned traitor, 
swore to the Pope that if he were reinstalled in Kiev he 
would recognize his authority and make Kiev Rus a lien 
of St. Peter. The actual aid was given to Izyaslav by the 
Polish king, who again found it profitable to interfere in 
Kiev’s affairs. 

While Izyaslav was betraying Rus s interests and seeking 
aid in Western Europe, the several parts of Ancient Rus 
had grown to be so strong that some of them were openly 
clamouring for freedom from Kiev’s rule, The Polotsk princi¬ 
pality was the chief of these. Other princes made known 
their aspirations in varying degree. Tmutarakan became 
the centre of princely dissatisfaction. 

This was the period so colourfully described by our 
famous poet, the author of the Lay of Igor's Host. “Then, 
at the lime of Oleg Gorislavich, the life of Dazhbog’s 
grandsons was sow r ed, and sprouted in strife, and 
perished: the life of the people was shortened by the revolts 
of the princes. At that time ploughmen seldom urged their 
horses on with shouts, but raven, prowling around for 
corpses, often cawed, and jackdaws screeched, preparing 
to feast on the dead.” 

What was it Oleg Svyatoslavich did that made the 
author of the Lay change his name to Gorislavich? 1 He did 

1 Si'rjflf—holy, gorye— grid.— Tr. 
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much to hasten the dismemberment of the Russian land, 
But I do not intend to judge him. but rather to inquire into 
his motives. How did it come about that it was not Oleg 
alone, but a group of princes who joined together to im¬ 
plement their schemes, which eventually resulted in the 
fragmentation of the state? 

The "triumvirate.** which preserved the integrity of the 
state with great difficulty and transient success, found it¬ 
self at variance with the political situation as a whole, 
The “triumvirs** were retuctant to submit to the Kiev prince, 
yet insisted on controlling the entire territory of the state 
and continued to view the other princes as their vassals, 
In other words, they did not recognize the right of the 
other princes to the liberties they themselves had won and 
prized so much. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that things soon came 
to a head. 

Rostislav, a son of Vladimir Yarcslavich, appointed by 
his father to Novgorod, refused to submit to the "triumvi¬ 
rate** and, supported by the Novgorod boyars, took an army 
to Tmutarakan, the seat of Prince Gleb (the son of Svyato¬ 
slav, one of the “triumvirs"). Rostislav ousted Gleb and, in 
spile of the intercession of the laller's father, remained to 
rule as the Tmutarakan prince, He carried on a vigorous 
and independent policy, subjugated the Kosogs and in¬ 
fluenced Korsun's polities. He died at the hands of a citizen 
of Korsun, and it is possible that Kiev was a parly lo the 
deed. 

After Rostislav's death, Gleb returned to Tmutarakan, 
whence he was transferred to Novgorod. 

Gleb’s brothers, the famous Oleg and Roman, also re 
fused to obey Kiev after the death of their father. Oleg re¬ 
fused to go to the Murom and Ryazan land whither he was 
sent by his unetes, and travelled of his own accord to his 
brother Roman in Tmutarakan. Apart from Oleg and 
Roman, there was Prince Boris, the son of Vyacheslav 


Yaroslavich of Smolensk, who also came to Tmutarakan 
in a similar mood. 

Oleg and Boris hired the Polovtsy and attacked Vsevo¬ 
lod whom they defeated on the Sozliilsa River in 1078. 
Vsevolod, who was ortly recently in opposition to Izyaslav, 
who had returned to Kiev with Polish aid, now turned to 
him for help. The former enemies realized that they would 
do well to put aside their quarrels and unite in common 
defence of themselves and the political system they repre¬ 
sented. 

The brothers, the one an exile returned with Polish aid, 
the other defeated by his kinsmen with the aid of the 
Pnlovtsy, embraced heartily when they met. Vsevolod 
began to recount the tale of woe about the feudal princi¬ 
palities ignoring Kiev's authority and acting on their own 
and in their local interests, going so far as to conclude 
alliances with the Polovtsy, 

fzyaslav, who had himself undergone many trials and 
tribulations in exile, realized that the position of Vsevolod 
with whom he but recently shared power, was seriously 
undermined. He even attempted to console the tatter, 
although his consolations bordered on despair: "If we 
shall have a place In the Russian land, we shall have it 
together, and if we shall be deprived of it, then both." 
hyaslav could only promise to stand by his brother, for 
better or for worse. He was true to his word, for he was 
siain in the first battle against the coalition of the princes 
(1078), 

This battle and its consequences are described in the 
Lay of Igor’s Host: Oleg “steps into his golden stirrup in 
Tmutarakan; this clang was heard by the old Great 
Vsevolod, the son of Yaroslav, while Vladimir (his son— 
Author) stopped his ears from It every morning in Cher¬ 
nigov. Boris Vyacheslavich was called to account for his 
vanity (he was killed-— Author ) and a pall was spread for 
him on the green leather grass for the insult inflicted upon 
Oleg, thpt brave and young prince. From that same 
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Kavala, Svvatopolk (the son of Izyaslav— Author) carried 
his father to St. Sophia in Kiev (brought his father’s 
body to Kiev— Author) between Ungrian pacers." 

The struggle between the systems continued, the number 
oT opponents of the old ways increasing. 

Oleg and Roman were Joined by the three sons of the 
deceased Rostislav and by David Igorevich. With the aid 
of hired Polovtsy and Circassians they once again at¬ 
tacked Vsevolod and his son Vladimir Monomakh. \seslav 
of Polotsk was poised to attack from the north. Vsevolod 
found himself in dire straits. 

Although Vsevolod was victorious, he could not re-es¬ 
tablish Kiev's former prestige. Here is what the chronicler 
says about him: “When he ruled in Kiev he was greatly 
grieved by his nephews. They worried him with demands, 
desiring to have their own regions, and wishing to ap¬ 
pease them he gave each a region. And this was the source 
of his grief and calamities; besides, old age had arrived 
by that time. And he began to incline to the opinions of 
the young and held counsel with them. But they began to 
institute a new order of things and repudiated their 
comrades, and the appeals of the people could not reach 
the prince; these young men began to plunder the people 
and sell them, while he in his ailments knew nothing of 
these goings on.” 1 

In his old age Vsevolod was forced to make a change of 
policy. Tie was set al variance with his old counsellors, 
the senior members of his druzftino. Their place was 
taken bv its more democratic members for whom the 
chronicler has manifestly no sympathy. These new men 
who came to power undoubtedly introduced new w ays and 
means of ruling the people. The chronicler says that thi* 
new rule was unlike the old one. This again stresses his 
desire to contrast the old times to the new, I he basic 
difference between these two periods is easily discerned. 


1 Lavrenty drvtflfr. 1910* pp. 209- 10. 



it consisted in a change in the organization of the large 
economy and the forms of exploiting the dependent popula 
lion: the new lords began to "plunder” and "sell" their 
people. In short, they fell upon their own dependents whom 
they regarded as an object of exploitation. The chronicler 
believes that this was at least in part due to Vsevolods 
debility. Were he strong and young things would never 
have come to such a pass. But in actual fact the prince + s 
debility had nothing to do with it. Times had changed and 
the Kiev prince was forced to compromise in order to 
retard the final collapse. 

The major changes in Ancient Rus*s social and political 
life were very correctly noted by Solovyov. But he exp airted 
them from his peculiar "lribar point of view, "The first 
internecine war dared up in Rus/' he declares i "due to the 
absence of paternal right in the several vofosts, the desire 
0 the orphaned princely outcasts to establish it, and the 
attempts of the elders to preclude its re-establishment, 1 
The author correctly noted the motives underlying the 
actions of the princes against Kiev. They were struggling 
or the building up and strengthening of the demesne 
principalities detached from Kiev, It was a struggle in 
which Kiev was defending its status as the head of the 
slate, the old "mother of Russian cities/* ft was defeated, 
But Solovyov missed the core of the problem. He ignored 
Ine development of production and social relationships 
which necessitated a change in the slate system. It was 
not the absence of paternal right" but changes in the 
economic system and social relationships that were to 
decide the issue of Ancient Rus’s integrity as a state. 

The several feudal principalities grew r to such strength 
that there was no possibility of ruling them from Kiev. 
Kiev s hegemony gave way to the separatism of the 
demesne principalities and its inevitable consequence was 
the practic e of convening congresses of the feudal princes. 

Book A Misior P °f Russia to* Earliest Times, 



17. CONGRESSES OK THE FEUDAL PRINCES 

The first congress of the princes was held in Lubech in 
1007. They had long felt the need to come to an .agreement 
on their mutual relations. Svyatopolk of Kiev and \la- 
dimir Monomakh invited Oleg of Chernigov, one of the 
most vigorous of the princes, to come to Kiev lor a con¬ 
ference. “Come to Kiev, and we shall draw up an agree 
ment on the Russian land in the presence of our bishops 
and superiors, the counsellors of our lathers, and the 
urban people, in order to defend the Russian land from the 
heathens." This invitation received an insolent reply from 
Oleg; “tt is not fit lor me to be judged by bishops, or 
superiors, or stnerds.” He failed to heed the advice of his 
brothers, the chronicler explains, and inclined to the 
advice of his “evil counsellors,'' He had good reason 
to think that he would be “judged" at the congress. That 
was in 1096. 

Svyatopolk and Vladimir Monomakh attacked Oleg and 
drove him out of Chernigov. He went to the Murom and 
Ryazan land and from there began to threaten hi* ntdu 
hours. He succeeded in seizing the Rostov and Suzdal 
land, but his success was short-lived. Vladimir Mono- 
makh’s son, Mstislav, who was then in Novgorod, pul an 
end to Oleg’s claims. He twice crushed his army, alter 
which Oleg became more tractable and came to the con¬ 
gress at Lubech, where the princes gathered to establish 
peace among themselves, ft was decided that each should 
“hold his demesne” i.e., the land given him by bis father, 
and refrain from encroaching upon the territory of others. 
“Thev swore by the Cross thal if any one of them shoul 
attack another, they would all rise up against the 
aggressor 

The congress very clearly stated the existence of a new 
political system and officially pronounced and recognized 
that “each should hold his own demesne '' This was taken 
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as the basis of future political relations between the 
princes. 

But scarcely had the princes departed before a bloody 
tragedy was enacted, involving two of the participants. 
David [gorcvich of Vladimir on the Volvo, with the assist¬ 
ance of Svyatopolk Jzyaslavich himself, treacherously en¬ 
tiled Prince Vasily ok of Tcrebovl into a trap, He was in¬ 
vited as a guest, seized, bound hand and foot and blinded 
upon David s order, Vasilyok was a strong and courageous 
man. He had been very successful in his numerous cam¬ 
paigns against the Polish feudals and aroused the suspi- 
cions of the other princes as to his future plans. 

As n blind man, Vasilyok recalling the past said: “I 
hear that David wants to betray me to the Poles; he has 
not had enough of my blood, he wants more. I have done 
tnuL’b harm to the Poles and wished to do more in order lo 
avenge (he Russian land. But if he betrays me to the Poles, 

I do not fear death.,., ft j$ possible that negotiations 
were in progress about Vasilyok between Svvatopolk and 

<nid on the one hand, and Poland on the other. Otherwise 
the threat to deliver him to the Poles remains obscure. 
Svyatopolk and David unquestionably feared that, in 
cague with Vladimir Monomakh, he could become a 
threat to the other princes, and decided to destroy him. 

V ladimir xHonomakh took steps to punish the culprits. 
He condemned the action of David and Svvatopolk and 
f 1r _ am 'Crf against Kiev with an arrtiv. Svyatopolk prepared 
to flee but was detained by the Kiev veche. It protested 
against any siege of Kiev and the attendant bloodshed. 
A compromise agreement was negotiated: one of the ac¬ 
cessories to the crime was to hound the other: Svyatopolk 
was to tight David. The former procrastinated and then 
proceeded to improve his own circumstances by seizing 
,, c at T s "Vasilyoks kinsmen. With the assistance of 
the Polovtsy David succeeded in becoming still stronger. 

UftS?* y f™! ater 3 second congress was convened in 
Vitlcbev (1100), David was also summoned. This time 
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he was opposed by the northern coalition of princes. He 
was deprived of the Vladimir on the Volyn principality 
and forced to accept a comparatively small volost. 

Other problems common to all the principalities were 
debated at these congresses. The 1103 Congress on Lake 
Dolob discussed joint action against the Polovtsy, and 
Vladimir Monomakh had to convince Svyatopolk in the 
need lor such a campaign. The time had passed when 
Vladimir 1 could order his liege princes about. Svyato- 
polk’s men-at-arms protested, arguing that spring was 
not the time to muster the peasants' horses or to lake the 
smerds from work in the fields. This would harm not only 
the latter but also their masters, the landowners, includ¬ 
ing the men-at-arms. 

Monomakh succeeded in refuting these arguments and 
proving that the best way to defend the economy of the 
peasants was to crush the Polovtsy who constantly 
threatened them. 

The congresses of the princes proved to be incapable of 
reconciling the contradictory interests of the feudal lords. 
Might was still right with them, A powerful feudal lord 
could ignore the decisions of the congresses. Feudal frag¬ 
mentation had become a manifest fact. Chronic Feudal 
wars were its inevitable consequence. The "Kiev period" 
of Rus history had come to a close. But before the new 
political system with its isolated principalities had finally 
triumphed, Vladimir Monomakh made a last attempt to 
prevent Rus's dismemberment by organizing his rule 
along new' lines. 

18. THE 1113 UPRISING IN KIEV’ 

It was not only the chronicler who was becoming aware 
of the changes in the forms of exploitation, The peasant 
communities, which met the onslaught of the feudlals with 
uprisings, continued to protest sporadically. But peasant 

» See also Chapter “The Smerd Movement," 
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uprisings, particularly iit sa remote a time, could not be 
at strong, even if only because their forces were so 
dispersed. The action of the urban masses, as described 
by the sources, appears to be much more impressive. 

One such major uprising flared up in Kiev in 1113. 
After the death of Prince Svyatopolk Izyaslavicli the petty 
urban population rose up in arms and was supported b\ 
the rural population. This prince had had a knack of 
antagonizing even his next of kin, A tali gaunt man, with 
a piercing gaze and a long beard, he was morose even at 
banquets. An ailment interfered with his eating and he 
drank only when necessary, “for others” He was 
avaricious and miserly in I lie extreme, and maintained 
constant contact with usurers, supporting them and grant- 
ing them various privileges. Once, when salt prices went 
up in Kiev, he seized the entire salt stores of the Pechcra 
Monastery in order to sell it at a speculative price, When 
the Father-Superior exposed his avarice and brutality, he 
imprisoned him. Even the Kiev monks, usually reverential 
towards the authorities, had a poor opinion oT Prince 
Svyatopolk. He had perpetrated much violence on the peo¬ 
ple, and great was the confusion and plunder, 

His son Mstislav resembled his father. He once heard 
a rumour that two Pechora monks had found a cache at 
the monastery. He tortured them mercilessly, demanding 
their secret. 

As soon as Svyatopolk passed away, the people oT Kiev 
arose and hastened to the bailey of the Kiev millenary 
u \ata, who had always sided with the prince and his 
son. After this the baileys of the centurions and the 
usurers were sacked. The propertied elements in the city 
\vere alarmed. They dispatched one embassy after another 
(o Vladimir Monomakh. who was loth to Interfere in Kiev 
anairs. The frightened representatives of the ruling class 
warned him that the uprising could spread. They informed 

hLIL* »'I- h f. did nf>t conic l0 Kiev immediately, the 
<nleys of his kinsmen, the ruling notables and the usurers 
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would bo pillaged, and that a similar fate was in store for 
the monasteries for which he would be answerable before 
God. 

Vladimir arrived, being forced lo violate the ruling of 
the Lubech Congress that every prince was to remain 
within his own demesne. Kiev was not Monomakh's 
demesne. Vladimir was elected by the veche which this 
time was convened at the St, Sophias Cathedra! 1 rather 
than at the market-place where the insurgent people 
reigned supreme. It was attended by the "‘sedate public, 
fearful of popular anger. The "sedate ’ public, however, 
in spite ol the solid walls ol St. Sophia's, could not ignore 
the wishes atid demands of Kiev masses. Their choice fell 
on a prince who was acceptable to the people. \ laditnir 
Monomakh was indeed willing to reckon with the demands 
ol the urban folk. The Kiev events of 1113 were practically 
the first instance when an alliance was concluded between 
the urban folk and strong princely rule spearheaded 
against feudal internecine wars. This reliance on the Kiev 
urban folk was the basic source of Vladimir Monomakh s 
political power. 

He realized that it was imperative to lighten the bur¬ 
den of the debtors, victimized by the cjihorbiianl interest 
rates, and of the zakups , i.e„ those who were advanced 
money by their masters in return for back-breaking toil. 
Vladimir did both 

But he was not prepared to do away with the privileges 
of the ruling classes, although he took steps lo lighten the 
burden of Ihe oppressed urban and rural population. The 
usurers and landowners were not to suffer as a result of 
his re form + as we shall presently see. Nikifor s message to 
Monomakh speaks of the compromise his reform involved* 
■‘Forgive the debtor his debt If that is impossible ... 
cancel the exhorbitanl interest rotes-That is precisely 

i V T hL Tatislichev, A History of Russia from High Antiquity, 
600 M. ^N. ^r/khortliroVi .4 Study of m Rus$kaya Prvnda," p. 210. 
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what Vladimir did: not daring lo cancel alt debts, he re¬ 
duced the “exorbitant interest rates," Upon his arrival 
in Kiev, tie summoned his more prominent men-at-arms 
to his country palace in the princely manor of Berestovo. 
lie also invited a representative of Oleg Svyatoslavich, 
the famous Chernigov prince. Together they debated the 
situation and drew up the Statutes. According to the latter, 
debtors paying 50 per cent annual interest were to pay it 
for two years only. He who had paid such interest for 
three years running was freed of his entire debt. 

Vladimir Monomakh, as we have seen, was forced to 
turn his attention to the desperate circumstances of the 
zakups and all kinds of ryadovichy. This apparently gave 
him the right to observe in his Precepts : "l protected the 
poor (this may include the zakup as well— Author) and the 
lowly widow from the strong.” 1 

The "Kholop Statutes" in the Extensive Pravda likewise 
testify to this domestic policy of Monomakh, In line with 
the country’s economic development, Monomakh planned 
to reduce the sources of slavery. 

Some of these new regulations proved unpractical, 
because there was no way of controlling all the lords who 
used the labour of their dependents, Keverlheless, the new 
regulations created a very definite impression that the 
times of Svyatopolk were past. For a time, the people 
were pacified. 

The feudal princes and the boyars were also for a while 
pacified. They realized that they were threatened with 
many dangers, including popular movements. They also 
understood that feudal wars paved the w r ay for such move¬ 
ments. Vladimir Monomakh, they realized, was the one 
who, not without their aid. naturally succeeded in con¬ 
solidating the power of the Kiev prince and turning the 
demesne princes Into vassals. 


1 Lmwntir ,'lnjiaJs, 1910. p. 242; Chronicle of Ancient Years. 
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19, VLADIMIR MONOMAKH (1113-23) 


Long before he ascended the Kiev throne Vladimir Mono- 
makh was well known throughout Europe, the Black Sea 
steppes (particularly among the Polovtsy) and in Byzan¬ 
tium. We have had occasion to see how popular and how 
exceptionally active he was al princely congresses and in 
ail their attendant political situations. We should also 
note his blood ties with Europe and Byzantium. His mother 
was the daughter ol the Byzantine Emperor, his sister 
was married to the German Emperor Heinrich IV and he 
himself was married to a daughter of the English King. 

There was some ground for the rumour that Vladimir 
could have become a dangerous rival of Svyatopolk ii he 
had concluded an alliance with the blinded Vasllyok. And 
given the opportunity, Svyatopolk would have dealt with 
Vladimir as he did with Vasllyok. But Vladimir was very 
powerful. 

The foreign and domestic situation was propitious to 
Vladimir becoming the head of ihe state at Kiev s invita¬ 
tion. in spite of the fad that it had never been a demesne 
of his or of hb father Vsevolod. Having become the Kiev 
prince, he was not deprived of his own demesne—that is, 
he continued to be prince of the Pereyaslavl and Ihe 
Rostov and Suzdal lands. He attempted to restore Kiev’s 
shaken prestige, enhance that of its grand prince by turn¬ 
ing the demesne princes into vassals. Thus, without 
violating the principles laid down by the Lubech Congress, 
that “each shall hold his own demesne/' Vladimir 
managed to bring the feudal lords into line and made 
them obey him. 

He checked the least attempt at disobedience and ordered 
lho other princes about as il they were his subordinates. 
He quickly pacified the Minsk prince, Gleb Vseslavlch. 
who violated Kiev’s northern frontier in 1116. The defeated 
Prince Gleb promised to obey Vladimir, but went back on 
his word. Thereupon Vladimir deprived him of Minsk and 
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transferred him to Kiev, where he died in 1119, He dealt 
just as summarily with the prince of Vladimir on the 
Volyn, Even the distant Great Novgorod had to recognise 
Vladimir’s authority and accept a vice-gcrent from Kiev. 

The Polovtsy who had more than once felt the strength 
of Vladimir’s arm, ceased their attacks. 

Under Vladimir and his son Mstislav Kiev for a time 
became once again the political cenlre of a great feudal 
state. The Feudal lords held him in high esteem. But this 
political situation did not last long. The new economic 
conditions under which the Ancient Rus principalities en¬ 
isled in the 12th century, and their struggle with each 
other reshaped the political map of Eastern Europe on 
which Kiev was allocated a more modest place. This was 
the period of feudal fragmentation or the appanage period, 

The new political centres throughout Kiev Rus gave 
shape to the independent principalities: Novgorod, Rostov 
and Suzdal, Murom and Ryazan, Smolensk, Kiev, Cherni* 
gov, Seversk. Percyaslavl, Volyn, Galich, Polotsk, Turov 
and Pinsk. They, in turn, broke up info smaller units. 

I he entire area along the Black and Azov seas, together 
with Northern Caucasus, was included in the Potovtsy 
Kingdom, which was called Deshf-i*Kipchak by the 
Eastern sources, ft meant “the steppe of the Polovtsy or 
the Kipchaks.” 

20. ANCIENT RL'S’S POLITICAL FRAGMENTATION 

Similar to other early feudal states, Ancient Rus did 
not e.vist for long. The vast territory, with its motley 
economic, ethnical and cultural elements held together by 
Kiev's rule, began to show' a tendency to fall apart at a 
very early date. But Kiev always triumphed over the cen¬ 
trifugal forces so long as the balance of power was in ils 
favour and so long as the local nobility was in favour of 
a strong ruler at Kiev. Kiev’s claims to seniority over the 
other principalities were very much alive even in the 
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early 12th century, despite the fact that the Ltibech Con¬ 
gress of 1097 had officially recognized the new political 
system. Vladimir Monomakh and. to some extent, his son 
Mstislav (1125-32) succeeded in upholding Kiev’s 
prestige for some time. 

But we should bear in mind that the dismemberment of 
Ancient Rus was primarily the result of the growth of her 
component parts, each of which began to follow its own 
policy and strive to achieve its own goats. Kiev tacked the 
means to further the growth of these lands, and unques¬ 
tionably retarded their development by its demands for 
men and money. 

Their inevitable isolation deprived the Kiev prince of 
tributary payments which he was wont to receive from his 
dependent tribes and peoples since time immemorial, This 
occurred at a time when Kiev was particularly in need of 
material means to finance its struggle against these sep¬ 
aratist tendencies. But that was not all. International 
events were afoot which eventually dealt Kiev’s economic 
position a telling blow. 

A movement began in Europe in the Ulh century which 
resulted in shorter trade routes from Byzantium and Asia 
Minor to Western Europe, bypassing the Dnieper, 

In 1082, Byzantine Emperor Alcxus Comnenus granted 
a deed to Venice which had given him military aid in the 
war in Sicily, This gave Venice greater advantages in its 
trade with Byzantium than were enjoyed by the Emperor’s 
own subjects. Venetian merchants were freed from all 
duties and a special district and wharves were assigned 
them in Constantinople. This helped Venice to become a 
merchant Power of the first magnitude, Kiev’s trade, main¬ 
ly in transit goods, became of secondary importance. 1 

The Crusades were also highly conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of trade by Italian. South-French and Rhine cities. 
The latter gained control of the Mediterranean routes 

1 Vf, U. npUCiAlCOO, Bl!3dHT(i« H PvCEs ft Xt B. fpJKonUCb). 
(M. D. Priscikov, Byzantium and J?hj d'n the tttk Century. MS,) 
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which had untij then been in the hands of the Arabs and 
the Byzantines. Eastern goods were carried to Europe by 
the Italians along the Mediterranean and reached Central 
Europe via the Rhine. A trade alliance, which set up Its 
officers throughout the Baltic, was organized by the Rhine 
cities. Novgorod was at its north-eastern terminus and 
was one of the Russian cities which received compensation 
lor its weakened position on the great water-way “from 
the Varangians to the Greeks" due to this displacement of 
world trade routes. 

The cities along the middle reaches of the Dnieper de¬ 
cayed after this shift in the trade routes. Kiev was the 
most striking illustration of this process, Deprived of its 
old economic importance it began simultaneously to lose 
its political importance. 

By the middie of the 12th century (particularly in its 
second half) the consolidation and separation of the new 
political centres, on the one hand, and Kiev’s weakening 
on the other, was so far gone that Kiev not only ceased to 
be the capital of a large though unstable state, but became 
of secondary importance even among the local centres. 
Vet in the eyes of the Rus people it continued to be a sym* 
bo| of Ancient Rus's former grandeur. 

This emergence of the separate feudal principalities 
which eventually led to the fragmentation of Ancient Rus 
was by no means peaceful. 

Summing up Rus's historical development in the late 
l!ih or early 12th centuries, the chronicler deemed it 
necessary to undertine the difference between the present 
and the past. He is manifestly in favour of the past In 
olden times (he means the period of the growth and pros¬ 
perity of the state oT Ancient Rus) the princes and their 
men expanded the territory of the Russian land, but led a 
frugal life. Turning to his own limes, he stresses 
the marked change in the attitude of the ruling classes to 
their dependents. He speaks of their insatiable greed and, 
addressing the rich, says; "For our greed, has God sent 
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the heathen on us T and our cattle, and our manors and 
estates are in their hands, but we do not desist from our 
evil ways.” 

It is fitting to recall later comments on that period. The 
author of the Laij of Igor's Host bewails the disastrous 
state of the feudally disintegrated Rus and turns to the 
glorious past recalling the "initial years" and the "first 
princes.” Why could not "old Vladimir" have for over re¬ 
mained in Kiev? 1 This historic topic inspired the author 
or yet another poetic work, the Discourse of the Fail of the 
Russian Land. 

Indeed, many new developments which could not be 
ignored appeared In social and political rotations late in 
the IHh century. 

We have already seen that changes had occurred in the 
forms of exploitation of the dependent population. The 
economic and political role of the local notables was en¬ 
hanced. We shall have a clear picture or what was going 
on in Kiev Rus in the 11th century (the process noted by the 
chronicler in his peculiar yet forceful way), if we lake into 
account the growth oT the cities and the attendant awaken¬ 
ing of the veche assemblies, particularly in the leading 
cities whose veche decisions were obligatory for the sur¬ 
rounding countryside, and if we bear in mind that these 
cities were the seals of the landowning nobility which en¬ 
tered into certain relationships with the urban masses. 
The chronicler had good reason to underscore the sharp 
distinction between his time and the relatively recent past. 

The struggle of the Russian people for their independ¬ 
ence was particularly acute at this time. The changes 
which were afoot in Ancient Rus, and above all the 
weakening of her military might as a result of the isolation 
of the lands, raised hopes among her neighbours, who 
were eager to expand their territories at her expense. 

1 A, B. Cn. tfW€«, no.THTH'recKHii Kpyroiop a atop a ..C/mna q ncuixy 
Hropeue' - (..HcropHwcKiie aarmcitii". r. XXV, crp. 85). (A. V- Solo¬ 
vyov, The Political Views of the Author of the "lay of Igor's Host.’ 
fsforiehesttie Zapiski, Vol. XXV, p. 85.) 




The Polovisy, who were driven beyond the Don in Mono- 
makh's time, reappeared on Rus's southern territories. 
This onset of the nomads gained great force in the 60’s of 
the 12th century. 

Rus'ft historical development did not continue on the 
territories she initially possessed. There was a displace¬ 
ment to the north and north-east, north-west and west, 
with the southward trend in territorial expansion gradual¬ 
ly losing its momentum and the lands grouping them 
selves around a number of new centres. 

hach new independent land became a political system 
with its own landowning hierarchy (princes and boyars) 
and highly involved relationships. These separate cells 
were increasingly concentrating on their local interests, 
which were extremely narrow compared with the sweep 
of Ancient Rus s international political activities* They 
were shrinking perceptibly. However, these entities led an 
intensive existence and prepared the groundwork for the 
formation of new states in Eastern Europe, including the 
biggest among them—the Russian centralized state. 

I have noted the sharpening struggle between the two 
systems in the IIth century, namely, between the old. 
which stood for Kiev's supremacy over a vast territory 
inhabited by Russians and partially bv non-Russians, and 
the new, which rejected Kiev's right to dispose of all the 
forces of the stale and advanced a new principle of sover¬ 
eign existence for every volost become principality. 

We have seen how this struggle progressed under the 
first \ aroslavfchy. Monomakh and his son could merely 
retard the Rus’s fragmentation but could not stop if alto¬ 
gether. 

It would be natural to expect that Mstislav should hand 
Kiev on to his son in the way he himself got it From his 
father Monomakh. But that was not so. 

The Lavrenty Annals for 1132 say the following: 
Vladimir's son Mstislav died on the 14th day of April 
and was succeeded by his brother Varopolk, for the people 
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of Kiev had sent for him." The successor lo the Kiev throne 
was chosen by the people of Kiev themselves, i.e., the 
Kiev urban veche. Nothing of the kind would have occurred 
in Ancient Rus's hey-day. 

The children of Mstislav Vladimirovich found them¬ 
selves in the custody of their uncle Yaropolk. He tried to 
provide for them and appoint them to more profitable 
cities, but met with determined resistance from his own 
brothers. Yury, who was nicknamed Dolgorukv, 1 was 
particularly active in this respect. He had his seat in the 
Rostov and Suzdal land, but never ceased to dream of 
Kiev, 

One of Yaropoik's nephews, Izyaslav Mstislavich. who 
considered himself wronged by his uncles Yaropolk and 
Yury, signed a compact with the Chernigov princes, the 
famous Olegovichy, Ihe descendants of Svyatoslav Yaro- 
slavich, one of the “triumvirs." This was an alliance which 
boded evil lor Kiev, because they were the most vigorous 
and confirmed proponents of the new political order of 
tilings, so dearly scl out in the resolution of the Lubech 
Congress {“each one shall hold his own demesne”). The 
Olcgovichy told Yaropolk that they wished to hold what 
their father held before them (“what our father held 
that also we wish.”} if Yaropolk insisted on his right to 
rule the entire Rus land, they could not be made answer¬ 
able for the consequences: “...you shall be to blame, the 
blood shall be on your head.” Novgorod also protested 
against Yaropoik's actions: the Novgorod veche con¬ 
demned Vsevolod Mstislavich for having obeyed Yaropolk 
and left Novgorod for Pereyaslavl. If expelled him and 
invited Svyatoslav Olegovich who was a champion of the 
sovereignty of the separate principalities. The people of 
Novgorod wished to put an end lo the strife and sent their 
vice-gerent to Kiev to "establish peace between the Kiev- 
ites and the Ghernigovites," 


1 Dotgorufy —a derivative of dolgu —long and ruka —hand.—7V. 


Yaropolk was attacked by the Okgovkhy of Chernigov 
who were allied with layaslav and his brother Svyatopolk 
Mstlstavtch as well as by the Polovtsy. The latter were 
victorious. They consolidated their positions in the Cher¬ 
nigov land and in 1139, after Yaropolks death, Vsevolod 
Olegovich even look Kiev and ousted Vyacheslav, Yaro- 
polk s brother, who tried to gain a foothold there. 

This struggle resulted in greater independence from 
Kiev not only for the Chernigov, but also for the Galich 
and Polotsk, and the Rostov and Suzdal lands. The Gkgo- 
vichy became a powerful force, which meant that the new 
order had manifestly triumphed. 

Vsevolod Olegovich (1139-46) rose to great heights 
as a politician. He was a vigorous and skilful man who 
could find his way in the most difficult and involved situa¬ 
tions and knew how to pit his enemies against each other. 
Being the prince of Chernigov, he held sway over the 
greater part of the former state of Ancient Rus. But the 
nature of his rule in Kiev shows that he regarded it as his 
prize, and no wonder the Kiev masses were hostile to him. 
Deprived of the possibility of rising up against him, they 
made short shrift of his henchmen as soon as he died. The 
general feeling against the Oiegovichy was expressed as 
follows: .. We do not wish to be the hereditary posses¬ 
sion of the Oiegovichy." The Kievftes, who had got an 
inkling of their own strength in the choice of their prince, 
were dissatisfied with being treated as a hereditary pos¬ 
session by Vsevolod and his brother Igor* whom the 
former was intent on foisting on the city. 

Fhe twelve days after Vseyn!od + s death are highly indica¬ 
tive, Vsevolod had laid the groundwork for his brother 
Igor r succession to the Kiev throne. Depending on his 
strength and having won the support of Kiev's up per classes, 
i*' underestimated fhe enhanced importance of the city's 
merchants^ and handicraftsmen, who annulled his will. 

The city s lower orders convened a uech& and resolutely 
repudiated the decision* of the previous assemblies of 


Igor's aristocratic supporters. This veche brought lo trial 
Vsevolod’s henchmen, above at! Prince Igor himself. The 
latter feared the veche but dared not ignore “the invita- 
lion’" to attend it. He took his men-at-arms along and pre¬ 
pared an ambush, meanwhile sending a more neutral 
figure, namely, his brother Svyatoslav, to attend the as- 
sembly. The latter had lo listen to the people’s complaints 
against the violence rife in the previous reign and lo 
promise, on his brother's behalf, to eliminate the abuses 
of Vsevolod's henchmen. On these conditions the veche 
agreed to recognize Igor as their prince. But it was 
obvious that the decision was not unanimous, because the 
city’s lower orders immediately launched an attack upon 
the princely administrators and apparently concluded an 
agreement with Izyaslav Mstislavich, Monomakh's grand- 
son, who was prince of Pereyaslavl and was more ac¬ 
ceptable lo them. 

Izyaslav advanced against Kiev at the head of an army, 
defeated Igor and entered the city “with great glory and 
honour.’’ Igor was deposed and arrested. Izyaslav did not 
prevent the expression of popular wrath (“much property 
was taken from the houses and monasteries ”) 

The Olegovichy attempted to organize a coalition 
against him. An agreement was reached between Svyato¬ 
slav, the brother of the deposed Igor, and Yury Dolgoruky, 
prince of the Rostov ami Suzdal land. 

A stubborn struggle ensued, involving not only Rus¬ 
sians, but also Hungarians, Poles, “black hoods" and 
Polovtsy. 

The enhanced role of the cities once again becomes 
manifest in the course of this struggle. Izyaslav was con¬ 
vinced that the citizens of Kiev and also the smerds would 
side with him against Svyatoslav Olegovich and Yury Dol¬ 
goruky, since the veche decision of the leading city was 
obligatory to the outlying areas and villages He was quick¬ 
ly proved wrong. The citizens of Kiev and Yladimir-on- 
Klyazma had their own opinion of the struggle and Izya- 


Slav’s suggestion that the Kieviles join him against Yun 
and Svyatoslav was firmly rejected bv the Kiev veche, 
lury thrice seized Kiev in the course of this struggle and 
finally entrenched himself there in 1156. He remained in 
Kiev until his death on May 15, ] 158. 

A popular movement flared up as soon as Yury died. 

Much evil was done that day,” says Hie chronicler, ‘ his 
magnificent palace was plundered, and another one 
plundered beyond the Dnieper, which he himself called a 
paradise, and the palace of his son VasMyok was plun- 
dered m the city; the Suzdal people were assaulted in town 
and village, and their goods seized.” This movement came 
as no surprise. Yury had seized Kiev bv force and the 
people of Kiev had long since declared that “they could 
not live with Yury.” 

What was it Yury had in the South, in the Kiev land? 
This is no idle question. Yury possessed only a small strip 
of land akmg the Goryn River, the Turov and Pinsk land 
which, incidentally, became isolated very soon, Kiev with 
the surrounding territory, and Pereyaslavl. Kiev's thresh- 

c0llld " ot daim mort because the other lands had 
already won their independence and were strong enough 
to defend It. 


When Yury arrived in Kiev, he appointed his sons to the 
surrounding cities; Andrei to Vyshgorod, Rostislav to 
Pereyaslavl, Boris to Belgorod, Gleb lo Kanev. and only 
\ asilyok was sent to Suzdal. 

The volosts beyond Kiev's frontiers were leading an in¬ 
dependent existence regardless 0 r the Kiev prince. 

uty s rctgn may he called a period of history in which 
r f 5 I r if m Ration had been completed, fn this system 
of feudally divided Rus, the Kiev land occupied a very 
insignificant place, [t did not even have the chance of be¬ 
coming a polity with its own system under a local dvnasty, 
rhe princes who had their seats in the udels saw to it that 
e vie\ land did not fall lo any of them as an independent 
principality. Yury was succeeded on the Kiev throne by 


Izyaslav Davidovich of Chernigov, a descendant of the 
Chernigov Svyatoslav ichy (1158-60), Rostislav Msti¬ 
slav ich of Smolensk U 160-68) and Mstislav Izyaslavicb 
of Volyn (1168-69) All of them, while ruling Kiev, re¬ 
mained lords of their own demesnes. 

When Mstislav Izyastavich of Volyn got Kiev, Volyn 
remained his strongpoint to Fall back on in time of crisis 
and his permanent possession, Kiev, which had previously 
striven to control Volyn, and actually did so, now changed 
places with it. 

Mstislav was a vigorous and enterprising man, a lover 
of books, as well as a fearless and capable military leader. 
He succeeded in organizing a campaign against the 
Polovtsy in which 13 princes, enumerated by the chronicle, 
took part They were owners of principalities and "many 
others." The '“black hoods" also took part in the 
campaign, for they had iong before linked their destiny 
with Rus. The Polovtsy suffered a crushing defeat, 1 But 
Mstislav likewise failed to protect Kiev from the force 
which had in the meantime appeared in the area between 
the Volga and the Oka. 

It was Novgorod that sparked off the war between 
Andrei of Vladimir and Mstislav of Kiev. The Vla¬ 
dimir prince, inlent on possessing Novgorod, could not 
stand by and see Mstislav take steps to retain Novgorod 
under his control, for the latter had appointed his son 
Roman to Novgorod although Andrei had a vice gerent in 
the city. Moreover, Roman was inimical to Andrei’s allies 
and the latter decided to crush both Novgorod and Kiev, 
Novgorod succeeded in defending itsell and celebrated its 
victory over the Suzdal and \ laditnir army on February 
25. 1 170. However, Kiev fell to the enemy on March 8. 1 169. 


1 .Mstislav convened the princes in the spring of 1168 and Exhorted 
them “Have pity on Ihc Russian land, . , . Every year (the Polovtsy 
__ Author) lead the Christians away into their encampment*. They con- 
dude sworn agreements with us and invariably violate them. And they 
have seined our route lo the Greeks, and the Salt Route and the Za- 
toiny Route." {Ipat a Annuls, p. 368 ) 



Print* Andrei (1157-74), a son of Yurv Dolgoruky 
(Kiev prince since 1154), had a seat near' his father’s 
city in the ancient prince! y castle at Vyshgorod, He re¬ 
fused to live in the South and preferred the Rostov and 
Suzdal land, He secretly left Vyshgorod and went to VI a- 
dimir-on-Klyazma (he built himself a new castle at Bogo- 
tuhov, a few miles from Vladimir, and was known as Bogo- 
lubsky after that place), in 1169. he organized a big cam¬ 
paign against Kiev, 

During the sack of “the mother of Russian cities” there 
were great material losses and our scholars were deprived 
of an abundance of written sources. 

In 1203, some 30 years later, Kiev was sacked for the 
second time, 1 Batus sacking consummated the work be¬ 
gun by the feudal wars, This largely explains the paucity 
of written sources pertaining to that highlv eventfut period 
of our history, 

Here is what Solovyov wrote of Andrei’s campaign: “It 
was not of his own accord that Andrei brought his troops 
" ™P ltaI city or his ancestors, and later gave it, 

it u !!! ' *?, his y0LJn £ c ‘ r brother, himself remaining in 
the North, at his old seat in Vladimir-on-Klyazma. Andrei's 
action was an event of momentous importance, a turning 
point in history which marked the beginning of a new 
order of things.'”’ That order, however, was ushered in by 
foregoing events. 

In this case, loo, Solovyov correctly noted the fad but 


b v Ryurik and the Olegovich v and the entire 

Kiev had ™t mT d l KTe W ?. Sl,c!l greElt cvil in 11,(1 land. as 

ir™ r ■ 1 s r I fr ? J sinc « very baptism—there had been calami- 

onL The P^T' * ^ J{, kC r. Mie preseint evi!: tbev burnt down not 
St & ; f, b V a Sl1 lh l, Gora - and Plundered the Metropolitan’s 
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to a*mo™ if*lh V ‘r^S 113 |,rinces - wIl,ch ^ey kept in Ihe holy churches 
>T^t 1 hemselves ." {Lomenty Anna!, for 1303.) 
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explained it from his “tribal 1 point of view. He believed 
that until then Rus had been he'd by a major princely fain 
Hy among whose "princes there was a community of in¬ 
terests ” Then Andrei Bogolubsky, Solovyov thinks, estab¬ 
lished an independent and powerful seal at Vladimir. 

We have seen that it was no princely family which con¬ 
trolled Ancient Rus, and that the princes, in spite of being 
kinsmen, had long since each begun to aspire to an “inde¬ 
pendent” seat, and that many of them had succeeded in 
achieving this before Andrei did. lie was no exception, but 
merely one of the more striking illustrations of an order 
of things which entailed changes in the superstructure 
under the impact of changes in the basis. If Andrei had 
any distinctive trait, it was his strength, with which other 
princes w ere forced to reckon. 

However, Andrei displayed certain traits which make 
him kin to future Moscow statesmen who succeeded in 
achieving what Andrei tacked the means to do. Moscow 
won its successes on a new basis which did not yet exist 
in the 12th century. 

The high standing of the Vladimir prince was the result 
of favourable circumstances which encouraged the growth 
of princely authority in the North-East Strong princely 
rule in that period of "genera! confusion” was undoubtedly 
conducive to the formation of a national state. But before 
it had made anv progress to speak of. Rus fell victim to 
the Tatar khans', whose rule for long checked the further 
development of the Russian people. 
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